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ARTHUR BLUNDELL SANDYS TRUMBULL 
Earl of HitLtsporoucn. 
of Downshire.) 

GrorGce WILLIAM 
CLARENDON. 


Earl of 


FREDERICK 
Henry Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 
Cuarres Cuerwynp Earl Tavsor. 
Joun Earl Strancr. (Duke of Athol.) 
Ricuarp Earl of Moun 
Hucu Earl Fortescue. 


Epwaerp Earl of Dicsy. 


EDGCUMBE. 


GrorGceE Earl of BeverveEy. 


Wiciram Earl of MANSFIELD. 


Henry Joun Grorce Earl of Carnar- | 


TON s« 
CuarvesCecis Core Earl of Liverroou. 
GeorceE Earl Capocan. 

James Epwarp Earl of MaLMesBury. 
Francis WriviaM Earlof CuarRLEMONT. 
(Lord Charlemont.) (Elected for Ire 

land. ) 
Grorce Earl of Kinoston. (Lord 

Kingston.) (Elected for Ireland.) 
Stepuen Earl of Mount Casne tu. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 
Joun Earl of Mayo. 

Tre land. ) 
Wittovcnsy Earl of Ewnnts- 

KILLEN. (Lord Grinstead.) (Elected 

for Ireland.) 

WitxraM Earl of WickLow, 
for Ireland.) 
Earl of Lucan. 


(Elected for 


Jonn 


( Elected 


RIcHARD (Elected for 
Ireland. ) 

Somerser Lowry Earl 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Cuarves Henry St. Joun EarlO’NEIw. 

(Elected for [reland.) 

James Earl of 
for Treland. ) 
Dupré Earl of CaLepoy. 

Ireland. ) 
James ALEXANDER Earl of Rosstyyn. 
WiiwiaM Earl of Craven. 


of BELMORE. 


( Ele cteé d 


BANDON. 


(Ele cted for 


Artuur Grorce Earl of Onstow. 

Cuartwes Earl of Romney. 

Hewry Tuomas Earl of Cuicuester. 

Tuomas Earl of Witton. 

Epmunp Henry Earl of Limerick. 
(Lord Foxford.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

EpwarpD Earl of Powts. 


Horatio Earl Nevson. 


(Marquess | 


DS’ ROLL. 


ArcuisaLp Earl of Gosrorp. (Lord 
Worlingham.) (Elected for Ireland.) 


LawRENCE Earl of Rosse. (Elected for 
| Jreland.) 


Crarves Hersperr Earl MANVERS. 


| 


| Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 


| CHARLES Earl Grey. 
| Wittiam Earl of LonspaLe. 
| Duprey Earl of Harrowsy. 
Wititam Earl of CHarte- 
(Electe d for tre land. ) 


Karl of HAREWoob. 


| CHARLES 

VILLE. 
| Henry 
|Gitpert Earl of Minro. 


| Wittiam Scuaw Earl Carucarr. 

James Water Earl of VeruLaM. 

Joun Earl Browntow. 

Wixtiiam Earl of Saint GERMANS. 

Joun Earl of Mortey. 

GrorGce Aucustus FreperRicK HENRY 
Earl of Braprorp. 

Joun ReGinautp Earl BEAUCHAMP. 

Ricuarp Earl of GLencati. (Elected 
for Ireland. ) 

Tuomas Puitie Earl de Grey. 

Joun Earl of Etpon. 

Epwarp Earl of FatmMourn. 

Ricuarp Wiii1aMmM Penn Earl Howe. 

Joun Somers Earl Somers. 

Earl of 


Jonun Epwarp CornwWaALLIS 


STRADBROKE. 





CuHaRLes WititaM Earl Vane. (Mar- 


quess of Londonderry. ) 
Witxiiam Pirr Earl AMHERstT. 
Joun Freperick Earl Cawpor. 
Georce Earl of Munster. 
Witirtam Earl of BurLINGTON. 
Roseértr Dunpbas Earl of CampERDOWN. 
Tuomas WiutraM Earl of Licur1e.p. 
Joun GrorGe Earl of Duruam. 
Frepverick Joun Earl of Ripon. 
Earl GRANVILLE. 
ALEXANDER Earl 


GRANVILLI 

KENNETH 
FINGHAM. 

Tuomas Earl of Ducts. 


Cuaries Earl of YARBOROUGH, 


of Er- 


James Henry Roserr Earl of Innes. 
( Duke of Roxburghe.) 


Karl of LEICESTER. 


WixiiiaM Earl of Loverace. 


THomas WiLLIAM 





LAURENCE Earl of ZETLAND. 





THE LORDS ROLL. 


Henry Viscount Hererorp. 
Joun Viscount ArButHNoTT. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


James Viscount SrRaTHALLAN. (Elected | 


for Scotland. ) 

Henry Viscount Botincsroke and Sr. 
JoHN. 

GrorGE Viscount TORRINGTON. 

Avoustus Frepericx Viscount Letn- 
sTER. (Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscount Maynarp. 

Joun Viscount De Vesci. 
Ireland. ) 

Joun Rosert Viscount SYDNEY. 


CornwaLuts Viscount HawarpeENn. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 
SamvueEt Viscount Hoop. 
Hayes Viscount DonERAILE. 

for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. Vincent, 


(Ele ( ted 


RoBpert SaunpDeErsS Viscount MELVILLE, 

Henry Viscount SipmMourn. 

Rogert Epwarp Viscount Lorron. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Warwick Viscount LAKE. 

GrorGre. Viscount Gorpdon. 
Aberdeen. ) 

Epwarp Viscount ExmMouru. 

Cuarwes Viscount Gort. (Elected for 
Treland. ) 

Joun Hetry Viscount 


(Earl of Donoughmore. ) 


WititraM Carr Viscount BeresForD. 


HutcuINson. 


Wittram THomas Viscount CrLan- 
CARTY. 

STapLetron Viscount COMBERMERE. 

CHARLES JouN Viscount CANNING. 


CuARLEs Viscount CANTERBURY. 


Cuarzes James Bishop of Lonpon. 
Epwarp Bishop of Durnam. 

Cuas. Ricuarp Bishop of WincnesteRr, 
Gro. Henry Bp. of Barn and We tts. 
Hersert Bishop of PerersorouGn. 
Joun Bishop of Lincoiy. 

Wix.iaM Bishop of Sr. Asarn. 
CurisrorHer Bishop of Bancor. 
Rosert James Bishop of Worcester. 
Joun Banks Bishop of St. Davinp’s. 
Hucu Bishop of Caruis.e. 

Gronce Bishop of Rocuzster, 


(Elected for | 


(Earl of | 


Epwarp Bishop of LLuanparr. 

Joun Birp Bishop of Cuester. 

ti1cnaRD Bishop of Oxrorp. 

James Henry Bishop of GriovucesteEr, 
and BrIsTou. 

| Henry Bishop of Exrrerr. 

| Joseru Bishop of Ery. 

| Samue Bishop of Licurigxp. 

| WILLA Bishop of CurcnesTEr. 

Cuartes Tuomas Bishop of Ripon. 

Epwarp Bishop of Saispury. 

Epwarp Bishop of Norwicn. 

| Tuomas Bishop of Hererorp. 

Epmunp Bishop of Limerick. 

| JAMES Bishop of Dromore. 

| Jous Bishop of Exputin. 

| GeorGce WIxLttaM Lord SunDRIDGE and 

| Haminron, (Duke of Argyll.) Lord 

Steward of the Household. 

i} Francis Narnaniet Lord Minster, 

(Marquess Conyngham.) Lord Cham- 

| berlain of the Household. 

Cuaries Lord Gienetc, One of Her 
Majesty's Principal ; of 
State. 

Henry Wixizram Lord Di 

Epwarp Lord AuDLEY. 

oT. 


Secretaries 


Ros. 
| GEORG! 


Cuarres RopoLienuus Joun Lord 


CLINTON. 
PeTer RosBert 
D’ERessy. 


Lord WiLLouGHBY 


‘ 


Tuomas Lord Dacre. 


Wixit1aM Lord Srourton. 


Henry Lord Wittovcuey De Broke. 


! 
| 
| Henry Lord Berners. 
| 
| 
j 


GeorceE Browne Lord Vaux. 
| Henry Lord Pacer. 
St. 


Lord 


| Anprew BEauCcHAMP St. 
Joun of Bietso. 

| Cr is. Auc. Lord Howarp de WaLpeEn. 
Lord Grey 
Witiiam Francis Henry Lord Perre. 
Grecory Witt. Lord Say 
Henry Benepicr Lord 

WaARDOUR. 


| GeorGce Harry of Grosy. 
and SELE. 
ARUNDELL of 


Joun Lord Crirron. (Earl of Darnley.) 
Joserpn Tuappevus Lord Dormer. 
Henry Francis Lord Teynuam. 
GeorGce Wixii1aM Lord StrarrorD, 


Georce Anson Lord Brron. 








THE LORDS' 


Witttam Lord Warp. 

Hucu Cuaries Lord Crirrrorp of | 
CHUDLEIGH. 

Francis Lord Howranp. 

James Ocnoncan Lord Forses. (Elected | 
Soi Scotland. ) 

ALEXANDER Georcer Lord Satroun. 
( Elected for SN otland. ) } 

Francis Lord (Elected for | 
Scotland. ) 

Cuartes Lord Sincuair. (Elected for | 
Scotland.) | 

Joun Lord Cotvitte of 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Eric Lord Reay. (Elected for Scotland.) | 

(Earl of Cork | 


Gray. 


CuLROSS. 


Epmunpb Lord Boyuz. 
and Orrery.) 


Hay. 


(Earl of 


Tuomas Roserr Lord 
Kinnoul. ) 

Dicsy Lord Mippveton. 

Freperick Joun Lord Monson, 

Henry Lord Monrrorr. 

Freperick Lord Ponsonsy. 
Besborough.) 


(Earl of 


GeorGe Joun Lord Sonpes. 
NaTHANIEL Lord ScarRsDALE. 

GEORGE Lord Boston. 

Henry Ricnarp Lord Hottanpn. 
James Lord 


(Earl of 


Henry Freperick Jorn 
Lovetn and HoLianp, 
Egmont. ) 

Georce Jonn Lord Vernon. 

GrorGe Cuartves Lord Campen. 

Georce Wirtttam Lord Sunpripa) 
and Hamitron. (Duke of Argyll.) 
(In another place as Lord Steward of 
the Household. ) 

Epwarp Wiuuiam Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotry. 

GrorGce Tarsor Lord DyNevor. 

Tuomas Lord WaLsincuamM. 

WixtiaM Lord Bacor. 

Cuarves Lord SournaMPron. 

Frercuer Lord Graney, 

GeorGs Lord Ropney. 

Joun Lord Carrerer. 

WittraM Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord Suersorne. 

Hen. James Monracu Lord Monvracu. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. (Marquess " 


Waterford.) 


‘ 
GEORGI 


| Henry Hauu Lord Gace, 


| GEORGI 


| JAMES 


| Joun 
| Rorert 
| Henry Lord Dunatuey. 
| Henry 


| JouN Lorrus Lord Lorrus. 


ROLL. 
(Earl of 


Henry Lord Carteron. 
Shannon. ) 

Epwarpb Lord SuFFIELD. 

Guy Lord DorcuEsteER. 

Grorce Lord Kenyon. 

Ricuarp Lord BrayBROOKE. 

Avucusrus Lord Fisnerwiex. 
(Marquess of Donegal. ) 

ArcutBaLp Lord DouG tas of DouGLas. 

Cy. Gage.) 

Epwarp Thomas Lord Tuurtow, 

Lord AUCKLAND. 

Lord LyrrLreron. 


Menpip. 


Wittram Henny 


Henry Lord 
Clifden. ) 
Henry Joun Lord Seusey. 


( Viscount 


Lord Srvarr of Castre 
(Earl of Moray.) 


of GARLIES 


FRANCIS 
STUART. 

Ranpoueu Lord Srewarit 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

Tuomas Lord 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

Grorcr Attan Lord Broprick. (Vis- 
count Middleton. ) 

Lord CaLrnorree. 


SALTERSFORD, 


GEORGI 


Joun Lord Rouur. 


| Ricuarp Lord Weitestey. (Marquess 


Wellesle Yy.) 


Rovertr Joun Lord CarRINGTON, 


Henry Witiiam Lord Baynine, 
WinttiamM Pow.err Lord Boiron. 
Joun Lord Woprnouse. 

Jouwn Lord Nortruwick. 

Tuomas AtnEertron Lord Litrorp. 
Tuomas Lord RIBBLESDALE. 

Joun Lord Fivzciseson. (E. of Clare.) 
Epwarp Wappine Lord 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 
Lord 
Treland. ) 
Lorp 


Sor Ireland. ) 


DUNSANY. 


CARBERY. 


(Elected for 


Cronsprock. (Elected 

(Elected for 

Tre land. ) 

Francis Srymour Lord 

Moore. (Marquess of Drogheda.) 

(Marquess 
of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Canysrorv. (Earl of Carys- 
fort.) 

Witiiam Lord ALVANLEY. 





THE LORDS’ 


Grorce Lord ABERCROMBY, 
ALLEYNE Lord St. HELEN’s. 
Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 
GeorGceE Lord Rivers. 

Epwarp Lord ELLENBOROUGH. 
Witxtiam Lord 


Artnur  Moyses 


SANDYS. 
Cuarves Georce Lord ArpeEyN. 
Greorce AuGustrus FREDERICK CHAS. 
Lord Sugrrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 
Cuarres Noet Lord Banuam. 
Davip Monracu Lord Erskine. 
Howe Perer Lord Monr EAaAGte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 
ArcHIBALD WILLIAM Lord ARDROSSAN. 


(Earl of Eqlintoun.) 


James Lord Lauperpate. (Earl of 


Lauderdale. ) 
Greorcre Artuur Lord 

(Earl of Granard. ) 
HunGerrorb Lord Crewe. 
Joun Lord Ponsonsy of IMoKILLY. 
Atan Lecce Lord GarDNER. 
Tuomas Lord Manners. 
Joun Lord Horrroun 


(Earl of Hopetoun.) 


Tuomas Lord Lynepociu. 


and 


Rowtanp Lord Hin. 


James ANDREW Lord DaLunouste. 


(Earl of Dalhousie.) 
Grorce Lord Metprum. 
of Huntly.) 


GrorGeE Lord Ross. 


( Marquess 


( Earlof Glasgow.) 

Joun WILLOUGHBY 
(In another place as Earl of Ennis- 
killen. ) 

Epmunp Henry Lord Foxrorp. 
another place as Earl of Limerick. ) 


(In 


Francis Atmeric Lord CuurcniLu. 

Wixtuiam Lord MELBourRNE. 
Melbourne. ) 

Wittiam Grorce Lord Harnis. 

ALGERNON Lord Prupuor. 

Cuarwes Lord Cotcnester. 


Joun Witrram Roserv Lord 


(Marquess of Lothian.) 


Francis NATHANIFI 


(Marquess Conyngham.) (ln another 


pluce as Lord Chamberlain of the 


Household ) 


GRANARD. | 


Nippry, | 


Lord GrINSTEAD. | 


( Viscount | 


Ker. } 


Lord Minster, | 


ROLL. 

| Francis Lord Wemyss. 

| Wemyss and March.) 

| Ropert Lord CLANBRASSIL, 

| Roden.) 

| GEORG! Lord KINGSTON 

| place as Earl of Kingston.) 

Epwarp Micnaret Lord SILCHESTER. 
(Earl of Longford.) 


GreorGe Aucustrus Freperick JoHNn 
Lord GLENLYON. 


(Earl of 
(Earl of 


(In another 


Witiiam Lord MarysBorouGu. 


Tromas Henry Lord Origen. ( Viscount 
| Ferrard.) 


Lord 


lor 
| Tuomas Lord DeLaMERE. 


|THomas Henry RAVENSWORTH,. 


Joun Grorce Wexp Lord Forester. 


Joun James Lord Rayieion. 
| Unysses Lord (Elected for 
Ireland. ) 


|} Nicuoxas Lord Bextey. 


Dow NES, 


Ropert Francis Lord Girrorp. 


Percy-CLintron-SypNEY Lord PEnse 
HURST (Viscount Strangford.) 
Witttsm Lord Tapcasrer. (Jn an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 
Joun Lord Somernity. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 
James Lord Wican. (Earl of Balcarres.) 
Tuomas Lord (Earl of 
Ranfurly.) 
GeorceE Lord De TasBtey. 


JAMES ARCHIBALD Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 


ULick 


RANFURLY, 


Cruarves Lord Feversuam. 
Cuartes Rose Lord Szearorp. 
Joun Sincuieron Lord Lynpouurst. 
(Earl of Fife.) 


i Joun Henry Lord Tenrerpven. 


James Lord Fire. 


} : ; 

| Witt1am ConynGuam Lord PLunker, 
Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 

dington.) 

Henry Lord Cowtey. 
}Cuarzies Lord Sruarr pe Roruesay, 
Joun Lord 
(Earl of Rosebe ry.) 


| ARCHIBALD RosEBERY. 


} 
| 
Witxiram Lord Heyrespury. 
| 


Lord C1 
| of Clanwilliam. ) 


| RicuarpD ANWILLIAM. (Earl 
Epwakpb Lord SKELMERSDALE. 


THomas Lord WaLLace. 


Joun Lord Ornmonpe. (Marquess of Witt1am Draper Lord Wyyrorp. 


Ormonde.) 


Henry Lord BroucGHam and Vaux. 





THE LOR 


Wirtttam Grorce Lord KitMarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fincauy. (Earl 
of Fingall.) 

WiviiaM Puitir Lord Serron. 
of Sefton.) 

NATHANIEL Lord CLEMENTs. 
Leitrim.) 

Grorce WILLIAM 
(Lord Kinnaird. ) 

Tnomas Lord KEN Is. 
Headfort.) 

Joun Cuambre Lord Cuawortn. (Earl 
of Meath.) 

ALEXANDER Epwarp Lord DunMoRE. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Grorce James Lord Luptow. 
Ludlow.) 

Rospert Montcomery Lord HaMILtron. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton. ) 

Joun Francis Lord Howpen. 

WiviiaM Lord Panmure. 

Grorce Warwick Lord PoLttimMore. 

Epwarp Pryce Lord Mosryy. 

Wirtitam FirzyHarpinGe Lord 
GRAVE. 

Henry Spencer Lord TeEMPLEMORE. 

Wivtram Lewis Lorp DinorsBen. 


(Earl 


Fox Lord Rossre. 


(Earl 


SE- 


VALENTINE Browne Lord Cloncurry. 

James Lord De SauMAREz. 

Francis Gonotputn Lord Gopoirutin, 

Lucius Lord Hunspon. ( Viscount Falk- 
land.) 

Cuarves Catiis Lord WEsTERN. 

Tuomas Lord Denman. 

Joun Wiriiam Lord Duncannon, (In 
another place as Lord Privy Seal.) 


(Earl of 


(Marquess of 


ROLL. 


WitwraM Lord FirzGEraLp. 

| James Lord ABINGER. 

| Puitiep Cuarces Lord De L'Isxe and 
DupDLEY. 

| ALEXANDER Lord ASHBURTON. 


| CHarves Lord Gienetc. (Jn another 
place as One of Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State.) 


DS’ 


| 
| 


| 
| 


EpwaRp Joun Lord Hatuerton. 
Joun Lord SrraFrrorp. 
(In 


ArcHIBALD Lord WorLINGHAM. 
another place as Earl of Gosford.) 

Cnarvtes Curist., Lord CorrennamM. 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 

Henry Lord LANGDALE. 

'Epwarp Lord Portman. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovat. 

Witztiam Lord Bateman. 

Francis Wiitt1am Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(In another place as Earl of Charle- 
mont. ) 

| ANTHONY ADRIAN Kerru Lord Kinron. 
(Earl of Kinton. ) 

CorneE.tivus Lord Lismore. 


| Lismore.) 
“Warner W1ti1aM Lord Rosemore. 


Rospert SHAPLAND Lord Carew. 


Wittiam Francis Spencer Lord Dg 
MAULEY. 


(Viscount 





'! Joun Lord Wrorresty. 
CuarvLes Hanspury Lord SupELEY. 
Pau. Lord Metuven. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 


Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 


Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 


to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any 


Purpose within the House, or for the 
Hall, or upon any publie Solemnity, 
Baron. 


Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 
the Call begins invariably with the Junior 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Covnties, Cit1Es, Towns, AND Borovans, 


TO 


THE Seconp Session OF THE T'nrrreenTH PARLIAMENT OF 


THE 


Unirep Kinepom or Grear Brirain ano IRELAND, AND 


[Summoned to 


ABINGDON. 
Thomas Duffield. 
ANDOVER. 
Sir John W. Pollen, bt. 
Ralph Etwall. 
ANGLESEY. 
William Owen Stanley. 
ARUNDEL. 
Henry Granville (Howard) 
Lord Fitzalan. 
ASHBURTON, 
Charles Lushington. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Charles Hindley. 
AYLESBURY. 
William Rickford, 
WinthropMackworthPraed. 
BANBURY. 
Henry Wm. Tancred. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
John P. Bruce Chichester, 
Frederick Hodgson. 
Batu. 
Right hon. Henry (Wing- 
field) visc. Powerscourt, 
Wm. Heald Ludlow Bruges. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Captain Frederick Paget. 
BEDFORD. 
Capt. Frederick Polhill, 
Samuel Crawley. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Charles James Fox( Russell) 
Lord C. J. Fox Russell, 
John Hume (Cust) Vise. 
Alford 
BERKSHIRE. 
Robert Palmer, 
Philip Pusey, 
Rt. hon. William (Keppel) 
visc. Barrington. 





Seconp oF Queren Vicroria. 


meet for dispatch of business Feb. 5, 1839.] 


BERWICK-UPON-T WEED. 
Richard Hodgson, 
William Holmes. 
BEVERLEY. 
James Weir Hogg, 
George Lane Fox. 
BEwWDLEY. 
Sir Thomas E. Winning- 
ton, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Thomas Attwood, 
Joshua Scholefield. 
3LACKBURN. 
William Feilden, 
William Turner. 
Bopmyn. 
Major Charles C. Vivian, 
Sir Sam. Thomas Spry, kat. 
BoLron-LE-Moors. 
William Bolling, 
Peter Ainsworth. 
Boston. 
John S. Brownrigg 
Sir James Duke, knt. 
BRADFORD. 
Ellis Cunliffe Lister, 
William Busfield. 
BRECNOCKSHIRE. 
Colonel Thomas Wood. 
BRECON. 
Charles Morgan Robinson 
Morgan. 
3RIDGENORTH. 
Thos. Charlton Whitmore, 
Robert Pigot. 
BRIDGEWATER, 
Henry Broadwood, 
Philip Courtenay. 
BRIDPORT. 
Henry Warburton, 
Swinfin Jervis, 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
Capt. Geo. Richd. Pechell, 
Sir Adolphus John Dalrym- 

ple, bt. 
BRISTOL. 
Philip William S. Miles, 
Hon. Francis Henry Fita- 
hardinge Berkeley. 
BucKINGHAN. 
Sir Thomas Fremantle, bt. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt. 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Sir William Young, bt. 
| Geo. Simon Harcourt. 
Bury. 
Richard Walker. 
Bury Sr. EpmMunp’s. 
, Rt. Hon. Charles (Fitzroy) 
Lord C. Fitzroy 
Fred. Will. (Hervey) Earl 
| Jermyn. 
CALNE. 
Henry Petty (Fitzmaurice) 
Earl of Shelburne. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Rt. hon. Thos. Spring Rice, 
George Pryme. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE,. 
| Richard Greaves Townley, 
| Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 
| Richard Jefferson Eaton. 


| CampripGe( University) 


| Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 
| Hon. Charles E. Law. 


} CANTERBURY. 


Albert Denison (Conyng- 


ham)Lord A.Conyngham, 


| James Bradshaw. 
CARDIFF. 
John Nicholl. 





List of 


CARDIGAN. 

Pryse Pryse. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
Col. William Edw. Powell. 
CARLISLE. 

Philip Henry Howard, 
William Marshall. 

CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 

CARMARTHENSHIRI 
Hon. George Rice ‘Trevor, 
John Jones. 

CARNARVON. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
John Ralph Ormsby Gore. 
CHuatHamM. 

Right hn. George Stevens 

Byng. 

CHELTENHAM. 
Hon, Craven Fitzhardinge 

Berkeley. 

CHESHIRE, 

( Northern Division.) 
Edward John Stanley, 
William Tatton Egerton. 

(Southern Division. ) 
George Wilbraham, 

Sir Philip de Malp. 

Egerton, bt. 

CresrTeR. 


Right hon. Robert (Grosve- | 


nor) Lord R. Grosvenor, 
John Jervis. 
CHICHESTER. 
Arthur (Lennox) Lord A. 
Lennox, 
John Abel Smith, 
CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph Neeld, 

Henry George Boldero. 
CuRIstcnuurcnH, 
Right hon. Sir George 

Henry Rose G.c.u. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Joseph Cripps, 
Thomas William 
Master. 


Chester 


CLITHEROW. 
John Fort. 
CocKERMOUTH. 
Edward Horsman, 
Henry Aglionby Aglionby. 
CoLcneESTER. 
Richard Sanderson, 
SirGeorge Henry Smyth,bt. 


Ky; 


{COMMONS} 


| CorRNWALL. 
| 
| 
| 


(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Granville (Eliot) 
Lord Eliot, 
Right hon. Richard 
Hussey Vivian, bt. 
(Western Division.) 
Edward William Wynne 
|  Pendarves, 
| Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 
CovENTRY. 
| Right hon. Edward Ellice, 
William Williams. 
CRICKLADE. 
John Neeld, 
|; Ambrose Goddard. 
} CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division). 
| William James, 
| Francis Aglionby. 
(Western Division.) 
Edward Stanley, 
Samucl Irton. 
DARTMOUTH. 
John Henry Seale. 
DENBIGH. 
Wilson Jones. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
bt. 
Hon. William Bagot. 
DERBY. 
Edward Strutt, 
Hon. John George Brabazon 
Ponsonby. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Geo. Hen. Cavendish, 
William Evans. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir George Crewe, bt., 
| Francis Hurt. 
| DEVIZES. 

Thomas Henry Sutton 
Bucknall Estcourt, 
Heneage Walker 

Heneage. 
DEVONPORT. 
Sir ( eorge Gre y; bt. 
{ Sir Edward Codrington, G. 
C. B. 
DEVONSTIIRE. 
Vorthern Division.) 
Hugh (Fortescue) visct. 
Ebrington, 

Sir T. Dyke Acland, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 
Montague Edmund New- 

combe Parker, 


Sir 


| George 

















Members, 


John Buller Yarde 
Juller, bt. 
DoRCHESTER. 
Robert Williams, 
Hon. Anthony 
Ashley-Cooper. 
DoRSETSHIRE. 
Anthony (Ashley- Cooper) 
Lord Ashley, 
Henry Charles Sturt, 


Sir 


Henry 


| Hon. John George Charles 


Fox Strangways. 
Dov ER. 
Sir John Rae Reid, bt. 
Edward Royd Rice. 
Droitwicnu. 
John Somerset Pakington. 
DUDLEY. 


Thomas Hawkes. 


DuRHAM. 
(Northern Division) 
Hedworth Lambton, 
Hon. Henry T. Liddell. 
(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Pease, jun,, 
John Bowes. 

Duruam (Crry.) 
William Charles Harland, 
Right hon. Arthur (Hill- 

Trevor) visc, Dungannon. 
ssEx. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 

Charles Gray Round. 
(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Branston, 
George Palmer. 
EVESHAM, 
Arthur Marcus Cecil Hill) 
Lord A. M. C, Hill, 
George Rushout. 
EXETER, 
Edward Divett, 
Sir William Webb Follett, 
knt. 
EYEr. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bt. 
FINSBURY. 
T. Slingsby Duncombe, 
Thomas Wakley. 
FLINT. 
C. Whitley Deans Dundas. 
FLINTSHIRE. 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, bt. 
Rom om 
Thomas Sheppard. 
GATESHEAD, 


Cuthbert Rippon, 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Christopher Rice 
Talbot, 

Edwin 
Wyndham (Quin) visct. 
Adare. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Henry Thomas Hope, 

John Phillpots. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Christopher William Cod- 
rington, 

Hon. Augustus H. Moreton. 
(Western Division.) 
Hon. George Charles 

Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, 
Robert Blagden Hale. 
GRANTHAM. 

Glynne Earle Welby, 

Hon. Frederick James 
Tollemache. 

GREENWICH. 

Edward George Barnard, 

Matthias Wolv. Attwood. 
GrimsBy (Great). 

Edward Heneage. 

GUILDFORD, 
Charles Baring Wall, 
Hon. James Yorke Scarlett. 

HaLiFax. 

Charles Wood, 

Edward Protheroe. 
HaALLeston. 
George John Frederick 
(West) viset. Cantilupe. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 

Charles Shaw Lefevre, 

Sir William Heathcote, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 

John Fleming, 

Henry Combe Compton. 

HARWICH. 
Rt. hon. John C. Herries, 
Alexander Ellice. 
HastTinacs. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Planta, 
Robert Holland, 


HAVERFORDWEST. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Phi- 
lipps Philipps, bt. 
HEREFORD. 
Edward Bolton Clive, 


Daniel Higford Duvall Burr. | 
| Rt. Hon, Charles Tennyson 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Sir Robert Price, bt., 


Mansel | 


Richard Windham | 
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| Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Edw. Thos. Foley, 
HERTFORD. 
Philip Henry (Stanhope) 
visct. Mahon. 
| Hon. William Francis Cow- 
per. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
James Walter 
visct. Grimston, 
Rowland Alston, 
Abel Smith. 
LLONITON. 
Huch Dunean Bail 
James Stewart. 
Horsnam. 
Robert Henry Hurst. 
| IlupDERSFIELD, 
| William Rookes Crompton 
Stans hie ld, 
HuNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, knt. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
George Thornhill. 
Hyryt 
William Hugh (Elliot) viset. 
Melgund. 
Irpswicu., 
Thomas Gibson, 
Fitzroy Kelly. 
Ix NDAL. 
orge William Wood. 
KEX 
(Eastern Divis 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull es 
John Pemberton Plumptre. 
(Western Divisi 
| Thomas Law Hodves, 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bt. 
KIDDERMINSTER, 
Richard Godson. 
Kina’s Lynn. 
Willm. Geo. Fred. C 
dish (Bentinck) Loi 
G. F. C. Bentinck, 
Rt. Sir 


(Grimston) 


ileé, 


G 


l 
ot 


{ 
al 


d W. 


hon. S. Canning, 


G.C.B. 


KINGSTON-UT« 
William Hutt, 
SirWalter CharlesJames, bt. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 
Henry Rich, 
Hon. Charles 


odal . 


LAMBETII. 


D’Eyncourt, 


Members. 


Benjamin Hawes, jun. 
LANCASHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Edw. Geoffrey 
Smith (Stanley) Lord 
Stanley, 

John Wilson Patten. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. F. Leveson (Eger- 

ton) Lord F. L. Egerton, 
Hon. Richard B. Wilbra- 
ham, 
LANCASTER. 
Thomas Greene, 
George Marton. 
LAUNCESTON. 
Rt. hon. Sir H. Hardinge, 
K.C.B. 
LEEDS. 
Edward Baines, 
Sir William Molesworth, bt. 
LeIcesTER. 
Samuel Duckworth, 

John Easthope. 
LeEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Somerset (Manners) 

Lord C.S. Manners, 
Edward Basil Farnham. 
Southern Division.) 
Henry Halford, 
; William Packe. 
R. 
it. Beaumont (Hot- 
ham) Lord Hotham, 
( harl s Gre nhway. 
LEWES. 
Sir Chas. Richard Blunt, bt., 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy. 
LiCHPIELD. 
Sir George Anson, G,C.B. 
\lfred Henry (Paget) Lord 
\. H. Paget. 
LINCOLN. 
Charles Delaet W. Sibthorp, 
Sir Edward G, E, Lytton 
bt. 


Line Ot 


Charle 
LEOMINSTI 


: 
Ol, 


Bulwer, 
NSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Charles A, W. (Pelham) 
Lord Worsley, 
Robert Adam Christopher. 
(Parts of Kesteven and 
Holland.) 
Heury Handley, 
Gilbert John Heathcote. 
| LISKEARD. 
| Charles Buller, jun, 








List of 


LIVERPOOL. 
Dudley (Ryder) Viscount 
Sandon, 
Creswell Creswell. 
Lonpon. 
Sir Matthew Wood, 
James Pattison, 
William Crawford, 
George Grote. 
LupLow. 
Edw. (Herbert) Viscount 
Clive, 
Henry Salwey. 
LymeE ReEcis. 
William Pinney. 
LYMINGTON. 
Will. Alex. Mackinnon, 
John Stewart. 


bt., 


MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, jun., 
Thomas Grimsditch. 

MaIpsTone. 
John Minet Fector, 
Benjamin D’Israeli. 
Ma.Lpon. 
Quintin Dick, 

John Round. 
MaLMEesBURY. 
Charles John (Howard) 

Viscount Andover. 
Matron. 
John WalbanKe Childers, 
Will. Thos. Spencer Went- 
worth (Fitzwilliam) visct. 
Milton 

MANCHESTER. 

Mark Phillips, 
Rt. hon. Charles 
Thomson. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Ernest Augustus Charles 


E. A. C. B. Bruce, 
Henry Bingham Baring. 
Marvow (Great), 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Sir William Clayton, bt. 


MaRYLEBONE. 


| 
| 
j 
| 


| 
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Mipuvurst. 
Frederick Spencer. 
Mon mourn. 
Reginald James Blewitt. 
Mon MOUTHSHIRE. 
| Granville Charles Henry 
(Somerset) Lord G, “ef 
H. Somerset, 
Wm. Addams Williams. 
MonTGOMERY. 


| Sir John Edwardes, bt. 





Mon TGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Charles W. 
Wynn. 

"  Morperu. 
Granville George (Leveson 
Gower) Lord Leveson. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Wim. Ewart Gladstone, 

Thomas Wilde. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE, 


W. 


| William Henry Miller, 


Spencer Horsey de Horsey. 


| NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


John Hodgson Hind, 
William Ord. 
NEWPort 
John Heywood Hawkins, 
William John Blake. 
NORFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edmund Wodehouse, 
Henry Negus Burroughes. 
(Western Division.) 


| William Bagge 


Poulett | 


DP? 


Will. Lyde Wiggett Chute. 
NORTHALLERTON, 
Will. Battie Wrightson. 


NoRTHAMPTON. 


| Robert Vernon Smith, 


| George James 


| Raikes Currie. 
Brudenell (Bruce) Lord | Non sca 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 


ton) visc. Maidstone. 


| Thomas Philip Maunsell. 


Rt. hon. Chas. John (Shore) | 


Lord Teignmouth, 
Sir Benjamin Hall, bt. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard Richards. 
Mertuyr Typvit. 
Sir Josiah John Guest, bt. 
MIDDLESEX. 
George Byng, 
Thomas Wood. 


| Rt. 


| Charles 


(Southern Division.) 


William Ralph Cartwright, | 


Sir Charles Knightley, bt. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
hon. Henry (Grey) 
visct. Howick, 
(B ennett) 
Ossulston. 
(Southern Division.) 
Matthew Bell, 


Christopher Blackett, 


Lord 





Members. 


NorwIcu. 

Benjamin Smith, 

Arthur Richard (Wellesley) 
Marquess of Douro. 

NorrinGHAM. 

Sir R. Crawford Ferguson, 
G.C.B. 

Rt. hon. Sir J. C. 
house, bt. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 


Hob- 


| Henry Gally Knight, 


| Thomas Houldsworth. 








Sir Robert Heron, 


Finch, (Hate | 


| 
; Thomas Bewes, 





. 


| Sir 
| PENRYN 


(Southern Division.) 
Henry (Pelham Fiennes 
Pelham Clinton) earl of 
Lincoln, 
Lancelot Rolleston. 
OLDHAM. 
John Fielden, 
William Augustus Johnson. 
Oxrorp (Ciry.) 
Donald Maclean, 

William Erle. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
George Granville Harcourt, 
Thos. A. W. Parker, 
Montague (Bertie) 

Norreys, 
Oxrorp (Untversiry.) 
Thomas Grimston Bucknall 
Estcourt, 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, bt. 
PEMBROKE. 
Rt. hon. Sir Jas. Graham, bt. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
John Owen, bt. 
AND FALMOUTH. 
Sir Robert Monsey Rolte, 
knt., 
James William Freshfield. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
bt., 
John Nicholas Fazakerley. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Cornthwaite John Hector. 
PLYMOUTH. 


Lord 


John Collier. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 

William Massey Stanley. 

PooLe. 

Hon. Charles F. A. C, Pon- 
sonby, 

George Richard Philips. 

PoRTSMOUTH. 

Sir Geo. Thomas Staun. 

ton, bt, 
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Francis Thornhill Baring. 

PRESTON. 

Sir Philip Hesketh Fleet- 
wood, bt., 
Lobert Townley Parker. 

Rapvor (New.) 
Richard Price. 

RADNORSHUIRE. 
Walter Wilkins. 

READING. 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
Charles Fyshe Palmer. 

REIGATE. 

John (Somers Cocks) visct. 
Eastnor. 

Rerrorp ( East.) 
Granville Harcourt Vernon, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 

RicuMOND. 

Thos. (Dundas) Lord Dun- 
das, 
Alexander Speirs. 
Ripon. 
Thomas Pemberton, 

Rt. hon. Sir Edward Bur- 
tenshaw Sugden, knt. 
RocuDALe. 

John Fenton. 
RocueEsteERr. 


Ralph Bernal, 
Thos. Benjamin Hobhouse. 


RvuTLANDSHIRE. 
William Middleton Noel, 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bt. 

RYE. 
Thos. Gibbon Moneypenny. 
Sr. ALBAN’S. 
Hon. Edward Harbottle 
Grimston, 
George Alfred Muskett. 
St. Ives. 
William Tyringham Praed. 
SALFORD. 
Joseph Brotherton. 
SALISBURY. 
William Bird Brodie, 
Wadham Wyndham. 
SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Rowland Hill, bt., 
William Ormsby Gore. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 
Henry (Vane) Earl of 
Darlington. 
SANDWICH. 
Sir Edw. T. Troubridge, bt. 





Henry Marsland. 
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ScARBOROUGH. 

Sir F. Trench, knt., 

Sir Thos. Charles Style, bt. 
SHAFTESBURY. 

Geo. Benvenuto Mathew. 

SHEFFIELD. 

John Parker, 

Henry George Ward. 

Sureips (Soutu.) 
Robert Ingham. 

Snuoremam (NeEw.) 

Sir Chas. Merrick Burrell, 
bt., 
Harry Dent Goring. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Sir Richard Jenkins, G.c.B., 
Robert Aglionby Slaney. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Gore Langton, 
William Miles. 

( Western Division. ) 
Edward Ayshford Sanford, | 
Thomas Dyke Acland. 

SOUTHAMPTON, 
Abel Rous Dottin, 
Adam (Duncan) 
Duncan. 
SOUTITIWARK. 
John Humphery, 
Daniel Whittle Harvey. 
STAFFORD. 
Wm. Fawkener Chetwynd, 
Robert Farrand. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Edward Buller, 
Hon. William 

Baring. 

(Southern Division.) 
Henry John Chetwynd 

(Talbot) visc. Ingestrie, 
Hon. George Anson. 

STAMFORD. 

Sir George Clerk, bt., 
Charles Cecil John (Man- 
ners) Marq. of Granby. 
STOCK PORT. 

Thomas Marsland, 





visct. 


Bingham 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John Davenport, 
William Taylor Copeland. 
STROUD. 
Rt. hon. John (Russell) 
Lord John Russell, 
George Poulett Scrope. 
SUDBURY. 





Sir John Benn Walsh, bt., 


Members. 


Joseph Bailey, jun. 


SUFFOLK. 
(Western Division.) 
Robert Rushbroke, 
Harry Spencer Wadding- 
ton. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Rt. hn. John (Henniker 
Major) Lord Henniker, 
Sir Charles Broke Vere. 

K.C.B. 

SUNDERLAND. 
William Thompson, 
Andrew White. 

SURREY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Richard Alsager, 
Henry Kemble. 
(Western Division.) 
William Joseph Denison, 


| Hon. George James Perce- 


val, 
Sussex. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Compton 
Cavendish, 
George Darby. 
(Western Division.) 
John George (Lennox) Lord 
J. G. Lennox, 
Henry Charles (Howard) 
Earl of Surrey. 
SWANSEA. 
John Henry Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel,bt., 
Edward Henry A’Court. 
TAUNTON. 

Henry Labouchere, 
Edward Thos. Bainbridge. 
TAVISTOCK. 
William (Russell) Lord W. 

Russell, 
John Rundle. 
TEWKESBURY. 
William Dowdeswell, 
John Martin. 
THETFORD. 
Henry (Fitzroy) Earl of 
Euston, 
Hon. Francis Baring. 
THIRSK. 
Sir Samuel Crompton, bt. 
TIVERTON. 
John Heathcote, 
Rt. hon. Henry John 
(Temple) Viscount Pal- 
merston. 





List of 
ToTNESs. ! 


Edward Adolphus (Sey- | 

mour) Lord Seymour, 
Jasper Parrot. 

Tower HAMLETS. 
William Clay, 


{ 


TruRO. 
John Ennis Vivian, 
Edmund Turner, 
TYN! rit. 
Sir Charles Edward Grey, 
knt. | 
WAKEFIELD. 
Hon. William Sebright Las- 
celles. 
W ALLINGFORD. 
William Seymour Black. | 
stone. 
WALSALL. 
Francis Finch. 
WAREHAM,. 
John Hales Calcraft. 
WARRINGTON. 
John Ireland Blackburn. 
WaRWICK. 
Sir Chas. E. Douglas, knt., 
William Collins. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, bt., 
W. Stratford Dugdale. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir J. Mordaunt, bt., 
Evelyn John Shirley. 
2 WELLS. © 
Richard Blakemore, 
Wm. Goodenough i] 1vter. 
WENLOCK. _ 
Cecil 


MOU 


Hon. 
Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WESTBURY. 

Jolin Ivatt Briscs 
WESTMINSTER. 

Sir De Lacy Evans, k.c.n. 

John Temple Leader. 


Weld 


Ceorge 


WESTMORELAND. 
William (Lowther) Viscount 
Lowthe PB . 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther. 
Werymoutu and Met- 
coMBE Reais. 

Geo. Aug. Fred. (Villiers) | 
Viscount Villiers, 
George William Hope. 

W nity. 
Aaron Chapman. 
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WHITEHAVEN. 
Matthias Attwood, 
WIGAN. 
Richard Potter, 
Charles Standish. 
Wiaurt, (IsLe or.) 
Hon. William Henry ¢ 
\’Court Holmes. 
WILron. 


Edward Baker. 


WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 


| Walter Long, 


Sir Franeis Burdett, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 

John Benett, 

Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


WINCHESTER. 


Paulett St. John Mildmay, | 


James Buller East. 
WINDSOR. 
John Ramsbottom, 

Robert Gordon. 
Woopstock. 
George (Spencer Churchill) 
Marquess of Blandford. 
WoLVERHAMPTON. 

Thomas Thorneley, 


| Charles Pelham Villiers. 


WoRCESTER. 
Thomas Henry H. Davies, 
Joseph Bailey. 

WoRCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Horace St. Paul, 


John Barneby. 


(Western Division.) 
Hon. Henry B. Lygon, 


Henry Jetfreys Winning | 


ton. 
W ycomBE (CHIPPING.) 
Robert Smith, 

George Henry Dashwood. 
YARMOUTH. 
Charles Edward Rumbold, 

William Wilshere. 

YORK. 
John Henry Lowther, 
Hon. John Chas. 


YORKSHIRE. 
(North Riding.) 
Hon. Wm. Duncombe, 
Edward S. Cayley. 
(East Riding.) 


| Richard Bethell, 


Henry Broadley. 


Dundas. | 


Members. 


| (West Riding.) 

Rt. hn. Geo. Will. Fred, 
| (Howard) Viscount Mor. 
peth, 

| Sir George Strickland, bt. 


| 
| 


SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN. 
\lexander Bannerman. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. Wm. Gordon. 
ARGYLESHIRE. 
Walter Fred. Campbell. 
AY R, &e, 
Patrick James 
Crichton (Stuart) 
P. J. H. C. Stuart. 
LYRSHIRE, 
| John Dunlop. 
BANFSHIRE, 
Duff. 
JERWICKSHIRE, 
| Sir Hugh P. H. Campbell, 
bt. 


Herbert 
Lord 





| James 


BurESHIRE. 
| Sir William Rae, bt. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
| Sir George Sinclair, bt. 
AND 
KIN ROS-SHIRES. 
| Sir Charles Adam, K.c.B. 
Cupar, &c. 
Edward Ellice, jun. 


CLACKMANAN 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Sir James Colquhoun, bt. 
DuMFRIEs, &c. 
Matthew Sharpe. 
DuMFRIES-SHIRE. 
John James H. Johnstone. 
DUNDEE. 
Rt. hon. Sir Henry Par- 
nie ll, bt. 
Dysart, &ce. 
Robert Ferguson. 
EDINBURGH. 
| Sir John Campbell, knt., 
Rt. hon. Jas. Abercromby. 
EpINBURGHSHIRE, 
| Wm. Gibson Craig, jun, 
ELGIN, &c. 
Fox Maule. 
EK LGINSHIRE. 
| Hon. Francis W. Grant. 


! Hon. 
| 


FIFESHIRE. 
James Erskine Wemyss. 





List of 


ForraRsHire. 

Douglas Gordon (Hally- 
burton) Lord D. G. 
Hallyburton. 

“Grasaow. 

John Dennistoun, 

Rt. hon. William Henry 
Cavendish (Bentinck) 
Lord W. H. C. Ben- 
tinck 

GREENOFS K,. 

Robert Wallace. 

HADDINGTON, 

Robert Stewart. 

HaDDINGTONSHIRE. 
Thomas Buchan-Hep- 

burn, bt. 
INVERBERVIE, &C. 

Patrick Chalmers. 

INVERNESS. 
Roderick Macleod, jun. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Francis William Grant, 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnot. 
KirnkCuUDBRIGUT. 
Archibald Murray. 
KirKWALL, &c, 
James Loch. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
Alex. Macdonald Lockhart. 
Leirn, &e. 

Rt. hon. John Archibald 
Murray. 

LINLITUGOW. 

William Downe Gillon. 
LIN LITHGOWSHIR} 

Hon, James Hope. 

OrKNEY and SHETLAND 

SHIRES. 

Frederick Dundas. 
PAIsLeY. 

Archibald Hastie. 

PEEBLESHTRE, 
William Forbes Mackenzie. 
PERTH. 

Hon. Arthur Fitzgerald Kin- 
naird. 

PERTHSHIRE. 

William David (Murray) 
Viscount Stormont. 

ec. 


&C. 


jun. 


RENFREW, 


John Campbell Colquhoun. | 


RENFREWSHIRE. 
George Houssoun, jun. 
Ross AnD CRoMARTY- 
SHLIRES. 
Thomas Mackenzie 


i Hon. 





| John O’Connell. 


Joseph 


John 
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RoxBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon. John Edmund Elliot. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 

Alexander Pringle 
STIRLING, &c. 
Archibald (Primrose) Lord 

Dalmeny. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Hon. George Ralph Aber- 
cromby. 
SUTHERLANI eae 


Wiliiam How rd 


Wir FON, Gc. 


’ 


John M’Taggart 


WIGTONSHIR 


James Blair. 


[REL 


ANTRIM. 
Hon. John Rich. 
O'Neil, 


AND. 


John Irving. 


ARMAGH. 
Archibald (Acheson) 
Ache son, 
Wm. Verner. 
Anmacu (Bor 
William Currey. 
ATIILON 


] 


)UGHI.) 


BANDON -BripG 
Devonsher 


SOll. 


BELFAST. 


James Emerson Tennent, 
| George 


Dunbar. 
( ARLO\ 
Nicholas Aviward 
Ashton Yates. 

Cartow (BorouGit.) 
William Henry Maule 

CARRICKFERGUS, 

Peter Kirke. 


CasuELL. 


Vigors 


a 


Joseph Stock. 


CLARE. 
Wm. Nugent M‘Namara 
Cornelius O’Brien. 


CCLORN MEL- 


Bruce 


vise. 


| Hon. Arthm 


Mervyn 
Wim. 


| John James 


Members. 


| CoLERAINE. 
E 


\dward Litton. 
Cork. 


| Garrett Standish Barry, 


Edmond Burke Roche. 
Cork (Ciry.) 
Daniel Callaghan, 
Francis Bernard Beamish. 
DONEGAL. 
Sir Edmund S. Hayes, bt., 
Edward Michael Conolly. 
Down. ? 
Arthu Wills Blundell 
S — Trumbull Wind- 
(Hill) Earl of Hills- 
wee h. 
Rt. hon. 


Fred. (Stewart) 


Viscount Castlereagh. 


DowN PATRICK. 
David Kerr 
DROGHEDA. 
Sir William Meredyth 
merville, bt. ; 
DUBLIN. 
George Evans, 
William Chambre (Braba- 
zon) Lord Brabazon. 
Dusuiin (City.) 
Daniel O’Connell, 
Robert Hutton. 
Dustin (UniversitY.) 
Kt. hn. Thomas Lefroy, 
Rt. hn. Frederick Shaw. 
DUNDALK. 
Nicholas Redington. 
Dune 
Thomas Knox. 
DUNGARVAN. 
Cornelius O’Callagan. 


So- 


Thos. 
ANNON,. 


Hon. 


Hon. 
ENNIS. 
Hewitt Bridg 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Henry Cole. 
FERMANAGH. 
Archdall, 
Willoughby 
Viscount Cole. 


man. 


(Cole) 


GALWAY. 
Thomas B. Martin, 
s Bodkin. 
GALWAY. 
Andrew Henry Lynch, 
Martin Joseph B lake. 
KERRY. 


Morgan John O’Connell, 


|} Arthur Blennerhassett 
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KILDARE. 
Richard More O’Ferrall, 
Robert Archbold. 

KILKENNY. 

Hon. Pierce Butler, 
George Bryan. 
KiILKenny (BorovuGH.) 
Joseph Hume. 
Kine’s (CouxTy). 
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Henry White. 
LouTH. 
Rich. Montesquieu Bellew, 
Henry Chester. 
Mat.ow. 
Sir Chas. Denham Orlando 
Jephson, bt. 
Mayo. 
Robert Dillon Browne, 
Nicholas Fitzsimon. Sir Wm. John Brabazon, bt. 
Hon. John Craven Westenra | Meat. 
KINSALE. | Henry Grattan, 
Henry Thomas. | Morgan O’Connell. 
LEITRIM. MonaGuan. 
Samuel White. | Hn. Henry Robt. Westenra, 
LIMERICK. | Edward Lucas. 
Hon. Rich. Hobart Fitzgib- | Newry, 
bon, | John Ellis. 
William Smith O’Brien. | PoRTARLINGTON. 
Limerick (City). | Hon. George Lionel Daw- 
William Roche, son Damer. 
QueeEn’s (Country). 


Sir David Roche, bt. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, February 5, 1839. 
PENING OF PARLIAMENT. ] 
Her Majesty went in State to 
the House of Lords this day, and 


opened the Parliament by the fol- 
lowing Speech :— 
“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“*T rejoice to meet you again in 
Parliament. I am particularly de- 
sirous of recurring to your advice 
and assistance at a period when many 
matters of great importance demand 
your serious and deliberate attention. 
| 


“—T continue to receive from Fo- 


reign Powers gratifying assurances of 


their desire to maintain with me the 
most friendly relations. 

‘“¢[ have concluded with the Em- 
peror of Austria a Treaty of Com- 
merce, which, I trust, will extend 

VOL. XLV, 


and improve the intercourse between 
my subjects and those of the Em- 
peror. 

‘TI have also concluded a Treaty 
of the same kind with the Sultan, 
calculated to place the commercial 
relations between my dominions aud 
the Turkish Empire upon a better 
and more secure footing. 

‘I have directed copies of those 
Treaties to be laid before you. 

‘1 have been engaged, in concert 
with Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia, in negotiations, with a view 
to a final settlement of the differences 
between Holland and Belgium. 

‘<A 


founded upon anterior arrangements, 


definitive treaty of peace, 


which have been acceded to by both 


parties, has, in consequence, been 


proposed to the Dutch and Belgium 
the satisfac- 


Governments. I have 


B 














3 Opening of 
tion to inform, you, that the Dutch 
Government has already signified to 
the Conference its acceptance of that 
Treaty, and I trust that a similar an- 
the Go- 
vernment will put an end to that} 


‘ : | 
disquietude which the present unset- | 


nouncement from Jelojan 





tled state of these affairs has neces- | 


sarily produced. | 
“ The warranty of the five Allied | 


Powers, affords satisfactory security | 
for the preservation of peace. 
‘¢T lament the continuance of the 
civil war in Spain, which engages my | 
anxious and undiminished attention. 
‘* Differences 


have occasioned the retirement of my 


which have = arisen 
Minister from the Court of Teheran. 


I indulge, however, the hope of 
learning that a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of these differences will allow 
of the re-establishment of my rela- 
tions with Persia upon their former 
footing of friendship. 

with 


‘* Events connected tue 


uced thie 


Same 


differences have ind Go- 
vernor-General of India to take mea- 
sures for protecting British interests 
in that quarter of the world, and to 
fulfil- 


ment of which may render military 


enter into eneavrements, the 


operations necessary. For this pur- 


pose such preparations have been 
made as may be sufficient to resist 
aggression from any quarter, and to 
maintain the integrity of my Eastern 
dominions. 

“The Amendment of 


the Municipal Corporations of Ire- 


Reform and 


land are essential to the interests of 
that part of my dominions. 

‘It is also urgent that you should 
apply yourselves to the prosecution 


and completion of those D easures 


which have been recommended by 


fLORDS} 


| will 


to the examination 
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the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 
England, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the efliciency of the Established 
Chureh, and of confirming its hold 
upon the affection and respect of my 
people. 

‘* The of the 


law, and the more speedy adiministra- 


better enforcement 


‘tion of justice, are of the first im- 


portance to the welfare of the com- 
munity; and [ feel assured that you 
be anxious to devote yourselves 
of the measure 
vhich will be submitted to you fo: 
the purpose of attaining these bene 


ficial results. 


“© (lentlemen 


of the House of 


Commons 


‘¢T have directed the annual Esti- 
mates to be prepared and laid before 
you. 

‘* Adherine to the principles of 
economy, which it is my desire to 
enforce in every department of the 
State, I feel it my duty to recom- 
that be 


made for the exigencies of the public 


mend adequate provision 


service. I fully rely on your loyalty 
and patriotism to maintain the efhiei- 
ency of those Establishments which 
are essential to the strenoth and secu- 


rity of the country. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘¢ It is with ereat satisfaction that 


to you that, 
throughout the whole of my West 


1 am enabled inform 
Indian possessions, the period fixed 
by law for the final and complete 
emancipation of the negroes has been 
anticipated by Acts of the Colonial 
Levislatures ; and that 


the 


the transition 
of 


prentice ship to entire freedom 


from temporary system ap: 


has 


taken place without any disturbauce 
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Any 


measures which may be necessary, in 
order to lve full effect to this great 
and beneficial change, will, I have no 
doubt, 


of public order and tranquillity. 


receive your careful attention, 
[ have to acquaint you, with 
deep concern, that 
Lower Canada has again been dis- 
and that 


the proy ince of 


hos- 


turbed by insurrection, 
be ell made 
Canada by certain la 
the United 


America, ‘These violations of 


Into 


tile incursions have 
Upper wless in- 
habitants of States o! 
North 
the public peace have been promptly 
suppressed by the valour of my forees 


my Canadian sub- 
the 


and the loyalty of 


jects. The president of United 


States has called upon the citizens of 


the Union to abstain from proceed- 
ings so incompatible with the friendly 
relations which subsist between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

‘¢ T have directed full information 


be laid be- 


and I recommend thie pre- 


upon all these matters 
fore you, 
sent state of these provinces to your 
serious consideration. I rely upon 
you to support my firm determination 
to maintain the 
and I trust that your wisdom 


authority of my 
Crown, 
will adopt such measures as will 
secure to those parts of my empire 
the benefit of internal tranquillity, 
and the full advantages of their own 
ereat national resources. 

I have observed, with pain, the 
persevering efforts which have been 
made, in some parts of the country, 
to excite my subjects to disobedience 
and resistance to the law, and to re- 
commend dangerous and illegal prac- 


all 


I de pe ond upon the eth- 


tices. For the counteraction of 
such designs, I 


‘acy of the law, which it will be my 


duty to enforece-— upon the wood sense 


{Fes. 5} 


‘and right disposition of my people— 


Canada. 


upon their attachment to the princi- 


ples of justice, and their abhorrence 


of violence and disorder. 


6s J 


ereal 


all 


wisdom, 


confidently commit these 


interests to your and 


l implore Almighty God to assist and 


prosper vour counsels.” 
i A . 


pon the Lord C] 


: 
o'clock to read her 


llor’s 
Ma- 


1aANCE 


and said — 
1 to put to the 
Majesty's 
s to th 

My L 
“ct his j 
tention to lay upon the table that inf rn: le 
tion respecting the athairs of Cs al 

referred to in 


Viscount w 


nada, 
has been 
speech P 
Viscount Melbourne: My Lords, that 
information will be laid before your lord- 
ships almost immediately ; but part of that 
information was of such a nature, that it 
not be laid upon the table by the 
Ministers, until Ministers 


nity of exam- 


could 
= opportu 
 Durh m: My Lords, 


the Report ] 


oh ( ommissioner, 


my 
pre 
and 
secretary 
Department. 
would be laid upon 
that not a 
Ministers 
but I think 
to enable them to judge 
whether they should form a portion of the 
communicated to the 
House or not. I do not ask them for any 
upon it, but I should hope that 
placed upon the table 
at the earliest possible period, confident as 
l am, will show I have redeemed 
the pledges which I gave in this House, 
and that I have zealously discharged my 
duty to my Sovereign and to my couns 
trv. ‘ 

Viscount Melbou 
will be laid upon the table without delay. 
The re} intention of Ministers 
to lay upon the table, but that report was 
only received in form at the Colonial-office 
and the appendix has 


addressed to the 

thie ( 
, that they 
lay. I am awar 


y time has el 


sal 
oloni: il 


tps ( d since 


put in possessi m of them, 
a sufficient period 
information to be 


decision 
the report would be 


th at it 


The dispatches 


ort it is the 


vesterday 


D2 


evening, 
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not even yet been received, and it is neces- 
sary that the Ministry should have some 
time to consider it before they, upon their 
own responsibility, lay it before the House. 
There is no intention whatever to with- 
hold that report, or any other information, 
which, when it is laid upon the table of 
the will, no doubt, amply answer 
the description which the noble Lord has 
given of it. 

Earl of Durham : My Lords, | 
may be understood that though only a few 
hours may have elapsed since M« mbet 
an opportunity of the 
ally sl; ened, that yet the proof st s 
report have been in their 
Thursday last. 

Lord Brougha um: My Lords, nothing can 
be more certain than that both parties have 
acquitted themselves in the most honour- 
able manner. Ministers cannot be expected 
to lay papers before the House which they 
have not had time to consider ; and, on the 
other hand, nothing can be more honour- 
able and natural than the anxiety of my 
noble Friend behind me (Earl Durham) 
that the earliest opportunity should be 
given to the country to judge of his state- 
ments. 

Subject d 


House, 


bes it 


's hac 


reading r ye oflick- 
eets of that 
since 


poss ssion 


ropped. 


{LORDS} 





Appress ~ Answer 10 THE SPEECH. ] 
The E of Lovelace for the pure | 
pose of moving an humble Address, in an- 
swer to her Majesty’s most gracious Speech ; 
that it 


lis rose 


and he could assure their | ee 
was not without the utmost difiidence that 
he came forward on this occasion. He had 
now the honour of their Lord- | 
the and he had, there- 
fore, in consequence of his inexperience, 
earnestly to pray for their Lordships’ in- 
dulgence, and in return for that indulgence, 
he should endeavour to detain their Lord- 
ships for as short a time as possible, con- | 
sistently with the importance of the topics 
on which it would be necessary for him to 
touch. He was quite aware of the difficulty 
of his situation. In the first place, be well | 
knew that there were many amongst thei 
Lordships much better able to expatiate on | 
these topics than he was; and, in the 1 
he desirous that perfect unanimity 
should prevail on this occasion. He should 
most deeply deplore if anything introduced 
by him should have the effect of 
ing any reasonable probability of 
Lordships taking the same view of tive | 
Speech from the throne which he had | 
He was happy to find, from her | 


i 


: 
addressing 


ships for first time, 


KE. 


was 


endanger- 


¢ 


their 


done. 


| people. 


| thrown away. 
| general peace which prevailed amongst the 
| relations of this country 


| in 
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that her Majesty had 
received from the several foreign Powers 
the expression of a perfectly harmonious 
feeling. They had to congratulate them- 
selves on the approaching termination of 
the long-existing differences between Hol- 
land and Belgium. It was most gratifying 
to learn that treaties had been entered into 
with Austria and Turkey, by means of 
which a modification had been effected of 
that restrictive system which had proved so 
vexatious to our merchants, and by which 
our commerce had been greatly crippled. 
Irom this alteration the most beneficial 
results wight confidently be expected. The 
stipulations entered into with Austria would 
afford to British enterprise the opportunity 
of supplying the wants of 34,000,000 per- 
occupying a great variety of soil and 
looked at the geo- 
graphical position of this country, and the 
present state of the population, it must be 
admitted, that no treaty could be more 
favourable or more opportune. With re- 
gard to the continuance of the civil war in 
Spain, it was certainly much to be lament- 
ed; and, great as were the calamities which 
that contest had inflicted on the country, 
it was much to be regretted, that advant- 
commensurate with such great sacri- 
had not been secured to the Spanish 
But let their Lordships hope that 
lesson inculeated by this hitherto un- 
war would not be ultimately 
The only exception to that 


Majesty’s Speech, 


sons, 


climate; and when he 


age os 


fices, 


the 
availing 


abroad, and which 
was referred to in the Speech from the 
Throne, related to certain operations of 
warlike c¢! that had occurred in 
India and Those operations had 
rendered 1 for the supreme Go- 
vernment of India, even in a time of peace, 
» take strong and efficient measures, which 
1e trusted would put an end to those differ- 
ences. No blame could be attached to her 
Majesty’s Government on account of what 
had taken place. Proper steps had been 
adopted to secure our empire in India, and 
the which had been pursued by 
the abroad would, he hoped 
ind of by their Lord- 
i at the internal condition 
of the country, he could but believe, 
that they had just grounds for considering, 
that great improvements had taken place 
of domestic industry. 
7 had been remarkable for 
very great commercial depression. Whether 
that was be attributed to over-trading 


laracter 
Persia. 
necessary 


t< 
] 
{ 


conduct 
Government 
xpect \, be approve d 


ships Lt 1s 


not 


manv branches 


The vear i183 
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or to speculation was not then the question 
to be examined into; but this might be 
said, that a great deal of it was 


the United States. 
that the commercial 


He was happy to find 
prosperity of 


basis ; and it was gratifying to know, that 
the more a country advanced in civilization, 
the more the bountiful Pro- 
vidence were bestowed upon a 
the more skill, the more industry, and the 
more arts that were to be found, the more 
were the prosperity and the welfare of the 
country increased. He was very far from 
saying, that, though the country had im- 
proved in some respects, were not 
facts before them calculated to excite their 
grief. He need not, for instance, allude 


resources of a 
country— 


there 


to the very high price of the necessaries of | 


life. That was a circumstance well calcu- 
lated to excite the deep sympathies of their 
Lordships. High prices were the natural 
result of a short harvest, and the unfortu- 
nate operation of laws affecting the impor- 
tation of corn. He had, from 
period, felt the injustice of these laws, and 
he wes convinced they were injurious to 
agriculture itself. tie did not think, that 
blame could be cast upon her Majesty’s 
Government for not giving a prominent 
place to this subject in the Speech from 
the Throne, and of their giving the weight 
and influence to one the question 
which was to be derived from their situa- 
tions. Considering the state of the public 
mind upon this subject, 
the exaggerated expectations which were 
entertained upon the one side, and the un- 


an early 


side of 


founded apprehensions that might be felt | 


upon the other, it was most important for 


tially the effects of this question, 
take no step which might be the 
withdrawing that capital which was now 
so beneficially employed in agricultural 
labour. Considering, then, all the circum- 


stances, he did not think that her Majesty’s | 


Government were bound to declare either 
that they would be in favour of wholly re- 


pealing the existing laws, or of Semen 


them in their present state. He thoug! 
they had chosen a wiser course than eithe 
of the preceding could be. 
tress which had been occasioned by the 
high price of food had been much mitigated 
by the beneficial operation of the new 
Poor-law. In 1831, when great 
had arisen from the same cause, the greatest 
Misery was experienced, and yery great 


distress 


{Fes. 5} 


owing to | 
the unfortunate state of public credit in | 


that | 
country had been placed upon its former 


and considering | 


| whenever 
her Majesty’s Ministers to consider impar- | 
and to | 
means of | 


coming to a 


t | the su ject of reform in the 


The great dis. | the 
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outrages had been perpetrated ; and at that 
time the price of bread was fifteen or 
twenty per cent. lower than it is now; 
and there was far more real distress 
then than at this moment. In the country 
the wages had not risen to the level to be 
desired ; yet there seemed to be a disposi- 
tion on the the 
sider the condition of the lab 
that the 
districts, 
intelligent, 


vet 


landowners to con- 
urer. It was 
the measure 


part of 


introduction of 
not the most enlightened 
had led to disturb- 
ances ; and though in some cases the pro- 
moters of these disturbances had contrived 
to keep within pale of th yet 
there were cases in which an example 
would be made of the prominent, 
if not the most guilty, of them. A 
measure reprodi icing some of the most 
essential characteristics of the English Poor- 
law had formed a principal measure of the 
legislation of her Government 
for Ireland; and differences of 
opinion might have existed on that measure 
before it passed the House of Peers, it was 
ea to think that no sooner had it 
become law, and the Executive officers and 
ommissioners for its administration had 
been appointed, than the people of Ireland 
had received it with a respect and attention 
hi reditable to the cor This 

for the tranquillity of that coun- 


? 
the con 


true, 
into some 


most 


} 
or the 


the law, 


most 


M ujesty S 
whatever 


intrv. 


fidence which it possessed 
» Go and afforded 
sweeping assertions some- 


the Enelish y 


xecut vernment, 
art 
times mi 
did not stand the w 
of the people. An opportunity for acting 
in accordance with the wishes of that people 
would be presented to their 
the report of the Irish 
Commissioners should come before them. 
The great statistical information 
contained in that Report would go far to 
abridge the labours of the 
cl — wr on 
would be their 
asure, he was not 
that this : 
without their bei 


oat ‘ ri 
— atte 


answer to the 


that 
under 


arllament 
‘ants and wishes 


? 
ide, 


| ordships 
Railway 


mass of 


House. In 
labours, 
responsibility on 
without 


hose 
mreat as 


4 


that mi sanguine 
not 


to give 


ion would 


ng abl " 


hopes Sess 
i 


pass 
away con- 


ntion to the measure. Upon 
Church Es- 
and with regard to 
and to 


aa ie 


sr nt of Ireland 
Irish Municipal 


» administration of 


Corpora itio1 
the 
which had been 

ir Lordships, 
that House that it 
attempt to say anything 
and the more so, as it was understood that 


were 
so often before 
and so often discussed in 
would be idle in 


jects 


him to 


regarding them ; 
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their Lordships had objected, not so much 


to the principle of Reform, as to the degree | 


fLORDS} 


| 


in which it was to be carried in these various | 


branches of legislation. ‘There was also 
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regret the act of last Session, which had 
interrupted the prospects that they had 
indulged in the hope of seeing realized, not 


| without reason, on the approaching ter- 


another subject to which he would draw | 


attention; it was that of the furtherance 

of the education of the people. No 

could read the appeals which had lately 

been made to the exercise of physic il force 
j 


that ime- 


in the large towns without feeling 
provement in thi al feeli 
the intellectual character of th 
orders of this country had not kept pace 
with the advance of the arts and of eivili- 
zation. 


and in 


) > 
iower 


Wnt 


os 


There were some who objected to 


one 


information being afforded to the people | 


altogether, and others who limited it to a 


certain extent, and confined it within 


certain doctrinal and religious restrictions. | 


But he submitted 


torded must be 
members oft] 


ne 


that education to be 

viewed not as a boon to t 
Est iblishe d ( hurel , 30 
much as an assurance of what their 
fect by its operation 


p 


\ 


ships were desirous to ef 
on the minds of the px 

commotion. 
and 


reflection, 


principles of honesty, 
self-control and 
it would not be 

within any narrow or exclusive grounds, 
have 
chools the 
disse nted 


7 
Alt] 


then assuredly 


wise to 
or 
eonduct it on principles that would 
th« shutting out ot the 
large and inereasing class that 
from the doctrines of the Church. 
at present it was not desirable 

ficient state of information in which they 
it 


1@ number of expe- 


effect of I 


in the de- 
to legislate on this subject, vet 
might be he ped, fre 
riments that were 
country, that no long period w 
before their Lordships were in possession 
of sufficient information to warrant them 


were, 


ing throuchout the 


J ] 
ouid eiapse 


in conceding some comprehensive plan of 


education. On the subject of what was 
once West Indian slavery, they had to re- 
joice in the bloodless revolution which had 
converted nearly 


a million of slaves to ap- 
j ipprentices to free 
blood, 


che value 


prentices, 


men, wit! or mo 


mentarily d 
And 
4 1 r 


enhance the value of that me 


fepClatinga , ‘Om 
preciating ol pro 


perty. were anything 


the contrast which was exhibited 


other side of the Atlantic, where the 


af- | 
i, 
il 


instil habits of 


Lord- | 


. against popular 
If it were to implant in them | 


1° ° } See 
limit education | 


ough | 


| honour 


cessors of those who signed the declaration | 


of independence had shrunk from the task 
which the Legislature of this country had, 
by the blessing of God, carried to so suc- 


cessful a termination. With regard to 


of that Session—that that act 
should have interrupted the noble Earl, 
who had lately returned to this country, in 
his plans which would have organized the 


mination 


jarring elements that existed in that colony. 


jut he felt the delicacy of touching on that 
subject in the absence of that information 
which alone would enable their Lordships 
to form a just conclusion on it, and which 
both the House and the country were en- 

xpect. He had only now to 
appeal to their Lordships’ indulgence in 
having taken up so much of their time and 
attention; and, thanking them for their 
forbearance, he should conclude’ with 
moving that a humble address be presented 
to her Majesty. 


titled to e 


Lord Vernon: My Lords, at all times 
and all circumstances would it be 
necessary for me to bespeak the kindness of 
your Lordships’ House; but with especial 
earnestness must I throw myself on your 


under 


Lordships’ indulgence when every topic has 
en so ably treated by the noble Earl. 
Friend has, indeed, so fully il- 

subjects referred to in her 

th, that it might, perhaps, 

for me to express my cordial 

concurrence in the tenor and language of 
But 1 trust your Lordships 
will excuse me for a few minutes while I 
endeavour, as shortly as I can, to notice 
of the subjects in which | feel more 
peculiarly Taking into view 
the position of this country, I find one 
subject which is especially noticed in her 
Majesty’s Speech, and to which no iing- 
lishman can be indifferent. It is a subject 
on which, if I may be permitted to say it, 
I feel somewhat of an hereditary and per- 
sonal interest—I mean the condition of the 
navy. Iam sure that your Lordships will 
sympathise with me in the lively satisfac- 
tion with which I have received the direct, 


\ddress. 


som 


interested. 


and, as it seems to me, conclusive refuta- 
tion given to the misstatements put forth 
upon this subject; to the reports circu- 
ed, and assertions made, of a nature to 
fill with alarm to whom the 
of the British navy is dear; re- 
ports well calculated to weaken the hopes 


lat 


€ very one 


lof suecessfully repelling foreign invasion, 


and to excite the rivalry of those who have 
been hitherto content to admit our naval 
superiority. It has been stated through 


Canada, he, for one, should not cease to| the various channels through which the 
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public credulity is generally assailed, that 
our yards are destitute of stores, our docks 
without vessels fit for service, and, in 
short, that the country is exposed without 
defence to the aggressions of a_ hostile 
army. Your Lordships, I am sure, have 
seen with pleasure the answer given to 
these misstatements on the authoritv of Sir 
John Barrow—a vindication of truth, and 
a support of the peculiar glory of this 
country, in which no party prejudice could 
by possibilit y have been The 
eminent pub lie officer to whom I have re- 
ferred would have disdained to allow him- 
self to be atkected by any political influence 
on a subject of such vital and paramount 
importance. With Sir John Barrow | 
have not the honour of being personally 
acquainted ; but he certainly never could 
be considered a partisan of the present Go- 
vernment. But l may avail myself of the 
testimony brought forward by this gentle- 
man of the superiority of our navy. | 
the information and experience acquired 
during many years’ service in that depart- 
ment, he has declared—and in my opinion 
incontrovertibly proved—that so far from 
our naval resources being in a diminished 
or deteriorated state, at no time in our his- 
tory could it boast of more professional know- 
ledge and skill, or was it in a more service- 
able state. I trust, that many 
years may elapse before it may be demanded 
fur purposesof war. But whenever the oe- 
casion may arise, or from whatever quarter 
an enemy may to wrest from us the 
dominion of the seas, I have no apprehen- 
sion of the result. I care not how soon, to 
use the expression of Mr. Canning, at the 
call of patriotism or necessity, the naval 
power of England may be compelled to 
collect the scattered elements of its 
strength, and arouse its sleeping thunders. 
But, my Lords, though I see every reason 
for satisfaction in the present state of the 
navy, I see none for overweening confi- 
dence ; the subject is one of too vital im- 
portance to admit of apathy; and let it be 
remembered, that foreign nations are using 
every effort to compete with us. I confess 


i ngaged. 


pon 


mv Lords, 


come 


[ deeply regret the destruction of some of 


the elements of our naval strength, such 
as the marine artillery, and the coast 
blockade. But for this the present Go- 
vernment is not responsible. I should re- 
joice much if measures could be taken by 
which our steam force would be no longer 


left in a merely potential state, but be 


placed in a condition fit for actual service. | 


I am anxious, also, that effective means 
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should be adopted for providing nurseries 
of seamen, so as to render it unnecessary 
that impressment should ever be resorted 
to—a practice of which the only justifica- 
tion is an imperious and inflexible neces- 
sity. But, my Lords, while I recognize 
the wisdom of being prepared for war, I 
that there are many securities for 
the ince of peace, The first of 
these securities | find in the state of our 
foreign relations, in natural and be- 
neficial alliance with the French and other 
vernments. And here I 
gratification, that the five 
have agreed to an arrange- 
ment for the settlement of the dispute 
between Holland and Belgium. I trust 
that these powers will not hesitate to ac- 
cede to an arrangement the justice of which 
guaranteed. The second 
reason is furnished by the increasing intelli- 
the European populations, who 
inclined to prefer the solid advan- 
tages of to the barren glories of 

The third reason is to 
commercial treaties which, 
honour of our Government, 
lately concluded with Austria 

and which are valuable as 

Iditional outlet to our com- 


afto rding an adi 
in the East, but are still more so as 
cuarantee for 


furnishing an 
peace, and as lay for the 
commercial and prosperity of 
and its dependen a prosperity 
essential to the peace of Europe, and, per- 
too. 1 rejoice in these 
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haps, India 
cases aa prejudices so destructive of our 
system have vanished. But 
applaud the and equitable 
principle of these arrangements, I feel, 
that if we do not adopt them in our turn, 
they will be but an unreal mockery; and 
that without establishing something of re- 
ciprocity, the glories and pre- 
eminence of away. 
On this account the merit 
me regard, as Well as on other con- 
It is to be hoped that this 
question may be settled at an early period, 
with a just the welfare of all 
that the re- 
strictions on the importation of corn may 
be carried no further than is necessary to 
the burdens which fall exclu- 
sively on the agricultural interest. If we 
hesitated to remove any restrictions not abe 
solutely ary, or which tend directly or 
indirec tly to diminish the supply and enhance 
the price of food to the poor, it appears to me 
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that we should be violating our first duty 


as legislators, and incurring as members of 


a Christian community, a fearful responsi- 
bility. It is not, my Lords, I assure you, 
my wish to enter into the details of what 
is termed the Corn question, at this mo- 
ment. I would only endeavour to impress 
upon your Lordships what I feel myself, 
the necessity of coming to an early settle- 
ment of it. I consider it perfectly vain to 
stave off the consideration of this question 
to a more convenient season. Look at 
what has happened on former occasions— 
the Roman Catholic question—Reform— 
Slavery. How were these questions car- 
ried? If not by agitation, at least in the 
midst of agitation. Let us not disregard 
the example furnished by these instances, 
nor fall into the same error with regard to 
the Corn-laws. Let us not hold the dan- 
gerous doctrine, that what we deny to jus- 
tice may be wrung from us in difficulties. 
Let us endeavour, rather by judicious and 
well-considered measures, while there is time 
for deliberation, to endeavour to put an end 
to the jarrings on this subject, and reconcile 
conflicting interests. There is a peculiar 
fitness for the consideration of this question 
now, when the agricultural interest has been 
relieved of aheavy burden by the operation 
of the New Poor-law. The experience of the 
working of that measure proves it to have 
been most successful. Its benefits have not 
been attained without some severe suffering 
amongst the lower classes, but these, it is 
to be hoped, are evils only incidental, while 
the good is essential. 
these sufferings might, perhaps, be found in 
a change of the laws which regulate the 
importation of food. However this may 
be, it appears to me, that every reason— 
moral, social, and political—should induce 
us, at all events, to endeavour earnestly and 
dispassionately to bring this question to a 
satisfactory settlement. But in speaking 
of the condition of the state of the laws 
which atfect the means of sustenance, I am 
naturally led to refer to the disturbances 
which have broken out in the northern 
parts of the country, although by the wise 
forbearance of the Government they have 
now for some time subsided. The itinerant 
preachers of sedition are reduced to silence. 
Yet that they should have been able to 
create agitation to such an extent, does in- 
deed furnish matter for grave reflection. 
That speeches of so inflammatory a cha- 
racter, addressed to such large masses, 
should have caused so little mischief, is 
certainly a proof of the good feeling of the 


Some alleviation of 


{LORDS} 


| people ; but that they should have been lis- 
i tened to at all, is a proof of the grossest 
|ignorance. The ignorance of the great mass 
| of society has been looked upon by some asa 
security for property and the public peace. 
Alas! my Lords, we have seen the lament- 
able eflects of such ignorance in occurrences 
which not long ago took place in a neigh- 
bouring county. And what was the remedy 
proposed by the Archbishop of that pro- 
vince? What, but education? National 
education, indeed, is a subject attended 
with enormous difficulties—difficulties suf- 
ficient to immortalise the name of any one 
who shall overcome them. I trust, that 
the noble and learned Lord, whose name is 
so honourably identified with the promotion 
of education, will not be prevented by any 
personal or party considerations from giving 
the Government on this subject the aid of 
his name and talents. There is another 
subject to which I cannot help referring, 
though it has occupied so much of your at- 
tention, and though it has for many years 
past been invariably mentioned in the 
speeches from the throne as a subject of 
the greatest anxiety. The noble Lord 
proceeded to observe, that the prospects of 
Ireland were at present considerably ame- 
liorated, although there had always been 
great difficulties in the way of constitu 


tional government in that country. What- 
ever race had ruled in that country, whe- 
ther the Saxons or the Normans, or what- 
ever principle had been predominant, whe- 
ther of the Reformation, of the Common- 
wealth, or of the Revolution—all seem to 
have increased the uneasiness, and to have 


aggravated the discontent. The time was 
now come, however, for a more generous 
policy, and for treating the Irish not as 
strangers, but as fellow subjects, and treat- 
ing them as England is bound to treat in 
time of peace those who did so much to 
save her honour in time of war. We may 
yet be enabled to allay the irritation which 
is the consequence of past neglect. I trust 
that a scheme of municipal corporations 
may yet be devised which will materially 
contribute to the great object of accustom- 
ing the Irish people to self-control and 
self-government, and thus fulfil, in some 
degree, the intentions of nature towards a 
country for which it has been truly said, 
| that God has done so much and man so 
little. There is another subject referred to 
in her Majesty's Speech. It is a matter of 
concern, that a portion of her Majesty’s 
Canadian subjects should have been urged 
by ambition or ational jealousy, or misled 
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by ignorance, into open rebellion against | 
But it is a sub- | 
that that rebellion | 


her Majesty’s authority. 
ject of congratulation, 
had been suppressed with the least possible 
quantity of bloodshed ; and for that they 
were indebted to the loyalty of the inha- 
bitants and the valour of the troops. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of that dis- 
tinguished officer, Sir John Colborne, who 
had had to contend with great difficulties 
from the nature of the country, from the ex- 
tent of the frontier, 
a Canadian winter. Those difficulties were 
considerably aggravated by invasions which 
the government of the United States were 
unable to prevent. Yet, under all these 
circumstances, the indefatigable exertions 
of the troops were often exceeded and an- 
ticipated by the zeal and spirit of the inha- 
bitants. | look upon it, my Lords, as a 
most fortunate circumstance, that from the 
suppression of this rebellion, whatever her 
Majesty may be advised to grant to the 
people of Canada, will be received as a 
boon, whereas heretofore it might have 
been regarded as the obtainment of a right. 
I should wish to direct your Lordships’ con- 
sideration to the benefit which must arise 
from the valuable information collected 
the spot by the noble Earl who was lately 
her Majesty’s representative in that colony 
and who, from his talents, is eminently 
capable of appreciating the character and 
circumstances of the Canadian peop le, and 
the untimely close of whose administration, 
I join my noble Friends in most sincerely 
regretting. For the sake of the British 
empire, as well as for the sake of the Cana- 
dians themselves, I trust, that the calami- 
ties which afflict them may be brought to 
a happy termination—that the winter of 
their discontent may be turned to bright 
summer by the wisdom of Parliament— 
and that her Majesty’s loyal subjects in 


Canada may exchange their present state of 


alarm for a firm reliance on British support 
and for an increased and increasing attach- 
ment to British connection. When this 
question comes before the House it may be 
reasonably hoped that it will be discussed 
without acrimonious or party feelings, or 
any other feeling but an anxious desire to 
provide for the safety and good government 
of that important colony. I shall follow 
the example set by the noble Duke who 
has always shown himself ready to sacrifice 
party feelings and questions whenever the 
welfare of the country demanded such a 
sacrifice. Before I quit the subject of the 


colonies, I wish to be allowed to refer to | 


B. 5} 


and from the severity of 
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the great and peaceful change which has 
taken place in our West-India possessions. 
Perhaps the world has never beheld a no- 
bler spectacle than that whichwas presented 
by 800,000 human beings assuming in one 
day the rights of freemen without a single 
disturbance, a single act of violence through- 
out those colonies to mar the splendid so- 
lemnity of that glorious scene. It was wor- 
thy of the English nation, and worthy of 
the mild and beneficent spirit of christian- 
ity in which it originated, and honourable 
to all who could claim a share in having 
brought it about. I must, in conclusion, 
thank your Lordships for the kindness with 
which you have heard me, and I beg to as« 
sure your Lordships, that if I have said 
anything which, in the siightest degree 
tends to disturb the unanimity of the 
House, I most sincerely regret it. Une 
doubtedly I entertain decided opinions on 
these but I should feel, that I 
was taking an unfair advantage of the po- 
sition in which I am placed, if 1 were now 
to raise questions which ought to be re- 
served for other occasions. I shall most 
regret if anything that has 
— me is calculated to offend the 
: principles of any of your Lord- 
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The Duke of lling I rise to state 
to your Lordshi ips th: at I feel no objection 
to the e throne, or to the 
motion for peas wpe by the noble 
Marl in an able speech, and seconded like- 
e in a speech of equal ability by the no- 
Lord. My Lords, in adverting to the 
topics brought under your Lordships’ con- 
sideration, I shall beg leave to adhere prin- 
cipally to those which are the subject of the 
motion made by the noble Lord who pro- 
posed to your Lordships the address to the 
Queen rather than to those other subjects 
which have been adverted to. My Lords, 
the Speech delivered by her Majesty, and 
the address submitted to your Lordships by 
the noble Earl, and seconded by the noble 
Lord who sits near him, has nothing to say 
and in my opinion very properly) to corn- 
ws, to poor laws in Seated or in Ire- 
land, ucation, to the return of a noble 
Earl from his mission in a distant part of 
the world, or to many other topics adverted 
to by the noble Earl and by the noble Lord 
who followed him and seconded the Ad- 
dress. These, my Lords, may very pro- 
perly become subjects of future discussion 
in this House ; but it would, in my opinion 
be only useless to detain your Lordships to 
refer to them at the present time, To the 
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Speech from the Throne, and to the mo-« 
tion for an address made by the noble Earl, 
and to the topics contained in the Speech, 
and in the Address, I shall address myself, 
and I shall endeavour to draw your Lord- 
ships’ attention for a few My 
Lords, I entirely concur 
Lords, and likewise with the te 
Address, and w ah 
lating your Lordships on the state of 
reign 


moments. 
with the 
ech, in congratu- 
Oe te. 

lly in resp et to the 
between Hi Il 
the unani 

1 powers, 
that proposition. My 
Lords, I hope it will never be lost sight of 
in this country that the original foundation 
of Belgium as a separate and independent 
kingdom, and condition connected with its 
holding such a position was that of perpe- 
tual neutrality. It was so stated by tl 
noble Earl (Karl Grey), the predc 
the noble Viscount, and lope that pro- 
position will org this 
country or by Belgiu 
cerely rejoice in the 
mercial treaty with 
improvements which have 
our commercial and oth 
with the Ottoman Porte. In respec 
commercial rela with 
government, — th nobl 
taken in 
cial treaty con 
ferent from former 
one most important 
ly, the opening of 
the Danube. ‘That 
dition has been added 
it is a most important 
in respect to the other ' 
to by the noble Earl, they might have 
adverted to hereafter, but [ think there is 
no reason at present to bring them under 
your Lordships’ My Lords, 
there is a question advert » in the 
Speech, almost over] y the nob 
Earl, though it is allud o in the Ad 
dress, and that is the affairs in the 
East. My Lords, it is impossible for ne 
or for any pers so little ac te 
as many of your Lordships must be with 
this subj. ct, to pret nd to give any opinion 
upon the point ; but, as it is 
the Speech from the Throne, and in the 
Addre ‘ss moved by the noble Earl, l con- 
clude that her Majesty’s Government will 
consider it their duty to this House, 
and the other House of Parliament all the 
information in their power, in order to 
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enable the public to form a judgment on 
these important transactions. I shall ad- 
vert to this presently, in drawing 
Lordships’ attention to the situation of this 
as involved in a very extensive 
but, my Lords, I do 
any for these 
I know nothing, ex- 
ioned in the Speech 
My Lerds, in a former 
Parliament I recognised th 
sion ak s of a in the Municipal 
with a view to 
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Corp rations of Ireland, 
their being founded on the pr 
election. But, my Lords, in the 
‘asure founded on 
House of Com- 
mons—was amen led in this House, and 
sent down to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, where it was considered and amended 
but finally lost. My Lords, I do 
reference to this subject, to 

what is going on in Ireland; but I am not 
depart from the principles acted 
arliament. All 
hat | do not 

pledged further than I 
bound as in the last 
nt to consider, with a 
rfecting any sys any mea- 
r Majesty’s s Government may 
Lords, I must advert to the 
ssential,” in that part of 
‘ to this subject. 
—‘ that the 
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ial to the 
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application of 
ane to the Reform of the 
‘rations in Ireland in the 
understood as only ad- 
reforms. My 
adverted to by 
say that if any 
Parliament, I 
consider such measures, 
y assistance in my power 
rendering them as complete as 

e. My Lords, with respect to that 

art of the Speech which speaks of measures 
for the better per igpkae of the law, 
and the more speedy and certain adminis< 
tration of justice te vit is impossible for me 
xactly what is intended. In 
umstances I cannot be expected to 
than that I shall give such mea- 
sures, whenever they are brought forward, 
every consideration that I can devote to 
them, My Lords, no one can rejoice more 
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than I do at the termination of the ques- 
tion of West India slavery. Certainly, my 
Lords, in the last Session of Parliament I 
entertained a strong objection to the cour 


taken by the noble and learned Lord oppo- | 
: <' 


site for accelerating the period at which 
that measure should be carried into eflect 
The colonial legislatures, however, wh 
the best judges on 

thought proper t 
and I hope that 


successful. 


their 
I anxiously 
we shall have 
countries ; 


we shall 


property protect 
for it comes to that- 

have de stroyed proj 
countries, or whether we have pli 
a solid n the secure 
labour regularly hired and paid f 
Lords, I now come to the last part « 
Speech, to which I have listened with the 
utmost anxiety ; and | am happy to find i 
this Speech what was thought 1 


foundation — 


the part of her Majesty of her 
mination to maintain her s 
her provinces in North Ameri 
I could wish that this declar: 
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an invasion and an atta 
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the United States, and 

ever but because her M 

obedient and loval to 

tainly, my Lords, I 
corresponding preparation made, and mea- 
sures adopted, with a view of carrying into 
execution the intentions which her Majesty 
has declared, of maintaining her sovereignty 
over {these provinces. My Lords, the 
system of private war which prev 
that frontier is unknown in any 
of the world. We read of such th 

the history of barbarian nati 
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settlements in Africa, 

from century to century. 
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wars between civilized nations, except in 
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deep regret and much surprise, when I see 
these American subjects publicly invading 
our territories, and am told, that it cannot 
be prevented by the government of the 
United States. I remember a discussion 
in this House and elsewhere upon the 
question, as to whether the Spanish go- 
vernment could prevent a body of Portu- 
guese troops from moving through Spain ; 


and I remember very well, that it was | 
One of his schemes seems to have been to 


shown the Spanish government could pre- 
vent it, and in the same way. 


government of any country is capable at 


any time of preventing the collection of 
bodies of troops within its territory, and | 
But | 
here we see the United States government | 


their invasion of neighbouring states. 


sitting down quietly, and taking hardly 


any notice whatever of the invasion by its | 


subjects of the British provinces. My 
Lords, I am now come to the last paragraph 
in the Speech of her Majesty, in which she 
complains, that she has observed with pain 
the persevering eflorts which have been 
made in some parts of the country to excite 
her subjects to disobedience, and to a resist- 
ance of the law, and to recommend dan- 
gerous and illegal practices. Now, my 
lords, I could wish her Majesty’s govern- 


ment and the Noblemen who are in the 


habit of supporting them to attend most | 
is but too | 
true, that such efforts have been continu- | 


particularly to this subject. It 


ously made to excite her Majesty’s subjects 
to disobedience and resistance to the laws. 
But, in connexion witl 
remind your Lordships of a discussion 
which took place in Parliament on a former 
occasion, When noble Lords, and one high 
in office, came down and _ insisted, with the 
utmost warmth, upon the indispensable 
nesessity of not interfering with what he 
described as the rights of the people ; when 
he demanded in particular, that no restric« 
tions whatsoever should be thrown on the 
right of the people’s assembling in large 
bodies ; and when, in broaching this dan- 
gerous doctrine, he omitted even the re- 
striction distinctly laid down by the law 
of the land, that such assemblies must not 
be in numbers sufficient to create alarm to 
the community. Let noble Lords remem- 
ber, too, that at the very moment when the 
noble Lord at the head of the Home De- 


partment was proclaiming a doctrine of 


that kind in its most unlimited extent, at a 
meeting at Liverpool, that at that very 
moment large crowds of men were alarm- 
ing the country by torch-light meetings. 


{LORDS} 
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My Lords, one more remark: we have now 
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| heard for several years an annual an- 


nouncement of the great tranquillity of 
Ireland. On all occasions when this tran- 
quillity has been announced, I have dis- 
tinctly called it in question. Now, at any 
rate it appears clear, that there is a Gen- 
tleman, high in the confidence of her 
Majestv’s Government, who has been forth 
secking new modes of agitation every day. 


sum of 20,0001, but this new 
agitation fell to the ground, 


raise a 
scheme of 


be deposited in the private bank of the 
Gentleman who originated the idea. But 
we hear of another scheme for raising 
2,000,000 of fighting men. I am not aware 
of the success of this plan, but I confess J 
never heard before of this Gentleman’s 
being employed as a recruiting officer. I 
trust these paragraphs of the Speech which 
refer to the execution of the laws will not 
be lost sight of by the Government, and 
those Noblemen who lend them their sup- 
port. I repeat, my Lords, | have no op- 
position to offer to the Address, and will 
only add once more my earnest hope, that 
Ministers will carry into effectual execu- 
tion those parts of the Speech to which I 
have more particularly referred. 

The Duke of Richmond would not have 
said a word upon this oceasion had it not 
been for what had fallen from his two noble 
Friends the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address upon the question of the Corn- 
Laws. He could not allow these observa- 


his opinion, which was, that if these laws 
were repealed, the agricultural interest must 
go to ruin, and then the manufacturing 
interest must follow, for what could they 
do without the consumption of the other 
interest? His noble friends had said those 
laws ought to be altered, because the agri- 
cultural interest had obtained some relief 
from the Poor Law Amendment Act, but 
he would ask how long was the malt tax 
to remain, and when was the land tax to 
be assimilated and properly apportioned 
throughout the country ? He could not 
allow such opinions to go to the 
country without his entering his protest 
against them and the doings of those 
speculators who wished to set the two great 
interests at variance. A question of so 
much interest should be soon settled, and 
he hoped an early opportunity would be 
afforded for discussing it, and he trusted 
the farmers of England would not be 
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deluded by any one, however high his 
station, who talked of a moderate fixed 
duty. 

Lord Colchester was surprised no notice 
whatever had been taken in the Speech of 
the state of our navy, when it had been 
publicly stated that we were without sup- 
plies, and that our navy was in such a state 
that it would be no difficult matter for a 
foreign admiral to burn Sheerness. Our 
coasts were in a most unprotected state, 
and the question was of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve their Lordships’ earnest and 
most serious attention. 

The Earl of Minto: The House would 
understand his motive in not entering into 
the discussion of that question upon that 
occasion. ‘They would be fully aware it 
was from no disrespect to their Lordships, 
but he considered that the discussion could 
come on much more conveniently under the 
notice which had been most properly given 
by the noble Earl. Upon that oceasion he 
would be prepared to enter into the discus- 
sion, and show their Lordships that there 
was no truth in the statements alluded to. 

The Earl of Winchilsea agreed in every- 
thing that had fallen from the noble Duke 
on the cross benches (Richmond). He was 
perfectly convinced that if the agricultural 
interest were ruined, the manufacturing in- 
terest could not stand. It was a fallacy to 
suppose that the British farmer would in 
any degree be protected by a fixed moderate 
duty. Now, he would ask, could any go- 
vernment at present impose any fixed t 
that would in any way remunerate the 
British farmer and the British landowner 
for the burdens which were imposed upon 
the land. He was most sorry to hear the 
sentiments which had fallen from the two 
noble Lords, the mover and seconder of the 
Address, and he implored that great in- 
terest to which he belonged to be perfectly 
aware of the situation in which they stood, 
for those two noble Lords would not have 
so expressed themselves had they not been 
aware that it would not be displeasing to 
the Government. He was sorry that noble 
Lords and others in high authority should 
not have taken the more honest and manly 
course, of stating, in their places in Parlia- 
ment, any change of opinion with respect 
to so great an interest. A letter had been 
put forth from one holding a high situation 
as a feeler for the people, but he could as- 
sure the noble Lord and his colleagues that 
the agitation so raised, though it was joined 
in by the manufacturers, did not receive 
the sanction of the great masses who were 
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interested in manufactories. In 1822, when 
the agricultural interest was reduced to so 
low an ebb, that the loaf of bread was 
selling at 3d. to 34d., and meat at 2d.a 
pound, he had himself made a journey 
through the manufacturing districts, and 
found that distress prevailed to a frightful 
and enormous degree, thereby showing that 
the depression of the agricultural interest 
did not raise the manufacturing interest. 
The former consumed nine-tenths of the 
produce of the latter ; and how could the 
manufacturing interests do without such 
customers? The capital employed in the 


il 
jcultivation of the land ought to be pro- 


tected. If this country were to lean for 
support upon the produce of foreign coun. 
tries, in a very short time their supplies 
would fail us. In the meantime a great 
portion of the land of this country would 
be thrown out of cultivation. The agricul- 
tural interest would be ruined, and the dis- 
tress would not be upon them alone, but 
the ruin would be equally extended to the 
manufacturing interests. There was one 
part of the Speech which he felt himself 
obliged to protest against. It was that 
paragraph which stated that a reform of 
the Municipal Corporations of Ireland was 
essential for the peace of that unfortunate 
country. fle was of opinion that they 
would only keep up that agitation and 
strife which was the view of the country, 
and no bill for such a purpose would ever 
receive his support. 

Karl Jtoden also felt himself compelled 
to enter his protest—his most decided pro- 
test against that paragraph in the Speech 
of her Majesty’s Ministers. He felt also 
obliged to complain that no allusion had 
been made in the Speech to the situation in 
which the loyal population of that country 
was placed. The only mention made of 
unfortunate Ireland was to give more power 
to those who had ever been opposed to her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects. There never was 
an opening of Parliament in which the 
public mind was so excited with regard to 
the Speech from the Throne. He did not 
know how it would be received in this 
country, but he was certain that it would 
be received with surprise and indignation 
by the Protestants of Ireland, and not by 
them alone, but by many loyal Catholic 
subjects of this country, because no mention 
was made of the situation in which they 
were now placed. He trusted the subject 
would be taken up by some noble Lord, 
but if not, he would feel it his duty to 
bring it under their Lordships’ attention. 
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Viscount Melbourne: My Lords, though 
no mention was made in the Speech fro ym 
the Throne of the laws regulating the 
portation of foreign corn, or of s¢ veral oak r 
topics which were introduced by the nobl 
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Lords who opened this debate, yet I cannot | 


think it in ree unnatural, con- 
sidering the nature of the p 
which takes a g 
present circumstances of tli 
1 cannot think it 
or improper, 

Lords, have ente) 
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matter for discussion, it w 
natural and indeed 
noble Lords should also expr 
nions respecting them. For my 

should have been inclined to have pursued 
the prudent course of the n Duke oppo- 
site, and have abstained from touching upon 
these topics, had it not been for the obser- 
vation of the noble Lord opposite, who 
stated his belicf, that the noble Mover and 
Seconder would not 
sentiments upon the Corn-laws, had these 
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of the present system as the best possible, 
1 am not at the same time prepared, either 
isa member of the Government, or as a 
Mi sys r of Parliament, to pledge myself 
fron information which I have, toa 
change or alteration of = law as it stands. 
The noble Duke oppos has gone very 
distinctly and clearly ee all the topics 
of the Royal Speech, and has made wany 
observations in which I quite concur; but 
] sakn anweeualen 
think hardly fair, hardly 
noble that as far as 
» he approve the conduct 
been pursued in reference to the 
1 Belgium, and 
peace, which has 
> acc ptance both 
noble Duke added his hope, 
be forgotten, that the 
of Belgium, her separate ex- 
Holland, is bound up with the 
that while she is protected from 
mh If, she should be kept from 
committing agg on My 
Lords, I quite agree in the justice of this 
condition, and the noble Duke may be sure 
it will not be lost sight of. In reference to 
the noble Duke’s observation regarding the 
treaty with Austria, I may point out to 
hun, and to the that e free navi- 
vation of the is a material excep- 
tion to what tate of things under 
the former With reference to the 
creat Oriental empire, to all 
the important urses Which are being 
taken in the East, I trust the House will 
pt t] , of t noble Duke, 
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information and 
rious circumstances, 
on which the ope- 
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adoption of any measure which may be; to eomplain of in this respect. There is, 
introduced on that subject. Undoubtedly } in that country, a very large regular estab- 
some other phrase might have been chosen | lishment, besides a very considerable militia 


| 
: ete i 2 : 
than that of ‘‘absolutely essential,” but, | force, together forming an army powerful 


at the same time it is unquestionable, that | enough to laugh to scorn any attempt which 
in voting for the Address, no one necessa- {| may be made by the sympathisers. When, 
rily votes for any particular measure, or wever, we consider the character of the 
expresses an opinion beyond that of de-} c its innumerable and extensive 
claring the question to be one of great | lakes, forests, morasses, it would be quite 
importance, well worthy the consideration | impossible to keep up such a force as utterly 
of the House, and consequently in voting | to prevent all sudden aggressions and pre- 





for that paragraph of the Address, no one | datory excursions. icrefore 1 know not, 
involves himself in any pledge on the st | with reference to this province itself, what 
ject. ‘The measures which it is intended | nger measure you could adopt ; but, 
to introduce for the more speedy enforce- | with r¢ t to t covernment of the 
ment of law and justice throughout the | United States, rree with the noble Duke 
country, the various measures intended for | that every ns should be taken to do 
giving greater vigour to petty sessions and | that which it is the duty of every Govern- 
police, and generally strengthening the} ment to d mely to keep its subjects 
execution of the law in its inferior branches, ithin 1 wl nti and prevent 
throughout both the rural and urban dis- | bodi f men, the subjects of one state, 
tricts of the country, have been referred to} making attacks on their neighbours in 
in general phrases, for the purpose of ena-} another. ‘There is no reason, I apprehend, 
bling Parliament to introduce general loubt the sincerity of the government 
measures. In reference to another subject, | of the United States as to its wish to carry 
it is well known that great changes have | into effect the stipulations binding on it as 
taken place in the negro population of our | regards its duties to its neighbours ; but, 
West Indian colonies, and there are|considering the nature of the country— 
changes which will necessarily require | considering the vast extent of the frontier 
other great changes to be made in order to considering the comparative wildness of 
secure the full advantages of those alrea ly | those districts—and also considering the 
effected, and to render the state of society | racter of the Government—it must be 
in those parts of the empire safe, and likely | admitted, that it has serious difficulties to 
to be beneficial. In alluding in carrying this object into 
part of the Speech, the subject of which it | effect. verv exertion, however, has been 
18 impossible to regard without consid it ised, and very rept! ntatl yn has been 
uneasiness and vexation—I refer to the |] made, in order to induce the government 
state of Canada—the noble Duke, while | of the United States to exert itself for this 
he appears to approve of the tone of that ; , therefore st that these « xer- 
part of the Speech, expressing as it does | tions will > successful, 1, above all, 
her Majesty's determination to uphold her | when it is known what has been the result 
sovereignty in that quarter, states that he | in our p , where every attempt that 
could have wished to have scen some cor- | has been made at invasion has been com- 
responding measures of vigour adopted by y discomfited. I trust, therefore, that 
the Government, in order to carry that | an end will be pt wild spirit, which 
determination into effective operation. It | 1 | their neighbours as it is 
is quite clear that a state of things does | discreditable to th citizens of the United 
exist on the North American frontier | States. ‘he noble Duke conciuded his speech 
greatly to be deplored ; yet, when we re-| by remarking on the last paragraph of her 
member the disposition exhibited by the | Majesty’s Speech, in which allusion is 
various states there to interfere with each }| mad he large meetings that have been 
other's affairs, and the tendency to private | held in various parts of the country, of a 
warfare with each other, not greatly nt lawless an ingerous character— 
wondered at. When, however, the noble | meetings held by night, and at seasons the 
Duke so strongly ¢ xpresses his regret at lmost favourable for disorder and for the 
not seeing a vigorous demonstration made | concealment of crime—meetings where ex- 
in our Canadian province, in order to | citements were held out to the commission 
enable our subjects there to repel the out-| of the most criminal offences, and even to 
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rageous aggressions upon them, I am some- | der. At these meetings language of 
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what at a loss to understand what he has | the utmost violence was used with the 
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view of creating intimidation, and exciting 
the populace to acts of violence. ‘The 
noble Duke said, that while the people 
were exhorted and admonished in her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech to abstain from such pro- 
ceedings, they had been recommended by 
a noble Friend of mine, one of the Secre- 
taries of State, to take part in other public 
meetings, and that he had recommended 
them to take part in public discussions. 
Perhaps I am not so precisely informed on 
the subject as the noble Duke, nor with 
the same accuracy as to the language which 
fell from my noble Friend on the occasion 
alluded to; but if I am not much mis- 
taken, it was something in favour of public 
discussion, holding as my noble Friend 
does, meetings for public discussions to be 
highly advantageous and useful ; but Tam 
sure that nothing could fall from my noble 
Friend that could in any way justify the 
language which has been used at such 
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meetings as have been alluded to in her | 


Majesty's Speech. The noble Duke also 
said, that an hon. Gentleman, high in the 
confidence of the Government, had been 
allowed to go about the country exciting 
the people for various objects, and, among 
other things, threatening to raise two mil- 
lions of men. I suppose the noble Duke 
alluded to the hon. Member for Dublin, 
although I confess I should not have recog- 
nised him very readily under the descrip- 
tion given by the noble Duke. If that 
Gentleman, however, is not in the confi- 
dence of the Government, it would ap- 
pear, at any rate, that the Government 
possessed that Gentleman’s  contidence. 
The noble Duke, | presume, alluded to the 
Precursor Society. 1 beg to state, that I 


disapprove, as much as the noble Duke, of 


the existence of this or similar associations. 
I never approved of the existence of the 
Catholic Association, nor of its proceed- 
ings, nor of any similar bodies, in all their 
shapes and phases, as I conceived them 
calculated to supersede the authority of the 
law. I never did, nor do I now approve 
of such bodies; and certainly my opinion 
has undergone no change on this subjeet. 
But I do not hold that the Precursor So- 
ciety should be regarded in the same point 
of view as bodies that exist in this coun- 
try. The same extreme and violent lan- 
guage is not used in this society as at the 
mectings in the north of England, in 
which districts the adoption of murder and 
fire, and all kinds of violence and intimi- 
dation, have been suggested and recom- 
mended, 
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Gentleman stated, that he could raise two 
millions of men. I presume that he meant 
by this to declare that he could get two 
millions of men to give a shilling a-piece 
| for the purpose of becoming precursors. | 
‘therefore really think, that the observa- 
'tions of the noble Duke were hardly jus- 
tifiable in confounding two things really 
‘and essentially different. I conceive that 
there is a fair right to consider public 
affairs at meetings, provided this is done 
calmly and fairly ; but I do not consider 
that public meetings should be sanctioned, 
when there are encouragements to mas- 
and violence, and outrage. But 
under all the circumstances of the case, | 
am extremely satisfied to find that there 
will be unanimity in the vote we shall 
sive to-night. Having made these obser- 
‘vations on what fell from the noble Duke, 
| will not trespass longer on the time of 
your Lordships. 

Lord Brougham assured their Lordships, 
ithat it gave him unfeigned satisfaction 
| that nothing was to be found, either in the 
| Speech from the Throne or in the manner 
in which all their Lordships, save the noble 
Mover, had handled the great subjects 
contained in it, that called for any ma- 
‘terial difference of opinion, or that was 
likely to interrupt the harmony of debate 
'on an occasion on which courtesy to the 
Crown enjoined all possible forbearance, 
and begot in all, strong as their opinions 
imight be at other times, a disposition to 
consider the Address as an act of courtesy 
on the part of the House in return to an 
lact of courtesy on behalf of the Crown, 
}and to treat it as a measure which pledged 
them to nothing except that the matters 
contained in it were worthy the serious 
{consideration of their Lordships, rather 
than as an act of well matured and deli- 

He should not raise any 
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Sacre, 


all experience proved it to be, an occasion 
rather for joining in an act of courtesy, 
than pledging themselves to any one sub- 
stantive proposition. But both the Mover 
and Seconder of the Address, had referred 
| to several topics, which, with the except- 
jion of one single allusion to himself per- 
sonally, he would dismiss with this obser- 
| vation, that they were marked by a curious 
infelicity in the seleetion of all the topics 
which ought, with proper judgment and 


| delicacy, to have been least noticed, and 
| with a parallel infelicity in omitting 
; mention of all those topics on which 
The noble Duke said, that that | 

i 


the 
the 
Speech ought to have touched, but did not, 
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as he should presently have occasion to 
illustrate by one or two examples. What 
the noble Seconder of the Address had 
said with reference to his connexion with 
the subject of national education, thereby 
supplying one of the omissions in the 
Speech, but which he, preferring one para- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech to two in any 


time, regretted it had not, as he wished it 
had been, found there—what his noble 
Friend had said in reference to that 

ject he was fully justified in saying, and 
he would not frustrate the hope which had 
been expressed, that he would be ready at 
all times to redeem the pledges he had 
given to their Lordships and the country 
in behalf of any reasonable, soundly-prin- 
cipled, justly-contrived, practical plan of 
national education ; and that no personal 
motive, as he called it, and no party mo- 


sub- 


tive, would ever make him swerve from | 


the course he had ever holden on that 
great question, only taking leave to add his 
lamentation, which his noble Friend had 
omitted in his speech, that that Address did 
not contain some paragraph pledging their 
Lordships to the adoption of some practical 
measure on the subject, which he, not- 
withstanding personal, notwithstanding 


party considerations, should then have been | 
too ready, too happy, too delighted, to | 


have supported, provided it were framed, 
bottomed, and propounded on those sound 
and liberal principles to which he had 
alluded. And now with respect to one, 
the only matter on which he differed on 
the present occasion from the noble Duke 
(Wellington)—he meant the conduct of 
eertain parties in the United States on the 
frontier of Canada. He _ purposely ab- 
stained from all observation on the ques- 
tion of Canada; he abstained from it, not 
because he agreed in the observations of 
the noble Mover of the Address upon that 
subject, the sort of lecture which, in pass- 
ing, his noble Friend had read to their 
Lordships, the other House of Parliament, 
and the Crown, on account of a measure 


which was passed last Session by Queen, | 


Lords, and Commons; but upon that he 
would say nothing, because his noble 
Friend, the last Governor of Canada, had 
that night most manfully, and in a manner 
which, in his opinion, did him the highest 


honour, testified his anxious and most na- | 


tural and justifiable earnestness and even 


impatience of every hour that passed over | 


his head, until that question had been 
brought in his presence before their Lord- 
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ships. He reserved what he had to say 
upon the general question to that occasion, 
which would be the proper time for the 
discussion. But the noble Duke made a 
remark to which he could not avoid ad- 
verting, because he did not think the noble 
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noble Mover’s or Seconder’s speech at any { Duk: 


Viscount who spoke last was sufficiently 
| aware of the grounds on which the noble 
put the question, and the failure of 
his arrument, which seemed to him, with 
all respect, to be complete in that point of 
view. ‘* Why,” said the noble Duke, 
|“ did not the American Government inter- 
fere along that widely-extended, barren, 
| uninhal 
ivated, frontier, to individuals 
passing over under the influence of political 
| opinions, or worse motives, in order to 
commit predatory, or aid in rebellious, ex- 
peditions?” ‘The noble Duke, as appeared 
|to him, in a great degree answered him- 
self; for he said, the 


ited 


prevent 


“let me tell Go- 
| vernment, that if such expeditions from 
'the United States across the Canadian 
| frontier continue, if such a predatory or 
| political system of interference is perse< 
;vered in, all the power of the English 
| Government in Canada will not avail to 
| prevent retaliatory measures by the sub- 
| jects of Canada on those of the United 
States.” But if all the power of a go- 
| vernment much more solidly established— 
}a government with much better means of 
repressing such proceedings—a government 
much more vigorous than that of a repub- 
lic like the United States could be sup- 
posed to be—if an established government, 
with 12,000 regular troops, besides militia, 
backed too by the great mass of the people, 
was unable to prevent such incursions, 
what could Mr. President Van Buren be 
| expected to accomplish with no such means, 
| with an equally extended frontier, with a 
people not taking part with him to repress 
| such incursions, but sympathising with 
| them, having no standing army and no re- 
gular militia, when we professed that our 
own Government, much more vigorous, 
much better armed, having a standing army, 
a regular militia, a much better force at 
| home and abroad, could not prevent re- 
prisals ? Sut then it might be said, it 
would be just to make reprisals on the one 
hand, while the predatory incursions on 
the other were lawless and unjustifiable. 
The difficulty of prevention, however, was 
| not in proportion to the injustice of the 
aggression or the badness of the cause, but 
in proportion to the intensity of the mo- 
| tives of the sympathisers ; and whether the 
C 
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motive was plunder or political sympathy 
did not in any degrce alter the question. 
He rejoiced in the hi urmony which »revailed 
between this country and Amerca. He 
looked on the continuance of peace between 
those two countries us of the utmos_ possible 
importance to England, as well as to Am 
the peace, civilization, und hap- 
piness of the whole world; and putting 
into one scale the continuance of those 
pacific dispositions, the unm 
durance of that unbroken harmony, 
into the other the whole 
Canadian po 

togethe r—if he held the 
would kick the beam. 
only ground on which it was his 
differ from the noble Duke, he 

press his entire concurrence in the ot 
observations which had from 
At the same time he hoped and trusté 
noble Duke h id been 
what a noble Friend of his was 
have said at Liverpool. Perhaps it was 
not very prudent for a Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to say anything 
about the propriety of the people holding 
large meetings ; but he was morally certain 
that his noble Friend had not said anything 
by way of countenancing disorderly or re- 
bellious meetings ; he ] ad the words 
his noble it had always been the 
characteristic of a W hig Government, 
was of the pre 
ple the 
peace. 
perate 
** teniperate” was 
word ‘ legal,” 
clearly meant, 
but that ' 
strong, should take place meetings ; 
and turther, to show that he did not mean 
to extend his permission beyond the letter 
of the law, within twenty-four hours of the 
time he learned the fact of the torchlight 
meetings, his noble Friend issued a procla- 
mation to put them down. Some 

tions had been made on that part of the 
Speech which related to our policy in India. 
He hoped no great time would elapse before 
that important question was brought under 
the consideration of the House. He 
unwilling to anticipate that necessary dis~ 
cussion. Ele was aware of ‘ulty 
and complexity of the qi was 
also aware that the present Gov 
India, stood 
mistook not, 
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'transfer his blane from the authorities in 
| India to the authoritics at home. 
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meet with the approval of the authorities at 
home. [Viscourt Me/bourne.—Yes, yes. ] 
was sorry to hear it. He must then 
He had 
rumours which were so ex- 
circulated, and which had been 
referred to, if he mistook not, by his right 
Friend, t sident of the Board of 
Controul, being l] 
founded—he meant that most culpable } 


hoped that the 


hon. 
summer, as 
ceeding of ta Government 


e.—QOh! as to 


re-transfer 

horities at home 

would Jeave his 

ne there. ut it was placing our Go- 
vernment it dia 
ation, 


in a very peculiar situ. 
leaving it in the hands of those whos 
most important the 


their to the 


from beginning of 
present hour, 
formally re- 
pudiated by the authorities at home ; for 
treaty was refused ratification; it 
could only be refused ratitication for having 
been disapproved of, and it was disapproved 
of, in his judgment, most wisely and justly, 
asa treaty that brought dishonour on the 
Cnelhi In these circum- 
stances, and armed with all the power over 
public opinion in India, which a dissavowed, 
disclaimed might 
to the lot, 
whether 


act 


administration 


sh lame in India. 


crovernment, 
it fell 
at government, 


mawainalh tls 
Unavole iY. 


posse SS in 
unhappily, 


necessaruy 


that country, 
ot 
to carry on one of the most 
large, extensive operations, both of policy 
and of \ war, Which he would venture to say, 
days of Lord Clive—from the 
fate of their eastern empire 
battle of Assye, had never 
ated, promulgated, or 
‘nglish statesman in India. 
He said nothing now of the capture of the 
Karack, in the Persian Gulf ; he 
of the negociation with 
Princes, on the violation of 
which that capture was effected—of thes 
said nothing, nor would he be 
into an on that singular 
which an Indian 
uught itself justified in 
in a proclamation to all the 
containing, he admitted, a most 
candid statement of the views, and 
arguments on which policy was 
framed, and the re the mi 
reasoning, ‘he all colour of 
argument by which in this way a conclu- 


| 
d on the 
. ] 
been —— exe- 
by any 


said 


the Afghanistan 


nothing nuw 


carried argument 
reasoning, by 
Government thi 


avowing 


process Ol 


world, 
motives, 
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sion was arrived at—that because the King 
of Persia did something they did not like, 
therefore, they would march an army to 
dethrone the King of Cabul. Of all thes: 
things he said nothing. He did not adver 
to the history of Cabul—to the kind o 
man now about to be set up—a pretender 
—a mendicant pensioner on our charity. — 
4 man twice dethroned, because he was 
hateful to his people in Cabul, and their 
only reason for preferring him to Dost 
Mahomed, now on the throne, and whom 
our own envoy, Sir John Burnes, decl 

in his dispatches to be a wise, abl 
politic Prince—their on] 
ferring him, being, that the one was 
legitimate Sove reign of right, and th 
only the popular 
people preferred—so different were the 
principles of their foreign policy, on this 
side of the Cape, recognizing particular 
Sovereigns, because they were the choice 
of the people, 
were not the choice of the people, but, 
having a legitimate character, were ex- 
pelled by the people. The 
India was founded on opinion — that 
had been said again and again, until it 
had become a byword and a_ proverb 
of Indian policy; but, believe him, it 
meant nothing but the opinion—1st, that 
they governed there better for the 
themselves, which he freely admitted 
been the case up to the present h Ur 5 2nd, 
that they governed justly as regarded the 
foreign relations with the native saaaes 
which he could not admit; and lastly, the 
opinion of their power and force ; he hoped 
in God, that opinion would not now be 
weakened by its being found that they had 
marched 600 miles to the nor th-west of 
India on a speculation of dethroning one 
king and putting another in his 1 room, all 
that force, that body of actual, effective, 
substantive power, in the opinion of which 
they held their eastern dominions. ‘There 
was a resolution of Parliament ; it was in- 
corporated in a statute, and that resolution, 
and the exigency of that statute, he greatly 
feared would not be found to be violated 
on the present occasion ; it declared it to 
to be against the wishes, policy, and honour 
of England, to extend our conquest in India. 
They need not be afraid that the present 
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y reason for 


Sov reign, whon 


. a yee . + } = 1 
In preicrence to others wno 


proceeding would violate that resolution, or 


break that statutory enactment; they need 
not fear the wish of the public would be 
thwarted, or the policy of the country 
counteracted, or the honour of the country 
tarnished in the present instance, by any 
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, extension of our Indian Cominions; whe- 
| ther those Indian dominions would be ree 
duced in extent, in consequence of those 
| wild, wide, unintelligible operations, which 
they would have a better ¢ ppo rtunity of 
afterwards discussing when tl hey could see 
ore than they now saw—always remind- 
ing the ir Lordships that he was now giving 
dian Government great fair play, for 
bserving onl 
1], onl 


v; he was deciding, if 
y on their own case— 
he made no attack 
sion of was their own 
indid, and, he 
ion of their 
W to say a 
r western 

id respec LT 

: aul P Ct 
Im Cmayr 1cip tine 

| : 


their slaves ; but among the ameieaa in 
the Speech, which he h in vain listened 
to from the 
Address, which he 


was one 


Mover and Seeonder of the 
had in vain listened for 
very remarkable one, and that was 
in alluding to what the West Indies had 
done, no reference had been made to what 
the Mauritius had not done. Why had 
there been no mention of that in the 
man, not acquainted with 
ld be led to believe that 

Vest-Indian colonics had emanci- 

slaves; but here was the Mau- 

rown colony, containing about 

laves, without any 

Mauritius had done 

; hing, How stood the case 

‘espect to the Mauritius? there 

were ten reasons in Jamaica for emanci- 
the slaves before their time, there 
en thousand reasons in the Mauritius 
why that should be done » be cause in Ja« 
| maica we was a sort of tit] le to the slaves, 
holder of an estate having a right to 
possess them; but 30,000 of the 80,000, 
as was stated by Sir George Murray, and 
he knew that it had been underrated by 
10,000, or perhaps 20,000 had been carried 
to the Mauritius since the abolition of the 
slave trade, and each of these slaves was 
there by no legal title, but by a title de- 
rived from a commission of a capital 
felony. Was ever so strong a case made 
out for insisting upon the emancipation of 
the 80,000 slaves. Suppose a jury of 
twelve men had been impanelled to try 
whether six men had, or had not been 
of a capital felony, and that evidence 
iplete, did any man say that the 
acquit the whole 


patin @ 
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were 


every 


guilty 

Was int on 

jury would not, at once, 
2 
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six on the well-known principle, that it was 
better that these guilty men should escape, 
than that one innocent man should suffer ? 
Was it not better, then, that the whole 
80,000 should be liberated than that those 
among them who were free men, and as 


much entitled to their liberty as any of 


their Lordships, should be detained two 
years in bondage. 
noble and learned Lord, I will give notice, 
perhaps irregularly, that if some satisfae- 
tory explanation is not given of this omis- 
sion in the Speech, in a few days, I shall 
urge u} the House 1 
adoptins a wise and just policy towards 
our West-Indian colonics, not to say 


on the necessity of 


done not merely to the slaves, but 
colonies, which have behaved so admirably. 


Now, my Lords, | say one word on that, | 
to which the noble Duke referred, and to | 
which I have already incidentally adverted, | 
| but an annuity, that he may expatriate 


the meetings and the supposed illegal pro- 
ceedings in Lancashire, &e. My Lords, I 
believe that the speakers, rather than the 
Speech, or the Address, have somewhat 
exaggerated the extent of those disturb- 
ances: but J am far from saying that no 
groundexists for the observations made upon 
them. That speeches criminal, not to say 


insane, have been uttered by parties now in | 
| woman, an objection was made, not to the 
| criminality—not to the foul and hideous 


imprisonment or going to be tried for mis- 
demeanours, is undeniable; but my Lortls, 
it is equally true that these are not the 
only parts of the empire in which illegal 
speeches have been made—in which law- 
less excitement has been tried—on an ex- 
citeable race of people—a people, many of 
whom we find are so ignorant, that they 
do not form their opinions for themselves, 
but suffer other men to think for them— 
who act as though they were positive—I 
can say no less, as if the motive which set 
their hands in motion to commit crimes 
hateful in the sight of God and man—not 
by any motive residing in their own bo- 
soms, but by some base, 
tical, or rebellious—I care not what—but 
by some form of illegal and immoral inter- 


est or wish, residing in the bosoms of other | 


men, and communicated byj{those other men 
through their lips, and instilled into the 
ears of their reckless mechanical puppets. 
My Lords, it is a shocking thing, that in 
the nineteenth century, and towards the 
middle of it—that in a civilised country — 
a land that boasts of its police and its con- 
stitution—of its regular system of laws, 
and above all, of its admirable administra- 


tion of justice—-that in a christian country, | 
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My Lords, said the | 
| mortal man ever saw such a state of things 


c 


the | 
Mauritius, in order that justice may be | 
the | 
| and can it 


or sordid, or fana- | 
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under these circumstances, blessed with 
such institutions, human life seems no more 
to be regarded than mere animals or chat- 
tels—and human blood seems to be poured 
out as water upon the land—where any set 
of men may have an interest, or supposed 
interest, or desire to make the sacrifice, 
My Lords, I well remember asking a high 
law authority in that country, whether 
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in any country calling itself civilised, as 
that of a country where any one who is 
rich enough to give 20/. to another may 
have his enemy’s life taken away? To 
which he added —** provided he be also not 
only rich enough, but extravagant enough, 
to give 20/. for what he could get done for 
20s." My Lords, is it not monstrous— 
be denicd? Have we not seen 
it proved on oath, notwithstanding all the 
impediments which beset witnesses, so that 
we have not only to grant a sum of money, 


himself to Constantinople, or to Algiers, 
or to Herat, or to some other land, where 
human life is more valued than in his own? 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties, we 
have had it proved within the last month, 
that when it was resolved by persons 
minded to kill two individuals, that one 


should kill the man, and the other the 


crime of murder, but that the person on 
whom the lot had fallen to kill the woman 


| happened to have some conviction, that it 


was more convenient that he should kill 
the man, so he changed the parts, and both 
the man and the woman were murdered. 
And yet, my Lords, to my infinite astonish- 
ment, I have heard the Crown lawyers 


_who conducted the prosecution, congratu- 
late themselves and the country that the 


charges of conspiracy had been disproved— 
that there existed no ‘‘ extensive” conspi- 
racy in that part of the United Kingdom. 
My Lords, | know not what that learned 


person meant by “ extensive” conspiracy, 


/and I care not; but this I do know, that 


the state of society in that part of lreland 
—1 go no further—is such, that murder is 
spoken of, tried, ordered, discussed, agreed 
done, compassed, and perpetrated in 
a way which I defy you to find a match 
for, [ had almost said in the centre of the 
\frican desert. And, my Lords, while 
these examples of criminal justice were 
ctually being made, an amiable, a respected 
nobleman, an admirable member of society, 
beloved by those about him, endeared even 


to b 
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to the bulk of his tenantry by his conduct , 
as a landlord—is murdered—is shot at, as 
a beast, from behind a hedge, and no more 
idea seems to be entertained of discovering 
who did the deed, than if it were physi- 
cally impossible to trace the steps of the 
assassin. My Lords, | cannot help asking 
whether all can be well in the administra- 
tion of the law and police in a country 
where such shocking—such revolting scenes 
take place—and where the most impudent 
audacity—the most enormous effrontry, 
coupled with the blackest malignity, en- 
deavours to turn suspicion from the real 
assassin, and to fix it upon one in whom, 
bad as the crime would be, in whoever did 
it—on one in whom the deed would have 
been a crime of incalculably blacker dye— 
and would almost curdle one’s blood in 
one’s veins. ‘This is the last effort of fac- 
tious and desperate audacity —of profligate 
falsehood—of an unprincipled and malig- 
nant nature. This last crowns the whole ; 
and I devotedly hope that justice be done, 
if not upon the murderer, at least upon 
those who only yield in infamy to the as- 
sassin of the father—I!I mean the assassin 
of the reputation of the son. They little 
know what Englishmen are made of, they 
little know what English blood boils in 


English veins who fancy that all their in- 


fluence with the Government can protect 
them, if they show their faces in this 
country, from universal execration and 
horror. My Lords, that there has been 
less of political agitation than of what is 
called—by a convenient distribution of 
the subject— Agrarian” outrages, Iam | 
ready to admit, but have we not had poli- 
tical agitation, and the noble Viscount— 
with his usual good humour, with which 
he often succeeds in involving serious and 
important subjects in a momentary plea- 
santry—-the noble Viscount, adverting to 
what the noble Duke had referred to, as a 
person supposed to be very high in the con- 
fidence of her Majesty’s Government—the | 
noble Viscount said he did not know of it ; 
that was a very ungrateful return. How- 
ever, if he did not know it, he soon dis- 
covered it, for he directly said, perhaps 
the noble Duke referred to the Member 
for Dublin. I should not wonder if he did. 
Oh, but says the noble Viscount, he is not 
in our confidence at all, | am not in his 
confidence— there’s a deal of love lost be- 
tween us—we don’t like him— we have | 
a great contempt for him—we have no con- | 
fidence in him—we think him a man not | 
to be trusted in the slightest degree—of | 
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course we never offered to make him the 
second judge in Ireland ; but if we did, we 
had uo confidence in him—though it is cer- 
tainly considered a great mark of confidence 
1 this side of the water—and my noble 
and learned Friend opposite (Lord Lynd. 
hurst) would have thought it very strange 
to be told that the Government of which 
he was a Member, showed their distrust of 
him by making him Master of the Rolls ; 
and possibly Ministers wished to show 
ereater distrust of the individual I am allud- 
ing to by making him Chief Justice of the 
(Jueen’s Bench in Ireland, for by the rule 
of three, if the Mastership of the Rolls 
shows distrust, the Chief Justiceship of 
the Queen’s Bench shows more distrust. 
All this is very pleasant, taking it upon 
the footing of drollery, on which the noble 
Viscount put it. But, now, just see what’s 
going to happen in consequence of all this— 
the rev. Mr. Stephens is going to be tried, 
and for that reason I abstain from saying 
his offence ; but I know how 
is—God forbid I should say 
that any one should be convicted—but that 
the law should have its course; that if he 
be guilty, he should be found guilty ; that 
if he be God 
send him a just deliverance ; but it is not 
always that men are tried upon the merits 
Aa —and 
no counsel could be found more ingenious 
than the one selected by Mr. 
does not apply himself to the issue of guilty 
or not guilty but to topics that will tell in 
the of the jury—and juries lend 
their ears to such topics. And, my Lords, 
how does it happen that- the arm of the 
law, so omnipotent in Lancashire to 
arrest any man who seditious 
speech, drops paralyzed on the other side of 
the channel. The counsel for the defendant 
wili say, how is it that the man escapes 
who talked about 2,000,000 petitioners 
approaching the Queen, all loyal subjects, 
but “ fighting men” and such topics would 
influence the jury, and they have influ- 
enced many who 
think | may ask her Majesty’s Ministers 
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innocent, he be acquitted. 


of their case. 1 ingenious counsel 


stevens— 


minds 


as 


makes a 


are not jurvmen—and I 
whether they have any confidence in those 
individuals in Ireland, and whether they 
will, | will not say use strong language, 
that would be dangerous, that might risk 
but whether they will use 


some votes, 


| their influence humbly to intreat these in- 


dividuals who have such confidence in them 
to abstain from a course productive of such 
pernicious results. My Lords, 1 have dis- 
charged my duty, and a painful duty it 
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was, and the more so because I have long 
taken part with those very individuals, and, | 
therefore, I feel the more bound when I | 
see them transgressing all law, and hoping | 
to countenanced, and being counte 
nanced by those who have no confidence in 
them, though they them 
favour; to pers suade the 
such proceedings, = I 
my mind of that heavy 1 
felt pressing upon it ever since | 
the murder of Lord Norbury, and 
horrors of the Tipperary Special Con 
sion. My Lords, i id 
Lord John Russell or 
reluctant to put down turbulence and 
lessness ;_ for though 
whom I have referred has st 
Grey and Lord 

principled Min 
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you my ideas upon one matter connected 

with it. The noble Viscount said that he | 
ly 


remained of precisely the opinion of which 
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| that 


| repeal of 


j objec t10n to give 


| Chancellor 
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he was last Session, and then 
what he doubtless thought, was what he 
said last Session. I, being for the abolition 
of the Corn-laws, rejoice to hear him give 
that gloss, for was very different: all he 
“ays er I won’t pledge myself to 
bil ' to repeal the Corn-laws. | 
edged himself last Session to 
repeal. Now lat is one step 
; and I hope the next step he 
ve the easier cheaper step of 

hen | make 
was thing 
last Ses- 
very great in- 
He said, | 


of the Corn- 
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giving me his support w 
But there 
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| know had 

parties. 
any alteration 
less I find that the people of 
this country call out for the repeal, I think 
what he ah sodas it was 
nt for a person in his situation 
thing— I rejoice that 
it, because I, being for the 
the Corn-laws, and having a very 
at a to see (I hope not any- 
li agitation in a bad sense)—but to 
ople meet peaceably, and express 


motion. 
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observa- 
effect 
My noble 
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effect ; 
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premising, as I 
undoubtedly a 
speech in 
have been 
for a protective 
made then was 
any such protection. | 
ginning of it, ‘‘ I have no 
ey whatever protection 
you are entitled to.” J was listened to by 
the landed Gentle men when | = that— 
to that they confined their attention ; but I 
1 will you now 
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re protection by 
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hear what I said myself, and therefore you 
may imagine what my wonder was how 
any reporters could catch even a word that 
I said. However, I found an account of 
my speech reported. In the midst of all 
this noise I was going on to show, they had 
no right to any protection at all. What 
recollection is, that I 
eX] 
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ti 

ti 


brings it to my 
remember saying, I was 
land storm, that it 
difficulty I could mal 

have taken, mv Lords, t 
tunity of touching u 

cause this is the first 
said a subject of 
sidered what in technical 
My Lords, I 
and in 
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this sort could 
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open question. 
different 


have at different times, 
Governments, been what are called open 
questions; and I know there have been ex 
amples (the Slave trade and atholic 
(Juestion are of Governments who 
having opinions upon every other subject, 
have lust the functions of rulers by 
ing, that on this subject they had none. Is 
the experience of those two qu stions, 

the results of this : 
tempt you to look with 
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league together as party? Why d 
party assume to govern the country rather 
than another ? Why, but that they are knit 
together by community of sentiment upon 
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great public questions. ‘‘ [dem sentire de 
republica,” has been in all times, and 
among the best of statesmen, a bond of 
union, fair, intelligible, honourable, con- 
ductive t» the common weal. It is grounded 
on nest principle; reared in virtuous 
conduc su —— the public cood. But 

r bon d of union formed of a 
hat knits together far 
le *Fadem velle atque 
it has been known and 
ler matlos ¢ sl firma 
all opin- 
every sent the 
1 interest to honest 
hdication of the power 
dictates, and sense of 
ommands—such is the vile dross of 
made that bind pro- 
in a confederacy to 
( at the expense of 
every duty—and that is the literal mean- 

" **onen questions.” It is that each 
and recorded opinions, but 
is Willing 
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as well as here upon this subject, and as it 
was the first time I heard the matter 
avowed, and in terms broached before your 
Lordship, I have taken the first opportunity 
of entering my protest against it. I thank 


your Lordships for enduring the length of 
these observations, and now think it my | 


bounden duty to abstain from any further 
remark. 

The Marguis of Lansdowne did not in- 
tend to follow the example of the noble and 


learned Lord, by protracting this debate. | 
iever, alluded to the state of Ireland, and 
1oble Lords who had | 
| he should say something upon that subject. 


The noble Lord had gone far beyond the 
example set by the 
moved and seconded the Address, in intro- 


ducing other topics and further comments, | 


which, with great respect for the eloquence 
with which they were introduced,—listened 
to as they had been with 
amusement by all the House, and with 
great rapture, no doubt by many of the 


noble Lords opposite,—he thought himself 
this evening, 


justified in passing over 


because they almost all invariably related 


to subjects which had been the subject of 


notice in this House as practical questions 


hereafter, or were topics upon which it had 
been announced that papers and communi- | 


cations would be laid before the House at 
no distant period. But avoiding all these 
topics, there was one which might be lable 


to much misapprehension, if the observa- | 


tions of the noble and learned Lord 


re- 


{LORDS} 
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noble Friend, that the empire of India was 
an empire of opinion ; when that discussion 
came to be entertained in that House, he 
would ask it to determine, whether the 


| empire, as founded upon opinion, was not 
| sounder and safer than at any former time. 


delight and | 


| adverted to. 


mained unnoticed, and he therefore deemed | 


it indispensably necessary to say a few 
words. He understood his noble and learned 


ee . . | 
Friend to suppose, that the policy of the 


government of India during the last year, 
was a policy which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not prepared to support. Now 
in justice to his noble Friend at the head 
of the government of India, but still 
more in justice to the interests of that 
empire, which he had administered with 
such honour to himself, he wished 
tinctly to state, that to every word of that 
noble Lord’s manifesto (as the noble and 


learned Lord had called it), but of his expo- 


dis- 


} against the governor of that country. 


He had risen simply to make these observa. 
tions in order that no misapprehension 
might go forth to the country upon the 
subject. Many of the other topics to which 
his noble Friend had alluded he considered 
it unnecessary to advert to ; he had, how- 


their Lordships might perhaps expect, that 


No one viewed with more horror than he 
did the crime that had been committed in 
that country, but it was not because par- 
ticular parts of that country were stained 
by the commission of crimes such as had 
been adverted to, that it was to be said, 


| that the peace of Ireland was in danger, or 


that any charge should be brought forward 
It 
was painful for him to advert to the crimes 
that had taken place in Ireland long since ; 
but the very first year he landed there, the 
part of the country in which he resided was 
stained with the commission of crime little 
less atrocious than the one that had been 
A most amiable magistrate 
had been murdered. The murderer was 
never discovered, but at that time it was 
not thought that the Government was to 


~ 


blame with respect to that particular act 


}and the other acts that lad taken place in 





sition of the motives of the policy of the go- | 


vernment of India as there published to the 


world, her Majesty's Government were 


| 


Ireland ; no vigilance or energy was want- 
ing upon the part of the local government 
in expressing their detestation of the atro- 
city of the deed, or in their attempts to 
bring the individual who had committed 
it to punishment. His noble and learned 
Friend had spoken about the seditious lan- 
guage that had been used in Ireland. He 
would put it to him whether it was not far 
better to take no notice of it than to pro- 
secute the party. The public policy and 


| justice of the country in his opinion, did 


not require that it should be made the sub- 
ject of public prosecution, and he trusted 


| that his noble Friend would give credit to 


parties, as far as they could be made parties, | 
not only by adopting the conduct there an- | 


nouneed, but by applauding the 
and, he would add, beyond the wisdom, the 
justice, with reference to the interests of 
the Indian empire, of the course which had 
been there pursued. He would not go into 
these transactions now, but this he would 
state, adopting the test laid down by his 


wisdom, | 





° 
hose who had abstained from prosecuting, 
on the ground that if they had done so, it 
would only be the means of increasing the 
criminality which it was the object of all 
Government to repress. The Government, 
of which his noble and learned Friend was 
a member had abstained from such prosecu- 
tion, and it was in the deliberate exercise 
of their judgment, that the present Govern- 
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ment had acted as they had done. He 
denied, therefore, that they were to be 
charged with remissness for the course they 
had adopted. On the part of the Go- 
vernment of this country, as well as on the 
behalf of the government of India he 
courted the utmost latitude of inquiry, 
either in that or in the other House of 
Parliament. 
rality of the topics of the Speech had met 
with the approbation of their Lordships, 
and he trusted that their Lordships would 
unanimously agree to the Address. 
Address agreed to. 
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HOt COMMONS, 
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AppRESS—ANSWER TO THE SPEE( 11. | 
The Royal Speech having been read, 


the most gracious Speech which they had 


heard, he had to bespeak the indulgence of | 
venturing to move an} 


the House, in 
humble, dutiful, and loyal 
answer to the Speech. 
pressed with the difficulty of his situation, 
as under any circumstances, 


address in 


occasion. 
important subjects that were embraced im 


the Speech from the Throne, subjects which | 
were in a very great degree foreign to his | 


habits, upon which he had no great know- 


ledge, and which he was not competent to | 
discuss, in throwing himself upon the in- | 
dulgence of the House, he would endea- | 


vour, to the utmost of his power, not to 
weary their patience. He would endea- 
vour, moreover, as far as he possibly could, 


to avoid the inconveniences that arose from | 
protracted discussions upon the Address ; | 
endeavour to | 


and, above all, he would 
avoid saying anything that could occasion 


asperity, or give rise to an acrimonious | 
| a treaty had been concluded between the 


debate. He would then proceed to make 
a few short observations upon the different 


topics referred to in the gracious Speech | 
which they had heard that dav delivered. 


It could not but be a matter of sincere 


congratulation to the House and 


their anxiety to maintain our alliance, and 
the most friendly relations ; and that the 
peace which had been purchased at the 
expense of so much treasure and blood con- 
tinued to our advantage, and the advyan- 


{Fes. 5} 


He was glad that the gene- | 





He felt deeply im- | 


he should | 
have felt his utter inability to undertake | 
this duty, but particularly on the present | 
Considering the numerous and | 


the | 
country that her Majesty still continued to | 
receive assurances from foreign powers, of 
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tage of our commercial interests. It was 
also a subject of sincere congratulation to 
him, looking at the state of the manufac- 
tures of this country, to see so wide a field 
opened to British enterprise and capital. 
It was, indeed, in his opinion no matter of 
slight importance that we should have suc 
ceeded in entering into treaties with 
Austria and Turkey, which were calcu- 
lated to open those vast countries to Bri- 
tish enterprise and capital. The treaty 
with Austria had placed our merchants on 
the same footing as the most favoured 
people of that empire. ‘The ‘Turkish 
treaty also destroyed those vexatious regu- 
lations and restrictions that tended to 
cripple the trade, and to prevent the free 
circulation of the manufactures of this 


Answer to the Speech. 


| country with that portion of the world. 


Looking at the particular attitude in which 


| Turkey stood—looking at the social state 
Mr. &. Buller rose and said, that after | 


of that country—looking at the vast re- 
which she afforded for internal 
navigation, looking, also, at her vast unde- 
veloped agricultural resources, her large 
and indeed inexhaustible commercial re- 


sources 


sources, he felt that it was scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the advantages that must be 
derived to the commerce of this country, 
from the treaty which had been entered 


into ; it 


was of the highest importance to 
nation so peculiarly caleu- 
lated to a country possessing 
such undeveloped agricultural resources, 
possessing as we did such means of capital 
to manufacture, and deliver our produce in 
every quarter of the world. Independently 
of this, not only were our means and re- 
sources enlarged, but if we looked at the 
state of the public mind, and public opinion 
in that country, we should find a large 
population strongly prejudiced in favour of 
British connection, prejudiced in favour of 
our arts and manners, and receiving gladly 
such articles of luxury as we were able to 
furnish to them. The next subject that 
attracted attention was, the statement that 


connect with 
benefit us, 


powers for settling the differences 
between Holland and Belgium. It was 
a matter of congratulation that an 
answer had been received announcing the 
accession of the King of the Netherlands to 
the terms of the treaty. Considering that 
that treaty was based upon stipulations 
which had _ previously received the consent 
of the King of Belgium—looking at the 
great importance of finally establishing the 
independence of the country, and with a 
view to the true interests of Belgium itself, 


five 
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he was sure that some concession would be 
made by the people of that country even of | 
their own interests and feelings, in order 
to meet the wishes of the great powers of 
Europe, and to place themselves on a foot- | 
ing of national independence. The next 
subject referre: to in her Majesty’s Speech 
Was one to W 
pleasure in directing 
not but be a matter of deep 
disappointment ( 
seemingly di 


settlement of 
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much less 


It 


ich there was 


actentvion, 


aista 
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ry a matter of the 

to which 


existed in 5] 
to this count 
consideration, and one t 
all look with great [] 
that at no distant period tranquility would 
be established that great country, and 
the peaceful enjoyment of liberal principles 
under a liberal hte ned royvern- 
ment. He regretted earn that 
differences had existed between ns r Majes- 
ty’s Ministers and urt ¢ 
and that the inp of | 
yet fully complied with the 
the 
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British Minister, and 
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sk On 
occasion. 
connected with our donk 
illuded to by 
L1eCeSsl for 
the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Ireland. Considering loyal 
character and feelings of the people of that 
portion of the empire, he trusted that the 
House would sce the necessity of conferring 
upon that people to the fullest extent, the 


rights, privileges, and immunities which 


ty ar 
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are enjoyed in this country. He trusted, 
that after the pledge contained in the Ad- 
the pis -e would redress all 
and adopt all 
dered measures of reform, and particularly 
bearing in mind what had been thrown out 


just grievances, well-consi- 
Wiiat 
by several infl tial 
yy severa influential 
1 of the other H 
lifficulties of the poor-law and 


had been satisf: 
> We 


\Mlembers both of this 
when 
the 
ly adjusted, 
to [re- 
e reform of her corporations, Con- 
he did now 
sent Ses- 


int ouse, that the 
tith« 
actor 
needing 
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| these circumstances, 
hope, tha le pr 

hout conterring 

t measure of corporation 

reform. also appeared, that her Majesty 
contempl. lated the prosecution and comple- 
tion of measures for the purpose of carrying 
the Ee 
mers. ‘These measures 
» table of the House. 
whilst their 
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that the negro was now released from the 
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of his wants, and the largeness of his; advocates seemed to expect. He trusted, 
wages, he ranked now amongst the most | however, that whatever petitions might 
prosperous labourers in the world. He! be sent in on these subjects, the House 
had much satisfaction in looking forward to| would receive them in a_ spirit which 
the ultimate prosperity of these colonies, | would show that it was prepared to listen 
and results he thought would show, that | with willingness to arguments and fair 
this great measure was as conducive to the | representation, but that it would yield 
interests and wealth, « 

nour and character of Great Britain. There | was one subject upon which, though not 
was another topic upon which he fel mentioned jesty’s speech, he felt 
deep and more painful interest—he alluded | called upon y ¢ vy words. The Corn- 
to the province of Lower Canada. was |laws was a subject which had caused a 


too true, that in that province there had | violent agitatic hroughout the country ; 


is it was to the ho- | nothing to clamour or intimidation. There 


1 
i 


manifested itself an extensive spirit in- | indeed, it was scareely possible to over. 
surrection; but the rebellion had been | value the deep feeling and anxiety which 
promptly suppressed by the valour of tl sted ughout the country, not for 
British forces and her Majesty’s loyal ©: xtreme or violent measures, but a feeling 
nadian subjects ; and it must be a subj f the necessity which existed for the mo- 
for congratulation, that the revolt hac t | dification of this enactment. He trusted 
been more extensively joined, nor generally vhenever this question came before 
connived at. It was true, however, that | the ITouse, it would be met in a spirit of 
predatory incursions had been made into | fairness, and with a determination to do 
Upper Canada by certain lawless inhabit- | justice to all parties; that it would be dis- 
ants of the United States, but these pro- | cu with candour and earnestness of de- 
ceedings, he was happy to say, had met | liberation, not asa question between two 
with neither sympathy nor support from | hostile parti but as one in which the 
the inhabitants of that province.  Sull, | interests of all parties were equally con- 
however, he must admit, that it would cerned e trusted, that there would be 
impossible to look to the state of th } ng in r amongst both the agricul 
vinces with entire satisfaction they | tu and the manufacturing interests that 
were now in a state of submissio he | tl were mutually dependent upon one 
powers of Great Britain, and of expecta other, and that they were mutually each 
tion and reliance upon her just and th istomers; and that, conse- 
fidelity of her promis s, he woul entu quent it would be inconsistent with their 
to express a hope, that wl r measures | own respective interests either to reduce 
might be brou; wd for th It] liminish the num- 
ment of their affairs, gislature of this | he other. ‘or his own part, the 
country would bear in min vecnliar | f which he | bserved during the 
situation of the lrench Canadians; that it | foun irs made him very much doubt 
would bear in mind that Great Britain d whether it would be expedient for the 
pended more upon opinion than any other wriculturists ves to maintain these 
nation in the world, and that it was not so | | ir present state. He thought it 
much on her power as on the confidence of | would be impossible by any such means to 
her colonies that she had to depend. It | force up prices for any long series of years, 
was with regret that he cai 
to the efforts which had been makin lvl followed by depression in the 
late in some parts of the country to excite | n t was a a question with him, 
her Majesty’s subjects to disobedience of | whether any attem ce prices, might 
the law, and to recommend danger Wi j 

illegal practice s Fle much regretted 1} uction whilst it limited consumption. 
exeitement which had been so industriousl: ic had merely thrown out these few obsers 
kept alive in various parts of the country | vations without intending to express in 
upon different projects, upon which he | them any decided opinion on the subject. 
could not refrain from expressing his fir ho ways be most willing to listen 
conviction, that if the professed ob}: of | to any observations or arguments which 
the parties were fully obtained, they would | others might ma 1e subject, with an 
not in the least conduce to the benefit of | earnest desire nsult, as far as possible, 
the country. He was perfectly satisfied, | the interests both of the agriculturist and 
that neither universal suffrage nor vote by | the manufacturer. Amidst the numerous 
ballot would haye any such results as their | grounds which existed for congratulation 
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in the present aspect of public affairs, there 
was undoubtedly, much cause for serious 
consideration, and perhaps, somewhat pain- 
ful apprehensions. He could not, how- 
ever, but look forward with confidence to 
the result, and he sincerely trusted that the 
dangers and difficulties which now beset 
the Throne, would be met and overcome by 
the wisdom of Parliament supported by the 
efforts of a loyal and attached people. 
thanked the House for the indulgence with 
which they had allowed him most inade- 
quately to discharge the duty imposed 
on him, and begged to move an humble 
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Address in answer to her Majesty’s gracious | 
MJESTY S § 


Speech. 

Mr. G. IW. Wood rose with great plea- 
sure to second the Address which had been 
moved by his hon. Friend near him, in 
reply to her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
from the Throne; and he felt quite as 
much, or more occasion for the indulgence 


He | 


ay" $COMMONS } 





of the House as his hon. Friend, being | 


aware that on this occasion he should have 
to go over those topics to which his hon, 


Friend had previously called the attention | 


of the House. 


of the utmost satisfaction, that her 


It must be to all a matter | 
Ma- } 


jesty was able to assure the House, that | 


she had perfect confidence in the preserva- 


tion of peace on the footing on which the | 


great powers stood in relation to each other. | 
That after we had enjoyed the blessings of | 
peace for so long a period, we should again | 


have the assurance that there was no dan- 


. Aa A , | 
ger of the infraction of that peace, must be | 
| gave assurance of still further advantages, 


a subject of pleasure to this House, and all 


her Majesty's subjects ; and in the two} 


treaties that had been concluded with the 
Emperor of Austria and the Sultan’ of 
Turkey, to which their attention had been 
specially called by her Majesty, they had 
an additional basis for the preservation of 
peace. These treaties were of a character 
becoming the parties, and such as a com- 


mercial mation might justly be proud of 


having entered into. They eontained pro 
visions which were in the highest degree 
honourable to the Monarchs in whose names 
they had been concluded, and the states- 
men through whose instrumentality they 
had been accomplished. They were treaties 
not entered into with a view to conquest, 
but with a view to call forth the latent 
wealth of the countries to which they re- 
lated, and particularly the industry of their 
inhabitants. They were treaties which 
though they conferred advantages on the 
people to whom they had relation, did this 
without interfering in any degree with the 





| 
| 
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rights of other states; they were treaties 
which, so far from having any selfish ob- 
ject, the more universally they were acted 
upon, the more beneficial they would 
become. Standing there us he did, the 
representative of a manufacturing borough, 
he felt particularly called upon to congra- 
tulate the House and the country upon 
these topics. With respect to the treaty 
with Austria, it was founded upon the 
justest basis. It did not, perhaps, offer any 
great accession to our commerce at once, 
but it laid the foundations broad and deep 
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| of the future prosperity of the two states. 


Coupling, also, the terms of this treaty 
with the alterations in the plans of that 
country, he did hope, that it would be 
found that she was entering with earnest- 
ness into a new system of commerce. With 
regard to the treaty with Turkey, whilst 
founded upon principles equally just, its 
immediate advantages would prove still 
more considerable. There existed a large 
commerce between this country and Turkey, 
which had long been impeded by the want 
of that freedom in Turkey itself, which 
Was necessary to success in all trading pro- 
ceedings. In this treaty we had a guarantee 
that all these impediments should be re- 
moved, and that an equality of rights 
and privileges should be established, from 
which advantages of a large and extensive 
character, could not fail to result. Such 
were the individual advantages which were 
held out by these treaties, but if they 
were taken together, he thought they 


They held out a promise that the latent 
energies and wealth of the southern portion 
of Europe, which had hitherto been too 
much bound up, were likely to be set free 
in throwing open the navigation of the 
Danube. When it was considered that 
this mighty river passed through a great 
extent of country, and rich as that land 
was in its native wealth, there was a pro- 
spect that it would become one of the 
great highways for the commerce of the 
world. Nor was this treaty important in 
its commercial relations only. It likewise 
conferred political advantages of no ordinary 
description. If it ever entered into the 
contemplation of Russian statesmen in times 
present or past, to recover the sovereignty 
of Constantinople, he thought that the in- 
dependence of ‘Turkey, secured as it was by 
the treaty which her Majesty had con- 
cluded, placed that ebject completely be- 
yond their power. It was gratifying to 
see that those nations, through whose coms 
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bined counsels in the year 1831, the bles-; force that proteetion which the slaves of 
sings of peace were preserved in Europe, | the island might require. As to the occurs 


by preventing any hostile outbreak, were | 
also instrumental in guarding against the | 
disturbance of peace as a consequence of the | 
separation of Holland from Belgium. With | 


respect to Spain it was to be lamented that 
such a state of things as existed in that 
country should still prevail ; but he trusted 
that the powers which had exerted them 
selves so successfully in securing the peace 
of Holland and Belgium, would use their 
best efforts to put an end to a war which 
was a disgrace to Christendom. With re- 
spect to the interruption of our amicable 
arrangements with Persia, whatever were 
the views in which they originated, or the 
objects of those who caused them, it was 
satisfactory to see the promptitude and 
vigour which marked the counsels of our 
Indian government; and let what would 
happen in that country, we were able and 
prepared to protect the peace of India, and 
to afford security to our subjects in that 
part of the empire. With regard to the 
Irish corporations, to which the attention 
of Parliament had been called, he would 
add his earnest hope to that already ex. 
pressed by his hon. Friend, that this Session 
would not be brought to a close without 


putting an end, on satisfactory terms, to | 
He trusted that | 
both sides of the House would lend their | 


this vexatious question. 


best endeavours to arrange the almost only 


remaining ground of anxiety with regard | 


to the condition of Ireland. He repeated, 
that this was the only remaining practical 


measure of those which had been already | 


undertaken, with a view of rendering jus- 
tice to Ireland; and he hoped, that when 
they came to deal with its details, they 


would not be unwilling that our fellow | 


subjects in Ireland should have the same 
measure of justice, and the same share in 


political rights, which, a few years ago, | 
they had conferred on our fellow country- | 
| was not carried to a very great extent, or 


men in England. It was extremely satis- 


factory that, throughout the West Indies, | 
| doubtedly great efforts had been made to 


the great measure of negro emancipation 


had taken effect in a quiet and satisfactory | 


manner, with the concurrence of the local 
legislatures. 
legislature of Jamaica would be willing to 
lend its assistance to whatever enactments 
might be necessary for securing the peace 
and rights of our negro fellow subjects ; 
but if it should persevere in that conduct 
which had brought on it the condemnation 
of so many, it would be found that there 


lof the 
| should have been tempted, by views of 


It was to be hoped, that the | 


lity of th 
| assured that a vigilant administration of 
| the existing law would be quite effectual 


rences in Canada, it was not his intention 
to enter into any discussion with respect to 
them; but he could not do otherwise than 
express his satisfaction at the loyalty which 
was evinced by the inhabitants of Upper 
Canada in defending themselves from the 
hostile aggressions of their neighbours of 
the United States. He felt that they had 
discharged their duty to themselves and to 
the mother country, and he trusted that 
we should be prepared at all times to afford 
them that support and assistance which 
they might require at our hands, for secu- 


' ring to them their liberty, and perpetuating 


between Canada and this 
It was to be regretted that any 
inhabitants of the United States 


the connexion 


country. 


plunder, or by whatever motive they were 
actuated, to invade Canada, and to inter- 
fere with the internal government of that 
province. On the pacific intentions of the 
government of the United States he placed 
the fullest reliance. In the honourable 
feelings of the people of that country, and 
in their friendly disposition to England, he 
had equal confidence, but occurrences had 
taken place, undoubtedly, which brought 
disgrace on that country. It behoved the 
government and people of those states to 
show that they possessed the means, not 
only of protecting their own liberties, but 
of securing the neighbouring countries, 
living in amity with them, from any hos- 
tile inroads. The concluding paragraph of 
her Majesty’s gracious Speech referred to 
circumstances which had occurred in this 


| country, and by which the people were 


considered to have been excited to acts of 
disobedience and resistance. Speaking with 
reference to that part of the country to 
which he had the honour of belonging, he 
felt happy in being enabled to assure the 
House, that the feeling here referred to 
affected any large number of persons. Un- 
mislead the people, and to produce excite- 
ment, by tempting them to do things which 
no one could approve of, as they were in- 
jurious to themselves and to the tranquil- 


country; but he felt quite 


for the suppression of any disturbances 
which might have occurred. He was happy 
to have it to say, that the agitation which 


was energy enough in this country to en- | prevailed some time ago had subsided. He 
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trusted we should not see it renewed. | distress on multitudes of their fellow-sub- 
But if it should unhappily be revived, he | jects, and to provide a remedy against their 
could fearlessly assure them, that on the | recurrence. The commerce of the United 
loyalty and pacific intentions of the great | States had been deranged to the same, or 
mass of the people in that part of the coun- | to a greater extent than our own ; but that 
try to which he referred, the House might | country like this, had in a great measure 
place the most implicit reliance. In all sta- | reeovered from its embarrassment, and had 
tions there existed an anxious desire for the | now to a considerable extent resumed its 
preservation of the public peace, and for | beneficial commerce with this country. 
the maintenance of the law. The House | He considered it to be in the highest degree 
would perhaps, indulge him for a short | ec le to the people of the United 
time, whilst he referred to the present state | States, that they made such prompt, vi- 
of the manufactures and commerce of the | gorous, and successful efforts to discharge 
country. ‘Iwo years ago great commercial the heavy amount of debt due to this coun- 
distress and the utmost uneasiness prevailed | try. It ‘spok , in his opinion, volumes for 
in all branches of trade. The House would | the power, internal resources, and aggre 
be glad to hear i is state f things rat wealth of the United State, that if 
had passed away, and that the ce f ey suspended cast ayme! for a short 
England at the p1 it n ras in ey quickly secures themselves 
most satisfactory condition. ic id not | the { bie advantage of a correct 
recollect any former period of commercial | standard of value. ‘The opinions which he 
embarrassment at which the return to a| had stated to the House on the present 
state of healthy commerce, and of compa- | position of our commerce he was happy to 
rative prosperity, followed so rapidly on the | find borne out by documents which exhi- 
depression, <A question arose in connexion | bited the amount of the exports of this 
with this peculiarity which it would be | country during the last year, and the com- 
unbecoming in him to enter upon, but | parison which they bore to those exports of 
which was well worthy the consideration | the four preceding years. He feared to 
of those who were conversant with such | trouble the House with statements of this 
subjects. He thought an investigation of | kind, involving as they did many details, 
the question would prove that there was | and yet they appeared to him so important 
no great over-trading in our manufacturing | with reference to the exact position in 
community, or they could not so soon have | which our commerce now stood, that he 
recovered their healthy condition. The | trusted the House would indulge him for a 
cause of that derangement he believed to} few moments whilst he endeavoured to 
have been a vicious system of banking. 
The legislature no doubt would fecl it in- | Gentleman referred to the principal articles 
cumbent upon them to examine the causes | in the following list :— 


convey an impression of them. The hon. 


of those calamities which brought ruin and 


Declared value of the princ)) al articles of British Produce and 
Manu MHuIPOCS ¢ vp rled from the Unik / Kingdom. 


A nt in [nerease ir Decrease in 
18358, in 183 1538. 
round numbers. 
Cotton Manutacture » »« £16,058 .000 £ 16,700,000) ¥ 642,000 
ft 
Diito Yarn . ; 5s <e 6,001,000 7,431,000 1,432,000 
Wocllen Manufactu eo 6,542,000 5.157.000 | £385,000 
2; ‘ ay f ) 
Linen ditto . . 5 3,006,000 3,575.01 569,000 
Silk ditto ° ae 759,000 77 0) 19,000 | 
Llardware an ge Y 1,739,000 507,000 ; i; 232.000 
Earthenware. oo 608.000 671,000 63,000 
Glass 542,000 377,000 eF 165,000 
Sugar, Refit 730,000 550,000} Re 180,000 
Metals, fron and ec] , 1.845.000 ? 531,000 626.000 
Ditto Copper and Brass. 1,067,000 1,226,000 159,000 
Ditto, Lead. ° ; 180.000 156 000 ” 24.000 
Ditto, Tin in ! oa Cl a 51.000 103,000 52,000 
Ditto, Plates ° . . 352,000 135,001 83.000 
Wool, Sheep’s ; : (274,000 132,000 158.000 
‘1 oe ) . 4 
Salt ° ° : 166,000 223.000 57.000 
Coal and Culm ‘ ‘ 304,000 184.000 180.000 


€40,224,000, £43,536,000! £4 098.000 £986,000 
O00 


} 
Deduct decrease 


Net increase ; fel a a s } £3,112,000 | 
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By this table it appeared that the 
gate increase in the export of the = ipal 
objects of British manufacture of ‘ yea 
1838, over the average of the Pens 
ceding years, \ 3,112,000/., or s 
three fourths per 
manufactur the 
cent over theaverage of the 
years. In the , 
increase was no ! 

With regard to o1 

there was a decli ix 
cumstanee which was entirely 
to the very large 
manufactures Vv 

United States, 

able to take in 

in pre 
which he had no doi 
during 


fo] 


HT g ore- ] 
| 


pre- 
p! 


cent. 


‘es increase 


vious 


the present year. linen the in 
crease was nineteen per 
and a half per cent. 
cutlery there was a diminution of thirte 
per cent. In earthenware the increase was 
ten per cent. In glass the diminution was 
thirty per cent. In refined sugar twenty- | 
five per cent. In metals, iron, and steel, the | ; 
increase was thirty-seven per ; in| 
copper and brass fifteen per cent. In lead 
there was a diminution of thirteen po 
cent. In tin in bars the incre as ten 
and a half per cent., and tin in_ plates | 
twenty-three per c In 
the increase was fifty-seven per 
salt thirty-four per li 
eulm fifty-nine per 
great staple manufac 
increase was seven per cent. 
metals enumerated the increase was tw 
four per cent. He did think 
1838 was an improper to 
with the four preceding, in order to shov 
that the depressed state of our 
The ye 
steady prosperity ; | 


eent. In silk tw 
In hardware 


t ‘ 


ase 


en 


cent. 


| 
} 


sh € p's wo 


t 
ne. l 


not 
vear contrast 
manufac 
tures no longer existed. ars 1834 
and 1835 were years of 
1830 was a year of 
1837 a year of great 
had also had his attention 
shipping interest, } 


and | 
Hi 
the | 


in | 


over-tradit , 
depre sion. 

called to 
and he was happy 
House particulars exhibiting the sta 

the shippir trade 
though it was represented 
to be in a state of gi 
adversity had now as 


ig of England, 


a few years 
reat embarassment ar 
sumed a vigorous c¢ 

dition, and was rapidly extending. 
hon. Gentleman read the following 


ment:— 


| 


{Fen 


| enter 
pre 
| soon occur wl 


| thems« 


| the ‘ 


land ; 
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Inwards 
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To come from foreign commerce to home 
nieaaenieis the increase in cochineal was 
30 per cent., and that in indigo, 20 per 
cent. ; in timber 24 per cent.; in coffee 
and cocoa, there was an increase, whilst in 
rum and brandy the considerable 
decline. His hon. the mover, had 
idverted, at the close of his aprees, to ano- 
t of That was a 
sty 's Speec h, 
attention 
was uot unbecoming 
rt toit. The subject 
i large share of 
early pe riod of 
to those laws 
importation of human 
the country for 
reference to this 
irise from any indifference 
at importance, but from a fortu- 
in the price food. It 
expected, that when the 
food was double what it had been 
years past, the same quiet would 
nue. It would ill become him to 
a discussion with the view of 
ollision of open war on this 
Opport Id 1, no doubt, 
emen ranging 
and the other, 
heir respective views which 
entertained on this question with facts 
rguments. He should only add the 
expression of his anxious hope to that ¢ce-« 
livered by his hon. Friend, that whenever 


| 


re Was a 


ly | 
riena, 


public 


i. 1 fo 
ubtedly call for 
sideration at 

: . 1. 3.03 
He alluded 


1 the 
he tranquillity of 


in 


y 
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Late 
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years back, with 
stion, did not 
cheapness 

10t to be 
price of 
in som¢ 
conti 
into 
ducing a 
topic unities wou 
nen he mn. Cre ntl 
lves on the one side, 


would support t 
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this discussion began, they should enter 
upon it with calmness and temper, and with 


a feeling of what was due to the magni- | 
tude of the subject. ‘There was one pecu- | 
liarity in the proceedings which had | 
taken place throughout the country, with | 


reference to this subject, which it behoved 


the House to consider. ‘They should re- | 


collect that the excitement which had 


now sprung up was not an excitement | 
of a temporary nature arising from a casual | 
fallen from his hon. Friend, particularly 


advance in the price of bread—it was not 
a cry proceeding from those who suffered 
from famine—it was the demand of the in- 
telligent middle classes, of the merchants, 
manufacturers, and traders of Great Bri- 
tain. It was the voice of those who had 
great intelligence, integrity, and patriotic 
feelings, of those who had a stake in the 
country, and who were as anxious for the 
prosperity of agriculture as for that of the 


manufactures by which they lived. It was not | 


likely, then, that even if favourable seasons 
should again reduce the price of bread, the 
question which was now started could be 
laid aside. Twenty years of peace had 


given a spring to the industry and encou- | 


ragement to the commerce of all nations. 
It had been seen how great this country 


other countries with wonder and astonish- 


ment to see how we had borne up against | 


the long suspension of our commercial in- 
tercourse which the war had occasioned. 
Their statesmen must naturally have been 
anxious to procure for their people an op- 


portunity of imitating our successful career. | 


And this should not be a matter of annoy- 


countries should employ their resources in 
the occupation of industry and in the ac- 


mulation of wealth. ‘So far from looking | ©; 
© |of moving an amendment to the address 


on this as an evil, he thought it was a great 


good, and the surest means to preserve | 
peace, the blessings of which they had so | hi I dit 
long enjoyed. But the encouragement | 11m, t was an addition, rather than 


which these countries had given to those of 


their inhabitants who were engaged in 
manufactures, was now beginning to pro- 
duce its effects by a successful competition 


with this country, not only in the nations | hoal t 
| was the duty of this House to take imme- 


of the old world, but in the remoter mar- 


kets, where our exports were seriously in- | 


terfered with. A deep alarm was enter- 


tained by our manufacturers, that our | 
prosperity as a manufacturing country | 
would thus be seriously endangered. If | 
such apprehensions were well founded, the | 


manufacturers felt, that there was no means 
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of amending their condition, but by an 
attempt which, even if it were practicable 
at all, all must deplore, to depress the 
wages of labour. Whether that became 
necessary or not it was the duty of the 
Legislature, in his opinion, to place the 
manufacturers of this country on a footing 
as nearly equal as it was possible to that on 
which the manufacturers of other countries 
stood. With these remarks he should close, 
expressing his concurrence in all that had 


in the hope that this Address would be 
adopted with cordiality and unanimity by 
the House. He trusted, too, that in all 
their future deliberations they should re- 
gard more the public good, and the pros. 


perity of the people, than the topics of 


party strife, which in his opinion were too 
frequently indulged in during the debates 
of last Session. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe: If those two hon, 
Gentlemen who had just addressed the 
House, and who had performed their task 


; with so much ability, felt it necessary to 


pray the indulgence of the House whilst 
they discharged what might be to them a 
sort of labour of love, how much more in- 


| cumbent was it on him, an humble indivi- 
had become through its commerce. It no | 
doubt filled the minds of the people of | 


dual, to make an apology, when he pre- 
sented himself to their notice for the pur- 
pose of communicating, not only to her 


=) 


Majesty’s Ministers, but to the House, 


| what must be unpalateable and unpleasant 


truths. But this was no time for empty 


| apologies; and the best apology he could 
make, was not to occupy too much of 


their time. If it should, unfortunately, be 


| his fate to cause pain to any party, he 


ance to us, for it was natural that other | : . : 
| could only promise them, that their suf- 


fering under the operation should not be 
very long. He rose, then, for the purpose 


which had been moved and seconded by 
the two hon. Gentlemen who had preceded 


| amendment, and it was to this effect :— 


‘* That the amendment of the representa- 
tive system enacted in 1832 had disap- 
pointed the people; that it was not, and 
could not be a final measure, and that it 


diate steps towards its further improve- 
ment.” He should feel it his imperative 
dluty to take the sense of the House on 
this amendment. ‘To the Gentlemen op- 
posite, he had no right to look for any 
support. They were not responsible for 
the Reform Bill, They were only respon- 
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sible for having failed in their endeavours 
to strangle it in its birth, and for aiding 
her Majesty’s 
pede it in its growth; but he did look with 
pants ind to those of his side of the House 
for support; he did look to those who 
were returned on Reform principles with a 
confident expectation, that they would do 
their duty, and who would reap this con- 
solation from such a course—let the con- 
sequences be what they might—that, how- 
ever lightly their exertions were 
in that House, the public, at all events, 
would pass a different sentence upon their 
conduct—and that to the judg 
that public, the decision would ultimat 

belong. He was aware, that he was ful 


ment 


of 


{Frs. 5} 


| 


Ministers to cramp and im- | 


} 


| ask 


treated | 


filling a prediction which was made last | 


year, he believed, by the right hon. 
ber for Tamworth, that some of those who 
were the loudest advocates of the Reform 


Mem- |} 


Bill would be found the foremost to assail } 


it. He admitted it; and he would go 
further and say, that he should not be 
doing his duty, if he did not so assail it, 
because he maintained, that it had disap- 
pointed the people both of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. At the same time, far 
be it from him to detract from the merit 
of the 
Bill in whilst he 


1832. But, 


the merit of the measure, and the merit of 


those who carried it, he did not believe, 
that any man, at the time it passed, 
vain or sanguine enough to imagine, 
a bill so comprehensive in_ its 
character, and so complicated in its details, 


Was 





Ministry who carried the Reform | 

admitted | 

| ° 

| that desirable end ? 
in 


that | 
general | 
{| Commons will, 


could all at once arrive at positive perfec- 


tion. 


the imperfect working of the bill, in 


In the first year after it passed | 
loud complaints were made, not only of 


many of its details, but particularly of its | 


exclusiveness. 
by the Ministers of the Crown, 
by many well-meaning Reformers, that it 
was precipitate in complaining. ‘* You are 
impatient,” said they, ‘‘ wait at least a 
short time—give the bill a fair trial.” That 
argument could no longer be resorted to; 
the bill had had a fair trial—a trial 

seven years, during which period three 


The country was then told 


| pations contented and at rest, 
and also | 


general elections had taken place, and he | 


maintained, that the bill tried, 
tested, had neither fulfilled the 
of the Parliament which passed, nor satis- 
fied the hopes and wishes of the great body 
of the people who supported it. Why, 
he would ask, had it disappointed the | 
people? Because it had not conferred | 


VOL. XLV. {Tr} 


so 


SO | 
intentions | 


jority of that 
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upon them a full, fair, and free representa- 
tion; because, at this moment, nomina- 
' tion, intimidation, and corruption, were as 
rife as ever. In the first place, he would 
the House, “‘ Whom do you repre- 
sent?” Did the majority of that House 
represent the feelings and wishes of the 
of nation? He answered, 
no. Did the majority of that House re- 
pre the feelings and wishes of the 
majority of the working and industrious 
He answered, no. Did the ma- 
House represent the feel- 
wishes of the majority of the 
middling r classes ? Again, he answered, no. 
In fine, did the majority of that House 
represent that which ought to be repre- 
sented by a House of Commons, if there 
any in that term—did it 
represent of the nation ? 
He said, no. If, on the other hand, he 
asked, Do you, the majority of the 
House of Commons, represent the exclu 
clusive feelings of the aristocracy?” He 
was compelled, most painfully, to answer, 
yes. What was promised to the people at 
the time of the passing of the Reform 
Bill? It was promised that, by the 
Operation of that bill, nomination, intimi- 
and corruption, should for ever 
Had the bill succeeded in achieving 
Far from, it—it had 
that respect, most lamentably failed. 
Whilst the measure under discussion 
they were told, over and over again, 
‘Only pass the bill, and the House of 
in future, become a sort of 
mirror, affording, at all times, an accurate 
reflex of the public mind. Only pass the 
the bill, and agitation shall for ever cease 
-the voice of complaint shall be for ever 

hushed—all shall follow their occu- 
leaving to 
you, their representatives, the safe custody 
of their wants and wishes.” He asked, if 
that prediction had been fulfilled—if the 
sanguine picture drawn by the supporters 
of the Reform Bill afforded any thing like 
an accurate illustration of the state of 
men’s minds at the present moment? He 
would ask the Government and the House 
whether they did not know that there 
at that moment two additional Par- 
liaments sitting in this very town? Was 
there not, in the first instance, a sort of 
Corn-law Parliament, composed of dele- 
gates sent up from the great manufac- 
districts of the country to stimulate 

nguid regards of that House to the 
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people? Was there not also a Chartist 
Parliament assembled within a_ stone’s 
throw of that House, representing upwards 
of three millions of the working classes, 
and sent up for the sole and express pur- 
pose of telling the House of Commons that 


the great body of the industrious classes | 


of the people had no confidence in its 
councils ? 
which disturbed or excited the 
mind, whether it the ¢ aws, 
Church-rates, or any other general griev- 
ance, upon which delegates had not been 
elected and sent up to represent the actual 
Was this a state 


were yorn- 


feelings of the people. 
of things which yntent and 
satisfaction in the public mind? Bes 
did they not see large masses of the people 
convening together on particular occasions 
with the view of petitioning the 
Commons upon particular questions ¢ They 
met; what the 
they passed resolutions ; and one 


betoke Iie d Cc 


} 
ides, 


HlHouse of 


and was result 

of those 
that the House of Com- 
mons was not worth petitioning. Would 
that be the case if the House of Commons 
afforded a full, fair, and free representation 
of the people ? 
culty against which he had to contend, 
but it was one with which he was ready 
to grapple. He knew that there existed 
in the minds of some of the Ministers of 
the Crown a sort of delusion, or crotchet, 
with respect to the finality of the Reform 
Bill. That was the great difficulty against 
which he should have to contend, sup- 
posing the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
to adhere to the declaration he 
last year upon the 
form. But he maintained, that bef 
there could be any improvement in the 
country—before the people could be at all 


resolutions was, 


made 


yre 


satisfied, the barrier raised by tie noble | 


Lord against the extension of the principle 
of reform must be swept away. It 
indeed, a barrier rotten in itself—a barrier 
founded neither in truth nor justice, noi 
even in common sense; for was there < 


was, 


} 


legislation ought ever to be regarded as | 


final? The noble Lord spoke of a 
pact entered into at the time of passing 
the Reform Bill, and endeavoured to per- 
suade the House that it would be guilty of 
a breach of faith with some party if it lent 
its countenance to any proposition for an 
extension of the suffrage. Moreover, the 
noble Lord stated, that there was an 


com- 


un- 
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| considered or 
There was scarcely a_ topic | 
public | 


> WwW hy, | 


! rate 
He knew the great diffi- | 


record of it? 


i there 


subject of further re- | 
| a course, only let hi 


| proud sight to see t 
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derstanding when the Reform Bill became 
the law of the land that it was to be a 
final measure. Having been present, and 
viven his humble assistance in the debates 
which took place while the bill was under 
discussion, he could only say that he had 
no recollection of its ever having been 
treated at that time asa 
He remembered that some 
hon. Friends of his, whom he had now the 
pleasure of seeing behind him, were ove: 
and over again taunted by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite with the question, ‘ Will 
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final measure. 


9)? 


this satisfy you They gave no indirect 


or evasive answer, but said distinctly and 


this measur 
only as a means to an end.” The hon 
learned Member for Dublin (Mr. 
O’Connell) made that assertion not once, 
but frequently; and was the assertion ever 
contradicted by Lord Althorp, who. at 
that time heid the of Ministerial 
leader in that House? On the contrary, 
it was notorious that Lord Althorp’s opin- 


at once, *‘ No, we consider 
1 


and 


post 


; ion of the Reform Bill, when it was first 


introduced, was that it was a very mode- 
measure. Then he wished to know 


where the noble Lord entered into his 


| compact—in what hole or corner he con- 


cluded this 
Gentlemen 


arrangement with the hon. 
opposite? Where was the 
He had seen none—he had 
heard of none; but even supposing that 
were a record of it, he did not 
despair of bringing the noble Lord round 
to the conclusion that his previous opinion 
was one which, if the occasion required, 
might be safely departed from. If the 
noble Lord wanted a precedent for such 
m look to the appro- 

priation clause of last year. Year after 
year, did not the noble Lord and his Col- 
le iues ple dee their alle a ince in the face 
of the nation to the appropriation clause, 


| as involving that which they called a great 


principle ? He had always his own privat 


| opinion with respect to the appropriation 
1} clause; but that was not now the ques- 

rational man in the empire who would | 

come to the conclusion that any human | 


tion. It was enough to remind the House 
that Ministers always told them that the 
appropriation clause involved a great prin- 


| ciple, and one to which they were deter- 


mined to adhere; and it was certainly a 
great men coping 
great principle they 
which they were 
need not tell the 
quel, it was too painful, too 


He 


hose 
for a time with the 
had and 
never to depart. He 
House the si 
disgraceful to be repeated, 


raised, from 


would 
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leave posterity to judge of it; 
faithfully recorded, he had no doubt that 
posterity would scarcely credit it. With 
respect, then, to the finality of the Re form 
Bill, he said to Ministers, “ 
so easily of the appropriation clause, to 
which you were pledged, in 


69 


as you got rid 


like manner 


lend us now your support in getting rid of 


the argument, which has been erroneously 
advanced with respect to the finality of 
the measure for reforming the representa 
tion of the people.” When that me: 
under they were 
(surely Ministers will not deny this) 
representation and not nomination wa 
object of it. He should like to hear 
Gentleman say, that nomination did 
exist now; he should like to hear any Ger 
tleman say, that asmany Members were not 
now returned to that House byand through 
the influence of certain particular indivi- 
duals,aye, and by the influence of Members 
of the other House, as there were in the old 
boroughmongering Parliaments which 
preceded the passing of the Reform Bill. 
If that position could not be denied, he 
had the noble Lord’s (Lord John Rus- 
sell’s) authority for saying, that the Re- 
form Act could not be regarded as a final 
measure. ‘The noble Lord, in a speech 
which he made in 1832—it was, to be 
sure, upon an occasion when there 
sort of doubt as to whether Lord Grey 
had not resigned, and whether the Tories 
would not accept the reins of Govern- 
ment, and carry the Reform Bill (for that 
measure was not so formidable in its cha- 
racter but that the Gentlemen opposite 
were ready to undertake it, provided th 
were admitted to the sweets of nay 
upon that Tories being 
twitted and reproached for their apparent 
inconsistency, immediately recriminated 
by reminding the noble Lord, that he had 
not previously been so great a Reformer, 
and that in his work upon the constitution 
he had recommended, 
the corrupt boroughs should be disfran- 
chised; ‘* Ob,” 
the Reform Bill were to be granted, and 
if you should have seats in this House, 
which would avowedly and openly be at 
the disposal of individuals, there would 
remain the seeds and beginning of another 
necessary and reasonable 
that doctrine were true, who would say 


was discussion, 


not 


vas a 


occasion the 


that there did not now exist the seeds of 


other necessary reforms? If it were de- 


nied, that nomination 


{Fra. 5} 


and, if 


| Marlborough, 


| he illuded at all to the 


that a part only of 


said the noble Lord, “ if 


reform.” If | 


or intimidation did | 
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now exist, he would undertake to prove, 
at the bar of the House, that there were 
many persons in the country who would 
rather be without the privilege 
than be degraded by havin 
invaded and as it was by 
the other House of Parlia- 
But that was not all. The coun- 
quired not only an extension of the 
only another Schedule A— 
and equalization of the 
lency throughout the kingdom. 
not a time into details 
the subject, but here was 

th ld not help 
had taken six large 
small ones; the ten 
nty Mem- 
returned twelve. 
large borou Westminster, 
Finsbury, ‘Tower Hamlets, 
irylebone, and Manchester, having a 
opulation of 1,417,479, registered elec- 
tors 71,560, and contributing to the as- 
d taxes 1,017,8977. The ten smaller 
boroughs were Harwich, Thetford, Chip- 
penham, Andover, Tavistock, 
Knaresborough, Richmond, 
Huntingdon, having a gross popula- 
),116; registered electors 
and contributing to the 
more 13,0202, 
When the | saw statements of this 
d—statements which could not be con- 
likely that they would 
the occasion were a 
mention other bo- 
fact nothing more 
nination boroughs. When 
subject, it was 

only just that he should state, that he 
believed this class of boroughs prepen- 
derated most upon that (the Ministerial) 
the House. As the matter, how- 
could not then be discussed, it 
ould be invidious if he were to point 
them out, and he should, therefore, ab- 
from What arguments 
could be urged against his motion he was 
totally at a to conceive. When his 
‘riend and Colleague (Mr. Wakley), 
‘commencement of the last Session, 
an amendment to the Address, 
appeal was made to the gallantry 
and the House, perhaps 
not without reason, for perfect unanimity 
the first Address voted in the first 
new Queen. But that 
ould not serye either the Minis- 


of voting 
¢ their fran- 
chis¢ abus« dl 
Members of 
ment, 
try re 
suffrare—-not 
ext 


ut an ension 


to enter 
cou 


hs and ten 
horoughs returned tw 
large ones 
ohs were 


i rpool, 


sesst 
lotness, 


and 
only of 
y 2,317; 
assessed taxes no than 
eople 
kin 
tradicted, 
remain satisfied? It 
he could 
} 
| 


) were In 


was if 


C 


than nor 


nor less 


side of 


stain doing so. 
loss 
hon, 
proposed 
pro} 
a strong 
forbearance of 
upon 
Parliament of a 
appeal W 
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ters or the Reformers now, unless they 
were to be told, that during the present 


{COMMONS} 


1 
| 


reign the House of Commons was never | 
to approach the Throne except in the | 
unmeaning and measured terms of Minis- 


terial adulation. Whether the old, stale 
story of the unseasonableness of the mo- 
ment for the discussion of reform were to 
be resorted to upon the present occasion 
he did not know; but this he would 
observe, that it never could be out of 
season to do justice to the people. Her 
Majesty, in the Speech that day delivered 
from the Throne, had asked the House for 
The House, therefore, was now 
What 
reason was there why, in that communi: 
cation, the House should not claim justice 
for the people? ‘The vote of that evening 


advice. 
in communication with the Crown. 


would afford an index to the people of 


who were their friends, who were real and 
who the sham reformers—who were final- 
ity, and who anti finality men. 
not ask the House to pledge itself to any 


| insensible 


He did | 


remedial details—he only asked it to} 


assert, that there was in the representative 
system a great and universal grievance, 
which it was its duty to remedy. 
the liberty of warning Ministers, that this 
might be the last hour of their existence 
as a Ministry, for by their 
the tountry would know 
really intended to advance or to resist 
reform—whether they meant to govern 


whether they 


He took | 


vote that night | 


the country by force or by affection, by | 


They might, 
if they liked, increase their army—they 
might overrun the country with thei: 
police--but he told them, that by such 
means, although they micht obtain a tem- 
porary triumph, or knock out the brains 
of some of their fellow-subjects who differ- 
ed from them, they would not be able to 


arrogance or by conciliation. 


_ 


! tional, 
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prove to the country, that it was wrong 
when it charged them with supineness and 
indifference to the real interests of the 
people. He entreated them to consent to 
his amendment, and so prove to the people 
that they were not deaf to their cries, nor 
to their just and reasonable 

demands. He thanked the House for the 
patience with which it had listened to him 
whilst he performed his painful duty. He 
would conclude by moving his amend- 
ment, merely to add these 
words at the end of the Address :—** And 
to assure her Majesty, that as the amend- 
ment of the representative system, enacted 
in 1832, has disappointed her Majesty’s 
people, and as that measure is not, and 
be final, her Majesty’s faithful 
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which was 


cannot be 
Commons will take into early considera- 
tion the further reform of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament.” 


Mr. Ward rose to second the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend, and in doing so he felt 
called upon to express the obligation which 
he feit the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
conferred upon the House, by affording 
them an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions at so early a period of the Session 
on the important subject of Parliamentary 
reform. He felt, that there was an abso- 
lute neeessity for such a motion at the 
commencement of the pressent Session of 
Parliament, and he thought the time which 
had been selected by his hon. Friend the 
most appropriate and the most constitu- 
He had heard on the Treasury 
bench a cheer when his hon. Friend had 


| stated, that the present was not the mo- 


ment for entering upon details; but the 


| object of his hon. Friend was not to pledge 


restore tothat House either the affection or 


the confidence of the people. 


what was once said—that although no. 
thing was more certain than death, nothing 


> OMe | 7 * . 7 . . 
‘ He begge | a fairer representation of the wishes of the 
leave, also, to remind the Government of | people. 


was more uncertain than the hour of our | 


dying. 


Even so in the present unsettled | 


state of parties and of politics might the 
Ministry, sooner than they expected, be | 
}ought to have been brought forward as a 


called upon to account for their steward- 
ship upon the hustings. He 
them, therefore, not only on their own 


account, but as they valued the rights of 


entreated | 


property and the institutions of the coun- | 


try, to be wise in time, and by their firm- 
ness and independence that evening to 


the House to any specific measure of re- 
form, and his views would be fully an- 
swered by the acknowledgement by that 
House that reform was necessary, and that 
the House would adopt measures to secure 


Now it was upon that point, of 
the time chosen for the present motion, 
that he anticipated the greatest objection. 
Many hon. Members said, that the amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury was an excellent one, but, that it 
Was wrong in point of time, and that it 
proposition in the regular 
course of business. He had heard a com- 
parison drawn between the present motion 
and the motion which had last year been 


substantive 


| made by another hon. Friend of his (Mr. 


Wakley), but he would beg leave to remind 
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the House, that there was no sort 
logy between the two propositions. 


of ana- 
Last 


{Fr 


B. 5} 


year there was a general disposition to | 


avoid a division on the Address, and to se- 


cure unanimity in replying to the first | 
Speech of her Majesty to her first Parlia- | 


ment. 
present Ministers appeared for the first time 


as free agents before the representatives of 


the people, and that time ought therefor 

be given them in order to allow them 
full opportunity for laying before the 
House a full statement of the line of policy 
which, under such circumstances, it was 
their intention to pursue. But that time 
was now gone by. ‘The policy of the 
vernment had been fully developed, 
the House of Commons were now 


Go- 
and 


There was also a feeling that the | 
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against the proceedings therein spoken of, 
and to support the Crown. He admitted 
the propriety and justice of that appeal, 
founded as it was on the present state of 
things in those parts of the country to 
which the paragraph more particularly 
referred. But he would ask, were hon. 
Members prepared to deal with the mani- 
festations of opinion recently made through- 


|}out most of the Pp polous districts of the 


called | 


upon to assent to that policy, or to state | 


wherein they differed from it, and what 
the measures were which they considered 
it necessary to adopt. 
the second Session of the first Parliament 
of the Queen, it was incumbent on the 
representatives of the nation to say whether 
they adhered to the scheme of policy which 
had been sketched out by the noble Lord 
(J. Russell), and in the olden times, and in 
the unreformed House of Commons, hon, 
Gentlemen were never found wanting to 
oppose such measures as might be consi- 
dered at variance with the wishes or the 
interests of the people. Both in that 
House, and in the other House of Parlia- 
ment men had always been feund to sup- 
port the wishes of the people, no matter 


what party might have been in power; | 


but the peeple now complained, that their 


representatives in the reformed House of 
} 


Parliament dared not to say in that House 
what they had stated upon the hustings, 
and when they were soliciting the suf- 
frages of their constituents. In 


On the meeting of 


| had they 


country, without causes of 


movements 


t inquiry into the 
2 What 


ascribe 


were those 
He could the existing 
agitation to nothing than the deep 
disappointment of the expectations raised 
the Reform Bill. For, since the pass- 
ing of that Bill, what had been done ? 
Look at the whole course of legislation 
during that period. What, he repeated, 
done for the poorer classes of this 
first met after carrying 
in 1832? What reme- 
dial as applicable to the wants 
and condition of the working classes, had 
— brought forward? Had they given 
e people cheap justice? Had they given 
ee cheap education? Had they at- 
tempted to interfere with the laws that 
now contro! iled and prevented the exchange 
the produce of labour with other coun- 
na They had done nothing of the kind. 
They had given the people the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, and that was the only 
act which they had passed immediately 
affecting the interests of the working classes 
of this country. It was true, that he had 
always supported the principle of the Poor- 
law, believing it to be a sound and rational 
principle, aad a law conducive to the wel- 


those 
causes ? 


less 


country since 
the Reform Bill 


they 


measure, 


| fare of the working classes; but he must 


| dec] 


the old | 


Parliament there had been nothing of this | 
kind, but for his own part he considered, | 


that they were bound to support their 
individual opinions, and they ought to 
thank the hon. Member for Finsbury for 


| He believed, 


having afforded them at so early a period | 


of the Session an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions on a subject which their con- 
stituents had so much at heart, and in 
which they felt so deep an interest. 
hon. Gentleman had directed the attention 


| and exclusive 


are it to be also his belief, that the 
Poor-law and the present C oen-lows were 
utterly irreconcileable. The hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House could 
not reconcile them. ‘The landlords could 
not do so. If they expected to do so, they 
find themselves grossly mistaken. 
looking at the whole course of 
legislation, that it was to the narrow 
spirit of that legislation—to 
the sympathy with the few and the want 


would 


their 


| of sympathy with the many—their regard 


The | 


of the House to the whole policy of the | 


Government, and to that policy their atten 


| of the lamentable 


tion was called by that paragraph in the | 


Address which alluded to the present state 
of some parts of the country, and called 
upon them to enforce with rigour the laws 


to some particular class in all they did, and 
the want of broad and intelligent princi- 
ples in their legislation, that a great portion 
excitement and agitation 
now pervading the country must be as- 
cribed. What had been the result of the 
system in which they had persevered for 
upwards of five years? Look at the present 
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state of the country for the 
any man who had really 
say, whether any civilized 
ever presented itself in so singular 
would add dangerous, a 
existed throughout the whole of 
and Scotland a combination of a 
character. Throughout all the 
towns there existed 


reply. Let 
country 
and he 
There 
England 


ii 
striking 


Situation. 


? 
larger 


midable in its nature 
hending all those, 
ion, who were not in 
franchise, arrayed t 

ha 


who were included by 
within l n 
It was a combination of a 


Reform Bill 
tional rights. 
peculiar character, 
nated the wildest theories, 
plated a severance between the w 

and middle classes, and by which the 

rty were openly and_ positively at- 
Such w: 


} 1 


Leryy ‘ f 
—one irom which emaeé- 


hich con 


of prope 
tacked. is the organization 
was spreading thr ughout all the large 
towns of E:xngland and Scotland. ‘there 
Was a national conven tion, a nat 
and a national rent. Why, then, were 
they told that these were matters that wer 
hardly worthy ot very 
deration, or that, at least, they 
quire no_particul 
rectify them ; or, 
would be quite sufh« ien 
Speech from the Throne 
were re ady to assist he r 
porting th the 
forcing the ver it 
necessary todo so? But 
one to be dis spose d of in 
speech from the ‘Throne. It 
which they should sift to 
the purposes of seeking out at 
remedy. He would ask, whet 
thing could occur ina 
hitherto for prac 
unless there had 
political suffering, enhanced by the 
of the Reform Bill, and of the 
which had succeeded it? He 
present state of things to bad 
first instance, and then to political causes, 
and in some measure to that speech of the 
ble Lord, aie Seeretary for the Hi 
Department, made by him at the be gluning 
of the last session of Parliament. It was 
to that declaration of the Government as 
to the finality of the Reform Bill, 
the whole of the ion which had since 
ensued was to be attributed; and it was 
only by widening the representation and 
reforming the Reform 


Bill, they could 


W hi h 


1onal press, 


serlous Consi- 


would re 


dignity of 


1] ° 1 
laws wher might 


the evil 


Was an 
for 
a 


the bottom 
a} 
er 


pry in 
} 
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? 
any ch 


AN 
1 
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Ld ? 
tieal, sound sense, 


been 


wood, 
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traced the 


me 


agitat 


{ COMMONS} 


considered it | 


had | 


evil | 


country cel hestaal 
substratum of | 
dc fe cts | 


lc gisl ition 


laws in the | 
ment for rousing the whole population of 


that | 
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hope to apply an efficient remedy for it 
It was that declaration that first gave rye 
and influence to those who now acted ; 
che leaders of the working classes in this 
country by putting under the ban of per- 
petual exclusion of the political franchise 
very persons by whom, in a great 
the present Government had been 
wwer. If the noble Lord, the 
the Home Department, had 
effect of that declara- 
where was that tran- 
boasted in the year 
nay universal, tran- 
‘noble Lord so proudly 
hen contrasting the existing 
with their predece ssors, in his 
speech to nts at Stroud? 
What had been the rep ly which the whole 
country had given? They saw it in the 
organisation now existing; and if the 
Louse not prepared to adopt a very 
different course to that which had pur- 
ued, it would be impossible for any man 
to calculate upon the effects. But it was 
to England and Scotland only that 
gitat ion was confined. Look at Ire- 
ey were told last year when they 
Te thi , thought, for tran- 
g Flt ce that discreditable 
} most dishonourable and 
( which his hon. 
uded, upon the principle of 
ping sent Government where it 
1oW Was—they were told of the tranquil 
ity of that country. Where was it now ? 
Why, the very first act of Friend, 
the learned Member for Dublin, was to 
authorise a new system of agitation, and 
the tithe respecting which he 
understood his hon. learned Friend to 
have said last — that they should hear 
three years, had been 
lever of agitation in 
and progress of the Pre- 
icty. [ Vo, no ty He had un- 
derstood his hon. and learned Friend to 
have said so; at all events that question 
had lately been converted into an instru- 


those 
leasure, 


says 
valied Into } 


( rOVE 


rnment 


- : 
his constituc 


Was 


n to 


his hon. 
question, 
and 


more of it for 
as the 


no 
used by him 
the formation 
cursor Societ 


The concession 
Ireland was a 
unhappy one, for it had only pro- 
duced that effect which was the natural 
result of eternal concession to what was 
policy. ‘That was the 
Tfouse was called to 
pronounce its judgment. Did they mean 
to sanction and support it? Or did they 
mean to say that the time was come when 


[reland into agitation. 
which made 


most 


had been 


called Conservative 


policy upon which the 
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that policy must be abandoned, and that 
they must have recourse to a new system 
of dealing with questions which were the 
natural offspring of the Bill of 
This country he believed to be in a 
of transition, and he wished to 


state 
the 


see 


changes which he knew must come pro- | 
g 


He detested mob law 


perly worked out. 
IIe not 


and mob violence. 
porter of what was 
Agitation ;"’ and he always separate d 
was wild and impracticable from wh 
practicable and just, and that 

to be conced d. While he wa Op} 
every thing of the former 
ready to give his aid in carrying 

measures, which ought to be conceded, 
because they were just. He did not sce 
how any man who supported a popular 
representation, and who wished to extent 
protection to voters and to widen the basi 
of the franchise by shortening the 

tion of parliaments, could vote against 
amendment of his hon. Iriend, the 
ber for Finsbury. Feeling, as he did, 
most entire conviction that they wei 
state of transition towards further re 
and believing, that those 1 
only desirable but just, and that 
thing they had to mind 
were legally, peaceably, and « 
ally worked out, he declared 
that, without furthe 

form, those 


Parli rit 
changes were 
but he, for one, was prepared 
them. 
The Earl of E 
agreement with the hon. Gentlem 
last spoke, that the Reform 
could not possibly be consi ‘ak red 
measure. He, in his humble situation, had 
opposed the Reform Bill; he could not, 
therefore, be supposed to be a very great 
Reformer. His objection to the 
Bill was this: that the disfranchisement 
of the boroughs Was either too small 
too large, and he thought that the facts 
which had since occurred bore him 
this objection. What was it that brought 
about the Reform Bill itself? It was the 
Opposition given to small beginnings, Was 
not the population of towns and boroughs 
centinually fluctuating—some a a 
others diminishing? And was Wise, 
consistent with the principles of 
stitution, to refuse members to those towns 
whose populations increased. He intended 
to support the Amendment. He thought 
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| Secthint a the present 
Reform 


there was one great omission in the Speech: | 


from the Throne, inasmuch as no reference 


| 
} 


+ 
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whatever was made to those blessings which 
this country had received from a gracious 
Providence, especially on a late occasion ; 
he to what ived to be a 
most extraordinary intervention of Provi- 
dence, in country a harvest, 
which, though not a particularly good one, 
wa that if we had been without, the 

would at this moment have been in 
ing condition 


alluced he COLCE 


eiving this 


< suc 


rved, tl reason 

Lord for supporting 

S; that it pl dar j him to 
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ight entertain respect~ 
Reform Bill. When 
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id by the hon. Mem! Finsbury 
W: first nizht of the last 
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the same borough who 

Amendment forward, on the 

this Sess he could not 

it was asort of anodyne, 

r one of those hon. 

d by the other 

spirits that agitated 
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the first day 
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the House would 
upport to some alteration or modi- 
law. He would not 
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the State depended upon the landed in-| working man were decreasing, and that 


terest of the country being protected, in a 
speech which must have been heard with 


| 


unmixed satisfaction by Gentlemen on both | 


sides of the House. 


He could have wished | 


that that Speech had been delivered before | 


those who were known by the style and 
title of the Chamber of Commerce, at Man- 
chester. 


the country at large was becoming impo- 
verished by the operation of the Corn-law 
monopoly. Proof of these facts could be 
adduced at the bar of the House of Com 
mons, on the evidence of every intelligent 
manufacturer in the country. If so, was it 


| not a strong argument why such a state of 


Had that been the case, the hon. | 


Member would have furnished sound and | 


cogent arguments why this agitation, 
which, by the way, was said to be con- 
fined to the intelligence of the country, 
should never have been raised. He begged 
however to remark, that this 
body chiefly consisted of mill-owners and 
manufacturers. It was not like the agita- 
tion of 1815, in which the labourers took 
part. Those men did not now join in the 


intelligent } 


things should no longer be suffered to con- 
tinue? He did not mean to say, that the 
manufacturers themselves were not able to 
carry on trade with a fair profit upon the 
capital they employed; but he wished to 
ask what was the condition of the labour- 
ing men? Were there not abundant proofs 
to show, that the high price of corn and 


| other articles of food had been productive 


cry against the Corn-laws; for they haa | 


found by experience that cheap bread 
meant low wages. He therefore thanked 
her Majesty's Government for not having 
alluded to that subject in the Speech from 
the Throne. 
his constituents, who entertained but one 
opinion on the question, and in which 
he cordially concurred—nam¢ ly, that the 
Corn-laws were defensible upon the only 
ground on which any monopolies were 
fensible, that was to say, 
ing not merely to the interest of one ex- 


de- 


He had met a large mass of | 


of the most lamentable consequences? Those 
high prices pressed down the industrious 
man—-they diminished the amount of re- 
ward which he was fairly entitled to re- 
ceive for his labour, and compelled him to 
eat bread twice as dear as that which his 
foreign competitor in manufacture was able 
to obtain. If there were any doubt of the 
truth of this proposition, he would under- 
take to demonstrate it by the most unques- 


| tionable testimony. And this was the state 


. . . ! 
in their contribut- | 


clusive class of the community, but to the , 


interest of the entire body of the people 
and they believed that the present Corn- 
laws were in principle and in practice the 
best that had ever yet emanated from any 
government. 

Mr. Hume was glad that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had fairly and openly avowed, that 
the Corn-law system was a monopoly, be- 
cause he wished to ask to whom was that 
system a monopoly? It was a monopoly 
in favour of the landlords against the whole 
nation. The hon. Gentleman, had there 


| yes, 


of things after twenty years of peace—that 
peace which they were told would bring 
with it the blessings of contentment and 
plenty to the country. Where were those 
blessings ? Did the disturbances that 
every where existed bespeak contentment ? 
Did the state of the people—who were 
now famishing in thousands by the worst 
of all deaths—gradual starvation [ No, No!}| 
that was the truth—it was within 


| his own observation ; they might conceal it 


if they pleased—they might call things by 


| different names from what they deserved— 
| hut he would venture to assert, that the 


fore, in fact, contended that one small class | 
of the people had a right to rob the rest of | 


the community. If there was any meaning 
at all in the last sentence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech, that must have been what 
he wished the House to understand. 
it was because the Corn-laws were a mono- 
poly that he, for one, would most strenu- 
ously oppose them. If there were any 
doubt as to the meaning of the statement 


Now, | 


late high prices, without any adequate in- 
crease of wages, had been productive of the 
most serious and lamentable consequences. 
Men were only able to get halfa loaf instead 
of a whole one, while the women couid only 
give half a meal to their children. And 
this was the state of things which the hon. 
Gentleman who preceded him in the present 
debate wished to continue; and for not 


| mentioning these things in the royal Speech, 


made by the Seconder of the Address, he | 
thought it admitted of thisvery easy expla- | 


nation—that whilst the exports of this 
country were increasing in quantity, the 
profits on ¢gapital and the wages of the 


ate 
Amendment of his hon. 


he complimented and praised her Majesty’s 
Ministers. ‘The hon. Gentleman had said, 
that the Amendment pledged the House to 
nothing. Why, if ever anything in the 
shape of a pledge had been at any time pro- 
posed to the House, he thought it was the 
Friend. Nothing 
could have been more satisfactory than the 
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statement of his hon. Friend; he must, 
therefore, suppose that the hon. Gentleman 
was not in the House when his hon. Friend 
made his plain and distinct statement. His 
hon. Friend stated, that at the commence- 
ment of the last Session, the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government in the House 
of Commons declared, not once, but twice, 
that he considered all organic changes at an 


{Fes. 5} 





end—all changes in the Reform Bill impos- | 


sible ; and that, as far as he was eoncerned, 
it was a final measure. Then came the 


'of those who would not go on? 


82 


They now saw that the men who brought 
in the Reform Bill, had not courage to 
carry it through. Ministers talked indeed 
of being stopped ; but they stopped them- 
There was no reason for their 
stopping, if they had not been stopped by 
their own fears; and were they, he would 
who had hitherto supported the Mi- 
nistry, as a reforming and progressive Mi- 
nistry, to be fastened to the chariot wheels 


The Re- 


Answer to the Speech. 


selves. 


ask, 


| form Bill stood still, and they were to stand 


question of his hon. Friend—and which he | 


(Mr. Hume) also joined in 


asking sa 


whether that House was to stand still, and | 


no further amendment to be made in the 
Reform Bill, which every Reformer be- 
lieved did not answer the purpose for which 
it was intended ? He was not one of those 
who could be called a finality man. Neither 
could the noble Lord be so called formerly 
for he said in introducing the Reform Bill, 
that he would not at that time syeak of the 
ballot and of the shortening of Parliaments, 
but would leave them 
some future time. 


to be considered at 
With what consistency 


then, could a man, who was the leader of | 
a great body in this country, after making | 


such a declaration, come forward and say, 


that the Reform Bill was a final measure ? | 
In the very second sentence of the speech | 


of the noble Lord, to which he was 
luding, the noble Lord observed, 
he was aware that many both in 
out of that House, expected that 
should say something about the ballot 
and the shortening of Parliaments, but 
he felt that those were very 
questions from what were then 


and 


under 


al- | 
* that | 


he 


distinct | 


discussion, and he should, therefore, leave | 


them in reserve.” 


Now, did the noble | 


Lord mean honourably to tell the House, | 
| Friend who seconded the motion, had told 


that those questions were to be in 
future considered or not ? 
those who believed him 
and sincere had been deceived, 
the declaration of the noble Lord 
proved the reverse. Could anything be 
more important, in the present state of the 
country, than that they should ascertain 
whether they had a Minister who would go 
on to correct abuses, or who, on the con- 
trary, was determined to set himself against 
all further changes? He put it to any man 
whether it was not absolutely necessary 
that this should be ascertained. He would 


to be honest 


put it to the hon, Gentleman opposite, of 


whom (they having always opposed reform) 
he and his Friends had no right to com- 
plain. It was to them a great triumph. 


{ 
If not, then | 


with it in order to keep the Ministers in 
ijoyment of all the ad- 
vantages that appertained to office. He was 
fearful that they had lost the opportunity 
of benefitting the community by those 
changes that ought to have taken place. 
The amendment proposed by his hon. 
Friend, would test every man upon these 
points, and he trusted that it would not 
prove to be so wanton and useless as the hon. 
Member who last spoke conceived it to be. 
There were two paragraphs im the speech 
from the Throne, which he considered, 
made it still more important that the 
Flouse should sanction,the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. One of these paragraphs 
called the attention of the House to the 
discontent that prevailed in the country, 
and pointed out the necessity on the part of 
the maintain the law. The 
other paragraph called upon the House to 
increase the establishments of the country, 
and make them more efficient. These two 
paragraphs were reasons why the House 
should adopt means to aseertain whether, 
when the Ministers were calling for an 
increased expenditure to keep the country 
quiet, the real cause of the existing dis- 
quiet was not that for which the Ministers 
themselves were answerable? His hon. 


office, and in the er 


Crown to 


them, that there was great discontent pre- 


| vailing throughout the country: was it 


and | 


had | 


'a freeman and a slave? 


| voted against progressive reform. 


possible, he would ask, that there should 
not be discontent, when between three and 
four millions of the people were unrepre- 
sented ? What was the distinction between 
Every Member 
ought to consider this question before he 
A slave 


| was one who had laws made for him, and 





whose income was regulated by others, over 
whom he had no controul. A freeman was 
a man who shared in the legislation of his 
country, by having a vote for those who 
made the laws under which he lived. Now, 
were the four or five millions of working 
men in this country, who had no vote, any 
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better than slaves in this respect? They 

had no voice in making the laws, nor any | 
power to correct the abuses in the large 

establishments of the country, which, never- 

theless, took the money from their pockets: 

so that in fact, they were no better circum 
stanced than the slaves of the West Indic 
before the Act of Emancipation was passed. 
Was that no ground of discontent with th 

people? Was that Hfouse to stand aloof, 
beholding the sufferings of the pc ple eee: 
the refusal of all redress of th ir gric vances 
by the Government ? . Friend had 
taken the proper time for ascerti culate g 

ther the 
grievances. 


Parliament 
The p nl pl s 
cussed them, and now demanded that they 
should be listened to by that House. As | 
Englishmen, they had a right to statetheir 
demands upon the Legis] 

would unquestionably 

Here was one paragraph hem that 
discontent existed, anc 1other as for 
money to enable the o maintain 
the laws. Would i of wise 
men and of christian whe- 
ther there wer 
content; and 
grounds could not bx 
parties relieved and 
which would put an end to their discontent ? | 
The people compla ol-of the inequ of | 
legislation in its ap) ice m to them and to | 
the rich. He was one wl 
complaint to be well founded, and 
thought that the laws we 
the few, and not the many, 
on the shoulders of the the chief 
burdens of the State. He thought that his 
hon. Friend had shown great judgment 
Government many 
matters which he might very fairly 
have done. He red the Amendment 
well-timed, and should give it his cordial | 
support. He wished to a few words | 
upon the Address itself. IIe had not 
objected to the Address, becaus it 
for granted, according to the usua lance, | 
that in suffering it to 

be bound by any of the allegati ) 
tained. If he were to be 
them, he should most ubtedly 
objected to some the paragraphs. 
did not hear whether there was 
introduced into the Address, 
Majesty, that the House would take into | 
its early consideration, it 
laws. Both the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address had stated their opinions upon the 
subject; but he believed, no allusion was 
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made to it in the Address itself. It had 
been for some days his full intention to 
have taken the present moment for sub- 
mitting to the House an Amendment, in 
which should have stated the reason 
why considered thie a fit and proper 
the Corn- 

Boa it, a" ving tha 

in error, and that his 
might it better 
| question should be kept 
and dis from the proceedings 
ht, he waived his right of bring- 
not certain 
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1, 
1c 


he 


fore Par] ban 


ht have iy 
about him 
important a 


laws be 


think 


i 
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tinct 


he was 
lining from 
ne th Address to 
Majesty. ‘I no question 
importantly with the 
happiness and prosperity of this country. 
On that question depended not only the 
interests welfare of the labouring 
classes of the community, but the wealth, 
1 greatness of the anguee itsel 
in vain for Gentlemen to tal Sy tos 
landed interest san ¢ the most ape 
tate. Let them look 
Hea ri ‘the land was th 
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ug rce ; 
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they re—it 
tep towards promoting the gene- 
of mankind by extending the 
the countries that 
irties to them. For that he valued 
This, however, was but a distant 
rospect of good. If the Corn-laws were 
epcaled, and free ingress were given not 
only to corn,but to every description of food 
—if, in short, the people were allowed to 
obtain cheap food wherever they could get 


relations of 
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it—then would the advantages of an ex- 
tended commerce be immediately felt, not 
by the manufacturing population alone, but 
by every interest in the country: and wer 
he a landowner he did not think he should 
be one farthing poorer than he was now. 
On the contrary, he believed, tl 
course of policy would give 
tainty, and regularity to the 1 

of every article. !t would 

men on an equal footing wi 
countries. Wasit not 

should be supporting the Co 
the full knowk dge that the ef 
laws was to make [Enelishm 
fourteen, fifteen, and even sixteen 

to obtain those means of subsiste: 

in other countries, could be obtained 
two-thirds that amount of labour? Som 
temporary injury might possibly be sus- 
tained from the repeal of those laws, by 
men who had a precarious interest in | 

but to the landlords generally — to thos 
who had a permanent interest in th 
he was satisfied the repeal 
beneficial. ) 


’ 
lat sucha 


monstrous 


would wt 
Were those 

the field of commerce wot 

in all directions. 
corn in exchange for 
but other countries, 
corn, would, were trade 

obtain corn itself from 

for their own productions. 

read the accounts of what 

on in Norway, Denmark, \ 

It was proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that they would import corn fi 
this country, if England would conser 
take their timber in exchange. At pres 
the people of those countries had no market 
for their productions ; they wet 
therefore, left in a state of poverty, 
were unable to purchase either manufac- 
tures or corn from us. 
another opening for 
With respect to the 

felt greatly disappointed at the 
which the Government had thought it 
pursue. He did not expect, that 
they should have found any 
Whig Minister, joining with any mii 
despots, in handing over no less 
450,000 souls to a country 
hated and abhorred. Such a poli 
great indifference and want « 

to the wishes and interests of mai 
was a sad thing to refl that 

men were to be transferred like she« 
One potentate to another; and, that this 
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discontent expressed, discord created. 
| Her Majesty had been made to say—and 
he was sorry to see it—that under the guas 

rantee of the five Powers peace was war- 
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to oppose in the first instance. 
that the five Powers had guaranteed this 
arrangement. But those powers had 
heretofore differed and quarrelled among 
themselves. With regard to the Peninsula, 


did they not see three of those Powers | 


standing aloof, and the two others inter- 
fering? If there was disgrace attaching 
to this country for the policy which handed 
over the people of Poland to other nations, 
what must be the disgrace that would be 
incurred by the measure which transferred 
the people of Limburg and Luxemburg to 
Holland? The voice of the whole world 
would be raised against them; and the 
connection itself could not possibly last. 
He hoped he should never live to see that 
reproach upon England. It was a disgrace 
from which they ought carefully to protect 
themselves. Papers were to be laid before 
the House relating to this important ques- 
tion. He hoped, when that was done, 
that some hon. Member would bring the 
matter forward, and take the deliberate 
sense of the Commons of England, whe- 


ther they would sanction the principle of 


a proceeding so atrocious. ‘There was ano- 
ther question arising out of the Address— 
he meant the state of Canada, on which it 
would be premature to say much. 
Speech from the Throne directed the at- 
tention of the [louse to the present state 
of that country; but did the House know 
that military law had been proclaimed 
there, and that courts-martial were sitting 
to try every crimimwal case, and that the 
judges had been suspended for offering a 
protection through the screen of the law 
against such enormities? He hoped, that 
the House would have early information 
upon all points relating to that country, 
that they might see the grounds for the 
present proceedings ; for he believed, that 
there was not a man in that House who 
would sanction such proceedings, unless 
they were taken from overwhelming ne- 
cessity. In conclusion he must express his 
regret, that after England had been at 
peace for twenty years, they should hear 
of more taxes. The revenue had been in- 
sufficient last year to meet the expendi- 
ture, and he believed that it would be 
found to be also deficient this year. He 
regretted, therefore, that they had not en- 
forced economy, and that they should now 
be called upon to vote sums for increased 
establishments, which must, in the present 
state of financial affairs, necessarily lead to 
increased taxation. On the whole, he was 
of opinion that the House would act 
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It was said } wisely in supporting the motion of his hon. 


The ! 
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| Friend, as a test and as an assurance to 
| the country, that the House would take 
| into its consideration the necessity for fur- 
ther reform—by which he meant organic 
reform—and as a means for allaying dis- 
content, and for enabling the nation at 
large to obtain wise laws. On_ these 
grounds alone he would vote for his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment. 

Mr. Brotherton would not have risen 
had it not been for some observations which 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman who 
had seconded the Address, and which might 
lead to misapprehension. With regard to 
the Amendment then before the House, he 
might state, that there were five million 
men in this kingdom above twenty-one 
years of age, and that only one million of 
these had the elective franchise ; that the 
people of this country conceived that the 
laws were partial, and that they were 
made for the benefit of the few, and not 
for the benefit of the many. The hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire had defended mo- 
nopoly, and he conceived that monopoly 
always meant robbing somebody else. He 
had risen, however, to prevent the House 
from being led away by the flattering 
statements of the Gentleman who 
seconded the Address. Coming from the 
same neighbourhood, he (Mr. Brotherton) 
knew something of the feelings of the 
people there, and he would put it to the 
common sense of the House to say whe- 
ther they were prospering. Since the price 
of corn had doubled, would they tell him 
that wages had doubled? The manufac- 
turers received small profits, and if they 
had received any, it was out of the wages 
of the labourers, who were forced to work 
long hours at trifling wages ; and he would 
then ask, whether reform would not benefit 
the country ? The exports might have in- 
creased in quantity. ‘The exports of coal 
might have increased fifteen per cent. ; 
but the exports of machinery had also in- 
creased ; they were put down at 5,000/. 
a year; but he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that they were ten times that amount. 
Tools, also, had been exported in large 
quantities, and other exports might be 
larger now, but the exports were now 
greatest where least labour was required, 
and they were least where much labour 
was necessary. We had lost the export of 
such goods as required much expenditure 
of labour, and we had an increase in such 
articles as long yarns. The exports might 
be far greater than they were in quantity, 


hon. 
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but the price was not the same as before. 
He had no hesitation in saying, therefore, 
that the manufactures of this country 
were by no means in a favourable state. 
But, even if our manufactures were im- 
proving, this would not take away the 
great evil under which the country la- 
boured—that they were legislating for one 
class only. He had no hostility to the 
landed interest; but he firmly believed, 
that an alteration of the Corn-laws would 
be beneficial to all classes. He believed, 


. ; 
that it would not lower the value of land, | 


that it would increase the profits of the 
manufacturers, and that it would increase 
the profits of the poor, and if they pro- 
ceeded with just and impartial legislation, 


he had no fear for the prospects of the | 


country. 


Mr. Heutheole said, that although the | 


Mover and Seconder of the Address had 


deprecated an immediate discussion of the | 
Corn-laws, yet they had entered fully into | 


the matter, as had also the hon. Members 
for Kilkenny and Salford. The latter had 
referred to the old and often-refuted argu- 
ment, that the abolition of the Corn-laws 
would not benefit the manufacturers alone, 
but the landowners equally. Those who 
were connected with that part of England 
with which he was more immediately con- 
cerned, were so far from thinking that they 


would be benefitted by the abolition, that | 


he had received instructions to give to the 
proposition a positive and conclusive de 
nial. 


nected for the last nineteen years, and he 
never knew any feeling so strong and so 
unanimous as it was upon this subject ; 

feeling pervading persons of all classes, 


contrasting greatly with what had taken | 
place at meetings elsewhere, particularly in | 


the manufacturing towns, where there was 


much violence and contrariety of opinion. | 


The feeling did not less pervade persons of 


all political opinions than all classes of the | 


community ; not only was it entertained 
by the landowners, but he assured the 


House, that it was participated in by the | 
tradesmen in the small towns, and by the | 


labourers themselves. He believed, that 
he would have to present many petitions 
to that effect, numerously signed by the 
labourers, and he believed also, that from 
every parish in Lincolnshire would come a 
petition so signed. Hon. Members could 
not, therefore, say, that the landowners 
stood alone ; for all classes were willing to 
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enter into the contest against an oligarchy 
of millowners, Hon. Gentlemen always 
argued as if this were a question having 
reference only to a certain number of land- 
but let him assure the House, 
that the most numerous class affected by it 
was the small proprietors of land. There 
were tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of these smalij proprietors, and 
he hoped that hon. Members would look 
juestion with reference to them; 
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owners, 


il 


if this ( 





He would not then enter fully into | 
the question, but he knew the feeling of | 

. . ' ' 
the county with which he had been con- | 


| let them consider that there was no class 
of people in the Qucen’s dominions who 
when times were bad, 
1 now, when times were better, they 
to be to benefit by the 
change. And if he possessed, as he did, 
the confidence of the large landowners, 
and he was proud of he was still 


| 
} suffered so much 


ani 


ought allowed 


it, 
prouder that he possessed also the confi- 
| dence of these small proprietors ; and he 
declared, that all they wished was to be 
let alone. Not only were they for no sur- 
render, but they would consent to no com- 
promise ; they were decidedly against a 
| fixed duty—they would not hear of a 
fixed duty; and by a fixed duty he under- 
stood, that when corn was low it should 
ome in at a low duty, and that when it 
was high it should come in at noduty. He 
mentioned this for the information of the 
noble Lord, because it was supposed that 
all parties might consent to a fixed duty. 
lhe hon. Member for Salford had opposed 
| a monopoly ; but was the woollen trade no 
monopoly ? Was the silk trade no mono- 
Was there no monopoly in the 
clove trade? Why, a considerable manu- 
| facturing town connected with the silk 
| trade had, in the same Session, and he be- 
lieved by the same post, sent two petitions, 
}one praying for more protection for the 
silk trade, and the other for a total repeal 
of the Corn-laws. ‘This was the kind of 
one-sided justice which some hon. Gene 
tlemen wanted. And if the question were 
i to be submitted to the consideration of the 
country, if the country were to decide 
| upon it, it ought not to be submitted as a 
| question of free trade in corn, but as a 
question of free trade in every thing. 
|[Hear, hea 5 Hon. Members might 
| cheer: but he should like to see, if they 
went to an clection on the question of free 
| trade what would be the result. The fact 
was, every one was for a monopoly him- 
self, but for a free trade in what every 
other person dealt in; and many Mem- 

rs who now sat for boroughs and cinque 
ports would not again be returned if they 
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voted for a free trade ; many hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would be thrown out; and 
he wished hon. Gentlemen 
cheer after the next general election, : 
not now. He had great pleasure in fi 
ing that the word ¢ orn-laws was not to 
be found in the Ad but he suj 
from the speeches of the hon. Gent 
who had moved and seconded the Ad 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment ti in neutral upon this q 
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Mr. James said, that he was the advo- 
cate for progressive reform, and he 
gretted as much as any man any declaration 
of the finality of the Reform Bill. When- 
ever any hon. should make a 
distinct motion for extension of 
suffrage, for short 
Parliaments, or for 
have his vote; but he 
appropriate manner of bringing it forward 
by inserting it in the Address, 
thought that the hon. Member 
bury would 
Majesty by abstaining 
motion upon the present occasion, 
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He would, therefore, vote for the Address. 
Mr. O’ Connell said, that the 
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amendment, and raised no question on the 
Addre it was s ly an addi SO 
far iki y were all agreed. And it was an 
addit that 
vote of that 
It stated, 
House of ( 
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them. How, 
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motion of 
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ion involving matt 
House co 
that the reform of 
is had 
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true, no 
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satisfied the 
satisfied 


OmMmnio not 


have 


then, could it be called final ? 


That the people were dissatisfied with it | illow the 
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British | 
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was manifest, from one end of the country 
to the other. When they talked of peti- 
tioning against the Corn-law, the people 
declared, in more than one place, that they 
first seek to enlarge the suffrage, vie 

that they would not peti tion for a repea 
of the Corn-laws, having no confidence in 
that House. ‘They were most affected by 
the Corn-law, they wished for its amend- 
men but they would not petition that 
I] etre: expressed an opinion 
lat similar motion last 
determination to 
n. It was pre- 
il di appre hended that 
uld have disturbed 

the prese 
ch apprehensions; and, 
curred in th 
was ho 


had 


expression: he 


yt, Ith 


I, what had 
Last 
of popular feeling; there 


country Session there 


expre sS10n 
populai 
bowed to it, and he would vote in con- 
formity with the popular feeling. Te was 
»to find that the Belgium 
had been so much neglected. We had 
enforced a treaty, by which the Dutch had 
at first refused to abide; and we had 
enforced it against persons who were no 
parties to it. He could see no worse 
principle on which to act, than compel a 
people to quit a government of which they 
and to join a nation and a 
vovernment of which they entirely disap- 
proved. Why should we compel any 
ople to do that? What right had we to 
lo it f It was said, that we must respect 
the treaty of Vienna; but if they went 
back to the treaty of Vienna, what became 
of the question? What had we done un- 
ler that treaty? We had not enforced it 
in all instances. Had not the Emperor 
Nicholas violated the treaty with regard to 
Poland? Did not that treaty guarantee a 
constitution to Poland? And had we not 
refused to interfere to maintain it? Hi 
believed, that ther nothing more 
_ rous to the monarchical principle 
han these attempted transfers. He be- 
levi AP that it would give rise to consider- 
able irritation. Wr obtain 
from the king of Prussia, but 
had ait red with a 

s, and whilst out 
ht they were avoiding a 

war, he feared their acts might eventuate 
in many a war of worst description. 
With respect to Canada, he could not 
Address to without one 


been a 


since 


sorry cause 


approved, 


was 


| 
li 
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assistance 
the king of Prussia 
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Gove ronment thoug 


his subject 
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observation. We were originally wrong 
with respect to Canada. 
of economy, we took the mon 
Canadians without the consent 


of the 
“of th 
Canadian Parliament, but he would like to 
know what economy we had found in that? 
He was not there to advocate the c of 
those who had urged Canada to revolt, 
but he could not read of the qu 
blood which had ! 
courts-martial, which 


use 


been shed, and 
dered it, 
He had hoy 


when thé 


protesting against it. 
the day had arrived, 
of blood would have been 
this country the | 
capital offences had 
| 


unisoumen 


stances, been abolis 
why tl hum 
extended beyond the Atlantic 

had punishm« nt of death been ab 

here? | found th 
punishments were more effectual. 

been found in practice, that the pun 
ment of perpetual banishment was quit 
as effectual as death, and it had not the 


see Ws 


inity 


a) 


yecause It Was 


evil consequence of habituating the people } 


to the sacrifice of human life. Again, with 
respect to the employment of courtsemar- 
tial for the trial of prisoners, why did they 
not bring them before a jury? They wei 
told that the juries would acquit; but 1 
the Address they were told, that th pe ple 
of Canada were loyal. If Canadiar 
were loyal, they were fit 

if they were not fit to b 

not loval, and they stated w 

true in the Address to the Crown. 

they said that juries would acquit, d 
mean. that courts-martial would 
acquit? But if they did, it bes] 
foregone conclusion. In his opinion 


the 
th 


tl 


was nothing worse, nothing more op; 
to the feelings of 
them fighting one 
the field, and the next day, at 
mock trial, sentencing th 
the gallows. It might be 
martial weré 

who had come over the 

but why did they try 

those men who were no 

And when they added 
the judges had bee 
decisions given in courts 
that they ought to make som 
relieve the officers. He trusted, 
would not rival the Cabreras of Spain 


officers, than to 
day against wretch 


L sort of 


Silt 


n 


. } 
of law, he th 


( 
, ang 


that they would prevent every unnecessary } 


waste of blood, He implored the Govern- 


Out of a notion | 
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| ment to take speedy steps to stop the 

horrors of these proceedings. He would 

for the Address, protesting against 

to Bele u 
not 


' tari 


he hoped, 
l in the 
that they had 
ower on their borders to repel 
ind he opposed 
ut, without con- 


lS 


‘quresce 


ere were 
i l under 
of that night. 
introduced 

id 38; s condly, 


were 


ted from the Sp ech 
| been referred 
ider; and, 
I ntroduced by 
» hon. Gentle man, 

Alt] 


ouch iL 
ve any 
Address, yet he 
t to the everal topics 
introduced into Speech and Ad- 
dress, omitted therefrom, and proposed 
to be added by the hon. Member. What- 
ever omissions, however, there might be, 


) 


riiament ne\ } In rr ¢ 


n to 
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deep anxiety 
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, Or to our 
ould find that 
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they 
eep anxiety. 
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was to the 
with 
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urred in 


which 
be 
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nh cont luded 
ind 
treaties, he 
ivacant pane- 
d upon them 
had sé conded 
n the policy 
in treaty, but it was nothing 
of the treaty of 

n concluded 

Earl of Aber- 

; Danube and 

if Course sug- 

ciple of that 

principle of the 

was the basis 


concurred | 


ity 


of the treaty 
He concurred also in the policy 
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of the treaty which had been entered into 
with Turkey; but he did not concur in 
the opinion that it would produce all the 
advantages which some hon. Members 
anticipated. These treaties were held out 
as an effectual guarantee against the en- 
croachments of Russia; but the treaty 
with Turkey appeared to stand thus— 
that whereas the powers of Europe had 
agreed to the importation of Turkish goods 
at a low rate of duty, which, in practice, 
had been found to give rise to illicit im- 
ports, an attempt was now made, by the 
substitution of a more reasonable 
higher rate of duty, to establish a more 
legitimate entry into the various ports. 
The former duty on goods was, he be- 
lieved, an ad valorem duty of three per 
cent., and it was nowa duty of twelve 
per cent. 

Mr. P. Thomson remarked, that the 
former duty was three per cent., the rise 
was two per cent., making the whole duty 
at present five per cent. 

Sir Robert Peel feared, that in the pre- 
sent state of the internal government of 
Turkey, the superior authority would be 
so little attended to by the inferior per- 
sons over whom it had little control, that 
we should not reap all the advantages 
which we expected, and that we should 
find ourselves thwarted, not by the supe- 


rior government, but by the inferior au- | 


thorities. He would next advert to 
subject of far deeper interest—to a ques- 
tion which had for too long a time escaped 
the attention of that House—to the sub- 
ject of the British empire and the British 
interests in India. When they considered 
the immense importance of diverting the 
attention of the inhabitants of India from 
war, and of teaching them the acts of 
peace, and when they contemplated the 
evil consequences of a great financial 
expenditure, imposing the necessity for 
an additional taxation, he was bound to 
say that he could not consider this ques- 
tion without the greatest anxiety. Te 
hoped that her Majesty’s Ministers would 
give them the fullest information—that 
the House would be informed of the 
causes which had led to the interruption 
of our amicable relations with Persia. 
When they saw the large accumulation of 
force, amounting to several thousands, on 
our Indian frontier, and when they saw 
the encouragement which this accumula- 
tion of force, causing a necessary with- 
drawal from other parts, would give to 
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and | 


a | 
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other governments—he trusted to receive 
such information as would afford satisfac- 
tion to the public mind in England, He 
would not then state his opinion of the 
course pursued by the Governor-general, 
or her Majesty’s Ministers ; he would not 
then utter one word in condemnation of it; 
but he required that the House should be 
furnished with every particular which 
could be communicated consistently with 
| the interests of the country. If we feared 
fincursion from Russia, we shouid have 
|reason to apprehend greater evil if we 
took a wrone view of the intentions of 
| Persia. If we converted Persia, which 
had been a friend to England and an 
enemy to Russia, into an enemy to Eng- 
iland and a friend to Russia, we were 
raising up difficulties in that quarter of 
our empire. He need make no apology 
to the House for entering into these de- 
tails—the whole subject was too import- 
ant to require any apology from him, 
The attention of Parliament had not been 
sufficiently drawn to the state of our inte- 
rests in India. There had been much 
squabbling on matters of domestic inte- 
rest, but of comparatively trifling import- 
ance, whilst these vast questions involving 
‘peace and war, and on which the fate of 
|nations depended, had escaped observa- 
tion. The Speech from the Throne made 
the following announcement respecting the 
| relations between Persia and England :— 








“ Differences which have arisen have occa- 
sioned the retirement of my Minister from 
the court of Teheran. I indulge, however, the 
hope of learning that a satisfactory adjustment 
of these differences will allow of the re-estab- 
lishment of my relations with Persia upon 
their former footing of friendship. Events con- 
nected with the same differences have induced 
the Governor-general of India to take measures 
for protecting British interests in that quarter 
of the world, and to enter into engagements, 
the fulfilment of which may render military 
| operations necessary. For this purpose such 
| preparations have been made as may be sufh- 
| cient to resist aggression from any quarter, 
!and to maintain the integrity of my eastern 
| dominions.” 
‘ 





He knew full well that whatever might 
| be said in the British Parliament about 
| the necessity of confining our conquests in 
India within our present limits, would be 
replied to by an assertion of the irrepres- 
sible tendency of our empire there to ex- 
tend itself; he knew that it would be ex- 
tended beyond its present limits, and that 
it would be said that it must go on extend- 
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ing itself in a geometrical ratio; but still 
he did not find in any public document a 
justification under that head of the pro- 
clamation of the Governor-general of India, 
nor could he discover any connexion be- 


tween that proclamation and the Speech | 


from the Throne. The proclamation of 
the Governor-genera} of India seemed to 
have more in view than the mere resist- 
ance of aggression. This he thought was 
a fair inference from this passage of the 
proclamation—‘“ After a serious and ma- 
ture deliberation, the 
was satisfied that pressing 
well as every consideration of policy : 

justice, warranted us in the 
cause of Schah Soojali-ool-Moolk, whose 


popularity throughout Afghanistan had 


Covernor-een 


necessity 9 


espousing 


been proved to his Lordship by the strong | 
best | 
Having arrived at this deter- | 
| the Schah had been thirty years dispos- 


and unanimous testimony of the 
authorities. 


mination, the Governor-general was fur- 


ther of opinion that it was just and proper, | 
no less from the position of Maharaja | 


Runjeet Singh, than from his undeviating 
friendship towards the British Government, 
that his Highness should have the offer of 
becoming a party to the contemplated 
operations. Mr. Macnaghten was accord- 


ingly deputed in June last to the Court of | 


his Highness, and the result of his mission 


has been the conclusion of a tripartite | 

treaty by the British Government, the | 

Maharaja, and Schah Soojah-ool-Moolk, | 

whereby his Highness is guaranteed in his | 
y 

present possessions, and has bound him- | 


self to co-operate for the restoration of 
the Schah to the throne of his ancestors. 
The friends and enemies of any one of th 
contracting parties have been declared to 
be the friends and enemies of all.” 


land, 


did not agree. It would further appear 
from the proclamation of the Governor- 
general, that the force assembled on our 
western frontier had more for its object 
than the mere resistance of aggression. 
He said, ‘‘ The Governor-general confi- 
dently hopes that the Schah will be 
speedily replaced on his throne by his own 
subjects and adherents, and when once 
he shall be secured in power, and the in- 
dependence and integrity of Afghanistan 


established, the British army will be with- | 
Now he should require that the | 


drawn,” 
VOL. LV. (4) 


{Fen. 5} 


ipat | 
was to say, that the friends and enemies | 
of Runjeet Singh and of the Schah Soojah | 
should be the friends and enemies of Eng- | 
Now, to that sort of engagement | 
on the part of British power in India he | 
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fullest information should be laid before 
the House on this subject. Here was a 
sort of guarantee given by the Governor- 
general that the British army would not 
be withdrawn until Schah Soojah-ool- 
Moolk should restored. That prince 
was deposed from his throne in 1809, and 
been kept out of it ever since, though 
had endeavoured to 
recover his authority, at the head of an 
men, and failed. Yet 
-e whom the British Go- 
. was about to restore, by 
the aid of an immense and most expensive 
military foree, and when restored, no doubt 
nother British foree would be required to 
keep him on the throne. The principle 
same in the attempted restoration 
of the Schah Soojah as it would be in the 
attempt to restore Charles 10th to the 
throne of France, with this difference, that 
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be 


! 1? 
ad 


On One OeCcasion he 


army of 20,000 


this was the 
| 
i 


rin 
vernment in ind! 


) 
was the 


sessed of his throne. Jn the years 1831 
and 1832 the government of India had 
sent officers of great intelligence and in- 


~ 


dustry to report on the state of Afghanis- 
tan; and what were the characters given 
by one of those officers (Captain Burnes) 
of the present occupier of the throne, and 
of him who had been dispossessed of it, 
not by the hostile interference of other 
nations, but by the dislike of his own sub- 
Captain said, that the 
of the dynasty of the late 
was universally attributed to his 
misplaced pride and arrogance, and that 
he might have regained his power but for 
his rash attempts to exceed the authority 


; 


) . 
jects Burnes 


tot | Ove rthre W 


] ry 
KING 


his 


»| belonging to the station which he had 


assumed before he was firmly seated on 
the throne. The whole of the wealth of 
the country was in the hands of those who 
were inimical to his interests, and the bulk 
of the people believed that he had drawn 
down the mischievous effects upon them 
which had been produced; and from these 
circumstances, Captain Burnes drew the 
inference that the restoration of the late 
king was an event which it was most im- 
probable would That was the 
ccount by this gentleman, founded upon 
facts which he had collected in the course 
of a tour made in the years 1831, 1832, 
and 1833. That was the only account 
which was in existence, possessing any 
authority, of territories, and that 
stated that it was impossible to replace 
the late Schab at the head of the country 
again on account of the feeling which ex- 
j 


occur, 


] 
these 
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isted against him; and yet the Governor- 
general informed Parliament that he had 
entered into a guarantee, under which, by 


the interference of British force, the sove- 


reizn should be restored. He must say, 


that in the present state of India, the 


entering into that guarantee, to be sup- 


ported by such a course as that which was | 


suggested, required an explanation wh 
had not yet been given—which might 
given—but which, to be s itistactory, Must 
be of a character very different from any 
which had yet appeared ; for it must be 
obvious that the passage in the Speech ot 
her Majesty to Parliament did not 

pond with the proclamation of he Go- 
vernor-general. With reoard e case 
of the siege of Herat, that stood upon very 


eorres 


different grounds, ' 
nothing on that head; but a verydlifferent 
question arose, whether it was politic to 
enter into a guarantee by treaty to restore 
the Schah. 
was necessary to refer was, the important 
matter of the Canadian affairs, and 
although he had nothing to object to the 
general purport of the Speech, according 
to the construction which he placed upon 
it, yet he must say, that he thought the 
House would do well in its Adcress, to 
express in very strong terms the sympathy 
which they felt in the 
wrongs to which the British st bjects had 


The next subject to which it 


sufferings and 


been exposed in that part of the possessions 


of this country by the unjust and severe 
acts of aggression to which they had been 
exposed, “He could not express his ad- 
miration for them too strongly—his admi- 
ration for the sacrifices which they had 
made, and for the valour which the Vv had 
displayed in maintaining their connexion 
with England. 
from any cold calculations of pecuniary 
interest, or of their own immediate ag- 
grandisement or security; but they had 
been influenced by the purest p inciples 
of loyalty, by their preference, after expe- 


rience, for the monarchical forn of go- | 


vernment over the democratic; >y their 


love for the British name, and by their | 


determination to maintain their share in 
the liberties and glory of Great 3ritain ; 
and for their exertions, he wished 
the last Session (now it would core, per- 


haps, with less effect) this House iad ex- | 


pressed, in stronger terms, its st mpathy 


in their sufferings, and its admiretion for 


their loyalty and courage. Woen her 
Majesty, in her Speech from the Throne, 
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and he would Say | 


They had not resisted | 


that in | 
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called on Parliament to support her in 
maintaining the authority of the Crown in 
} Canada, he took it for granted that that 
meant to intimate an intention on the part 
| of the Government to maintain the sove- 
reignty of her Maresty in the North Ame. 
of this country. He 
took it for granted, that that was. tanta- 
mount to a declaration, not only that the 
maintaining that sovereignty was intended, 
but that after all that had passed the 
honour of this great country was concerned 
}in supporting that authority; and he 

| her Majesty intended to 


etermination, 


ricau possessions 


if 
1 whateve: 
support thos 
separate d from 
aided by its troops, 


] 
esuit, to 
lant men wit far 


this coun 
been able to resist the insurrections 


and had proved them- 

selves worthy of their connexion with Eng- 

land, and of their right to the language 

which they spoke in common with Britons, 
| by their noble exertions, and by the sacri- 
| fices which they had so gallantly and so 
| disinterestedly made. [Hear, hear! from 
| Lord J. Russell]. The noble Lord 
| (Lord J. Russell) assented to what he 
} said, and that established the authority 
| which he had attempted to deduce from 
| the passage to which he had referred, and 
it was a declaration to the world, directed 
to the people of Canada more particularly, 
intimating that when any persons might 
attempt to molest them, it was for the 
honour of the British Throne that support 


pad 
lof the disaftected, 


| ’ , 
| should be fiven to British subjects. If 


. 


that were so, then it meant to declare, 


and by that declaration to cheer the spirits 
lof those who might 
| haps, as to the course they should take, 
that their sacrifi 
i ticed if they were again called from their 
‘homes in order to repel any new aggres- 
| sions of the same character as those which 

| ly made, and which were 


be doubting, per- 


ifices should not pass unno- 


had been already 
| the most expensive and dreadful that had 
ever been inflicted on the people of any 
country. They might however rely on the 
protecting power of Great Britain being 
'extended to them. It was important also 
that the declaration should be understood 
iby those misguided inhabitants of the 
United States who had been the main 

‘of these aggressions. He was bound 


| 

to say that he had never spoken but in 
they 

bis av—he 
| United States in the whole course of his 
political career with any other feeling than 


| 





had never spoken of the 
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hat of deprecation of any sentiment ini- | spect to those persons who had broken 
po to the Government of that cor untry; into the arsenal beloneing to the Uniten 
and he thought it important, for the sake States, and, having taken uway the armd 
of humanity, and for the sake of the contained therein, had turned them againss 
civilized world, that the fri udship of the the ss itish people? But what doctrine had 
two countries should be maintained with- the s laid down under similar 
out any interruption of the best feelings; circumstances ¢ When the Indians of 
but that consideration should never pre- Florida had entered upon and had attacked 
vent him, as a Member of the House of the United States, did General Jackson 
Commons, from expressing freely his satisfy himself by adopting that course ? 
opinion with respect to their conduct. D e not, on the contrary, march into 
Her Majesty, in her gracious Specch fron he territory o the Spanish, and seize the 
the Throne, did certainly —he kuew not forts, | hold them for the United States 
whether it was intended as such—give a nd when the Spanish government com- 
faint praise as possible to the efforts of plamed “it, what is the answer? It 
the government of the United States. He was, ‘If you cannot maintain order 
was glad that her Majesty had spoken the among your subjects, we will.” That was 
truth. All that she said wit! Ss] t he doctrine to which he appealed from his 
the President of the United States was confide in its justice, and the American 
this: —** The President o 1e united government which he was sure acts on the 
States has called upon the citizen " princely if doing as it would be done by. 
the Union to abstain from proceedings s he Spanish answered that they were 
incompatible with the friendly relations weak, but the United States did not say 
which subsist between Great Britain and th hey were in the same condition, and 
the United States.” Why if that were all could not epress the inhabitants. Mr. 
that the President had done—-if all that Adams foresaw the possibility of such 
had passed were considered—all that ap- case arising, and he said, in his answer to 
peared to have been done was to issue a_ the Spanish minister who demanded satis- 
Proclamation, calling on the inhabitants of fact! 
the United States to abstain from any in- é k possession. therefore, of Pensa- 
terference with the Canadians; and e | cola. and of th rt of Barra neas, as he had 
very limited panegyric was justifiable, but ) Mark’s not in a spirit of hostility to 
he was still dissatisfied with it. He could pain, but as at uy measure of self. 
not conceive anything more grievously fer tice tl they should 
unjust, than that the inhabitants of a should pee. 
country standing ina position of friendly , , to fulfil ae ae as s ae 
relationship with another adjoining coun- see Pa | nited States, of rests dia by 
try, should keep the subjects resident in » the Bile lians from hostility againet 
that country, without auy cause of quarrel, their cit : ee it the President 
in a state of danger of hostile interference; Wi it] nfli punishment nor pass a 
and he could not conceive anything more ©! e Upor neral Jack for that con- 
dangerous than that such an example uct, Ul 1olives for which th founds -d upon 
; 1@ pur ) tism; of the necessity for 
should be allowed to continue in exist- : , SP ; 
: : } the most immediate and ef- 
ence. Let hon. Gentlemen imagine the | feetual means of formil g a judgment, and the 
inhumanity and injustice which would vindication of which is written in every page 
arise in the event of it being admitted | o law o tions as well as in the first law 
that the people of one kingdom were jus- ture, self-defence. . . . If, as the 
tified in making an entry into the adjoin- oth of fp ensacolaand St. Mark's, 
ing territory with armed forces, in destroy- wa has been the result of their 
ing its villages and massacring the people than of their will—if they 
5 sisi” ope eg: ae ihe Indians against the United 
and that the only reparation which could | states to ave rt their hostilities from the pro- 
be obtained, was an answer that the go- Ci ( ey had not sufficient force to 
vernment of that country, by whose inha- fend against them, it may serve in some 
bitants the insurrection was made, was ‘| Measure to excu pate individually those officers; 
weak or was disinclined to interfere, or é st carry demonstration aren. to 
that it should only call upon its subs; ets | the Spamish government that the right of the 
to desist from such proceeding * cal United States = as tittle pars, peerage 
nothing more. Had anything more be 98 Shires srge tabeeti rile or perney, -— nig cape 
A €n | must immediately make her election either to 
done here ? What had beg 6%, done with re- | place force in Florida adequate at once to the 


2 
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protection of her territory and to the fulfilment 
of her engagements, or to cede to the United 
States a province of which she retains nothing 
but the nominal possession, but which is, in 
fact, a derelict, open to the occupancy of every 
enemy, civilised or of the United 
States, and serving her earthly purpose 
than as a post of annoyance to them.” 


SaVvAaRe, 
no ot 

It was in order that the inevitable con- 
sequences of the continuance of the ex- 
istence of the present system might be 
avoided that this matter was of import- 
ance, for there was the risk of men taking 
the law into own hands, who were 
constantly exposed to sufferings of t 
description by the 
dians, and it was tu avert that event that 
he trusted that the United 


} 
tneli P 
’ 


1 


i xpet i need 


States would 


be zealous in co-operating with the British | 2&¢ 
| before he concluded his speech he would 


Government now. ‘The sentiments of th¢ 
nation must be known, and it was for the 
general interests of all countries to pre- 
vent the repctition of such 


States were to collect and enter Canada, 


and seize upon a village, the result might | 


be, that before assistance could arrive 
sufficient to expel them, a great number 
of others might take advantage of the 
stand which they had made, and of the 


temporary victory which had been gained, | 


and might pour in upon the countrv unde: 


circumstances so advantageous as to pre- 
vent their being expelled without great 
difficulty. 


a Member of the British Parliament, to 


call on the Government to make an appeal | 


to the United States against the injustice | D 
i that it was true that the quantities had 


of such a course. There was one other 


topic introduced in the Address on which 
He was willing } 


he had a wish to speak. 
to put that construction upon it which it 
had received 
Kilkenny and the hon. and learned Mem- 


ber for Dublin, that it pledged those who | 
to | 


voted in support of it to nothing, and 
acknowledge, that it need not be criticised 
with any great accuracy, and therefore he 
did not object to it; but he would now 
come to a topic which had been omitted 
in it, and which was not adverted to. It 


was evident, that the hon. Member who | 
Address to her Majesty 


had seconded the 
had prepared the speech which he had 
addressed to the House under the im- 


pression that the subject of the Corn-laws | 


would be alluded toin her Majesty’s Speech. 
He thanked the hon. Gentleman for the 
opinion which he bad expressed, and the 
views which he had taken upon that 
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Cana- | 


conduct, | 
Supposing 200 citizens of the United } 


It was his duty, therefore, as! 


from the hon. Member for | 
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|important topic, and which he believed 
| would carry the greater weight from the 
| high authority which the hon. Member 
| was known to be upon such a subject 
‘from his knowledge of the facts con- 
| nected with the matter, and he was ex- 
| ceedingly obliged to him for the clear 
| manner in which he had expressed him. 
self, and certainly for the very able speech 
which he had delivered in favour of the 
existing system. His hon. Friends who 
sat near him, when the hon. Gentleman 
was addressing the House upon this sub- 
ject, had called upon him to cheer for 
the arguments which the hon. Member 
had advanced: but he declined to take 
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| such an advantage of the hon. Gentleman, 


because he was fully persuaded, that 


proceed to the demolition of his own 


| premises ; but when the hon. Gentleman 


sat down, he never was so much surprised 
as at the termination of what he said; 
for he had never heard any speech deli- 
vered as this was, not only by the se- 
conder of the Address, but by the 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Manchester, which went so far to confirm 
those in their adherence to the present 
state of things who had been favourable to 
its continuance, and to awaken the doubts 


| and suspicions of those who were opposed 


to it. His argument was quite complete 
in all its points ; for if he had said, that 
he would prove that there had been a 
progressive increase in the exports of 
Eneland, he would have been answered, 


increased, yet that the relative value had 
diminished, and therefore that argument 
had no weight; if le had said, that he 
would give the official valuation, then he 
would have been called on to say what 
was the declared value; but to silence all 
opposition, he at once said,— 

“ 7] will give you the declared value; I will 
institute the best comparison ; [ will not take 
former years when other systems were in ope- 
ration; but I will select the years 1835, 1836, 
and 1637; and [I will compare the exports of 

with those of those four years under the 

of Corn-laws, and T will show 
ssive increase, not only in manu- 
de- 


same system 
you a progr 
factured commodities, but in the real 
| clared value, which amounted to three millions 
1 ond a half; and [ will show you, that there is 
sonable of accounting for the de- 
pression which has taken place. In 1837, it 
is true, you had a depression ; but that is not 
| attethnsahin to the Corn-laws. The years 
| from 1834 to 1236 would afford fair tests 


> Te 


way 
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upon which to decide the question, but the 
year 1837 would not ; for it was not the Corn- 
jaws which caused the depression in that 
year; but it was the operation of the banking 
system; and the instant that was removed, 
the instant that the ligature which bowed us 
to the ground was cut, in 1838, we 
buoyant.” 

The hon. Gentleman proposed to pro- 
duce quantities, and he (Sir R. Peel) was 
also prepared with quantities which pre- 
sented matter of grave 
whether it were proper to tamper with the 
existing system, and to show the House, 
that since that system had been in opera- 
tion, a progressive increase of exports had 


rose 


consideration, 


taken place which was almost unheard of. | 
The expert of cotton yarn in 1829 was | 


) 
2 


fifty-seven million pounds; in 1830, it 
was sixty-two millions; in 1831, it was 
fifty-eight millions; while in 1838, it was 
one hundred and thirteen millions 
pounds; so that there was an_ in- 
crease to the extent of double the 
quantity in 1838, as compared to the 
quantity exported 1829. A si- 
milar increase had taken place in the 
cotton-thread exported, which, in 1829, 
was 1,074,000 lIbs., and in 
2,362,000 lbs, or more than double the 
quantity exported in 1829. But this in- 
crease had not been confined to cotton 
alone. In hosiery, the quantities exported 
for three years, 1829,1830, and 1858, were 
—1829, 363,000 Ibs. ; 1830, 346,000 lbs. ; 
1838, 447,000 lbs. In calicoes, there had 
been an immense increase since 1829, the 
amount then was 128,000,000 yards 
printed and 179,966,000 plain. In 1830, 
159,432,000 printed and 190,262,000 
plain. In 1838, 264,724,000 printed 
and 282,847,300 plain. In. silks, 
the increase had been great.—[Mr. Wood: 
An average of four years.]_ He begged the 
hon. Gentleman would speak with the 
tone in which he before spoke of the aver- 
age of four years, and remove any gloomy 
apprehensions which it might convey to 
hismind. In silks, the quantity exported 
in 1837, was 80,710 Ibs, and, in 
146,293 Ibs. ; of silk and_ cotton, 
27,410 Ibs. in 18387, and, in 1838, 
52,863 Ibs. was the state of our 


1S Pe) 
’ 


also, 


1838, 


This 
commerce under the present Corn-law, 
and he begged it to be recollected that 
there was an increase of 3} millions not 
Only upon the quantity but upon the de- 
clared value.—[Mr. Wood: An increase 


of 


{Fes. 5} 
| 


| made the declaration which he had 
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now in the tone of the hon. Gentleman’s 
voice which he had observed when he first 
re- 
peated. It was not only this argument,how- 
ever, which the hon. Gentleman had ad- 
vanced which was in his favour, but he 
had said, also, that he had reason to 
know and believe that our trade was in a 
sound, healthy, and improving state. The 
hon. Member's account of the shipping 
equally satisfactory, and 
shewed that, under the existing system, 
that department of commerce had an 
to boast of its stable and firm 
position. The question now therefore was, 
whether the British Parliament should be 
so alarmed by that which the in- 
evitable consequence of a bad harvest; 
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interest, was 
equal right 


was 


land he hoped, that the House would pause 


| effect upon all loyal 


before it acceded to any proposition which 
would have the effect of changing the law, 
und would materially affect the 
icricultural interests of this country, hav- 
from the President of the 
of Commerce at Manchester, the 
given of the stable 
the commerce and 
country, exposed, 
lvantages of 
and he trusted, that 
they run 
lessly unde rmining the found- 


h had been at- 


He now 
came to the last paragraph of the Address, 


Mer Majesty, in her Speech, said— 


which 
no receive d 
Chamber 
iccount which he had 
and secure position of 

of the 
, 


however, as it was to the disa 


manufactures 


a bad bank system; 
i 


they would hesitate before the 


risk of need 


ation of that system whie 
70 id eftects. 


tended with such 


ved with pain the pi 


been made in s 


rsevering 
efi ts which h 
the to e 


dience resistance to the 


yme parts of 
my subjects to disobe- 
to 


”? 
il practices. 


count! xerte 


and 


comini¢ nd dang rous and ille 4 


law, and re- 


He had no hesitation in saying, that by 
whomsoever or for whatever purposes these 
practices were resorted to, they would at 
ill times meet with his most decided oppo- 


sition. He cordi lly avreed with the ex- 


pression which her Majesty used, and he 
hoy d that that 
ducing any new pen ulties of the law 


hich authority not intro- 
, but 
warning her subjects against being misled 
by the of designing men, and 
expressing her determination to enforce 
the existing laws, would have the proper 
, and would 
tend to frustrate the designs of these men ; 
but the noble Lord must excuse him, if he 
said that he wished that steps had been 


pr actices 


subjects 


of only 7 per cent.) Yes, 7 per cent.; | taken at an earlier period to prevent the 
but he did not perceive the same loudness | continuance of attempts which were now 





| 
| 
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complained of. He found, 
during the autumn, there had been lan- 
guage used most sos. sape and exciting. 
He cared not by whom that language was 
used, or upon what subject, whether it 
was against the Poor-laws, or the Corn- 
laws; but he said that the | 
sidering the state of life of the individual 
who used it, was highly improper. [t was 
calculated to excite the people to violence, 
and to endanger the safety of property, 
and by that means to call down upon the 
heads of the offending paities the severest 
penalties of the The noble Lord, 
however, must again excuse him for say- 
ing, that when he 


inguage, con- 


law. 


thoueht fit to advert to 
tines, he 


the subject of these me used 
language h was so capable of perver- 
sion, of beine misunderstood, as to be dan- 
gerous in id effect. He would state the 
grounds on which this allegation was 
founded. On the 17th of September, a 
public meeting was held in Lon os ns and 


re made use of 
| omplained of. 


he found that a speak 
the sort of 


Speaking of the men of the north, h 
said, 

They were arme i. ic ! t seen the arms 
over their mantel-piec But the nationa 
petition had com opportut ly, ar 1 they 

vould not have signed it had it t demanded 
universal suffrag If they should fail in tl 
present instance, he would not atten to say 
what would be the consequence. Lhe rifl 
would be loaded—that would be the next step, 
no doubt; and he defied thi f any 


government, or of any arm¢ 


to put them down. 


the matter; secrecy was the ruin of all things 
Everything would be done openly by the peo-= 
ple of Lancashire, and it would be done con- 
stitutionally and legally. Now for the peo- 


ple’s charter because it 


contained universal suffrage-—because it gave 


They demanded it 


them a voice in the choice of repre 
and they 
Was it too much 
the food, 


were justified in 


of life—who fought all the battles of the couns 

y,to ask for a voi in the choice of their 
representatives ? Iie would stat what the 
people of Manchester were going todo. They 
intended, on Monday next, to hold a great 
meeting at Manchester—an aggregate meets 


pected no less than 
were hit to 


ing, where they eX 
men, two-thirds of 
arms.” 


whom beat 


named Wade, a clergyman 


A person 
He said— 


apparently, afterwards spoke. 


* Tle would now s to the con.- 
vention. One advant 


the people would have 


ay a word as 
ag 


e of it would be, that 
an executive power to 
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certainly, that | 


all the clothing, all the necessaries | 


OOO 4) j 
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watch the government. If any unjust aggres- 
sion were made on the people by the conven. 
tion, they would have the power of calling a 
great convention, and those who did not agree 
with it might go about their business.” _~ 


Mr. Feargus O’Connor 
of this Hoi ise) said, 


(formerly a 
Viember 
* They had had a taste of physical force in 


| 
¢ 


of the 


rth a short time since. Some 
metropolitan police were sent down to Dews- 
bury, but the boys of that noble town sen 
th m home vain. Llis desire is to try mnhO-# 
ral force as long as possible, even to the fullest 
extent; but he would hav ia m oun bear 


in mind that it was better to die freemen than 
which 


to die slaves i.very conquest was 
( d honourable had been achieved by phy-« 
SiC al for but they did not want it, because 


if all hands were pulling for universal sufler- 


ce, they would soon pull down the strong 
hold of corruption. The re had not only 
deprived the poor of their rights, but they had 
robbed the middling classes of theirs also, and 
ill for the purpose of putting the power into 
the hands of ¢ three devils at Somerset 
house,” 

The rev. M: Steph on the 24th of 


used this la neua 


y mes 
¢ 


eptember, 


and constables had 
on which they had mad« 


“Tf the borouchreeve 


not made the declarati 


id if tl parties had not given the com-« 
and of the police to be vested in the hands 
of the marshals of the day of that meeting, he 


cround armed, and 


would have come upon th 
would have brought 10,000 armed men with 
him to the mecting, and he would have moved 


an adjournment. He would have moved an 
adjournment of the meeting of the peop le of 
South Lanc ishire for one m nth, se he would 

every one in the meantime to 
tluence over his friends york fellow 


use all his int 
k towa standard of the 


have advised 


to flo 
national charter.” 

Now, 
meetings in 


though he 


workmen, rds the 


when the noble Lord spoke of 
the language he had 
did doubt that his 
object was good, must say, that he 
the which he used 
were capable of being misunderstood. He 
vould read a report which had been pub- 
lished of the noble Lord’s speech, and 
which had not been = dicted nor con- 
troverted, The noble Lord said, at a 
dinner at Liverpool, on October 3rd :— 


these 
used, not 
vet he 


thought expressions 


‘‘ Hfe alluded to the public meetings which 
were now in the course being held in vari- 
ous parts of the country. There were some, 


who would put down such meetings ; 
but nor that of the 
Government with which he acted. He thought 
the people had a right to free discussion. It 
was free discussion which elicited truth. They 
had a right to meet. Ifthey had no grievances, 


} 
nNerhvnaps 
perhaps, 


such was not his opinion, 
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commow sense would speedily come to the 
rescue, aud put an end to these meetings. 


[Lord John Russell: 1 added a qualifi- 
cation.] The noble Lord, from that very 
expression clearly felt the justice of the 
remark which he had made. But suppose 
a mill was burned, and suppose that, In- 
stead of giving him assistance, it should 


be said that the mill-owner had duties to 


perform. He was prepared to say that, 
although the sentiments which the noble 
Lord expressed might be just, they might 
be truisms, but even the unseasonable ex- 


pression of truth in times of public ex- 
° 1 

citement might be dangerous, and, there- 

1 


fore he exceedingly regretted, that when 


the noble Lord did accompany that decla- |! 


ration which he had made in favour of 
these meetings with a q ialification, that 
qualification did not recei’e equal publicity 
with the other parts of the speech. I will 
now (said the right hon. Baronet) say one 


word with respect to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. The hon. 
Gentleman anticipates that it will be im 
possible for this side of the H » toa 


sent to it, and I certainly, for one, will 
cive a cordial tl 


respect to the first portion ¢ f the 
ment, that the measure of }832 had dis- 


vote against it. 


appointed the expectations of her Ma- 
jesty’s people, as the hon. Gentleman an 
others on that side of th House al ly 


good judges of the disappointment that 
has taken pl 


ace, I willd 
RoE ie 
rity most readily, and as 


- } = 


I | 
that disappointment would be the result, I | { 
uct of 


certainly do not dissent from that p 
the Amendment. 
measure; I told you the English people 


; * ‘ ; 
I did dissent from the 


in the mass were not deceived—that tlhiecy | 


did not place much confidence on the 
legislative power of a new Parliament to 
redress their grievances—I told you that 
you overrated ihe extent to which 


ray ere 


) ] v” 
med cave 


“© Many a gem of | 

rhe dark unfatb 
of the reformed Parliament would turn up, 
I did not suppose that “a phalanx of able 

t ” 1 1 1 

and eloquent mes,” who had been hitherto 
languishing in obscurity, would be brought 
before the public. Supposing I had pro- 
phesied in 1830, when you drove me from 
power—when you made me responsible 


for every fire that took place—when you 


told me that public discontent would not, 
could not exist without evident indication | 
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not complain without good reason, and 
that the existence of dissatisfaction, and 
the prevalence of crime, were proofs of the 
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. 


bad legislation of those who held the reins 


said 


had at that 
you have not two con- 


of power. Suppose | 
time, ** Yes, but 
sitting then as there now are;” 


‘You will have the 


nd the same outrages in 1838, 
Kins every allowance for the excite~ 


. 1 mS .?? . , F . 
ment in France;” IL do not consider, as 


} 1 1 ° ‘ 
rards he prevatence of excitements, you 


ure the present moment in a better con- 
d than we were in 1830, If I had 
said that this measure you are clamouring 
f; | } 1] +} w | ) 
su "tas i » tus VilOle 


4 

r bill, and nothing 

[ had said, you that are 
for this, and you will neither per- 
mit avatement or addition to it—if, what- 


itl -if 


. Il; . 
Canine 


fever you may think of its finality now, 
you ther held it to be the second charter 
f public liberty—if I had said, in 1838 
u will be clamourous for a reform of 


sure as you now are, and that it 


sappoiits the public expectation, and 
i must be dragged upon the wheels 
? 


hat which is ever to be stationary, it 

rot have been received with the 

1-| aymou d ] ! ol ter with wh ch vou 

erect but with a scowl of indigna- 

tion at throwing any doubt upon the in- 
> . s 

troduction of more popular opinions into 

British Constitution. I should have 

denounced as a false prophet ; I 

ld have been told that there would be 

iothing but perfect satisfaction under the 


w Parliament—under the bill, the 
| bill, and nothing but the bill. lt 
uld have been said, these are the pre- 


ViIOIC 


|judiced views of a Tory who clings to 


mncient abuses, and who will not look on 
the bright day that is now approaching. 
I may now be asked, why, then, do you 
support this bill, which according to you 
d and has been 
productive of disappointment? Because 


| take 


cause | find it has not 


Is 


rving of reprobation, 


rarning from experience, and be- 


produced satisfac- 
that a demand for 
expectation of pro- 
n or finality, would be 
oravating the disappointment, and 
after having ex- 


because |] know 


in the 


mve years more, 


tended the suffrage to four millions of 
people, you would come again and say, 
you have only given us household suf- 
fraze, when you should have given us 


universal suftrage. You will argue, it is 


of misgovernment—that the people would | quite clear, that whoever contributes by 
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his labour to taxation, is entitled to a vote. 
I am confident, according to the hon. 
Gentleman's own showing, that if all men 


are slaves who are not entitled to exercise | 


the elective franchise, that nothing short 
of universal suffrage, in its most unlimited 
degree, will satisfy you. Why should it 


be limited to the age of twenty-one? Why | 


have any limitation as to age, as in the 
case of the militia? ‘Thus you will go on 
infusing popular principles into the Con- 
Stitution until it ceases to be a Monarchiy, 
and then, when you are suffering undet 
the bitter experiences of the change, you 
will, perhaps, tell me that you were nota 
false prophet. Would to God that we 


had continued under the old standard of 


our ancient institutions, and that the coun- 


try may yet preserve the inestimable insti- 
tutions of a mixed and mild Government. | 


Mr. Villiers said, nothing could be con- 
ceived more likely to favour the v 
the party calling themselves the “ Chart- 
ists” than the speech of the right hon. 


Baronet who had just sat down, and, in- 


deed, the whole tenor of the debate from | 
He had been in hopes | 


beginning to end. 
that those Gentlemen, representing the 


landed interest, would have had at least | 
the decency not to proclaim their intention | 
of maintaining the monstrous monopoly | 
He had expel ted that 
ate | 


of the Corn-laws. 


the rizbt hon. Baronet would have 


tempted, in the course of his speech, to 


suggest a remedy for some of the promi- 
nent grievances 
try; but, instead of that, he had com- 
menced by reading the House a lecture, 
because they had undertaken the con- 
sideration of some matters of domestic 
policy; then another lecture about our 
affairs in India on Runjeet Sing and Kam 
Ram; and then another lecture because 
they bad not given sufficient support to 

discreet individuals repre- 


which oppressed the coun- 


the mild and 
senting the British party in Upper Canada. 
Upon the subject of the Corn-laws, he 
thought that there could be but one feel- 
ing of disappointment throughout the 
country, that the right hon. Baronet had 
consented to take up the miserable and 
fallacious arguments of the hon. Member 
for Kendal. Yes; such he must styk 
them; and he could not help thinking 
that it was unworthy of the right hon, 
Baronet to take such a course, betraying 
at once a want of ingenuity, or ability, or 
unwillingness to find something better to 
address to the House, Sure he was that 
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the right hon. Baronet, at the very time he 
was using that argument, saw clearly 
| through the fallacy of the statements which 
he was quoting from the hon. Member for 
| Kendal; because they were statements 
‘which had so often been repeated, and 
so often been refuted, that he could not 
conceive the possibility of any one again 
seriously advancing them. ‘The case was 
simply this :—The hon. Member for Ken- 
dal referred to the increase of our exports, 
and inferred from them that trade was 
flourishing. ‘The right hon. Baronet then 
took up this argument, and endeavoured 
to deduce further from it that the Corn- 
laws had not endangered our foreign trade; 
and he saw from the cheer which that ar- 
cument drew down, and from the manner 
of the right hon. Baronet in advancing it, 
and in making use of those statements, 
that such was the effect intended to be 
produced by it. What the opponents of 
the Corn-laws alleged was, that our com- 
petition with foreign markets was endan- 
gered by the high price of provisions in 
this country ; that in all articles requiring 
manual labour we could no longer com- 
| pete with foreigners in other markets 
than our own; but that in articles manu- 
factured by machinery we could still com- 
pete with them, and maintain our pre- 
eminence; that in consequence, our ex- 
ports in the former class of articles were 
decreasing, but that of the latter increas- 
ing toa certain extent. But the conse- 
quence of the last circumstance was, that 
machinery was being exported from this 
country, and our artisans leaving their 
homes to become dangerous competitors 
with us abroad, Now, in his opinion, 
there was nothing inconsistent in their 
views with the trifling increase in our ex- 
ports which had been referred to by the 
hon, Member for Kendal. But the hon. 
Member, moreover, had not told the 
House whether these increased exports 
had found their way to the European 
markets, or to our colonies; for if the 
matter had been fairly stated, he had no 
doubt it would turn out that many mar- 
kets which we used to supply now supplied 
themselves, whilst in neutral markets we 
were supplanted by others. He was very 
glad, however, that this was the point 
upon which the question was to turn, 
because it came in support of the motion 
of which he had given notice, for hearing 
evidence at the bar of the operation and 
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effect of the Corn-law monopoly, an in- 
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vestigation which he thought would hardly 
be refused by those who pretended to 
enter upon this view of the question. For 
his own part, he owned that, after all that 
had been said in the course of the present 
debate, particularly by the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite, he should feel bound to 
give his vote for the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, although at first he had 
entertained some doubts as to the pro- 
priety of introducing such an Amendment 
at the present time. 

Mr. G. W. Wood said, that some of 
the observations which had fallen from 
him having been so pointedly alluded to 
both by the right hon. Baronet opposite 
and the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, he felt bound to say, in explanation, 
that he saw nothing in the statements 
which he had made, inconsistent with any 
arguments for a change of the Corn-laws. 

Lord John Russell said, that important 
as were the various topics alluded to in 
the Speech of her Majesty, and important 
as were those topics which had not formed 
part of that Speech, but had been brought 
forward in the course of the present de- 
bate, he felt that he should have so many 
occasions for addressing himself to these 
several subjects when they were respect- 
ively brought forward, that he did not 
now think it necessary to do more than 
to give that explanation upon one or two 
points which might seem clearly called 
for by the speeches of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite, and others, who had 
spoken in the course of the debate. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
seemed to suppose that it was a great act 


of oppression and injustice on the part of 


the great powers of Europe that certain 
territories, which had been held for some 
years by the King of Belgium, were now 
about to be placed under the King of the 
Netherlands. But it should be borne in 
mind that these territories did originally 


form part of the dominions of the King of 


the Netherlands, and that when the king- 


dom of Belgium was formed, the King of 


Belgium consented to the present territo- 
rial arrangement. Neither did he think 
that any act of injustice was done by it to 
the inhabitants of this territory, who he 
did not think were in that state of hosti- 
lity to the King of the Netherlands which 
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the hon. Member for Kilkenny seemed to | 


suppose. He must say, looking back at 
the labours and objects of the great Powers 


{ 
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of Europe who had taken part in the 
treaty of Vienna, and whose intention it 
was that Belgium should be an independ- 
ent kingdom, with the means of internal 
security and «defence, and of extensive 
commerce combined, he must say, that, 
looking at this object, which was held in 
view from the first, he thought that every 
one who was concerned in these negocia- 
tions had cause for congratulation upon 
the result which had been come to. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, in the 
course of his comments upon the Speech, 
had referred to the affairs of India—a 
subject more particularly difficult to be 
treated of in the debate upon the Address, 
and which he thought, therefore, should 
form the subject of a separate debate. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to im- 
ply that the proceedings which had been 
adopted by the government of India 
tended to extend the bounds of our em- 
Now, such was not the case: the 
in which we were concerned 
arose purely out of an act of aggression 
on the part of the King of Persia against 
the city of Herat, when we came to the 
assistance of the chief Kam Ram, who was 
defending his city against the aggressive 
Therefore this proceeding was not 
to extend our territory, but to support the 
possession of one on whose fidelity we had 
always had reason to rely. With respect 
to the terms in_ that of the 
Address wherein the word “ aggression ” 
was used, this passage referred to cer- 
tain engagements entered into during 
Lord Auckland’s government, and al- 
luded to an altogether distinct transaction 
from the former passage. He need only 
add, therefore, that this passage of the 
speech was completely in accordance 
with the proclamation of the Governor- 
General of India, and if the position 
which had been taken up were wrong, it 
had not been adopted without due de- 
liberation. In confirmation of this state- 
ment he would add that when the first 
dispatches upon this subject arrived from 
Lord Auckland it was agreed that it 
would be proper to send out instructions 
to the Indian government on the subject, 
and in return they received dispatches 
from Lord Auckland, giving the gratify- 
ing intelligence that his Lordship had 
consulted all the local authorities whom 
he could refer to, and that they had all 
come to exactly the same conclusions as 
those which the Government had adopted, 
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The right hon. Baronet had referred to 
the state of Canada, and he was glad that 
in doing so he had particularly dwelt upon 
the necessity of maintaining the authority 


of the Crown in that portion of her Ma-| 
| was by no means int 
lthat there 
not usually 


jesty’s dominions; and although he ad- 
mitted that in re g urd to the 
tions of Government it was 
advisable to eall for an 
opinion on the part ol this 
debate of this kind, yet be thou 
respect to the qu 
authority of the Crow 
should be maintained in a 
British dominions it was a qu 
which the House might very 
expected to give 

distinct opinion. 
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grace to the Crown of 
right hon. Baronet, in 
this subject, | 
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President of the United 
ence to these outrages, 
should have very 
have recommended ' 
stated, that the President of the United 
States had called upon all the people o 
America to 
aggressions upon a neighbouring State, 
and that that proclamation had | 
promptly responded to by the 


jurious to the 
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nations, and 
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england, 


connection with 


n made in the 
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1 
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veeli could 


unite in repressing thes¢ 


en 
received from Canada, he thought it would 


be impossible to say with propriety that 
the efforts of the President had been at- 
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British 
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The | 
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| questions, yet 

iad particularly alluded to | 


d by the 
| were his sentiments 


her Mayes have | 
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tended with that effect which, looking at 
the character which the United States 
ought to preserve in the scale of nations, 
should have been expected from them, 
In not expressing this opinion, however, it 
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p ople of the United States 
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the hands of the executive, that they did 
run the risk of the reproach of not observ- 
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He certainly could 
the United 
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the use of arms against the laws and sub- | 
jects of the Crown—no sooner was this | 
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proposed the Reform Act, with a view of 
establishing a different mode of represent- 


the case than he consulted the law officers } ation from that which had previously ex- 
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he should now be for universal suffrage ? 
But then the hon. Gentleman had cer- 


tainly got rid of a most difficult question, | 


when he only asked them to change, and | 


did not tell them what the change | was to | 


be. Did the hon. Member propose to 
divide the country into districts, and each 
of them to return one Member, which he 
thought was the plan proposed by the 
chartists. If the hon. Member did so, 

although he might talk of nomination now, 

he must certainly have it then. In these 

districts it would be found, that where 

persons were proprietors of very extensive 

property, their influence would be used 

in the return of Members. Did not hon. | 
Members know, that that would be the | 
case where persons had very large pro- 
perty? This agen change would lead 
persons to look for other changes, until at 
length they came to’look for a change i in 
the } property of the country. They would 
look to divide the property of the country | 
into smaller divisions, so that no power of 
nomination might be vested in individuals. 
They must look for such changes in con- 
formity with théir plan, for if they did 
not do that then they could not put an 
end to that which they called nomination. 
The noble Lord continued by saying: 1 


° 1 1 | 
have been blamed in this House and out | 
of this House—I have been blamed a great 
deal more for a declaration which | made 


last year. I must beg pardon of the} 


7 . . . ° } 
House for troubling it on this subject 5 | i 


but really, as the speech I then made has | 
been so much abused, and as it has been | 
made the object of attack during the whole 
of the recess, I trust I may be allowed to 
advert to the circumstances under which I 
made that declaration. Upon that occa- | 
sion the hon. Member for Kilkenny, along 
with others, called for a declaration from 
Government. The hon. Member for Kil- | 
kenny had made a speecl in which he put | 
it forth as a matter of grave accusation 
against the Government, that it had not} 
followed the example of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, and | 
stated our minds upon reform, declaring | 
how far we were prepared to go, and fixing | 
the certain point at which we were pre-} 
pared to stop. Why, it was said to us, | 
will you not tell us how far you are in-| 
clined, and when it is you mean to stop ? 
It was then, in answer to that call, that [| 
made the declaration which has been so } 
much referred to. Will any one say, that | 
it was an uncalled-for declaration, when | 


| pursued ? 


| ballot, 


| know, 
' speech which have been greatly tortured, 


| terest, and 
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{such sentiments were expressed by a 
supporter of the Ministry? Should I not 
have been justly attacked if I had given 
;any one reason to suspect that we were 
about to support or countenance mea- 
sures to which we wereadverse, and to 
which we meant to give our opposition ? 
Let me ask, if I had said, (as the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny proposed), that we 
meant to support the ballot, does any one 
believe that, seeing what has since hap- 
pened, we should, without further support- 
ing other measures proposed with respect to 
the franchise, have done that which would 
satisfactory to those who are the 
friends of change? Does any one think 
that satisfaction would be produced in the 
country if I had said, that the ballot should 
be an open question? Does any one be- 
| lieve this would have been a wise and a 
|just course for the Government to have 
I think, then, that whatever 
dissatisfaction may have been caused by 
that declaration, it was far better to make 
that declaration, and let the policy we were 
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vOW be 


|} about to pursue be understood, than leave 


it in any obscurity, or let it be supposed, 
that we should give a half support to the 
or encourage the hope, that by 
interfering with the franchise, any thing 
might be done to unsettle that which had 
bees already settled; that all should be 
unsettled without having any new or ra- 
tional plan on the subject. Therefore, it 
, that whatever dissatisfaction my expres- 
sions have called forth, I consider that, 
under the circumstances I have stated, | 
was called upon to make it. There are, I 
expressions to be found in that 


and made the subject of misrepresentation, 
and which were made to appear, not only 
ottensive on my part, but, in some respects, 
injurious to this House. For instance, | 
have been made to say, ‘ That the Reform 
Bill was intended to give to the landed 
interest a preponderating influence in this 
House.” What [ referred to was the 


| speech, or more properly speaking, the few 
1 . c 


words that I uttered at the end of the 
discussion on the Reform Bill. At the 
end of the discussion on the Reform Bill, 
and after it had been attacked, and 
declared most injurious to the landed in- 
when strong language was 
applied to it by Lord Ashburton, [ said, 
that in reality, so far was that bill from 
being destructive to the landed interest, 
that, i in reality, it gave a preponderance to 
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that interest. But was that the same bill 
which had first gone up to the Lords? 
Was the bill which went up a second 
time to the Lords the bill which had been 
originally introduced? Had not a very 
great alteration taken place in the bill ? 
Was there not one particularly, by which 


all the 507. tenants at will were introduced | 
| tation 


into the constituency of the counties’ 
Lord Althorp warned the House of the 
consequences of that introduction. 


better than Lord Althorp, vet he assured 
the House, that they were a class whos¢ 
disposition was, upon all occasions, to 


vote with their landlords ; and, therefore, , 


introducing them would give immense 
power to the proprietors of land. In spite 
of this objection, the House adopted, by a 
large majority, that proposition, and, 
amongst those who supported it, were many 
of the Reformers. ‘There were many Re- 
formers who supported it, and I am not 
sure but that the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny supported it also. And yet, because 


I, seeing what was the fact, and in reply | 


to another, stated what had been done, the 
hon. Gentleman writes a letter to his con- 
stituents, in which he declares (upon my 
authority!), that the original intention of 
the Reform Bill was to give a prepon- 
derance to the landed interest. I must be 
allowed totellthe hon.Gentlemanthat there 
isa very great difference in saying, that the 
Reform Bill, as it was on the third read- 
ing, gave a preponderance to the landed 
interest, from saying, that it was the ori- 
ginal intention of the Reform Bill to give 
that preponderance. I know not whether 
even the hon. Gentleman understands me 
yet. With respect to the original inten- 
tion of the Reform Bill, { speak before 
many who aided in introducing that bill, 
and who were present at its formation, 
and, I think, I shall be corroborated by 
them when I say, that the intention was 
to give the representation to all interests 
in the community. ‘There was no wish to 
favour or uphold any particular party. 
An equal number of counties, and 
equal number of manufacturing towns, 
were taken for the purpose of securing 
equality. I thought it would have been 
unnecessary to state this, from the expla- 
nation which was given a few weeks sub 
sequently to my speech, by the under 
Secretary of State; but I find it, neverthe- 


aul 
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Lord | 
Althorp repeatedly told them, that how- | 
ever respectable a class of men were the | 
tenants at will, and no man knew them | 
| country was with me when I made that 
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| than 
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less, constitutes the stock-in-trade of those 
who attack my former speech. I really do 
think, that the declaration which | then 
made was not at variance with the general 
opinions of the country. The opinion of 
the majority of the people of this country, 
I do believe, is against progressive reforms 
in the representation, leaving the represen- 
every year uncertain, and leading 
to contests, and to all those agitating 
circumstances which, it may be recollected, 
impeded all the operations of commerce in 
the years 183] My opinion, 
then, is, that the general sense of the 


and 1822. 


lec] [ do not say, that it agrees 
with me in my conviction respecting the 
Reform Bill generally, or that greater 
benefits might not be derived from ano- 
ther mode of representation, but I do be- 
lieve that they think, that having gone 
through the struggle for the Reform Bill, 
they do not believe it would be beneficial 
for their interests to adopt some other 
changes, to be made the foundation for 


, other alterations, and also to end in a 


plan for universal suffrage. As to the hon. 
Member for Shetheld, I find it reported, 
that he said, that he was ready to go 
three-fourths of the way for universal suf- 
frage. | think that was a great concession, 
and as it was said to him, “if you are 
ready to go three-fourths, why do you not 
go the other fourth and put an end to the 
ter?” 1 am of opinion with the inter- 
rator ; for if he were to Oo three-fourths 
of the way, why not go the other fourth 
and take up the charter at once; and 
whatever be the peril, and whatever may 
be the danger, better is it to encounter all 
demand continual and 
never ending fluctuations, which the hon, 
Gentleman is an advocate for. In this 
opinion I am convinced the country coin- 
cides with We, as a Government, 


i Se 
changes 


me, 


| think it right to stand by the declarations 


of Lord Grey, and to stand by the decla- 
rations of Lord Althorp. We are not 
ashamed to be the followers of such men, 
and by their principles we are contented 
Lo abid 

Mr. C. Buller must beg leave, in the 
first place, in addressing the House, to 
thank the Gentlemen on each side of the 
House who had spoken, for the cautious 
ibstincuce they had shown that night, in 
the affairs of Canada. He 
thanked them not only on the ground of 
the public, but on personal grounds, 


respe ct to 
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than the conduct of Gentlemen to wait for | 


that information, which would vindicate 
those whose conduct come 
the House. He did not. shrink 
any inquiry; he courted ing 
prepared for it. He thought the I 
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few moments on 


Baronet, taking for his text the 
ation contained in her Majesty’s Speech, 
a document which he never looked upon 
as containing all the information upon any 
subject, —~the right hon. Baronet had 
spoke n that night upon an extremely 
delicate subject, namely, our foreizn rela- 
tions. 

go forth to thi 


the right hon. Bar 
| "q 


A very erroneous impression would 
country | 


uncontradictec 
had stated, that | ( | 

with all he vernmen the 
States issuing a proclama 
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the worst effects. Vhe 
United States 
supposed the right hon, Baronet did 


was a free government. 
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mean to upset the executive. Ought they 
not, in dealing with them, to work by all 
possible means on that government, and 
get it to exercise its powers in the most 
effectual way? What was the most ef- 
fectual way Gaining the opinion of the 
American people. The of the 
people, from one end of the country to 
the other, was decidedly with us. The 
Americans dared not hold a sympathiser’s 


/ 


Opinion 


| meeting in any town in the United States, 


country they had held anti- 
who had 

vanadas had been a set of 
rauders, and no govern- 


ympathising meetings. Those 


ided the ¢ las | 
ment could restrain such men from going 
SS ¢ xpeditions, Would the 
( that marauding 
| out in despite 
Knglish Government? The right 
net’s Government could not be 
spected of having a very good feeling 
towards the government of Don Micuel. 
What had the right hon. Baronet’s Govern- 
ment, with all the good intentions and 
power of monarchy done? Had they 
prevented two vessels loaded with arms 
and persons going to invade the Portu- 
territories and had they caught 
they had got twelve 
days sail across the Atlantic? He thought 
United States could not, then, be 

i so very steamers 

.alf hour’s sail 

that persons 
san imagin- 
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ought to be 
ly acknowledged, and they ought 
he liberality with which it 
ivoured to fulfil its duties, and 
to encourage 
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States government 
to thank 1 
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thev ought the good feeling 
of the people of the United States, and 
not to provoke their national pride by not 
giving a due acknowledgment to what they 
had done. He would only add two or 
three words, certainly not more than two 
more. He was exceed- 
ingly averse, as a man of principle, in di- 
an Amendment Address 
Majesty’s Gi to which 
was hostile—to which he not 
r.] Vhen he said, that 
f his learned Friend 
1 so perfectly that it 
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He thought the principle put in force that} O’Brien, ¢ 


night was one of very great importance ; 
it was the question whether the Reform 
Act had satisfied the expectations of those 
fis learned Friend’s 
The nobl 


thos 


who supported it. | 


motion went to this 


Lord had little right to say, that 
who supported it had the ulterior object 


simply. 
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of cutting up ever ything afterwards. 


must say a more st 
never heard in that 


Lord might put hims 
on that subject, and he assured him, 
no man that veted for the Address that 


night had that view. 
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public petition to the present Parliament, 
he claimed a perfect right, when 
thought fit, to represent the opinions of 
his constituents, in the shape of a speech, 
if he could make one. He would not, 
however, attempt to do so then, as he 
knew, that the question would be mooted 
to-morrow, or soon after; and he would, 
therefore, refrain from availing himself of 
his right, and, abiding by the rule of last 
Session, he would content himself with 
stating the contents of the petition. The 
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to be intrusted with, prayed for a total re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, and came from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greenock. 
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few practising lawyers, and mercantile 
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Lord John Russell would certainly not 
object to give the right hon. Member the 
fullest information on the subject to which 
he referred. 


Appress—Rerorr.| Mr. E. 
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port on the Address. 
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revert to Belgium. It was said by the 
noble Lord that the king of the Belgians 
had assented to the transfer of these pro 
vineces to Holland. Now, this statement, 
though founded upon the king of th 
Belgians having signed the treaty by which 
these provinces were ceded, 
correct in substance. The 

must have alluded 
articles agreed to on th 
1831, and changed into a formal treaty on 
the 15th of November following. By that 
treaty the five Powers came to a definite 


was not 


noble Lord 


agreement, which it was quite true the | 


king of the Belgians had assented to. But 
the question was—was it binding with re- 
spect to the transfer of Luxemburg and 
Limburg ? 
November was expressly made to be ra- 
tified within two months, or in case it 
should not, to be void. 


was executed in consequence of his re- 





Bioties | 
deal more remained to be told. 
| the five Powers having agreed that the 
| execution of the treaty should, if neces- 
| sary, be 


the | 


_had protested against it. It 


The | 


to the twenty-four | 
15th of October, | 


The treaty of the 15th of! 


The King of | 


Holland refused to sign it, and it never 


executed, the king of Holland, on the 
14th December, 1831, solemnly protested 
against, aud refused to sign it. On what 
eround, then, did the king of Holland 
now claim the benefit of a treaty to which 
he had refused his assent? But a good 
In 1832, 


maintained by force, Belgium 
applied to them so to give it operation. 
France and England admitted they were 
bound to it effect; but Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, refused. 

that the 2d October, 
there was a dissolution of the conference. 
What had Belgium gained by the treaty ? 
Her object was to avoid the war expenses, 
She was, nevertheless, obliged to keep up 
a war establishment ever since the king of 
Holland refused his assent to the treaty. 
The king of Holland now found it his 


give 
and 
occasion, 


And on 
1832, 


| interest to assent to it; but the time for 


his doing so had gone by: he had not 
signed it within the two months which 
were prescribed. On the contrary, he 
seemed to 
him, therefore, to be one of the greatest 
cruelties ever committed, that the five 
Powers should now come forward and 
impose conditions on Belgium which were 
virtually abandoned. The noble Lord 
seemed to insinuate, that the people of 
Luxemburg and Limburg were averse to a 
separation from Holland. Why. surely 
the noble Lord must shut his eyes to the 
accounts given in the newspapers, which 
showed, that they were not only anxious 
to avoid a junction with Holland, but 
that they carried their hostility to this 
extent, that they declared they would arm 
and die rather than submit to such a 
transter. Great Britain had _ liberated 
800,000 and were they now 
about to give up 300,000 men as slaves 
to a sovereign whose rule they justly de- 
te-ted, on account of the manner in which 
He 
rept ted, that it was his anxious expecta- 
tion that sium would not submit to 
such treatment. Instead of avoiding by 
such a course the horrors of war, they 
would plunge that country, and all Europe, 
intu them. Injustice, however, was spread- 
ing along the Rhine, and he wished to 
advert also to the impropriety of sup- 


hegroes, 


the, had been forme:ly governed ? 
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porting the king of Prussia in his present 
atrocious conduct. He supposed the 
Gentlemen opposite saw no hardship i 

sending an archbishop to gaol for fics 
years without accusation or crime, 
without the interposition of any tribunal, 
but by the mere voice of a despot. 
hon. Gentlemen opposite thought 

such a course was properly taken in th 
case of a Catholic archbishop, he hoped he 
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If | 


th it} 


should never live to see a like measure of 


a Protestant 


} 


and, 1¢€ 


injustice perpetrated against 
archbishop. It was a weak, 
thought, a wicked policy, to interfere 
the present state of the Belgian question. 


In} 


When they looked at the present situation | 


France, could any man venture to 


that the elements of 


of 
prophesy, 


And were such an occurr 
place, could anything be 
tempting to the borderers on Belgium, 
than have an opportunity of flying to 
arms, and supporting that people in their 


claims to Limburg and Luxembourg 


week ? 


take 


hce 


more 


exceedingly 
had 
House 


the 
who 


nothing more. One of 
well-dressed Gentlemen 
structed and ornamented the 
night in supporting the 
that Ireland wanted nothing more than 
corporate reform? Now, well 
versed that hon. Gentleman might be 
calculations with regard to cotton, he 

not so well acquainted with the 
Ireland if he that 

reform would prove 
evils. In and melancholy sadness 
(continued the hon. and learned Gentk 

man), let me ask, what connexion there ts 
between corporate reform and the agr 
rian disturbances of that country which 
have occasionally terminated 
rible assassinations? Let me adduce as 
an example the murder of Lord Ni 
though whether it were occasioned 
agrarian causes, not, not 
known. Facts are stated one 
are contradicted the next. 

Dublin newspapers of the 
January, it was stated, 
the spot where the assassin « 
imprinted not by the shoe of the peasant, 
but by thin boots, with nicely finished 
heels; 
7th of January it was stated, 
cial reporter had been sent down to take 
a sketch of the place, and that they were 
ready to show it to any person who 


In- 


last 


] 
. 


however 


imagined corporate 


sober 


a- 
in such hor- 
bury, 
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beginning of 


anarchy | 
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to | 
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impress of the 
the 
but by the boot of a person 
belonging to a superior order—was 
lated without contradicti \t 
it was contradicted, not by a 

wspaper, but bya London 
Mail havine 
commented 


pleased to call at their office. 
time up to the 24th or 25th 
account —that the 
assassin was made, not by 
Irish peasant, : 


Lice 
this 
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>of such conduct must 


were answer 


| be one of the worst judges that ever existed, 


and though he may combine the ludicrous 
character of a court-jester with the gravity 
of a judge, unfit for | situa- 
tion as to be deprived of it—-not an 
adverse party, but got rid of as an incum- 
brance by his own friends. They could 


and be so LIS 
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not allow him apy longer to remain in 
an office, for the performance of the 
duties of which he exhibited a_ total 
disqualification. They had replaced 
him by an excellent person, but nothing 
could diminish the contemptuous no- 
tion entertained of him by his own 
party. A judge of that descripti yn 
must have been the ridicule of the bar and 
the terror of clients: one who mistook 
rapidity for the due administration of jus- 
tice, and who made — s which served 
not as examples to be imitated, but as 
landmarks to be avoided by all future 
Chancellors. 

The Speaker, int rrupting the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, said: I must throw 
myself on the indulye nee of the Tlouse 
whilst I put it to the hon. and learned 
Member whether it is right that he should 
take the course which he is now pursuing. 
The hon. and Jearned Gentleman has the 
fullest right to go into every statement 
which can bear upon any part of the Ad- 
dress; but Iam sure I need not state the 
ereat inconvenience which must arise from 
having a war carricd on between the two 
Houses—~in disguise, it was true, but still 
very intelligibly. 1 th nk it Is very rea- 
sonable and desirable that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should give a correct 
statement of the facts to which he has re- 
ferred; but [ am sure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and the bined louse, 
will feel that we at least should s 
example in our proceedings. 

Mr. O’Connell: I am quite Willing to 


agree, Sir, to any decision which you may 


( 
pronounce. [ only regret that you had 


not the power of preventing the attack. | 


have known attacks made in that House 


on much higher persons than the humble 
individual who now addresses you, with- 
out any possibility of reply. As to the 
attack which has been made on myself, | 
shall not further refer to it. 1 despise its 
malignity. I have demonstrated its false- 
hood, and, having done both, | may ask 
myself what right [ have to complain 
when even maiden modesty cannot protect 
her who holds the highest station in the 
empire from the obscene slanders of one 
who has dared to pollute her name by 
coupling it with an insinuation too base 
to mention. The sycophant of one mo- 
narch and the slanderer of another, is, | 
admit, so foul and polluted a source, that 
acharge coming from it is best treated 
when itis despised, He may call himself 


} 
i 
| 
i¢ 
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the “friend of the people ”’—-he would be 
the enemy of the Threne. [I don’t envy 
him the notoriety which he has acquired 
in either character. 

Viscount Palmerston rose for the pur- 
pose of noticing that part of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech in which he 
referred to the Belgian question. Thi 
hon, and learned Gentleman had mistaken 
the a on which his noble Friend 
Lord J. Russell) had rested his. state- 
ments. es noble Friend did not allud 
to ancient history in describing the situa- 
tion of Luxemburg and Limburg, but to 
arrangemeiutls which were comparativel 
recent. By the treaty of Vienna Bel- 
cium was added to the seven united pro 
vinces. Luxemburg was constituted a se- 
parate sovereignty, — as a grand duchy to 
be held by the same individual who was 
King of the Netherlands, but by a separate 
title, and transmissible by a separate lin 
of succession. The kinodom of the Ni 
therlands went to all the heirs of the king 
Luxembure deseended only to his heirs 
male, and in case of their failure to the 
house of Nassau: The King of the Nether- 
lands, as King of the Netherlands, was 
not a member of the German confedera- 

n, but as King of Luxemburg he was a 
member, and when the Grand Duchy was 
formed it became subject to the federal 
constitution, which created regulations fot 
the members of that confederacy. When 
the revolution broke out it extended t 
Luxembui x as well as to Belgium. Th 
King of the Netherlands, finding his own 
means iInsuflicient, applic d to the five 
Powers to restore order, and these Powers 
not choosing to « mploy force, established, 
at his request, an armistice between th 
parties, and proceeded by negociation to 
make arrangements. It was ultimately 
found that the only practicable arrange- 
ment which could be arrived at was a 
separation between the provinces of Bel- 
cium and Holland. But these Powers 
did not think themselves competent—nor 
were they so according to the treaties 
which governed the relations of European 
states —to deal with the question as to the 
province of Luxemburg. And the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would find, if hi 
looked to one of the earliest of the proto 
cals which had been referred to, that the 
five Powers declared they had no compe- 
tenc y to deal with this part of the ques 
tion, but that the German Confederation 
had full liberty, if they thought fit, to 
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employ force in order to establish in the | therefore, no other transaction had taken 
Grand Duchy the rights of the Grand | place except the communication between 
Duke. The conference then proceeded | se parties of the twenty-four articles, 
to deal simply with the kingdom of th hon. Gentleman might have contended 
Netherlands, and the principle which they | that articles accepted on one side, and 
laid down for the separation of the king- | refused on the other d not constitute 
dom into two parts was this: that Hol-| ar rreement of sufficient validity to be 
land should continue to retain hie on in future times. But that was 
to which she was entitled under the treaty | not th ourse which was taken. ‘The 
relating to the seven united provinees in| B covernment accepted these articles 
1792; and that all the rest of the coun- | in October, and in the following November 
try which constitute e king f tl they were « rted into a recular and 
Netherlands should be xed te Y reaty, yncluded between the 
eloium. But tl 1 dt n ng of the Belgians and the five Powers. 
clude Luxemburg Loh vhich | From that moment the treaty was binding 
continued under the Dul ( Beloin ) ide, { on the five 
was one of the fundam« : i ; I nt ther; and it became a 
confederation, that no territory could utter of indifference between the con- 
vienated to another state without the tin whether Holland had o1 
sent of the Diet. ‘The five OW , there had yt ; i the twenty ‘our articles. 
fore, had no authority ul with th i fi OW were entitled to keep 
question as regarded Lux \bure an im to thi rms of the treaty, and 
burg-—that belonged to the wone. leiun iS 10 rh empower to claim 
But in the progress of the negotiati r observ ( he hon. and 
imlan government ¢ xpres 1 strone rnea 4 man sald, W y true 
desire that a portion of Luxemburg and it the treaty was cone , but the five 
Limburg should be 5 
aud make a part of that kingdom. ‘The! Ile admitted tl t Powers declined 
Conference said that they objec. | to parties to O} n: but th y did 


tion to such an arrangement, hey ob-{ not d yer they d not sent te 


tained the assent of all the 


consent was legally required. ‘he Au ( as to the mode of operation 
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ference were q ste ; t Lie said 1 y WISI ) KuOpt ¢ ther 
address the Diet, i de ) n tl Ra r CC n before they had recourse 
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sought, but subject nt bad at various 
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equivalent portion of { rritory, i hie i j rter of its ohts, and the 
then agree d to the cession on the condi- | « lant on WI hi s claim to 
tion that there should be « rritorial lependence. h re, it was p 
equivalent, but not without it. The Bel erou nd most st for the Belgian 
rian government consented to these terms, ; govert nt, aiter eating to that treaty 


prepos- 


and the Conference nego 
rangement, by which it w 

for the incorporati n of Luxembure, 
the kingdom of Belgium, an equivalent | el 
should be given by Belgium to that duchy. 

This arrangement formed part of th 

twenty-four articles, which the hon. a not b rved, | tl y were at liberty 
learned Gentleman had n kept to treat 1 ( binding nature. The 
ciently distinct from the treaty which was | hon, an Wn itleman had said, 
formed afterwards on those articles. It] that lapse ¢ ie should have invalidated 


treaty should 


was perfectly true, as stated by him, that | that treaty, and th he ian gvovern- 
the twenty-four articles were accepted by | ment had not enjoyed its advantages, be- 


Belgium, and not by Holland; and if, | cause they were obliged to keep up a large 
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establishment. He admitted the latter 
part of the statement, the Conference ad- 
mitted it, and by the treaty which was 
now proposed and accepted by the King 
of the Netherlands, in consideration of 
the war expenses, a sum due as debt by 
Belgium, amounting to 68,000,000 of 
Horins, or 5,000,000/. was wiped off. The 
question, then, was this—the Belgian 
territory having been defined by a treaty 
to which she owed her existence as an 
independent power, and every part not 
included within the limits of that treaty, 
really not belonging to her, and being 
admitted not to belong to her by her own 
solemn and recorded signature, would not 
any attempt to appropriate to her those 
territories to which she had no claim be 
as aggressive an invasion of the rights of 
other powers, as if we were to march an 
army into a country for the purpose of 
making a violent attack upon it? It was 
quite true, that Belgium continued to oc- 
cupy this territory since the conclusion of 
the treaty, but she did so by sufferance 
only. And so far from its being an injustice 
in the five Powers to refuse to add Lux- 
embourg to the kingdom of Belgium, it 
would be an act of the grossest injustice 
if they agreed to make so violent a seizure 
of territory, which they had no right to 
transfer in such a manner. SSo far, there- 
fore, from the Conference handing over 


300,000 men to a sovereign that they did | 


not wish to live under, or making any 
change in their condition, all the Confer- 


ence did was to leave them where they 


found them after the treaty of Vienna, | 


and not to exercise a distribution of ter- 
ritory, which, on the principle assumed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman would, 
he admitted, be unjust. But the 
being as he stated, the censure of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman applied not to 
what the Conference had done, but to 
what they refused to do, and what the 
Belgian chambers at least wished that they 
should do. With regard to the disposi- 


Case 


tion of the inhabitants of those provinces, | 


that was a matter on which neither the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, nor the hon, 


Member for Kilkenny, nor he could speak | 


with authority. But his belief was from 
the information which he had received, 
that the mass of the inhabitants of those 


provinces did not feel very strongly on the 
subject, but whether they did or not, | 
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subject to the Grand Duke of Luxem- 
boure, and we are not prepared, by an act 


Report. 


PrP? 
of violence, to wrest territories from those 
States to which, by the treaty of Vienna, 
they properly belonged.” As to the in- 
ternal government of Prussia, that was a 
subject on which none, in that House, were 
entitled to pronounce an opinion. He 
should not follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman into a discussion on_ that 
point; but he might at least venture to 
say, that the conduct of the Prussian go- 
vernment towards its subjects had been 
marked by liberality—he spoke of its 
general conduct—and a strong case should 
be made out of particular hardship before 
he could convict the Prussian government 
of a departure from those general princ! 
ples which had heretofore guided its ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. Shaw thought it of very great im- 
portance that the House should be set 
right with respect to the particulars of the 
print of the shoe of the assassin on the 
spot where Lord Norbury was murdered. 
The facts, he believed, were ascertained to 
be these: Immediately after the murder, 
no trace of any boot was discovered, but 
some time subsequent to it a young boy, 
who was now at Eaton, a son of Lord Nor- 
bury, had held a paper whilst a drawing 
was made of the spot, and of course left 
the mark of his boot there. But some- 
thing more remained to be explained ; for 
he must say that it struck him, as it did 
many others, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, though he abstained 
from mentioning names, still insinuated, 
and endeavoured to have it spread through 
the country, that the murder was commit- 
ted by some member of the family. Now th 
fact was that, the print of the boot was that 
of a younger brother. He must state how- 
ever, that the insinuation which had been 
sent industriously through the country im- 
pressed his mind with the conviction that 
though the murder was atrocious, wanton, 
and unprovoked by any motive, which 
usually influenced the commission of crime, 
it was exceeded by casting on a family, 
plunged in the depth of affliction by the 
bloody outrage, the cruel, inhuman, and 
unmanly insinuation that the father of the 
family fell by the hands of one of his chil- 
dren. He owned that this conduct struck 
him as practised for the purpose of draw- 
ing away public attention from the real 


all the English Government said was—| cause of demoralization, and from the real 
‘we found them by the treaty of Vienna| criminal by whose act the country had been 
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50 foully disgraced, 
this view by ‘recollecting that very shortly | 
before a Protestant clergyman was shot at, 
and that when the assassins were pursued, 
they rushed to a crowd which was collected 
before the doors of a chapel, and when 
these people saw that the murderers had 
their coats off, they took off theirs, and by 
that means tacts escape was efiected. He 
thought it a very natural mistake for the 
Ser onder of the Address to say thate orpo- 
rate reform was the only measure that now 
remained to be carried in order to pacify 
[reland, for a reference to the state of the 
corporations was the only allusion made in 
her Majesty's Speech to the affairs of Ir 
land. He certainly could not but feel that 
in the present state of the social condition 
of that unhappy country, where there was 
no security for person or property, where 
the law could not be enforced, or liberty 
or life enjoyed; where within one yeat 
there had been 142 attempts at murder, 
and in a single county in the interval 
from one assize to the other, twenty-two 
attempts at murder; where the public 
mind was filled with the recent attack on 
Lord Norbury—it did appear him to 
be a mockery of the wants and sufferings 

Ireland, that her Majesty’s Ministers 
should say that the reform of the Irish 
corporations, by which a ch inge was to be 
effected in the municipal 
of eleven cities and towns, 
200,000 inhabitants, the 
whom cared very little for such a change, 
was the only thing worth mentioning as 
essential to the interest, welfare, 
and happiness of that country. 
from Lord John Russell. The noble 
Lord (J. Russell) seemed to dissent, but he 
could not gather any other allusion from 
the speech. Was the noble Lord prepared 
now to say that he was about to introduce 
any measure bearing upon the social con- 
dition of that country? If the subject 
were not taken up by abler hands in this 
or the other House, he should feel it his 
duty to make some motion on the subject, 
and he was extremely know 
what course her Majesty’s Ministers meant 
to pursue with respect to the alarming con- 
dition of that country. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped he might be per- 
mitted just to say that the hon. and learned 
Recorder had given a very satisfactory ex- 
planation of the mark of the boot. But 
this explanation he heard now for the first 
time, It had never been published in any 
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great mi jority of 
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[t was astonishing that 
somebody did not before give the informa- 
tion which the hon. Recorder now disclo- 
The . and learned Recorder had 
also referred to the murder of aclergyman 
which he heard of now for the first time 
also, What was the clergyman’s name ? 
Sham: Mr. Marcus Beresford.| Some 


sed, hon 


iM, 
months had elapsed since that occurrence 
had taken place, and there was a contro- 
versy as to the facts which were alleged by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. As to 
the number of murders committed in Ire- 
land, they were in the proportion of only 
even when compared with those 
perp trated in England during the last 
three months. 


one to 


Mr. Plumptre expressed his deep regret 
: it her Majesty’s Ministers had taken no 
urthe r notice of the state of Ireland than 
to intimate the necessity of corporate re- 
form. Concession was much talked of, 
but for his part he was satisfied that con- 
cession had been but the fruitful parent of 
further demands, and not of satisfaction or 
of peace, and he much feared that they 
would yet reap a bitter harvest from the 
That 
which he entertained 
dopted with regard to 
his part he would say, free 
minion of priesteraft, and 
magogues who for their 
sturbed by perpetual agitation 
the tranquillity of the country, and allow 
the people he free and unfettered 
of the ‘To deprive them of 
free access to scriptures his 
opinion, the of despotisms, and he 
versuaded, that if the people of Ire- 
land were allowed the free use of the scrip- 
ture would soon be restored, and 
the peopl wenn soon learn that their pre- 
te me d fi kept a knowledge of the 
scriptures Fai them in order to maintain 
m in ig that they might there- 
by accomplish their own selfish purposes. 
lo extend a free knowledge of the scrip- 
tures to the people of Ireland was the best 
at could be adopted to restore 
tranquillity to that country, and to pro- 
mote the best interests of the people ; and 
the extension of that knowledge to the 
Irish people was the best hope he had for 
that country; nor did he despair that in 
time the Irish people would discover who 
their real friends were; and he was con- 
fident, that in the progress of improvement 
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the free use of the scriptures as their dear- | not only advantageous to the agriculturist 

est right. Much had been said of the } but that the y were calculated in an equal 

confidence to be reposed in Parliament, | degree to promote th welfare of the com 

but for his own part he could feel little | munity at large. 

satisfaction in expressions of confidence in | Ir. Langdale remarked, that in th 

the wisdom of their deliberations, and in | estimation 
| 


hon. Gentleman who 


the measures w 
i] 


lich they adopted. The | h at down, and of some others 
] aracran} ae 1; rv ghia ' ‘mons eoine | h | 
ast paragraph of the Sp hh | ose Opmlons coineided with his, the 


throne was that which | ked | n | distribution of the scriptures in Treland 
that paraer iph her Maye ty said, “I con was to be a panacea for all the evils whi 
fidently commit all thi inte { ihiete lat country. That was a doetrit 
your wisdom, and I imp! Wm which he (Mr. Langdale) would neve; 
to assist and prosper yout nsels:” } nes vane without ri ing to enter his 
he was not ashamed | 
safe refuge of nations, a idividua % KI mh the criptures, 10 was to 
was in Almighty God. In that re | presumed, becn so widely diffused as 
was his best hope for fety of the | the county (Kent) which the hon. Genth 
country, and he did trust and believe th n ‘pres l, and yet there was 1 
throughout the country th Was a 9To\ : ity tt kinedom sO deeply dis 
Ing sense of religion, ant 30 S t , as recent unhappy « vents proved, 
and sound feeling would ag actuate the e of scriptural truths. 
people and prevent tl m goina far ir. amidst general cries of 
astray, as regarded the best interests of the Spoke,” ressei wish to ask on 
nation, ith regard ft { Amend 1es fm 4 3pe to Belgium, Hi 
of last iaht, onfesser hat 1d not Pi W het he understood the 
know whether o1 ( { \ tO which ne 1¢ ra almerston) 
had alluded were attril rte that CLOUD had ! ed thie five rreat 
form Bill or whether they could be eme Power to carr I feet the treaty ol 
died by an extension cf that measure; but ; November, ‘ Again, the noble Lord 
if they could, he fi » wou a rarked, that affairs of Holland 
finality man. Much had last night n}and Belgium wer ie settled by th 
said of delegates sent Ip to o par ; of Europe, as ose laws were de 
liaments than th perial rliament, bi fined and laid down in the treaty of 
while he considered that tl eople hac enna } were ; wished to 
an undoubted right neet and tition now whether the |] f Kurope were to 
that and the other branch of the L | be appli to | nd, an vhether th 
ture, he thought the system of delegat tion of that country was to be re 
which had been allu 
1, that whe: 

' i ¢ ‘ ronment had 
the Government. here was anotn top I kead the five gr -owers to carry oul 
which had been intro Cc nt I iedate O1 ; i re y, he referred to 
of last night, although had not been re untecedent to the capture o 
mentioned inthe Spr cl ( he Thre , . When the hon. Gentleman 

he alluded to tl I asked when the conference separated and 
laws; and so far as the great agricultural | wh it was reunited, he (Lord Palmer 


county which | lhe nour to rept ston) could only remark, that it was never 
sent was concerned, ou say ISSOL' . { ascd to sit after the ex- 
there was but one feelin 1 the subject, | pedition to Autwerp, which took place in 
and that feeling was that the existing Corn- |} November, 1832; but it resumed its sit- 
laws should not be altered, o1 Xe 0 lowing June or July after 
substituted for that which was now i utwe | been taken, and after the 


operation. He knew that the landlord Dutch vernment ha edved itself to 
were reproached as being selfish on this werociate a renwal of the treaty of peace. 
| g se 


] { ' 


great question, and only studious of then ‘the Dutch vernment should now ac- 
own interest, but he begged totally to deny ept the t 3 proposed, ind Belgium 


the charge, and he would savy, after ma hould refuse to do so, then the five Powers 
ture consideration, it was h 
belief that the existing C 


~ 


orn-laws were | which she would have acquired a right. 


is conscientious | would give to Holland the support to 
( 
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Sir R. Peel had two questions to ask | been received since ihe termination of the 


+ 


the Government. The first had reference | last Session of Parliament, and those he 
to the proceedi os of the Governor-Ge- | hoped to be able to lay on the table to- 
neral of India, to which allusion had been | morrow * on Friday. There was, 
made in the Speech from the Throne. In| however, another paper, a most im- 
that Speech there was a_ reference to || , Which the Government had 


certain * engagements” into which, I ved itl he Jast few days. 


stated, the Governor General had entered L¢ illuded 1 rt which Lord 
for the protection of British inte 3 in roam had made t he Government in 


that quarte! of the we 


| ¢ | 

rid, and it was y ol ( lio MmMissioner ; 
! ! ! | 

added, that the fulhimento 


f those enzeg t ihe mm itions which the noble 


ments ‘* might render 


iitary ope 1 rds had l ; 10) nor, but the 


necessary.” Ife wished, t} fi re. | ant h { nace is the he id ol 


know, whe ther any | ! were ft ‘ \ 1 ha be n issue d, 
upon the table of the House containing an | 1 reporL was a most comprehensive one, 
explanation of those engagements, \ nbracing t e | tion in regard 
ther their nature and objects would | tothe constitution he Canadas, and the 
fully developed, and whether they wou whi of t mportant topics which had 
enable the House to form a correct ju o ierence toth noral, social, and political 
ment of the actual condition of the whol nditi the colony. That report wa , 
north-west coast of India ? f1 ts very nature, of considerable 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, it w he int eth, and as the Government had not 
tion of the Government t¢ ay th en-} vet | | tin Ovive | hat attention to 
cavements themselves n th ib] fj; which its importa ntitled it, it was 
the House, and he be 1 y t n to say at that moment 
give any explanation of thei coul f ty’s Ministers would 
produce any other papers which might | idop reval o it —whether they 
considered essential — for abling the | wou r would 1 introduce any mea- 
House to arrive at a cor nudgement re to Parliament founded upon it. If, 
to the actual position of ou dian pos- mature consideration, the report was 
sessions. ie! propel undation for mea- 

Sir PR. Peel said, his q { ! ! irdin la, then it would at 
related to ida, and 1 ul { n th | the House, 
which it had reference w iso alluded to { thos would be submitted 
in the Speech fro the Throne. In that r| by 1 iovernment. But 
Speech her May ae Li { t coul i few davs he should be 
take into their serio nsideration { te more iablly th intentions of 
present state of the Canadian pri : ters, 1 | rust he right hon. 
and he begged, therefore, to hint 
Lord, what course her Majesty’s M t | a ssi to 


it was in- 


intended to pursi on thi mporta x ; mol CCISIN int mn the 
question? Ile understood, that t 
papers and documents were to be laid uj that the delay vf days was not re- 
the table of the House, having referen for th nsideration of so import- 
to the state of Canada, and I n f 
papers were before the House, he wish ’, Peel had no wish to press the 
to know whether the paragraph in | noble Lord | y, or to precipitate 
Majesty's Speech meant vey { ie introduction of those measures which 
intimation that the Government would o1 Majyesty’s Ministe night have in 
their own responsibility, as the confidential | « platior But hey were called 
advisers of the Crown, submit to Pa 7 y the Addi ssure her Ma- 
ment any measure or measures 1 { t\ hat they would the present 
the constitution of Lower Can , and to ite of 1 inadian provinces into their 
our other North American possession rious ¢ leration, without delay, 
Lord J. Russell said, that the pape y; and as h jest 1 the Speech from 
be laid before Parliament having referen the Th id said, 1 eference to Ca- 
to Canada were of tw Is. he one; nada, ‘ y upon you to support my 
‘ 


class of papers embraced the despatches } firm determination to maintain the au- 
relative to Canadian affairs, which had | thority of my Crown, and I trust that 
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your wisdom will adopt such measures as 
will secure to those parts of my empire 
the benefit of internal tranquility, and 
the full advantages of their own great 
natural resources,” and as they were 
called upon to assure her Majesty of 
their support, he did infer from the 
paragraph of the Royal Speech which 
he had quoted, as well as from the 
address in reply, that Ministers did in- 
tend in the present Session of Par- 
liament to introduce some measure relative 
to Canada. Hehad no wish to press the 
noble Lord to state the day on which the 
measures of the Government would be 
brought forward, but he thought it was 
but fair and reasonable that they should 
understand whether any measure having 
reference to Canada would be introduced 
by the Government during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Lord J. Russe/l had no hesitation in 
saying, thaf it was the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to submit to Par- 
liament in the course of the present Ses- 
sion a measure for the settlement of the 
affairs of Canada. 

Mr. Leader hoped, it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to refuse the pro- 
duction of the report made by the 
Earl of Durham. 

Lord J. Russell had never said that it 
would be withheld. 

Colonel Sibthorp took the opportunity 
of giving notice, that on Tuesday, the 
19th instant, he would move for a return 
of all the expenses attending the unfortu- 
nate commission of which Lord Durham 
was the head. Last year, a return was 
made in which it was stated that the ex- 
pense of fitting out the Hastings, the ship 
in which Lord Durham was to sail, would 
not exceed 525/, He believed, that in 
point of fact, the mere French polishing 
of the ship had considerably exceeded 
that sum. He further believed, that large 
sums had been expended for fur cloaks 
and champagne. If that were so, every 
cloak and every cork ought to be ac- 
counted for. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
marked, that the House and the public 
were already aware, that the circum- 
stances under which Lord Durham en- 
tered upon his mission, were the ordinary 
circumstances under which any other no- 
bleman or gentleman would enter upon a 
similar undertaking. Lord Durham re- 
ceived no salary whatever during his stay 
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in Canada; but his expenses were paid in 
precisely the same manner as the expenses 
of individuals employed in foreign mis- 
sions were always paid, and precisely the 
same information would be given to the 
House with respect to them. He did not 
think, that either the public or the House 
of Commons would be disposed to judge 
of the services of Lord Durham by a re- 
ference to the number of fur cloaks worn 
by himself or his suite, or to the number 
of corks drawn at his table. The subject 
was, undoubtedly, worthy the attention of 
the House; but it would be approached 
and discussed upon principles totally dif- 
ferent from those laid down by the hon, 
and gallant Member. : 

Colonel Perceval complained, that th 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, had 
not screened the rev. Mr. Beresford from 
the doubt which had been raised as to 
whether he had actually been fired at or 
not. The noble Lord was perfectly aware 
of the fact, that Mr. Beresford had been 
shot at, and that large rewards had been 
offered by the law-officers of the Crown 
for the apprehension of the offenders. He 
(Colonel Perceval) must also express his 
surprise, that Ministers, in framing the 
Queen’s Speech, should wholly have ne- 
slected to advert to the state in which her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects in Ireland wer 
placed by continual incitements to insur- 
rection and murder, coming from those to 
whom, he was sorry to say, Government 
mainly looked for suppert. 

Lord John Russell, adverting to the 
complaint made by the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw), that no allusion was 
made in her Majesty’s Speech to the 
social condition of Ireland, observed that 
it was not usual in Speeches from the 
Throne to enter into any remarks upon the 
condition of the country unless it were the 
intention of Government to call for some 
specific measure in reference to that con- 
dition. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman meant to ask whether it were 
intended to introduce any measure, the 
specific object of which should be to 
amend the social condition of the people 
of Ireland, he must say that he had no 
measure of that kind to propose. He had 
always considered that the general prin- 
ciples which had been thought useful and 
conducive to the prosperity of other coun- 
tries, would be conducive to the pros- 
perity of Ireland, He believed that the 
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general extension of freedom and of po- 

litical equality, the diffusion of education, | 
the endeavour to relieve destitution and to | 
afford employment to the people—all these 


which were the usual and ordinary resources | 
applied by governments to improve the | 


condition of other countries, he believed 
were likewise measures that would be 
ducive to the welfare of Ireland. If, how- 
ever, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should think proper to bring forward 


my specific measure relating to the social 


the country, he should be 
e upon the 


] 
show the 


condition of 
ready to enter into the debat 
subject, and be prepared to 
means by which the 
Ireland had been made to exhibit some 
features which it was painful to behold. 
Or, if the right bon. and learned Gentleman 
was not prepared to bring forward any spe- 
cific measure, by which the results he desired 
might be brought about, he must say, 
he thought there was nothing which the 
right hon. Gentleman could do, or that 
others belonging to both parties in Ireland 
could do, that would be better for the 


social condition of the country than the | 


endeavouring somewhat to temper the ran- 
corous hostility of either ‘party, 
restrain the violent and intemperate 
guage held by both. The hon, and 
lant Gentleman who last sat down 
not only repeated what the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) had said, and 
which he thought was said by him very 
unjustly, that the law-officers in Ireland 
had neglected enforce the law; 
the hon. 
that there were in 
and incitements to murder 


lan- 


eal- 


to 


Ireland excitements 
and violence 


by persons who were the supporters of | 


her Majesty’s Government. He kuew 
no incitement or excitement to murder by 
any such persons. He utterly denied the 
imputation, and must say, 
the Government, that if they saw 
such incitement or excitement, instead 
looking on tranquilly or with indifference 
they would feel it their bounden duty, not 
only to suppress it, but to pursue by all 
the means of justice the guilty 
of any such conduct. 

Captain Boldero said, that in het 
jesty’s Address to the House of Commons, 
there was the following paragraph -—] 
fully rely on your loyalty and patriotism 
to maintain the efficie ney of these estab- 
lisments which are essential to the strength 
and security of the country.” 


any 


ns 


pers 
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and gallant Gentleman had said 
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on the part of 
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| sumed that alluded to the army and navy. 
| The security of the country was assailed 
on many sides. There was war in C anada, 
he believed there was war in India, and 
there was a display of warlike intentions 
on the coast of Spain, besides the supposed 
intentions of Russia. He hoped that 
when the estimates of the army and navy 
were laid on the table, they would be 
placed on such a footing that England 
would be prepared for danger, from what- 
ever quarter it might come. He main- 
tained that our armaments at this moment 
not ad to the danger that 
threatened us. 

Viscount Vorpeth said, that as the 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Per- 
ceval) had complained that he had not 
given any contr idiction to the statement 
of the and gallant Member for Dub- 
lin respecting the Rev. Mr. Beresford, he 
centleman to state that 
he knew of no circumstance, and was in 
possession of no evidence, that should 
| raise any doubt as to the reality of the 
facts stated be the rey. gentleman in any 
point. 

Mr. Hume coul | not refrain from calling 
the attention of the noble Lord, the Se- 
| cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
| ment, to the melancholly business that 
now going on in Canada, and which 
| was not calc ulated to do any good to this 
in the public mind either of 
or Casa He saw by the 
cette which he held in his hand that on 
ith of January last, four more execu- 
tions took place in Canada. He wished 
to submit to the noble Lord whether these 
executions, in cold blood, should be al- 
lowed to go on, now that it was thought 
that everything there was in a state of 
quiet, and had been so for some months 
past. 

Lord John Russell replied that when 
the papers to which he had already al- 
luded should laid before the House, 
| they would afford hon. Members that in- 
in order 
to enable them to consider the subject. 
I Member alluded to the execu- 
tions which had taken place in Lower 
Canada. [Mr. Hume: Upper Canada.] 
The papers will relate to them, and he did 
| not believe that the Governors of either 

"py r Lower Canada had carried the 

y into execution further than was abso- 

ely necessary. 
Report agreed to, 


Report. 
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ordered to be presented to her Majesty in 
the usual form. 


eee teeetsersr 


HOUSE 
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OF £oO-M 


ANswer To tHe Apobress.] The 
Speaker said, that he had to acquaint thi 
House that he 
jesty with the Address of the | 
which Viajesty 


her had been please 


cive the following most gracious answei 

* T thank you for your loyal 
Address. I receive 
assurance of yourdutitul 
taining the authority of the ¢ 
Canadian 


dence on 


with satisfaetion thc 


rOW 


! | . 
provinces. 1 rely with confi- 


your zeaious assistance in up- 


holding the observance of the law, and on 


your careful consideration of the weichty 


matters in which you will be engaged. 

Corn-Ltaws.] Mr. Christopher said, 
that seeing the noble Lord, the Secretary 
of the Home Department in his piace, he 
would venture to put to him a question 
upon the subject of the Corn-laws. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr, 


Villiers) having given a notice of motion | 


on this subject for the 19th instant, and 


the noble Lord having publicly declared 
in favour of a tixed duty in preference to | 


the present oraduated scale, he wished to 
know whether, when the motion was made 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
on the 19th, it was the intention of the 
noble Lord to that an 
recominending a moderate 


meet motion by 
amendment, 
fixed duty, or whether it was his intention 
to meet it with a direct newative ? 


Mr. Velhers ioped the Tlouse 


allow him. first iV, Ja answet 
Member’s (| SLA . that it 


+ 


his intention to rats 
the 


would 
to the 
hon was not 
neral question 
had given 
He would merely move that the 
support of 
{ was his inten- 
the House upon 


upon motion of wt nb ne 
notice, 


Jlouse 
particular petitions, ind 


do hear evidence in 
tion subsequently to mov 
the general question, 
Lord John Russell, after the explana- 
tion of the hon, Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, would say, that it certainly was not 
intention to Amendment, 
a fixed duty, to that hon, 
He was not likely to 


his move ahy 
proposing 
Member’s 


commit himself 
to a motion which he 


moton, 
so far as that with regard 


had not heard 
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stated. But the impression on his mind 
was, that it would be his duty to oppose 
thre molul mn of the hon. Member for W ol- 
verhampton, as to hearing evidence at the 
bar. He had not as yet found sufficient 
reasons or precedents to induce him to 
the same time he 
must say, that as there would be a great 
deal of discussion relating to facts, when 
thoucht 


lent, and not incon- 


Was 


| 


proposed which he 


venient to the House, by which these facts 
should be willing, 
althou rh not re dy to propose it himss If, 
ort the 
facts. As hon. Gentleman had referred 
to this question, perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to add, reference to the ob- 
servations that had made elsewhere, 
and which had startled him, that 
the formation of the Government of 


to sup} motion so to ascertain 


the 


with 
been 
SINC? 
Lord 
Grey, this question had always been an 
open question with the Members of th 
Government. Lord Althorp stated, in 
1834, that the Cabinet was right in resist- 
ing any alteration of the Corn-law, but li 
stated, at the same time, that his own 
opinion was in favour of an alteration, but 
not at that time. His opinion was similar 
to that of Lord Althorp, in favour of alter- 
ation, but, in 1834, he considered that the 
time for alteration, had not arrived. He 
must, however, now declare, that in 1839, 
the time had arrived for entertaining the 
question. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he did not mean 
to follow the example of the noble Lord, 
and to discuss this important question, 
whether or not, upon such a subject as 
the that agitated the publi 
mind Government ought 01 
ought have a collected opinion. 
hat put to thi 
noble Lord, but the noble Lord, in pro- 


Corn-laws, 
so much, 
not to 
not the 


was jive stion 


fessing to answer a question, had gon 
into a history of the opinions of the Cabinet 
ct to the Corn-laws. That was 
1 very Inconvenient course. He wished to 
isk the hon, Member for Wolverhampton 
whether the House were to take for granted 
that he would bring forward the motion 
of which he had riven notice. ¢ 
Mr. Velliers : Most Certainly. 
Subject dropped. 


with resp 


ION OF PI 
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Ward rose to presenta petition, which had 
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NTA 


: ; 
yCen agre ed to ata public meeting of the 


inhabitants of the town which he repre- 
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sented, to which the seal of the master 
cutler was affixed, and which had received 
the signatures of 13,000 persons, Ie Luding 
the most influential merchants and manu- 
facturers of the town, during 

it had remained for si! 

tion was for the entire 

the existing laws regulati 

tion of foreign corn, an 

say, particularly alt 


ive of his in 


that this was a 
importance, 

te resting to 

should 

ofbeine heard in supp 
of those whom he 1 


dant 


} 
Cialrm alr 


travel out of 
petitions, to 
the [Hl 


it 


his intention to 
ot presenting 


statements to 


} 
ust 


most respectful y de ny the 
’ , 
any order or regulation by 
A hag: 


be stopped in the 
considered his duty to those 


discharge: 


him there. 

The the hon 
Member, said, that under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances the Hlonse would 
think, that that was 


for him to make some few 


Spe aker, Interrupting 


probably 
the proper time 
obse 
consequence of what had fal 
hon. Member. It would be in 
lection of the [louse, 


OcCasIONS he had CXpress¢ d his at 


that upon 
some positive opinion should bi 
by the House on this subject. 
ted, that it 
portance, 


was Ol 

and atlected 
; well as the o 
that 


t 
stated, 


people, 
proceedings of 
Member had 
rule of the House by 
Was put { 


whicl 
pon the extent 
presenting petitions. 
true, that there mic] 
on the j 
need not state t 
Sheffield, or to 


IHlouse acquain 


lament, that the order tn 


like a ereat nun bet 
which were acknowlede 
utility and were establish 
tice of the House. ‘The rul 
tions of the House arose fro 
of practice, It was the 
Speaker to enforce these ruk 
and he k 


im case ol 


he understood 
test by 


thre i) 
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by the de- 
nion of the majority. When 
it was the duty of 

‘ted on, and 


secasiculal ene 
would neces- 


d exce pt 
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the majority. 
it eve ry hon. 
Vn course on 
on which the 
it would 

h would ren- 
dy not very 
ind raise up 4 
| business. 
nsideration 
Vii 

ence of 

d upon 

> adyan- 

se out 

lous suggest 
us plans adopt d 

D interruption 

occasioned by 

petitions, and 

veral experiments were tried, the result 
t which was, first, morning sittings, which 
ished to facilitate the present- 

f | ut this was not success- 

re established 
Lin May of the same 


| 


ne great 


{ti oS We 


iccumu- 
tions it became ne- 
t toa committee 

3 bywhich the pre 
ht be facilitated. 
had the ho- 
ir, any apparent 
morning sittings, 
utinued iceording 
ns, It was 

V th public 
Under 
had grown 

to decide 

n It 


behalf of him- 


was his 


the ho- 
that 

whilst 
Me mbers 
House on 
Majesty’s 


| 
! 
th1th), 


ke care to 
explicit, so as 


Chair on all 


ree to confess 
it inyvthine like 
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subject or question was of that degree of 
importance which justified its being enter- 


tained as a subject of discussion, was a| 


discretion which it was unfair to leave in the 


conflicts with individual Members of the 
House, which would be very undesirable 
and might be subversive of his authority. 
With these observations he would leave 
the matter to the House to deal with it as 
it should think most fit and expedient, 
merely stating, that he concurred with all 


and pressing importance. 
Mr. Ward had listened with that re- 
spect which he had always felt for the in- 


dividual who presided in the chair, to the | 


observations which he had addressed to 
the House. He concurred entirely in th 


doubted whether the Speaker could un- 
dertake, unless fortified by some previous 
decision of the House, and by a clear rule 
with regard to the presentation of peti- 
tions, to check and control individual 
Members in the discharge of what they 
regarded as their duty. But he, and 
those who thought with him on this most 
important subject, felt that, in a matter so 
deeply affecting the rights of the people, 
as all matters connected with the right of 


petitioning were, there should be no appeal | 


to any thing but a clear and definite ex- 
pressiun of the sense of the majority. 


They had no such thing here, there was | 


nothing but an understanding originating 
how they did not know, of which there 
was no record on the Votes or the Joure 
nals—a shadow by which he did not 
conceive himself bound, when he claimed 
and asserted the high privilege of being 
heard in support of the petition which he 
presented. He would, however, lay aside 


the present petition, and address himself | 


to the general question. Under the pre- 
sent regulations they confined themselves 
to the appointment of a committee who 
analysed all petitions, gave an abstract of 
their contents, and reported the number of 
signatures, thus preventing the petition 
from being heard and discussed in that 
House, dismissing it without remark or re- 
monstrance, although it might contain the 
sentiments of many thousands of intelli- 
gentmen. This was the practice that had 
grown up recently: and although he ad- 
mitted the force and truth of what had 
been said, that something was due to 
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antiquity, and that old custom gave force 
to rules, and induced them to look to them 
as the necessary guides of their conduct 


yet here they were not acting on old 
hands of the Speaker, as any attempt to | 
exercise it would involve him in personal | 


maxims, they were not here reverting to 
the maxim stare super antiquas vias, this 
was, in fact, a departure from old maxims, 
There was unquestionably a good deal of 
inconveniance arising from protracted dis- 
cussions on petitions, but if there was in- 
convenience in that view, he was sure 
there was infinitely more in a practice that 


j ; , cra 
occasioned feelings of distrust and disgust, 
those who thought the subject one of great 


and which engendered a universal feeling 
throughout the country, that the petitions 


never received that attention that ought to 


be shown to them. When a petition came 
into that House, under the weight of 


| which the Member carrying it groaned, t 
| which were attached the names of intelli- 
justice of those observations; but he | 


gent and thinking men, which related toa 
subject most vitally interesting, upon the 
particular measure, for instance, referred 
to in this very case, the Corn-laws, what 
reception was given to it? The Member: 
presents it, it is read in the shortest possi- 
ble manner—he might say in the most 
unintelligible manner, without meaning 
any disrespect to the clerk at the Table, 
who merely sani gee his duty—it is then 
consigned toa bag, in which it is carried 
out of doors, and never seen in that House 
again. Yes, they were analysed, and the 
number of signatures and the nature of 
the petition were stated He did say 
that this was a rule which the House 
could not and ought not to continue. 
There was no actual vote or record ex- 
pressing the sense of the majority by which 
the minority was bound-—there was no- 
thing expressly recorded to check any in- 
dividual in Parliament from speaking upon 
apetition. The consequence of this would 
be that every individual Member would be 
involved in unseemly Opposition to the 
orders of the House, and would be forced 
to show something like disrespect, because 
he could not bow to them with that de 
ference which all must feel anxious to 
pay. He would be placed between two 
conflicting duties, and must prefer his 
duty to the public to deference to orders 
or conventional usages on the part of the 
House. A contrary practice might be 
attended with some inconvenience; but it 
would not be attended with half such 
serious and fatal consequences to their in- 
fluence throughout the country as would 
arise from the disruption of all the ties 
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that connected them with those whom they 
represented, and which would render them 
unable to bring before tue country th 
sentiments of those who had no actual and 
direct representation. He merely t! 
out these observations, he wou 

make any motion on the subject: 
clained and asserted distin tly lit 
to speak upon petit 
those which he pre 
those which he was ec. 


1OS, 


t 


port ; and his right to 
on aby P tion which 
might present which 

client 
If any opposition was 
better able to draw 
ance to this course, from them the motion 
He distinctly claimed tl 


Importance to 
line 
must come. 
privilege he had stated ; 
spect for the House, and with a s 
desire to have the question settled, lh 
would leave it in their hands. He would, 
as he said before, decline making any mo- 
tion, but he would assert, in common with 
many Members, his privilege 
upon petitions when the occasion required 
It. 

Lord John Russell said, that in the pre- 
sent stage of the question all he would say 
was, that he entire ly concurred with thy 
Speaker that the rules of the House were 
matters of practice, and lone 
practice was confirmed by the majority of 
the House, and 
general sense, it 
that practice, 
could not conceive 
for Sheffield 
overturn that 
distinct motion on the 
fore expected to have found at the « 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech, a motion to 
alter that practice by which alone th 
Chair was guided. there wer 
some rules of this kind, he could not con- 
ceive how the Speaker could pursue any 
other course than to enforce the 


and with all re- 


neers 


of speaking 


as ads a 
5 } 
appeared to me¢ 
was their duty to 
That 


he W the hie 


being 
could propos 


* th 
prac tice withou 


| T 
subject. fe 
] 


Unless 


established 
practice agreeable to the wishes of a ma 
jority of that House. The hon. 
man proposed to restore what he called 
the ancient practice of the House. Now 
he recognised no such ancient practice. 
He believed that the ancient practice of 


Gent] rt 


{Ten. 


justit d 


the 
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with this statement, and did 
hon. Gentleman proposed to do, 

1 State tition, not 
individuals, not of the class from 
lent entirely of 

ely | 


Libis 


ment 
ti ) 


own, 
tatements might not 

s them- 

heir sen- 

here were vi ry 

ions n hon. Mem- 
etitions did travel out of 
{ | St occasions 
that called 

ant, and there 
particular 
1 allow from time 
aordinary departure from 
But tl 
altered from tim 


hy, 
bid UAAM 


to 


ie practice of 
to 


tered act ording tothe 


nd the circumstances of the 
when the y had th 

nary practice, as upon the present l- 
tion of petitions of the “ Friends of the 
People,” in 1793, that which grew up to 
ordinary and common practice, was 
1 total departure from the ancient 
of th Hi H therefore, 
the hon. Member w neither 
by practice of the 


us an extra- 


De ali 


use. 
as 


the ancient 


| House, nor was he justified by the present 


the House was, that those hon. Members | 


who presented petitions stated the sub- 
stance of the petition, the number of the 
petitioners, and the class of persons from 
whence they came. They contented 
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which was agre able 
tl the hon. 
ular and 
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nd int 
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On an irre’ 
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the alter it. 


that because 


elore, 


Limed 
e was entitled to such 
on bi Ing made - and 


ing by motion to 


a right to be 


rey iiled, 
to give 
yn upon the ancient practice ofthe 
collected a very remark- 
( ,on which a petition of con- 
‘Sparen ee ee: 


lerable importance, and having reference 


‘“oOmpetent 


but h 

sion 
to a question of great importance at that 
time under discussion, was presented by the 
present most distinguished Chairman him- 
self from Edinburgh in favour of Muni- 
he well remembered that 


was presented 


, 
Ipall 
when it 


( form, and 
it was accompanied 


ch. He 


ht hon. Gentleman 


i very striking well re- 
ted that the 
took that 
of the 
(j 


with spe 
ri 
opportunity to argue 
) 

But when 


In Support 


petition, the noble 
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Lord said, that a Member might use argu- 
ments which the petitioners would not 
approve of, did he not sce that the 
petitioners who intrusted Members with 
petitions must know their general senti- 
ments? Their object ought to be, not to 


presenting petitions. ‘There was one word 
which had dropped from the Speaker from 


which he must dissent. The right hon. | 


Gentleman stated, that if the Hfouse laid 


down a rule extending to this petition, | 
they ought to lay down a rule to govern | 
the whole Session with reference to all | 
petitions, on whatever subject. He could | 


not help thinking that this was unnecessary. 
Let petitions referring to the all-absorbine 


question of the Corn-laws be presented | 


without any restriction whatever. He was 
free to admit, that there might be very 
great inconvenience in having discussions 
on all petitions, but he did not see any 
reason, when there was a great manifesta- 
tion of public opinion in favour of one 


great question, that that question should | 


not be made an exception toa general 
rule. He believed there was no question 
before the House. If it were necessary, 
he would move, that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Shefltield be heard. He was 
not going to move. Tle would only state 


that he hoped his hon, Friend would 
persevere, and, if necessary, take the sense | 


of the House. 


of general notice, how mucl petitions 
had augmented of late years; while 


> 


those who presented them, were prepared 


with a speech which they were anxious to | 


let off. Besides, the House oue 


} 
} 
om 8 


t ’ ; 
it to con 


sider that speeches on petitions were ne- 
cessarily ex-parte, unless they eave rise to 
a regular debate. After the very c 
and distinct statement of the noble 

it was evidently quite impolitic to 

such a proposition, At the same tim 
bon. Members would recollect, that there 
were particular exceptions, and that it 
was always in the power of the House to 
afford opportunities to hon. Members on 
peculiar occasions, Hedid not see how 


it was possible to carry on the business of 
the House if the new system was ad: pted. | 


He could not help adding, that he was an 
old enough Member of that House to re- 


collect the time when no man ventured to | 


do more than to open the petition, state 
its object, and, perhaps, refer to the re- 


spectability of the signatures; but he was | 
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not permitted to enter into what would 
really be a very unfair mode of statement 

an ex-parte statement, which might lead 
to continual long discussions, or produce 
impressions every way contrary to justice 


}and common sense, and greatly to th 
limit, but if possible to extend the right of | 


detriment of the public peace. He hoped 
that that novelty would not be introduced, 
which had grown up within his own recol- 
lection, but that the good old mode of 
merely presenting a petition would be ad- 
hered t Nothing could be more unfair 
than that kind of statement, which laid 
reat obstacles in the way of transacting 

ed 


the business of the House. He be: 


eo 
rete) ’ 


} there fore, that the House would not di 


part from the old rule, which had been 
found so convenient. 

Sir R. H. Inglis would not occupy th 
time of the House many minutes. ‘Th 
hon. Member for Sheffield stated, that 
petitions were read so formally, or inau 
dibly, that no knowledge could be con 
veyed tothe House on the subject. Te 
would ask whether the time that would b 
occupied in reading these petitions had 
been taken into consideration. The year 
1833 had been referred to, as that in 
which the experiment had been made on 
the subject of petitions. In that year 
10,394 petitions had been presented to th 
House, and he called upon the House to 
recollect, if the hon. Member for Sheffield 


| was right, and that Members might no 
Sir F. Burdett said, it was a_ subject | 


only re id but provoke discussion, how 
much time would be occupied by present 
ing petitions—the same right being con- 
ceded to ev ry other centleman. Ie 
pl dged himself that no one of these pe- 
titions could be read in Jess thana minute 
and a half, and some of them would take 
three or four minutes; and he would ask 
the hon. Member for Kilke nny to ralculate 
what time it would take to read 10,394 
petitions at that rate. If the House sat 


100 days, at six hours a day, morning 


and night, th y could not dispose of all 
In fact, the whole twen- 
ty-four hours would not be sufficient to 
dispose of the whole. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth talked of the extreme im 
portance of the petition from Sheffield. 
He was not one to undervalue the impor 
tance of the pe titions 
acainst the Corn-] 
whatsoever. If th 
adopted (every hon. Member clataiing th 

ight), how was it possible for the 


whether for or 
ws, or on any subject 


} 
Is proposed ruie Wi 


same vl 


House to discharee any other duty than 
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that of hearing petitions? He did not 
mean to undervalue the petitions of th 
pe ople, but the practice now proposed wa 
4 modern one. The di ficulty 
had taken place twelve years ago, when 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill was unde: 
discussion, and had since into still 
more frequent practice, in consequence of 
the great excitement caused by the mea- 
sure of Parliamentary Reform. 
Mr. Hume would take the hon, Gx 

showing, 


y S 
glee atest 


come 


man upon his own ind 
strate by the rule of three th 

He would pur this 

would remind the hon. Baronet tha 
had the pleasure of sitting with him 
number of years on the C 
Petitions, whether they had 
several occasions two hundred or thr 
hundred petitions identically the same ex 
cept the signatures; which, he fanci 
broke down the whole of the hon. Bar 
net’s objections, because, by the rule « 
three, he would put down these thre¢ 
hundred petitions as The 
Gentleman referred to numbers. Hk 


wrong 


ommitt 


not tound o1 


one 


would find that they had agreed to print | 


one only out of a series, whatever that 
series might be, and of counting that - 
only worthy of notice. If it 
practice up stairs it had been 
that House. When one petitic n 
presented on any subject 
tlemen knew that, knowing 

titions of the same nature, 

brought them up without 

which had 

saving a great deal of time. But 

with the utmost surprise, if any 
could surprise him in that Tlouse now-a 
d ys, the hon. Baronet, late Membe 
Westminster, stand up and state that 
was a novel question in that 

ther the petitions of the public should bi 
heard. What did his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Sheffield ask, but that 
petitions of the peopl 
and discussed inthe House? ‘The hon. 
Baronet said this was a novelty, and why 
did he object to it ? 
Members presenting petition 
ex-parte statements. Why 
seen a petition that did not cx 
parte statements ; so 
tion was good for any 
good against any petition being 
before the House. 
who presented and 


Speak as a 


had | UCC 
18) tee 
, ’ 
had been 


; and ( ther l 


discussion, 


Hlouse, whe- 


wot ile | m vk 


ntain 
that if the onset 


thing, it we 


spoke On it petition 


party man? Why, every manu 
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hon. | 


occasion, 


should be heard | 


Because, forsooth, 
pres ntati i petitions 
hy, he never had | | 


Did not « very pers on | 
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must have a leaning towards one side of 
the subject under discussion. He did not 
consider that argument worthy of any at- 
tention. When he first came into this 
[louse it s the practice to discuss the 
etitions, and it was not very 
since he Spi aker 
mating that the 
hat was more 
ood to b ‘the public 


lone 


pointing to 


recollec ted the 
the clock, inti 
for commencing rene- 
» business 
usht it would be 
yuld be feasible to 
people without 
duties of the 
to hear 
r for Stroud, 
ich a proposition, when he 
very well the time when the 
himself took it in d 
‘or his part, he 
any one in that House 
ht the Speaker’s eye had a right 
, whether with a petition in his 
herwise—thus there was no 
extent of his speech, but his 
own discretion. [t was upon this view of 
the case that he had urved his hon. Friend 
not to move a resolution on the present 
is by his dcing so he would be 
unn sarily compron an undoubted 
pl e of the He The feeling 
t| hou ras strone 
ad heard it said 
‘What was the 
when it was 
petitioners’ 
ior the subjects 
heard by the House, 
huddled upon the 
_bag; without any 
~ He 
be paid 
1i€ coun- 
not attempt to 
matter of this kind. 
1 did not consider that 
question in the minds of 
mbers of the House gener ally as 
propriety of the rule which the 
r had enforced in reference to the 
> and every one, 
must feel convinced that, in 
which Mr. Speaker adopted, he 
ithe conscientiously 
tho ht most conducive to theconvenience 
: House. They had various important 
) perform—the duty of hearing peti- 
the duty of legislation—the duty 
camioine the « X pr nditure of the veal 
(19 
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—the duty of discussing great constitu- 
tional questions. 
limited ; there 
which could | 
t] 


hose duti = 


Iluman_ streneth was 
were limits to the time 


ve devoted erform- 
ance of 
considered, that 1f Wa 
sary that a comp 
between the 

with a view of 

est quantity 

the satistacti 

mitted, that 1 

portant duties of 
petitions of the 
cessary also fot 

spec ches, and to ente1 
sions, upon the pres 
tition? The public an undoubted 
right to present p¢ itions, and | 
unquestionably the { * tI 

hear those petitions ; 

hie nded, that the House 

determine in what way it 

veniently discharge that duty. 

strict constitutional principle of reading 
petitions was talked of, he believed, that 
were that constitutional principle to be 
strictly adhered to, every petition should 
be read at the table by the clerk, and not 
by any Member, and that the Louse 
should attentively listen to it: but not, 
he apprehended, to any speech which a 
Member micht think proper to introduc 
on the subject of it, or to any acrimoni- 
ous remarks that it might give oceasion to 
between different Members of that [ouse. 
The hon. Member for Kiik: nny iid, that 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Oxford 
University was wrong in the statements 
he had read, and that he could prove him 
sv by the rule of three; and then, t 
show what confidence should be placed 
in him as a calculator, the hon. Gent! 
man went on to state, that he had put 
down three hundred petitions as one. 
Now, in his opinion, it was q 
ferent matter to print only one ] 

out of three hundred, and to rea 
that proportion of petitions when pre 
sented. It was all very well for the hon. 
Gentleman sitting in Committee, with all 
the petitions befure him, and full liberty 
to examine and compare them all, to say, 
‘There are three hundred petitions all 
alike, so we need only print one of them ;” 
but were the hon. Gentleman’s powers of 
intuition in all respects equal to bis powers 


{ 


of calculation, so that he should say, | 
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| petition, ‘I strongly suspect (either at 
| sight of the outside or by the smell) that 


your p tition corresponds with anothe; 
which has already been read, and there- 
t shall not be read?” <And if it 
i f the hon. Mem- 
contents of his 
i re some verbal al- 
yas not to bring it within 
we: copy, I) WwW, he would 
Gentleman perfoi 
if he did not] 
prese ited to t] 
» apprehended, tha 
no means limited | 


{f the number of 


ittached to a petition, nor of the s 


from the r 
Ireland ev 
nt in, and to 
em equal attention when read at 
ble. And even after this rule was 
once established, supposing parties wet 
to choose to embody arguments in 


shape of a petition, and, in fact, to pre- 


|} sent pamphlets on all sorts of subjects to 
ithe louse, desirous, out of respect to th 


Honus , not to limit ther eX pressions to 
, 
but rather to enhehten 


underst ding sof the L 


simple pi vers 
the views nd 
gislature by elaborate arguments on the 


a) last 
yrenended 


subject , it would still, he apy 
be the duty of Mr. Le Vv to read those pe- 
titions, however lengthy, in a clear and 
and for the [louse to liste 


attentively to them. But were the con- 


audible votee, 


tents of petitions received with any at 
tention when they were read at the tabl 
I his own experience, he must 
that on many oceasions of this kind, 
th 


attention 


ough th use had given its bi 
sper ch from the Mem 
ber in presenting lis petition, the petition 
when it came to be re iil was read anid 
universal inattention to its contents. It 


! 
! 
ippeared to him, therefore, that the ob 


ject of hon. Members who mooted this 


subject now, was not to get a hearing fot 
yy titione rs but for themselves. But he 
would ask, what right had \Iembers to £0 
Info a para; lirase of petitions prese nted 
by them; would not the prayers of the 
petitioners, expressed in their own simp! 
language, even though in many cases un 
rranmmatical and incorrect, be far more to 
the purpose, and far more constitutionally 
heard? ‘This, then, he would suppose, 


when another hon, Member presented aj was the strict letter of constitutional 
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right in respect to petitions, that they 
should all be read at length * but how was 
it in other matters of Parliamentary duty, 
Bills 
were said to be re ad a first and a second 
well 


contents were 


as the reading of bills, for instance. 


known not a 
re ad to the 
apprehended, that every 
that a bill 
and that 


time, though it was 
their 
Ile 
had 


word of 
Hlouse. 
Member 
should be read a second time, 
every Member had farther the 
hie chose, to insist that the one bund 
and thirty-nine clauses of 
Consolidation Act she il 
length. But what, he would ask, would be 
the effect of the adoption of such a course ‘ 
Why, the whole time of the Ilous: 
be occupi d, and littl business 
‘The present practice w 
and all the mil 
printed, to re 
He veutured to say 
and if a pet 


men of 


ask 


a rig! t to 


the Sta 


uld be re 


would 
or no 
would be done. 
far better, 
till a bill 


selves. 


Was 


pe titions: 


come from oh authority, 
; , 
ny important subject, supporting 


views by a 
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nts, thos 
| be fai 


and understood by 


yum 
irguments woul 
Mi inb rs p 
petitions in print, than by hearing 
Ley read it, vive voce, at 
end of 
to the strict rule of the House, he 
that any Member had a rig 
petition read by the clerk at ) 

but only suppose this privilege were 
ried to an extreme that up¢ 
a night when an important motion was t 
e on, which any parties might 
defeating, an hon. Memlh 
were to come down to the House with five 
hundred petitions, and insist upen havi 
them all read. The tru principle to x 
by was, that of mutual forbearance; and 
it should be recoliected by all parties, that 


the table, 


an animated debate. According 


: } ‘ { 
extent, ana 


! 
come 


interested in 


wall 


legislation, as well as the receiving of 


{ 1 


petitions, was amongst the duties of 
House. And he thought, that if the 
House were to take more pains to mak« 
its legislation efficient as it 
it would go the surest way to meet the 
approbation of the country. 
rious, that there was no nation upon the 
face of the globe in which the legislation 
conducted slovenly 
England, for there was hardly a sing 

measure brought forward, but in the next 
Session another measure was introduced 
for the purpose of amending it. Indeed, 


4 t , 
wen On, 


It was noto- 


was more than om 


there were often measures brought forward | 


~ 
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for the purpose of amending the amended 
acts. He was sorry this question had been 
brought forward that evening, in sucha 
because he 


rule it 


manner, 
what strict 


was not quite 


would b 


sure 
vic propel to 
adopt, if the cours held out we 
to, and did not wish 


le of the H 
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to enforce any 
use against the general 
ol the country. 


OWever, he 
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le country 
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disa rreed 


the statements of the hon. Gentleman who | 
spoke last, that the new rule respecting | 
the pre sentation of petitions had given | 
great dissatisfaction to the country. If| 


there were any dissatisfaction on the sub- 


ject, he thought it must arise from a misin- | 
terpretation of the practice of the House, | 


under which the lion. Membei 
labour. ‘The hon. Member 
petitions ought to be 


that 


< 
! 
| 


said, 
but sure 


r ] 
read $ y 


that was not what the hon. Member aimed | 


{ 


at by mooting the subject; but rather that 
Members should hav 

makine speech s on presenti petitions 
Then, it was complained that petitions 


i 


an oppol tunity o! 


were brought up without any note or cere- | 


mony, and thrust into a bag, 
away, nobody being a wiser; but 
the hon. Member, in making this allega- 
tion, showed himself to be misinformed of 
the practice of the House, and strane ly 
neglectful of his duties as lember 

Parliament, mor | 
constitucnc! 
petitions to present. ‘The hon. 


ll public pr 


partici | 


s who had 


ought to be aware, that 
presented to this House were referred 

Committee, 1 and classifi 
them, and printed such of them as th 
deemed | | ] i 


AQGVISADIC 5 ind, mol 
anv Member presenting 


who examin 
OVC!, 


right to move, that 
to give notice, that | 
subject of it before the 

privilege which he had claimed, and ot 
hon. Members near him, and he 
was acourse far more 
parties themselves when they 
consider of it, than the old plan. 
respe ct to the subject of the Corn-laws, no 


came to 


COMMONS} 


with ) 


} | 
ecmed to 


nd carried | 


thought it | 
satisfactory to the | 


With | 


one, he should think, could doubt, after | 


all he had said about it, that it was a 


question upon which he was most anxious | 


that the fullest inquiry should be had, and 


the fullest justice done to all who came } 


forward with representations in refer 
ence to it. But only iet the hon. Mem- 
her compare the present practice of the 
House with that of a few back. 
He well recollected in the 1832 


year Oey, 


years 


hearing an hon. Baronet complaining in | 


that Ilouse, that he had come down early 
day after day for twenty-four days in suc- 
eession, with a petition to prese nt, i 
hopes of getting his name on the Speaker’s 
list; but that there always happened to 
be two or three down before him, and that 
the discussions which took place on these 


i that 


icurred to, 
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two or three petitions, entirely excluded 
his, and that as was seen for three weeks 
or a month together. Now, the hon 
Member for Wolverhampton had given 
notice of a motion for ‘Tuesday week, that 
ertain partics be heard at the bar against 
the Corn-laws, and they informed 
that several hundred petitions were likely 
to come up in the meantime in support of 
According to the present 
House, all these petitions 
received and referred to th 
ommittee, by which they would be classi- 
: the number of sionatures 


were 


motion. 
actice of the 
would be 
d and arranved 
attached to them stated,as wellas the plac 
from whence they came, and the circum 
tances under which they were presented ; 
all which information, both on one side and 
the other of this question, would be in the 
vy Member of the House be- 
debate the motion in 
q other hand, suppos 
the former practice of the House were re- 
what would be the 
? Why, two or three petitions, 
not 50 many, mizht be presented 
coupled, it was true, with 
ches from those who pre- 


hands of evei 
fore th came to 


estion. On th 


const 


quence 


} 7 
but when tne ilouse came 
ssion of the question to 
terre d, they would 


erly uninformed as to the number of 


ions re 

ions on each side of the question, th 
of thei sim~natures, the places 
y were addressed, and the pre- 
their prayer. It appeared 

the former practice we! 
recurred to, they must have morning sit- 
tings for the rece plion of pi titions, which 
were known to be inconvenient in many 
or that the public business must 

be set aside altogeth rs 

Mr. Villers was very sorry to hear the 
acrimonious manner in which that ques 
tion was discussed. It was a question of 
mere dry detail, and he never saw the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 


respect S, 


| worth, use more vehement gesticulation. 





He confessed, the present arrangement 
was very convenient for the Members 
themselves, but was also very unsatisfac- 
tory to the public at large. It is no doubt 
very hard and very unfortunate that 

Member should come down night after 
night, and yet have no opportunity of pre- 
senting his petition. The system which 
his hon, Friend (the Member for Sheffield) 
proposed would add greatly to the labours 
of individual Members, but the present 
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system very much dissatisfied the country. 
The public said, ‘* We leave our businesses 
_—we deeply consider these petitions—we 
write to our representatives; no doubt 
the petitions are presented, but we hea 
nothing of them; we see nothing of them 
Then what is the 


Now, it was 
} 


{ 


in the papers, 
our so losing our time 2?” 
impossible to deny, that last year 
subject was one of general complaint. He 
had felt the inconvenience himself, and 
he had that the 
business had been advanced by 

he never had heard any answer m 


é 


been answered 


what had been replied to that 

public business? What do y 
you get to the public business ¢ 
been sitting here night after ni 
ing the proceedings, and we find that th 
two hours following are occupicd by no 


yi do wh 
Wi 
rht, 


have 


watch- 


very pertinent questions, or by person ul 


meai 


is O 


discussions, which were by no 
national importance.” That was confirmed 
by the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as to the slovenly manner in whi 

lecislation was carried on. | is cleat 
that the greatei portion of 
was occupied in rectifying the ¢ 
previous one. One p int deserved notice, 
and that was, that the proposed plan would 


Session 


one 


rrors of the 


afford an opportunity ol discussing ques- | t 


tions which could not otherwise meet due 
consideration when 
served for one night’s debate. 


all discussion was re- 


rhe peopl 


of England had not time to devote them- | 


selves to political matters. It was neces- 
sary that the attention of hon. Members 
should be directed to these matters by re- 
peated discussions, in order that they 


might come to a due understanding of | 


them. Many of their errors tad arisen 
from their over-hasty legislation, and he 


hoped an opportunity would be afforded | 
of discussing these questions more fully, | 
before proceeding to legislate on them. It | 


was merely a question between the conve 
nience of Members and the wants and exi- 
gencies of the country. If the 
made up their minds to attend to the 


public business he did not believe, that | 


these complaints would have been 
made, and if that was done now he 
thought this claim would be withdrawn. 
But with the testimony of the hon. 
Baronet, to the unsatisfactory way which 
the public business was conducted, it 
could not be expected that the peopl 
would be contented. 

Sir De Lacy Evans said, having a pe- 
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} years 
li 

use Ol } 

| carried to a greater extent the other way. 


LOIS } 


must 


Pe | 
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House | 
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tition of the sam the hon. 
Member for Shetlield, he must support the 
He certainly must admit, that 
inconve had in former 
from the public business being de- 
the other hand, he must 
had since been 


nature as 


motion. 


nien occurred 


layed, but, on 
say the inconvenience 
With regard to his own constituents he 
state there was a feeling of great dis- 
satisfaction on the sub} ct, and they had 
trusted him with several petitions, which 

1 instru m to withdraw if he 

tate their representa- 
said it was important 
of the House, and 
pon party discussions 


nere was an extreme and 


re was no man 
the time of the 
not concur in what 
y his hon. Friends 
vr though he believed that 
} faction on the sub- 
rsuaded that 
ie public mind having been 
sto the facts. It had been 
lat petitions merely 
bage—such not the 
hon. Member had a right to 
petition came from, who 
what was the 


ttherton sald, Lie 


anxious to save 


, but he could 


} 
ia Fed UV 
Vas |] 


were 


into was 


sVCTY 


and 
(he hon. Member for Green- 

last night, in presenting a peti- 
} considerable time in 
ts allegations—besides which, any 
Member might name a subsequent day 
for the discussion of the subject of a pe- 
he was anxious to have more 
fully considered, without infringing the 
rule of the House. It has been stated, he 
knew, in many parts of the country, no 
contrary to truth, that the 
tions of the people have been treated 
contempt. This statement he never 


vetitioners, 


| 
had id 
occupl d a 


tion, 


Stating’ | 


tition which 


ter how 


| allowed to be made, without contradicting, 


in a manner that his knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of this House enabled him to do; 
ind that knowledge he knew that 
the petitions of the people fared much 
better than when the former practice was 
followed. He must say, that some ten or 
a dozen of Members monopolized to them- 
selves the right of taking up the time of 
the House w Indeed, such 
Members as himself never could get time 

eak on the presentation of petitions 


from 


ith petitions. 


08s 


| 


Under all the circumstances of the case, he 
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thoueht it much scl 
system should be 
would give his vote to keep the 
at present stood. 

Mr. Parker, until he heard the 
thought that p t 
stected wind rthe 
and, even now he was af that 
new plan might be adopted which 
would give greater satisfaction to the pub 
lic. Ie was prepared to 
Say, that under the present circumstances, 
the rule of the ILousc¢ hie uld b d part Ye | 
from, 

Mr. Ward 
the petition, for the discuss 
question 
The 
luctantly, 


belter that the pre 
kept up; he thes fore 
rule as it 
subrect 
discussed, itions wer 


much ne esent system 3 
opinion 
some 
not, 


owevefr, 


supposed he must present 
ion had lett the 
| cInning, 


where it was at the bi 
same course which he pursued, re- 
under a sense of duty, 
would be adopted by some other M« mber 
to morrow night; for 
tive left to those who though 
him, noble Lord (Lord J. 
sell) abstained from making an 
the subject. 
Lord John R 
thought it was the duty of 
tleman cither to submit to the 
House as laid 
bring forward some 
the subject. It was perfes 
for the hon. Member, or 
thought with him, 
mode of proceeding 


1 
Dut 


no other ‘alterna- 
was | 
since the 
yimotion on 
must that 


hon. 


down by the 


motion ol 


that under 


vr suffici 

was not paid to the petitions of 

to say that the rules and practice oug 
to be altered. But he did not understand 
when the Sp ) had lai 

rule aud practice were, 

tleman should not agre: 

rule and practice, or 

alter them by a vote of the 1 

now seemed icting 
was imputed to the righ 
the Member for ‘Tamworth, 
authority 
decision which w 
formity with 
tle must say, there 

think the hon. Gentleman had pursu 
course tent with Ss} 

he ought to pay to 
ject. But as the 
discussed, and as 
had heard full and sufficient reasons to 
induce them to persevere m 
practice, he did not add to the 
arguments which had been adduced, but 
shortly to state what was the vote to which 


ket 


cy, 
TWhahe 


to be 


and set 


own and decision 


the 


consis 


en now 


se 
itouse 


\ 
tue pre sent 


wish to 
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too 





| of great importance, but the 


| asked, be a satisfactory result 


' fore 
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of the hon. 
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proposed that the louse should 
subject. _ He did so on the 


he hon. Gentleman having 


come on this 
that the 
stated, that he would persevere in discuss- 
and that it was his beliet 
that others would also make speeches in 


eround 
ine this pi tition, 


pre sentin 


w 


x petitions on future nights, thi 


eaker must be placed in the invidious 


| 


|} and, he must say, unfair position, of calling 


a Mi mbet 


usual 


transgressed the 
practice, without tts beime 
ed whether the House was willing to oe 
port him or notin that proceeding. = ‘Tl 
was a position which he thought i 
Sp ike oucht not to be pl iced. As to the 
question itself, he would only refer to what 
had been urged by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, (Mr. Villiers). That hon 
had asserted that the public 
is of little importance, and he 
to his constituents of the 
procee House, which was not 
very respectful. Now, he appealed to 
the Member for Lambeth (Mr.Hawes) 
if petitions were discussed until eight or 
o'clock in the evening. The hon 
Member had very properly last year called 
atiention the subject of metropolitan 
police, and with the Com- 
mittee had drawn up a very able report on 
the subj ec e He (Lord. 
rbout to introd 
formity with that re 
» hon. Gentleman say if he 
tussell) were obliged , 


the 


to order who 


ascerlain- 


Gants man 
busine Ss Ww 
rave an account 
lings of the 


hon, 


ten 


in concurrence 
Jolin Kiusse l}) Was 
ry much in con 

But what would 
( Lord John 

at the end 
‘*« T consider this a subject 


iis VA 


uce b 


port. 


to declare 
N¢ SS1IONn, 
House WaS sO 


occupied in debating petitions without 
that it was impossi- 
to have the 


Would that, he 


n= to any result, 
1 any bills, or 

ussed.” 

to the hon. 
The re- 
well for the sake of the reputation 
Member as for other consi- 
derations—for the convenience of the 
House, and that the Speaker might have 
\ That this 


rule to go by—he 


Gentleman or his constituents ? 


» as 


moved § 


some 


t| House adhere to the established practic: 


presentation of 
Mr. S} 

wished to know what the 
iahed practice was, because there ap- 
red to him to be some dispute with 
or his own part, 
er had a right 


the peti- 
, 4 


aown by yeaker.’ 


} 
| 


re espect to the matter. | 


he asserted that every Memb 


| upon the presentation of petitions, to state 


what his opinions were on the subject. 
When a petition was presented, the ques- 
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tion was put that it be received, and he] 
should like toknow whether Members had | 
not a right to speak upon that question. | 
There could be no doubt that they had, | 
and it would be a most unjust interference | 
with the privileges of Members to attempt | 
to prevent them from speaking. Ile main- 
tained that they had the right, and those 
who asserted that they had not accordin 
to the practice of the House, were bound 
to show what the established practice was. 
If hon. Members consulted their own con- 
venience, they would think rather harshly 
of those who would introduce a practice 
inconvenient to them. But he 
treat hon. Members to bear in mind that } 
the chief duties they had to perform, were 
to hear grievances of the 
and, if | them. By} 
adopting the motion by the) 
noble Lord at the head of the Home De- 
partment, the Hous would be preventing | 
the people from petitioning at all, because | 
they would feel it to be utterly impossible 
with success. ‘The hon. 
at the head of the Board of | 
Trade had said, there was no 
tion in the country on this subject. 


would in 


the 
vossible, to redress 

‘ : lre: 
proposed 


to do so right 
Gentleman 
itisfac- | 
Why 
there was actually a petition from the in- | 
habitants of Westminster at this moment 
complaining that their petitions 
treated with the respect which they 
rited, The other day, 
Manchester, attended not only by men of 
Manchester, but by delegates from almost 
all the great towns of this country, when 
he stated the manner in which the subject 
was treated by the House, there was 
nd 


discust. 


diss 


were 


ie- 
a meeting 


at at 
luv by 


one 





universal shout of indignation, every 
manifestation of The 
people knew very well how their petitions | 
were treated by the House, and he was 
very well assured that three or four nights 
discussion on the matters of their peti- | 
tions would have a far more beneficial | 
effect on the country, than the present | 
practice could possibly have, of printing 
the petitions, and then distributing them | 
into the hands Members, m of | 
whom never looked upon them. He| 
would caution the House against adopting 
the course which ' 
pursue, If they would not receive thi 
petitions of the people, permit them | 
to present them, they would drive th 

people to other and unconstitutional means | 
of making known their grievances, There | 
were two Conventions sitting in London 
at this moment. 


- je 
possibie 
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and 


) 
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| tist 
| sons in reference to the way In which their 


| pe 


people, | | 


Did the House think | and if 
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that those persons would take the trouble 
of coming to London at great expense, if 
they considered that their petitions were 
not received by the House as they ought ? 
Lhe 
itting, proved t 
action prevailing in the minds of per- 


very fact of those two Conventions 


hat there was great dissa- 


S 


by the House. He 
trust that the louse would not adopt 
course, which would deny to the 
le the right to petit 
the liberty 
Crenet 


| 
tion of the Llousse 


ullons were recelv¢ 
an | 
\ 


hat 


pi )} 
| 


ion, and the Mem- 
| 


Of spe 
Johnstone bi cred to draw the 
to the fact that this 
ut any notice of it, 
lie pe titions of th people were only to 
Table of that House, and 
it, nor their c¢ 
w what 


ihe cn. 


! 
ll 
1 motion withe 
laid on the 
looked utents discussed, 

; : 
was to become ol 
He trusted, that this motion 


to the vote on the present 


country. 
ould not go 

asion. 

Admiral Codrimeton sai 
in truth a 


Su Tr 


this was 
cting petitions. 
could not fail 
, and he for one 
noble Lord 

$s motion into ex- 
succeeded upon it. 
noble Lord to 
consequences of the House 
: resolution be now proposed 

lf he would only look at 
that a motion 
» felt, that the noble 
ist man to subject 
ct of such misconstruc- 


d, that 


motion for rey 
thas 
1 motion is that 


to bring on a debate 
uld not understand how thi 
he able to I 


} | 
bbl 


\ 


entreated the 


adoption. 


Lisconstruction such 


vould be » | 
If to the eff 
. This motion would certainly inter- 
vith the right of the p ople to peti- 
nas well as with the liberty of speech ; 
ind would be far better for the noble 
Lord not to press his motion at present, 
but to give notice of it for a future day. 
Lord Jol Russell said, that the hon. 
ember fer Sheffield had left him no al- 


re 


it 


il 
M 
ive. 

r. Jervis hoped the noble Lord would 
ss the motion to a vote on this oc- 
casion. lather than that should be the 
he hoped the hon. Member for Shef- 
field would withdraw his petition for the 
present, so that this subject might here- 
after be properly discussed. He for once 
wished, that Mr. Speaker should not be 
left in the invidious situation of having 
frequently to interrupt speaker There 
was nothing tangible in the present rule, 


o 
this motion were carried, Mr, 


not pre 


Se, 


Ss. 
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Speaker would have to be continually re- 
ferred to to state what the rule was; and 
how were Members in future Sessions, for 
instance, to know what the rule was, when 
perhaps the present Speaker might not 
then be Speaker. As a matter of pru- 
dence, he hoped the present motion 
would not be put to tl 

Mr. JVard had no wish to 
ble Lord intoa hasty decision, and, there 
fore, he should have great 
withdrawing his petition, and 
it on future 


convenient to the noble | 


Mr. Horsman did not regard this as ; 
discussion against hearing 
petitions discussed generally, but a discus- 
sion against hearing the Corn-law peti- 
tions discussed. As lone as the discussion 
was on the question generally, he took no 
part; but now that he must vote, he de- 
sired to express his wish to the noble Lord 
along with his other friends, that he would 


liable to 


ie vote. 


drive the no- 


any day, that might 


the matters of 


not press this motion, which was 
great misconstruction—a _ misconstruction 
of which the noble Lord would hereafter 
have great reason tocomplain. The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
had expressed himself extre mely unwil- 
ling to bring forward a motion of this kind ; 
and after all that had been said, he 
hoped the noble Lord would not persever 
in a course that must lead to great 
venience. 

Mr. Milnes could not accede to the ob- 
servations he had heard from the other side 
of the House. The present question had 
nothing whatever to do with the presenting 
of petitions. It was simply whether those 
who presented petitions should be re- 
strained from addressing the House. The 
privilege of presenting petitions belonged 
to the people, but when their petitions 
came into the House, then those privileges 
ceased, and the petitioners became subject 
to the rules of the House. He thought 
that the reproach from the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, might have been 
spared—that Members were afraid of the 
Corn-law petitions. He would rather ask 
whether it were not in consequence of the 
Corn-law petitions that this question had 
now been debated as it had been \s to 
the threat of the hon. Member for West- 
minster, that there was a rival parliament 
sitting in London, he for one, thought 
those societies ought to acquire a little 
more power before they were brought for- 
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i the Spi iker for 


} > } , 
agduty, he should not tx aCe 
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ward a second a threat to that 
Llouse. 

Lord Stanley was perfectly satisfied of 
the absolute expediency and ni cessity of 


adhering to the rule and practice of thi 


time as 


House, which were found, in his judgment 
to be exceedingly convenient, and by mn 
means injurious to a due consideration of 
thi petitions of the people. He was 
therefore, perfectly prepared to support 
the motion of Friend, and h 
only hesitation from 
though all could trust to the discretion ot 
the performance of | 
| ad oiu 
luct liable to 
the slightest misconstruction. It was, 
therefore, most desi: ible, though every 
Member understood what latitude was al- 
lowed in speaking on petitions, that a rul 
should be laid down in a formal manner 
on the journals, in order to prevent the 
If the Speaker 
found any difficulty in laying down sucha 
he hoped that | 
allow him twenty-four hours’ consideration 
as to the form in which it should be en 
tered on the journals. But, on the other 
did not doubt, from his per- 
fect knowledge of the laws on which they 
had hitherto acted, that the Speaker was 
now prepared to state what his understand- 
ins of them was, he trusted he might 
take the liberty of requesting that he 
should state the terms in which he wished 
his construction of them should 
veyed. His noble Friend might then pre- 
face his motion by stating —** Mr, Speaker 
having laid down the rule so and so, this 
House is determined to abide by his rule.” 
This course would remove all doubt, and 
place the matter in a clear and distinct 
light, 

The Sp IT can have no hesitation 
in stating the substance of what I collect 
to have been the practice of the Hous 
during the several that I have 
filled this chair. As to the particular 
words in which it ought to be described, | 
cannot be so secure. The first rule is, that 
in the event of any petition being oftered 
to the House, complaining of individual 


his noble 


arose this — that 


, ’ 
{ t such a 


t 
position as to leave his conc 


possibility of mistake. 


rule, is noble Friend would 


hand, as he 


be con- 


yf 
Ahe)} 


pessions 


grievance, and requiring immediate redress 
it should be immediately entertained and 
discussed. That in the event of any Mem- 
ber offering a petition relating to any mat- 
ter which he wishes to bring under the con 
sideration of the House, the course fol- 
lowed is, that he gives notice of his inten- 
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tion to found a motion on the petition on 
1 future day, which he names. ‘The _peti- 
tion is printed with the votes, and imme- 
diately afterwards placed in the hands { 
Members. The great proportion of 
tions is connected with subjects before th 
House either in the shape of notices or 
These are presented by hon. Mem 


bers, simply stating the place wh hey 


etl- 


bills. 
came, the number ot 
by stating 
without reading (fo 
rule) the material conte 
laid on the table, ref 


as fully 


classed with others ot iiiial 

in the report was given the number 
natures, the object of, and the p! 
the petition came, ‘his report was p! 
in the hands of Members Ol 
days subsequent to that on which th 
sentation took place. Now having 1. if he requi 
what I understand to be the practice, I | lable. ll 
[ may be allowed to make one or 1 


Ww ] 


Ce 
} 
three 


Stat 

pe tition 
servations upon it I ean vever forget 
I, as the servant of the 

the instructions which I 
House ; 
have anxiously endeavoured eve1 


| | ] 
House, only o 
receive irom 


depends 


but so far as epend 


me 
since 
was placed in this p contrib 
by all the means in my power to introduce 
order and method 
and to atlord, as far 
equal justi e to all pe 


tage of the present syst 


Sitlon to 


— 
nto 


mM, 
me, is, first, that all petition 
promptly—that the 
ber of their signatures, 
whence they come \ 
possession of the whole House, 
next, that it places all Members 
an equality, for according to this practice, 
all Members have an opportunity of pre- | 
senting petitions, and all classes of persons | 
of forwarding them. 

Lord J, Russel/ said, that when th 
House had an opportunity of having the 
rule laid down by the Speaker reduced to 
writing, he should change his motion 
tomee the view of 
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Maurivius—Stavery.|_ Lord 
Brougham seeing his noble Friend, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, in his place, 
wished to ask whether any satisfactory 
information had been reccived respecting 
the termination of slavery in the Mau- 
ritius ? 

Lord Glenely said, that in answer to the 


question of his noble Friend, he had sent 
| sition of, office—utterly, as I before said, 
| unexpected on my part, but which, it was 


a dispatch to the Governor of the Mau- 
ritius, requesting bim to bring the termi- 
nation of the apprenticeship system before 


the Council, with a view to have it put an | 


had 


end to by the Ist of February. He 


not yet had an answer to that dispatch, | 
quently I felt it my duty to tender my 
bring it before the Council without delay, | 
and as little doubt that the Council would | 


but he had no doubt the Governor would 


accede to it. Ile had further to add, that 
if the Council did not accede to it he had 
taken a measure to effect 
of the apprentice ships without the Council. 


the termination 


Lord Brougham 
be more satisfactory to him, nor, he was 
sure, to every person who took an interest 


inthis question, But he wished to ask 


his noble Friend whether the dispatch had | 
been so recently sent, that it was impos- 


have an 
measure 


sible now to and also 
whether the the 
Lord bad adopted had been a conditional 
one. 

Lord Glenelg 
had been sent out in July last. The mea- 
sure he alluded to, was simply passing an 
order in Council the Governor 
by proclamation to name a day for the 
termination of the apprenticeship system, 
if necessary, without the the 
Council. 


answer, 


which noble 


Pe ie 
enabling 


consent ol 


Resignation or Lorp Gienere.] 
Lord Glene lg then spoke as follows :—My 
Lords, I will take this opportunity of say- 
ing a few words referring to myself per- 
sonally. Although I have answered the 
question put by my noble Friend under 
tne idea that I was responsible for the 
measures of the Government, I am not at 


this moment any longer in possession of 


office, having felt it my duty to tender 
my resignation to her Majesty, which her 
Majesty has been pleased graciously to 
accept this day. I make this communi- 
cation with a full sense of the peculiar 
inconvenience of such a step as that to 
which I have alluded at this period, and 
with a consciousness that it may cause 
great delay in your Lordships’ proceedings, 
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said, that nothing could | 


have 
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and caunot but produce considerable em- 
barrassments, But, my Lords, in a few 
moments I can state the reasons which 
induced me to come to this resolution. A 
communication was made to me on Tues- 
day morning, utterly unforeseen and unex 

pected by me, which involved—it 
communication from the Cabinet 

involved alterations in, and a fresh dispo- 


Was a 
-which 


said, had been resolved upon. My Lords, 
to that change in the disposition of office, 
after the maturest consideration, I found 
it impossible for me to accede; conse- 


resignation. My Lords, among my re- 
grets on this subject. it is painful for me 


| that this event should take place at such 
ia moment as this, when colonial subjects 


occupy so much of the attention of Par- 
liament. But, my Lords, I can truly say 
that no other reason but the necessity 
under which I felt myself placed could 
led me to such a step—in fact | 


| found no other alternative before me. | 


had but one course to At th 
same time, my Lords, any of those mea- 
sures connected with colonial affairs which 
[ have been instrumental in carrying into 
eflect | shall, of course, be it my 


pursue, 


ever in 


| place ready and anxious to justify, and | 
said, that the dispatch | 


shall always be ready to give any infor- 
mation and supply any explanations which 
it may be in my power to give with re- 
spect to the discharge of that duty which 
has been intrusted to me. 

Nothing further was said on the sub 


ject. 


Corn-Laws.—P etimions.-- .xPLANATION. 
Lord Brougham rose to present a petition 
of very great importance ; and it was thi 
first which had issued from the body from 
which it came; it was a petition from the 
new municipality of Birmingham — was 
signed by the Mayor on behalf of the 
Corporation, It was upon the subject of 
the Corn-laws, and prayed for a speedy and 
effectual relief from the pressure of those 
laws. He wished tostate, that he believed 
some worthy aud respected individuals were 
anxious for something, which according to 
his recollection of what had formerly 
taken place in the House of Commons, it 
the orders of both Houses were the same 
in this respect—he believed was not 
according to precedent, namely, to be 
heard by counsel and evidence at the Bar 
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against the Corn-laws. Now, he was 
afraid—he wished it were otherwise—that 
there was no instance of counsel being 
heard against a law which had actually 
assed, though they had heard 
against a bill while pending before Parlia- 
He believed, however, that tl 


been 


ere 
} 


ment. 


was this exception, that counsel might be 
heard against a tax the year after 1 
The petition which | 


t bad 
iC iad 
} 


been impose d, 
t ) be he 


FiVe 


presented, did not pray 
counsel. He would now 
on Friday—although from the unay 


absence of some noble Friends, 
be induced to postpone it till 
would bring forward a motion on thi 

ject, which motion would be, 

evidence be allowed to be produce d at the 
bar against the Corn-laws, not by counsel 


yond 


and parties, but evidence im the regular 
for the satisfaction of 
This, he believed, would 
accordance with the precedent 
Orders in Council. He thought 
Lordships would consider that, upon this 
important subject, the sooner the attention 
of Parliament was called to it the better. 
The Earl of 2zpon could not allow 
the first opportunity that offered, to 
without asking the indulgenee of thei 
Lordships while he attempted to set him- 
self right with the Ilouse, and defend 
himself from what he considered an impu- 
tation, 
which agitated the public mind 
the Corn-laws. He always understood, 
that the present Cabinet had been formed 
upon the principles with respect to those 


mode their 
ships.” 
of the 


then 


] 
daSS 
t 


It was, with respect to a subject 


he meant 


laws laid down by the noble Viscount in 
the debate upon the Address. With re- 
spect to that he knew nothing. Ile had 
since, however, seen it stated, that a very 
high authority had said, that Lord Grey's 
Administration had been formed upon th 
same principles; and that the Corn-laws 
was considered an open question with that | 
Cabinet. He did not say that high autho- 
rity had said so, but that it had been so 
stated. Whether it was said or not, hi 
felt himself bound to state, that, while he 
had the honour of belonging to that eahi- 
net, there existed no such understanding. | 
It was utterly impossible for him to sup- 
pose that Lord Grey’s Government was | 
formed upon such principles, because, in 
1833, 


forward the question, Lord Grey asked | 


when a noble Friend of his brought 


him to oppose the motion, and to prepare 
himself to answer the observations of his | 
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intrusted witha 


i been Jud 
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noble Friend, and he did so because it was 
the duty of those who administered the 
Government of the country, to take the 
earliest opportunity of giving a direct and 
tement of their sentiments 
1 lh great importance. 
Upon his honour, if he had the slightest 
Suspit that 


ever as { th prinely : ! n 


Explanation. 


' 
unequivocal sta 
1a sul ject of suc 


ion, there was anv doubt what- 


which that 
espect to 


. : 
Covernmen va vith 


suld have made 

he certainly at that 
that he spoke the senti- 
t, and as a Go- 
such a 
‘casion, while 
ubt as to the prin- 
should have 
Ilouse, and 
public. He 
| Cabinets, there was 
a ditlere pinion sub- 
and nongst the 
Corn-laws, but he declared, 
that he knew not, that upon that question 
they would not act as a Cabinet—a com- 


erea 
Crovernmet 
] { ] } 
and i be hac 


did uj 


made 
on that o 
even a di 
Cove roment, he 
elf and th 

nce Ol th 
) 
al 


knew, that, as in 


nee ol upoh maby 


othe FS, 


le nit 


ects upon 


SO 


| bined Cabinet upon the question of the 


Corn-laws, and according to the speech he 
then made. He felt it due to himself— 
Grey, and he also 


he felt it due to Lord 
folet 


felt to those not now belonging to 
tue Cabinet—and he called upon them to 
-toO give a 
it which was reported to 


hin office in the 


it duc 


support him in the assertion 

flat denial to th 

have fallen from one hich 1 

nt. 

eum did not rise 
wainst hinself, for every 


that upon that subject there 


pre sent Grvernm 
Karl Fetzwe 


won 


to answer 
teCcuUus 
! 

One KNEW, 


was no accusation to be brought against 
him. 
whether Lord Grey’s Government 
form th principle of the Corn-laws 
being an open question, but whether that 
her Majesty's 
With respect to 


The question he believed was not 
was 


dl on 


formed the principle of 
present Administration. 
the opinions of Lord Grey’s Government, 


i there could be no doubt of the opinions 
| of 


con 


by the 
it sub- 


that Government as_ proved 
luct of t 


He be 


he Government on tl 
eoed to state, that he 
creat number of petitions 
he was 


ject was 


important subject, which 


about to present to that House. He did 
not know whether his Friend had 
| is in fixing so early a period 


on this 


] 
noble 


for the discussion of that question—he 


}was not quite decided on that point; but 


he would sav, that the repeal of the Corn- 
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laws would be eventually wrung from them | learned Friend had given notice, and en- 
by the petitions of a suffering, but never-| tered, as he trusted they would, into the 


theless a most loyal, people ; suffering 
through the infliction of injudicious laws 
—he would say injudicious laws, because 
he thought they had been enacted in ig- 
norance of the injuries they might produce 
and which they were still likely to produce. 
Ife confessed it matter of Dat 
regret to him verated state- 
ments that had been made on both sides 
of the question—on one xacroerated 
statements of the effects of the 


Was a 
to see th e@xa’g 


repe al of 
the Corn-laws, and on tlic other side ex- 
are rated | 

laws have actually produced. That these 
eflects were mischievous — that they wer 
dangerous to the future prosperity of thi 
country—and that hitherto they had been 
found mischievous—he entertained 
doubt, but he did believe, that the cffect 
of these laws had been exaggerated by 
those who had felt them; 


statements of the evils thos 


no 


and he was 
convinced, that the fears and apprehensions 
of those who resisted their repeal, were 
equally unfounded: an 
occasion like the present, he would not 
enter into the arguments upon the subject. 
It would be out of place on the present 
occasion to do anything more than to ex- 
press his opinion, but he believed, that 
when the opinions of the mannfacturing 
themselves 
and when their petitions were 
House, and he trusted, that their 
ships would examine them, he 
believe, that th 

that the m 


satisfied 


Of course, on 


examined into, 
before the 


Lord- 


class¢ S wert 


reason to 
would find, 
would be 
they were represei 
haps did claim, | 
which had been presented 
They all kney 
common 
habit of 
( xpected, and, therefore 
went tothe full length 
their Lordships to 
and put an end to 
for fiscal purposes, he apprehended they 
would form a just estimate of what 
were the views and eX] ctations of the 
reasonable and thinking portion of the pe- 
titioners. That 
laree classes of 


th SO 


ships. 
course of 
asking somewh 

Up 
pon 
satan 
abrogate all Corn-laws 


every regulation, even 


not 


there mie amone 


the 
many of sat 

travagant vi 

his conviction Vv 


to the motion of which 


whole question, by both Houses giving 
the petitioners an opportunity of proving 
he 
Lordships would discover a satisfactory 
adjustment of the question, and would be 
able at least to meet the just expectations 
but if they turned a deaf 
petitioners, then he did not 
think, that it was in the power of any man 


to answ 


their case, was convineed, that thei 


of the pe ople 4 


ear to th 


r for what the consequences might 
be if it should please Providence again “to 
ict this country with 
cient as that which they had just passed. 
Ife trusted 

proach th 


a harvest as deti- 


| 
' 
i 


their Lordships would ap- 
question with calmness 
ind not foster in their minds 
which, upon examination, 
might turn outtobe an unfounded preju- 
dice, but would listen to the petitioners and 
allow them that opportunity they claimed 
of making out their case, and produce 
the impre ssion they expected upon their 
Lordships and upon the other House of 
Parliament, though it might not lead to 
the entire repeal, but to a better adjustment 
of the present Corn-laws. The noble 
Lord concluded by presenting a petition 
from Pudsey, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire forthe repeal of the Corn-laws 
Lord B would not follow the 
Lord in the very able remarks he 
had made upon the subject, but after ha- 
from the 


. ] M 
Spe UK in 


deliberation 


an Opinion 


ugham 
noble n 
ving received rebuke 

Lord, he wished to 
oh after judgement had 
the un- 
situation of a party punished 
1 


+ + T+} 
extenuation, aitoou 


been pronounced, tor he was in 


fort 


i 
who was a 


unate 
ypportunity of speak- 
ine afterwards in_ his vindication 
He was happy to think, that noble 
Friend would be found with bim, but he 
was sorry to find that there was any dif- 
upon the 
only on the 


wed an ¢ 
own 


his 


ferenc subject of time, for it 


t 


was juestion of time, that 
iudement or discretion could be exercised. 
His noble Friend seemed to think, that 
he had not acted very judiciously, and 
that he had not chosen the very best tim¢ 
for his He howevei 
choice ; and he was about 


that if he had said an 


had no 
to show, 
ything in that Hous 
it must be observed 


motion. 
now 
upon th 


question, ior 


that he never alluded to what pass d els« 
, ver ited)» =otherwis 
an untruth. Tle alluded to what 
ed 


md who evel { 


which was his duty, 


House of Pat 


Oors, 


in the othe: 
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liament, be that individual the highest | for the last twenty-four years, he appre- 
authority there, said that he had done} hended that those who knew that most 
otherwise, such individual was misinformed | re spectable individual, would be convinced 
by somebody having told him an untruth. | that any man more able to understand a 
By the votes of the other House which ibject to which he ipplied his very per 
ere public , and which were even sold, so | spicacious mind, it would be diffie ult to 
rie any person could know wi thre nd. Other eentlemen he might also 
were, he observed that a notice motion | mention highly qualified to judge of the 
similar to the one he had given was entered lest! vith wh he had consulted. 
on those votes, wid stood for the 1%¢l | th ore ‘oul no in his noble 
(ebruary, and which was only a day lat 1 in savine that titioners did 
than that for which hi notion st | lest tire < on; and to 
Now, his opinion, which he had stated ww that this wv 1 practical opinion of 
the Birminevham (FC nthe men WV ll ( sav ier le Th d f LUPUS { vith a reso- 
in November la vas, that this was the fit | lution which, if he had thought he should 
course totake, and he stated to them, that | have | 1 called upor » have entered 
he should, at an early period, ma hus fully i he subject, he should have 
motion, And his opinion also was, that | reac heir rdships in the first instance. 
if there was any evidence to be take The resolution was unanimously agreed to 
that if there was one place better than rday by the delegates on the Corn-laws 
another to take that evidence in, it was | and when they came im he told them 
that House where they were fettere: he would have o do with taking 
no technical ral Ss. but acted strictly i y vhat y called the protection of 
judicial evidence. Ile grieved to observe, | ¢] ner if he were not also to take away 
that his noble Friend had adopted a di f- . they call he protection of the 
ferent course upon another point which | manufa turers and the shopkeepers. Upon 
was of great importance to himself. His} that they came to the resolution, unani- 
noble Friend had taken upon himself to yusly, remove all restrictions on the 
say, on behalf of their common clients, | importation of goods generally, and of 
that it was not a total repeal his clients | putting them precisley on the same foot- 
wanted—their Lordships were not to be- | ing as they desired their Lordships to put 
lieve that was what they meant; they | the Corn-Jaws upon. le thought if any- 
would be content with a grea il less. ing could be, that was, a proof that their 
Whether that was discreet o1 tin hi WS V imited to a partial, but to 
noble Friend he would leave to his ow tal re vhich in his opinion was 
consideration ; for his part, when he was | the mor ff e more convenient, and 
at the Bar, he had never 
Court, and said that his client 
he claimed 1,000/.; never dreamt of \MMERCTIA *REATY wirn Aus- 
vetting more than 20/. He had never | The Earl of Aberdeen said, that 
thought of such a thing; but he ough he \ Lappy ind that the former trea- 
set their Lord dships rightas to the fact. His | ties commerce a ivigation, which 
noble Friend was totally mistaken ; he had | had recently expired, had been renewed ; 
had communications, not with wild enthu new article had been introduced 
siasts, or oo ne individuals, but with | which he could nite understand. 
some of the most temperate advocates ti} irtic pulated, that British ves- 
r repeal of the ( Mee a8 ,with whom hi Is should acer 1e same footing 
had discussed the matter over and over | with istriat sels on arriving at the 
again, and with some even fron very | Danube, and at the ports of the Danube, 
town, that morning, who were neither en- | and he wanted to know what sé curity 
thusiastic nor immoderate in their expect- ey hb r the fulfilment of that article, 
ations of what ought to be done for thei lthat British vessels should be on the same 
relief; but men more likely to know their | feoting as Austrian vessels in ports not 
own minds—less likely to mean one thing | | nett to the Austrian dominions; 
when they said another—-less likely to say | and how it happened that Austria and 
they meant a partial repeal whet ey | Grea ain stipulated in a treaty for 
called for cre al, could not | ssibly lth eatment of British vessels in ports 
he found ; and i 1c mentioned t} ‘ ( i oO a st which was no party 
of Mr. Jos: ph at let orn £. or} to that treats 1 r which they had no 


, 
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jurisdiction. The fact was, that there 
were no Austrian ports in the Danube 
accessible to any vessels; all the ports 
were below the Austrian dominions; and, 
therefore, what he wanted to know was, 
what security they had that British vessels 
could be admitted in the same manner as 
Austrian vessels into the Turkish ports? 
Viscount Melbourne was understood 

say, that that advantage 
by another treaty. 

“The Earl of Aberdeen said, that he st 
highly approved of the treaty, which was 


must be s 


the same as the former one, with the ex- | 


but he 


(jie stion, as it 


ception of this new article; 


been induced to ask the 


had been thrown out that some great and | 


important addition had been made, which 
secured the free naviyation of the Danube. 


At the time when he had the honour of | 


signing the former treaty with the Austrian 
government, there was no 
any such stipulation, because then there 
was no navigation; but now it 
might be av important advantage, and as 
all the ports of the Danube were below 
the Austrian dominions, he had sought an 


necessity for 


steam 


explanation of the matter from the noble | 
| not doing justice to the Report, or to thi 


Viscount. 
Subject dropped. 


Save oF Beer.| Lord Brougham said, 
that last year he had given notice of in- 
troducing a Bill to repeal certain’ provi- 
sions of the Beer Acts of 1830, 1831, 
1835, which allowed beer to be sold and 
drank on the premises. He would now 
place that Bill on then Lordships’ table; 


and, in doing so, he wished to state that | 


a great mistake had gone abroad of his 
having changed his opinion on this sub- 
ject. He brought in a Bill in the House 
of Commons to enable beer to be sold, not 
to be drank on the premises; there was a 
prohibition against its being drunk on the 
premises. Mr, Calcraft’s Committee re- 
commended that it should be drunk on the 
premises. Ife protested against that; but 
the House of Commons decided in favout 
of that recommendation of the Committee. 
Therefore, he had never altered his opin- 


ion, and every day’s experience convinced | 


him more and more that that opinion was 
originally well-founded. There was one 
clause which he had thought necessary to 
add to the bill which he had introduced 
last year, and that was a clause to prevent 
evasions, by consuming beer in the neigh- 
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Duke opposite, last year suggested, that 
this measure had better originate else- 
where. He had taken that suggestion 
into consideration, and given it all the 
weight which a suggestion coming from so 
high a quarter deserved—and, upon the 
whole, he was of opinion there were rea- 


|} sons why the bill should be brought into 
| the other 
| there, was likely to bring it in; 


Friend of his 
but that 


bill on 


Ilouse. A noble 


laid the 


noble Lord being ill, he 


} their Lordships’ table, intending to go on 


that bill should not be 


tin, or if it should be diopped On 


other 


with it af 
rh 


brou 
fail. 


Rervorr on Canapa.] Th Earl of 
Durham desired to ask the noble Viscount 
at the head of the Administration, whether 
he had been able to tix any day on which 
it would be convenient for him to lay the 
papers relating to the North American 
colonies on the table of this Ilouse, which 
had been referred to the other evening ? 
He was induced to ask the question more 
particularly, because he had seen, with 
the deepest regret, a publication of a part, 
and a part only, of the Report. It was 


great question involved in it, that there 


| should be a publication of the conclusions 
| adopted, 


without the 
which they were arrived at being also 
given to the public. It was bringing th 
matter unfairly before the public, and 
therefore he must press on her Majesty’s 


arguments upon 


| Government the paramount importance ol 


laying all the papers immediately before 
the Hfouse, in order that their Lordships 
and the country might have an opportu- 
nity of judging of their contents. Ile 
had the less difficulty in asking this fa- 
vour of the noble Viscount, because li 
had had the honour to receive an official 


communication from the noble Lord, then 


at the head of the Colonial department, 
but who was now no longer so, as their 
Lordships had that evening heard, con- 
veying to him the assurance that the re- 
port had been laid before her Majesty, and 
stating also her Majesty’s approbation of 
the attention he had paid to the subject. 
Having, therefore, received this communi- 
cation, he could not conceive any difficulty 
in laying the whole of the report betore 
the House. He would call upon the noble 
Viscount, as a matter of fairness to himself 
and to the country almost, as well as to 


: ee | 
bourhood of the premises. The noble | those provinces which were so deeply in- 
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take an early opportunity to produc e the 


volved in the importance of the inquiry, to | 
' 

1 ; 

A 


papers to their L ordships. 
he hoped their Lor 
say a few words uj} on 


d with his 


efo 
} 
t 


» 
) 
d 


down, S io 
allow him to 
subject connecte 
had been informed, that in s 
ittempts had been mad 
in tl 
expense whic h had bee: 
matter. In order that tl 
mistake on that subj ct 
state, that every shilling of th 
which could relate to h 
and all those 
much spoken of and cal 
been defrayed out of his own pursé His 
position, therefore, would be this—that he 
had not received any for hi 
and that he should incur 
1 sum of money not far short of | 
Viscount AZel said, thi it as to 
report of the noble Lord which had been | 
laid before her Majesty, it had hap- 
pened that so large a part of it should | 
have transpired almost before it was known | 
to either House of Parliament, or before it 
made known to the officers of the 
it was impossible for him to 
It was a matter, which he 
lamented most exceedingly ; but the pub- | 
lication of it certainly left no discretion at | 
all with respect to the question of whether 
it should be laid before the House or not, | 
because it would be idle to withhold from 
the Houses of Parliament that of which so | 
large a part had been communicated to | 
the country, and the which 
was evident the parties who had aliea 


| 
ant 


1e public mind, with 1 


pP 


had 
up 


re imself 


1¢ h 


yy) 
W in) 


items 
culated 


Salary 
vices, 


] e} 
OOUTH the 


how 


or 
was 
Government, 
comprehend. 


whole of 
ly } 
published a portion evidently possessed 
means of laying before the public. 
He should, therefore, fix Monday next 
the day on which he would lay the report 
before the House. 

The Earl of Wicklow 
this opportunity to advert to a statement 
which had gone abroad that the report | 


the 


iS 


availed himself of 


1) 


question had been sent to that journal by adi 


the noble Earl (Durham) himself. ‘This 
evidently could not be correct. But how 
a document of this nature could 
publication before it was communicated to 
either House of Parliament he could not 
conjecture. 

The Earl of Durham observed 
was not very natural that he 
municate with a journal in which his pros | 


obtain 


that it} 
should com- 
ceedings were generally mentioned 
favourably. The fact 
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eat of taking it 
bi Ih 


the in; and it was only 
informed of the 
that he had pur- 
had given no 


rt, for 


n.¢ equence ol 
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ication that mornin 


a COpy. hey ip i 


e 
Ame 


f yr? 


1? } y' 5 
\ yesty. 
ery one must see 
hat the noble Earl 
to himself 
arin 


0 Te 


from 


to he l 


InyUurlous 
a gar- 


ison for 


is not stated 
lL report. It not appear 
‘ause there was not room for it. 

ul of Durham: If the noble 
ild take the trouble to look at the 
per, he would that I furnished 
lation for th tatement that had 
enn le 

Phe Marques 
when the 
would bring 


was a 


int 
in tolo, 


See 


s of Londonderry inquired 
irl Opposite (Durham) 


forward a upon 


( 
noble DF 


discussion 


| Canada ? 


Lords I do 


:a position to 


The Earl of 


now that | 


Durham: My 
it all i ’ 
swer that question, I have 
,and I hope a zealous 
I have given an 
and that report it is 
As 
upon to 
berty to 
certainly 
from 


all 


ih 


been a 


as 


servant of the public 
and faithful servant. 


count of my 


ac 
mission, 
} to decide upon. 
valle dd 
sé] 
and 
whom, 
ast 


} },] \] 
Novie . 


litical 0} 
d to make a ¢ 


barque $s, ol 
ynions, I am | 
‘oadal nt. 

of 


seumsta 


oO! 


lerry said, | 
the 


Gite 


honour. 
not 


ambitious 
re- 
between the noble 
y's Government, upon 
esirous of making some anim- 
future d vs and | sup- 
as the noble Earl would na- 
anxious to have a discussion at 
period, that he would 
inform me of course he 
that so | might shape my 
accordingly 
The Earl of Dur/ 
what is the 


am d 
Oh a ay ; 


] + 
that 


the earliest possible 
from courtesy, the 
take, 
I am happy to 
noble 
e the 
animadver- 
the 


motive of the 
irs to be 


ortunily of m 


earu 

Niarqu 
Op] 
sious upon my conduct | 


ess which appe to hay 
king 


ean assure 
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noble Marquess that either upon this or any 
other 
any allegations he may bring 


oceasion [ shall be willing to answer 
against my 
public conduct, convinced as I am that 
however it may fail to meet his 


- 1] | 4 
it will secure the approbati 
( 


try, and | 
verelgn. 
The Marquess 


noble Earl had 


C Lari | ‘ 


’ 
~ 


Ventu 


yn of my 


trust 


' ' 
peak about 


thinks | am to 
ih 


| now 


ave said no 

what 

think so > must be r ISILIN 
fancy so; the anim- 
adversions 

were not upon th 
noble Earl and her Maj 

I have stated distinctly tl 


censure 


makin 


question betw 


person ought to 
till full information was presenter 

should be the last person to take 

course, and I think it rather hard that the 
noble Earl should charge me with what | 
have shown no 
is my intention 
propose certain her Ma- 
jesty’s Government relative to what | 
conceive to be not a military but a very 
unmilitary proceeding according to the in 
formation that has been publicly promul- 
military festival. I 
° what communi- 
cations have been made to her Ma 
subject, and 


on Thursday next to 


que stions to 


gated at a certain 
am desirous of knowi 


Government on. the 
measures have been t iuken to 


imonist 
) 


Al 
individual in command, whe 


am much mistaken, ts 
for what has taken place 
The Earl of Durham 
stand exactly what 
alluded to, He 
i 


to something that had tak 


the noble 


understood him t 
} 
n prac 


military festival, upon which he m« 
found some resolution. If it was i 


o the affairs of Canada whil 


ence ' 
in the office of Governor there, he 

like the noble Marquess to state with a 
little more particularity what it was to 
which he alluded; because if it alluded to 


anything in which he was concerned, he | 


should be prepared to give the noble 


l 
quess Line 


\ 
Mar 


information; but he felt 
at present « unable to kn 
ble J 


was to whit Marquess 


d not even mentioned 


(inerica or 


place that 


masmuch as 
whether it 
Canada, the afl 


Was 


{LORDS} 





| ° 
curred during 
noble Marl, and he should put those ques. 
intention of doing. It} 


i the Government, 


| there be in { 
| th 


| circumstances 
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wished to inquire about. He hoped, 
therefore, the noble Marquess would stat 

it a litthe more particularly. 
The Marquess of Londonde rry bevoe| 
Karl to understand the notice | 


tilis 


evening f I Thur day should be 


confined to an inquiry of her Majesty’ 


listers relative to a proceeding whi 

which, if it had not 

var! (Lord Durham) 
[Cries of Wher 


L 
Lo 


militar 


Vit 


had 


} 
faken pn} 
taken | 


that 
n known, h 
who 

the 


it necess 


those 
nol 
iry t 
. that on 


rlain que 
i 


n of 
rive notice 

, , 
snovld put ce 
‘ , Al; ‘ - 1 
ayesty 8 wwilnist relative { 


ts 
r which he believed had created 
a sensation In this country as 
other circumstance which had ox 


the administration of th 


Wy 


tions relative to that matter, which must 
have made an impression on the mind of 
the noble Governor who was a Member of 
and who oucht to have i 
constitutional, as well as a military feeling 

r tl did not 


hese circumstances he 
think it necessary to state more than he 


| had done. 


Holland asked what use could 


iving a notice of motion when 


Lord 
' 
sround on which that notice 

stated ? The 


Id 
woul 


Was 


founded w question 
| 


lesire informa- 


ind in inion should be such as 


tion, 


1 ] 
should stat 


e definitively the nature of that 
and the part cular ground 
ou which it was desired. 
Earl AYinto thought 


be a notices 


information, 


] 


that there should 
ven of the time, place, ane 


to which the noble Ma 


’ 


quess alluded, in order to enable the pai 


ties C yncerned to knov to 
otice tended. 
The Londonderry: Tl 


individual to whom he alluded, and who 


what point th 
Maraness of 


was one of the noble Farl’s council, had 
made declarations of principles, which li 
(Lord Londonderry) confessed had aston- 
ished him. He did not think it was thre 
that individual to have put 
forward such declarations, either in his civil 


yrovince of 


ry capacity. 
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. rllere was ¢ is tl he 
HOUSE OF ( OM ~N ' A . CC, Vas iCS | vie 7: 
{ snouk ce 


istributed t 


PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS 
Order of the Day for resuming 
journed debate on the present 
public petitions having been read, Y l 

The Speaker said, before the clerk read | that th, tit which h id previously 
the petition, it would be desirable to re pre ted should be then taken ito con 
the resolutions of the Tfouse of the ¢ I ra n, ! he veaker interferred 
of February, 1833, which necessarily had and prevented him, loubt very pro- 
relation to this subject. It was to the fol- ; perly and the petition had remained un- 
lowing effect;—‘‘ That when a_ petition | considered up to the presenthour. It was 
has been presented, and the prayer stated | 4 petition of the greatest public importance. 
by a Member, the Speaker do desire such | It prayed that the Acts of Parliament 
Member to bring the same to the table,} should be printed in a cheap form and 
and direct the clerk to read the same,! sold ata price not dearer than the votes 
without allowing any other Member to} of that Hl 
speak or put any question on such petitio ere ado} 


ouse. Inless some regulations 


\ » { tally im pos- 
before the same has been read, unless | ble that Ou be considered, 
shall appear to the Speaker, or y Mem-j as tl he v rise to speak on the sub- 
ber, that the matter of such petition r ject, the hon. Member for Salford might 
lates to a breach of the privileges of t ret uj y, it was twelve or one o’clock, 
House, or that, according to the . ( it ; a new subiect, and that no 
orders of the House, such pet 1 oucht; hon. Memb was entitl o enter on it 
not to be received.’ t that \ hought tl it would 
Mr. Hume said, that it would probably} be better that: uld be made of 
be as well if the resolution of the L1lth) any wuuions on ournals but that 
March was alsoread. It provided, th hould be left to the discretion of 
any Member who presented a 
should have previously read it, and b Lord John Russell moved that the resolu- 
able to state the substance of its contents ion adopted by the I last Session, 
and be prepared to say that in his judg h respect to receiving titions should 
ment it was couched in proper language, | | 
and contained nothing disrespectful to the Mir. Vard said, that after the full dis- 
House. He suspected that this resolution ; cussion the subject had received yesterday, 
would answer the intention, as it would } it was not his intention to occupy the time 
leave it to hon. Members to say whether| of the House. He should content himself 
the petition contained matter for discus- | by entering a protest bya division against 
sion or not, leaving it to the Speaker t ying down a rule which he ¢ ived to 
interfere if he were wrong. He considered | be extremely bad and detrimental! to the 
it would be better to abid by the resolu- nterests th } ple t if prevented 
tions of 1817. | discussion upon important questions. 
The Clerk read the resolution and also} Having divice ie Hous e should 
what had been stated by the Speaker on | 1 ent he petition iccordine to the rules 
this subject last night now laid down, observing on! 
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not by one liable to be mis-understood. 
The House divided. 
3.— Majority 140. 
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Iburn, rt. hon. Hf. 
Barrington, Lord Graham, rt. hon. Sir d. 
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wished to be bound by a distinct rule, and | O,Callaghan, hon. C. 
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Suppty.} On the motion of Lord 
John Russell the House wen into Com- 
Supply. That part of het 
Mi r sty’ Ss Speech relating r to the estimates 
fur the year was read. 

Mr, Flume said, it had been usual on 


such occasions as the present, when ob 
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jections were taken to the policy y of the 
‘Government, to state those objections, 
particularly when the grievances of the 
people were not attended to, or when 
es had complaints of serious moment 


if 


to bring before the House. He was sorry 


to say, that the chance of obtaining a re- 
dress of their grievances 
farther off. ‘The first day they had 1 
they had been told by a very larg 
jority of that House he admitted — 
'86—that the Reform Bill had 
all its purposes. | No, ) It 


no.| 
thing. One side had put the 


was every day 


answered 


same 


position, and the other side denied it. He | 


come 
the 


was sorry that hon. Members had 


to that decision, for the people of 


country would think the House meant to 


stifle their petitions. IIe said so, and 
thought so. Hon. Gentlemen might ex- 
cuse themselves for the vote 
given on the plea of the time being im 
but he could not hel 
that time might come when 
the trammels an Addr 
prevent men from expressing what then 
opinions were upon such important sub- 
jects. lt 
them the right of st the 
of, or interpreting the wants with which 
petitions were charged. ‘That 
lution would be taken by the great 
of the people in the cowntry, as a_ pi 
cal resolve to prevent a prop: 
of their grievances, there 

It was on that account that he voted as 
he did, They had declared that this 
to continue, 
troduction was so novel, 
little to recommend i 

was about to vote away the 
people in the Committee of 
hoped some hon. Gentlemen on the othe: 
side of the House would make a 


they had 
proper, p expressing 
a hope i the 
; } 

8S would i 


nature 


this reso 
bulk 


! 


was no doubt. 


and that it had so 
When the House 
money of th 
Supply, | 


specifi 


motion, that this question should be set- | c 


tled by a confirmatory vote of the House. | 


They ought to have the public Minister 
put on the same individual] 
Members in regard to giving notices. He 
would submit, » that when 
Speaker took the chair—all notices should 
be given by the Minister of the day, in 
order that Members might know 
was likely to be brought on. For instance, 
last night a notice “of a Committee of 
Supply was given just before the House 
adjourned, when there were only about 
ten Members present, so that scarcely any 
One was aware of that notice until they 


footing as 


what 


Supply. {Fer 





was the | 
pro- 1 tl 


appeared to him, to take from j 


actl=- } 
r statement | 


was | 
notwithstanding that its in- | 


they went, the 


| taken 
| It would hot 
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saw it in the votes the next day. Hesub- 
that Members 
give notices at 
\lembers were 


mitted it would be desirable 
of the Government should 

the that other 

bound to give them. Ile wished to enter 
his protest ag being voted as 
heretofore, while 

the people. 


Mr. Wa 


ssion ol 


same time 


ost money 
1] aoe —_ 
all redress was refused to 
rburton was not present during 
mn of the hon. 
not being aware 
but if he 
stated, 
“i she: itll 
le was pr rectly willing to 
enience of the rule 
dopted, yet that they 
the right of deli- 
the first 


Parliament, he 


‘ l 4 
the discu the moll 
- - Hp 

Vlember for Shefteld, 
on so early, 


he woul | 


would 
have 
though 
idmit the rene- 

iway 
vetilions. Du ing 
he sat 
mbere at debates occurred upon 
until nine 
when each Mem- 
petition, had not 
ques- 
There 


tition be 


very Corn-law question, 
in the 
ho present da 
right of dk 

of debating on four, 
juestion—** That this p 


was the 


evening, 
bating upon one 
was 


eat, there ques- 


>.” 


pe tition be now read; 
hat this 
then 
often, 

So that 
petition had 


on 


question, 

ble ;?? and 
| lion very 
etition be print 
nting a 
opportunity 


prese 
of speaking 

ts adverted 
- Opportunity 
tim 
ther sort of 


four S—it 
pplied 

ould not > from him 
tht of repeat. 


stions on whit hh petit 
i 


. + ! 
preset a 
uld have been impossible to 


L many great quesuons that 


Where would Ne¢ 


i 


diseui 

ra | ~ 
rom the ri 
lions 
people, it 
have car- 
had been 


1 
} 


irom the 


led cro Slavery 

Catholics, and 
have stood, 

the 
rain until the peopk 
them, and for- 
petitions. If this were 
away, there were 


pation of 
Parliament 


emancl 
Refoim of 
iad not b 


again 


possible to 


and a 


up yi 


ot ‘ 
aevate 
sti0n 
excite d 


were came 


ward with right 
r modes left 
‘ult to introduce 
ubject. = Hi 
ld recommend those individuals who 
thought the attention of th 
not been sufficiently drawn to 
laws to take that step. 
Colonel Conolly could say, from 


oth 
dith 
Pi r=] iws 


wou 


, 
or any ote 


public had 
the C 


Orh-= 


his 
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own experience of what had taken place for 
the last four years, so far from limiting the 
right of the public, it had 
towards facilitating the obj ct of petitions. 
Tle thought that the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth had exhibited 
But 
was 
the 


rioht of the subject to petition, but to give 


] 
qaone 


the subject in a proper point of view. 
that the motion recently disposed of 
shewn not to be intended to increase 


a facility to every to dilate, and 


person 
eparate from the peti- 
tion lis mind was satisfied that 
the right of a petitioner remained unim- 
paired. Ile had remarked 

that many petitions sent from Lon 

the country had been forwarded to the 
House. He concluded at th 

the class of petitions which the 
ber for Kilkenny thought 300 
classed as 
to them 
othe object 
people, 


ee 


last res 


sion 


that 


was to shew that they had no 

than the excitement of 

instead of then leg 
ws 


1 
submitting their ert 


} 


itimate obj 
vances to 
deliberate assemblies of the country. He 
presumed, as the hon. Member for 
kenny had passed the whok 


tion among his 


Kil- 
Vaca- 
constit 
their particular grieva 

Mr. O'Connel/ th 

Nant Member had 

», for he had called this 
assembly. ‘That was « 
great The gallant Colonel came 
here quite uncertain how he should vot 
it was only by the result of the debate t] 
he was induced to 


and 
mis- 
i. deliberative 


nitiing 
eg som Oae rn} 
Pray OIne2 a 


Way 


vote eiltuer one WwW 
the other, but all hon. Members were 
so unprejudiced ; and it was therefore a 
mistake to say that this was a deliberative 
His hon. Friend near him had 
also fallen into a mistake, in stating that 
petitions formerly were spoken to four 
times, for the old practice of the House 
really gave an opportunity of speaking on 
them eight times. There was a great 
} 


difference between that plan of proceeding 


ass mbly. 


and a Gagging 
from bi | 


Dill to prevent petitions 
ing discussed at all, which was the 
greatest violation of the old principle that 
could possibly take } It would make 

ible in publi 
The sooner the public were aware that the 
Hlouse treated their petitions with con- 
tempt by not deigning to listen to them 
the better; the remedy would come the 
sooner, and the public, who petitioned in 
vain® would then clamour in such a way, 


: 
place. 
the House disreputal opinion. 
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much | 


se were | 
hon. Mem 
might be | 
one. Ilis purpose in alluding 

| 
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}that though the gallant Officer might not 


be intimidated, a strong impression would 
be made on others, which would be likely 
to induce them to goa little further in the 
career of Reform, 

Mr. Clay said they were now acting on 
the plan of deciding first and speaking 
alterward. ‘The practice which had been 
formerly pursued by the recent division, 
seemed to have become a rule, and hon. 
Members had been securing convenienc 
to themselves at the expense of the rights 
He believed that short and 
d debates on petitions, 

epee 


nded to by the people, 


Oj the public. 


Limate were much 


' uch debates 
ented opportunities for stating facts. 
Resolution, that a supply be granted to 


her M yesty pul and agreed to. 


eencesrreere 


MOUSE OF LORDS, 


| The Earl of 
allusion to the 

» of the Turkish treaty, to ask 
a question of noble Friend. = The 
treaty referred to the whole of the domin- 
ions of He wished to know 
Government had had 
any understanding with the Pacha of 
Egypt as to carrying into effect his part 
of the treaty so far as related to the por- 
tion of territory under his controul. It 
was true, that the Pacha of Egypt was 
nominally the subject of the Porte, but 
thie 
state and condition of an independent so- 
vereign, Now, the whole of the policy, 
commercial and financial, of that eminent 
personage, was at direct variance with the 
stipulated treaty. ‘The article provided, 
that monopolies should be put an end to 


in the Turkish dominions. Now, it 


TURKEY. 
he said, in 


,il li 


his 


lburkey. 


whether the British 


for all practical purposes he was in 


was 
notorious, that that very extraordinary per- 
sonave was a great monopolist of every 
staple article of the country; for instance 
of cotton, That article was not suffered 
to be disposed of to any individual mer- 
chant, but must be sold to the Pasha him - 
sclf. It was, therefore, important to know 
whether any understanding had _ been 


| entered into with that individual ; because, 
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o| vileges of that House, by alluding in their 


if the Pacha of Egypt did not choose t 
give up his system of monopoly, he might | Li rdships’ House to what had passed 


resist this treaty, and then they would be} there. Ile would again say, that he 
placed in this singular predicament —| could not believe, that that distinguished 
either to give up the treaty, as it respected | individual said any such thing; but, if he 
Egypt, or to call upon ‘Turkey to coerce | did s: 1y such thing, he was bound to 
the Pacha: or if the Pacha should prove 1ot, tl hat distinguished indivi- 
refractory, and they were not able lual told an untruth, which he was utterly 
tain redress from the ‘Turki O*' ne} ip ible of, but -that someb dy had 
they themselves might bi ( » t 1 told him what that somebody must have 
measures to coerce him. as, known { untrue, and had made that 
quently, of great importance to the com istinguished individual the medium of 
ntry to kit } IveyiIng If th ise, e should not 


’ 


mercial interests of this cour 
how that matter stood and to riain | have rt is, if he did not find, that 
whether British merchants migl ceed | I | been agai rere that right 
to Lgypt toi the purpose of carrying hon. P iage had done that of which he 
trade in the manner indicated bi was quite b] 
treaty. Viscount h le sald, at on the 
Viscount Melbourne said, tl t was] occasion ref | to by noble and 
not at all extraordinary, that the matter] learned | he certainly had not anim- 
should have struck his noble ud in} advert 1) | dings in the other 
he manner that it had done, hat he} House of Parlian , nor of anything that 
hould have put the question vhich their} bad pas there. f the same time, he 
Lordships ha t heard. n answe t } l, ( ti ‘ was no toundation tot 
his noble Friend he had to state that th ul atement, that the highest vuthority 
Pacha of Egypt had distinctly ind directly | th ther Llou had used expressions 
stated to Colonel Campbell, the ienglish } calcu te roduce tI impression 
Consul, that it was his intention to accede | which tl nobl nd learnes ord stated 
to the stipulation of the tre ly, ai to | el roduced. ie W quite cer- 
carry them into eflect. un, that the 1 t hon. Ge refer- 
. 4 ym to have 
PRIVILEGE. Ov oughamassured | said, that \ how d | to thi 
their Lordships t| it we par larly } fee yf the nobl d Lord. 
painful to him to allude to anything i rd Brougl juite agreed with th 
which he was pe rson uly cone ved, { nooks scount bul the yvovernment print 
should not now do so, but, th e ha fy I he right hon. 
seen the disposition manifested ersl rentl though he had so, did 
in stating, with respect to hims 
which was untrue, and which 
this House had been guilty of 
privileze in suffering him to take noti LEPORT. Viscount 
in this House of that which had happeued | rise, m rds, for the purpose of laying on 
in the other House of Parliament. He! the table th ipers which I said last 
was, in the recollection of their Lordship : eek it Wa nn ntention to present to 


when he sald, that | did not taken f yOu. i I in the tn nation which 


on the contrary, he purpose ly abstained jesty in Spee from the 
from taking notice, of what any man had) Tbr d to | vefore this 
said in the other He ise, QO of a y ¢ : i Se, n iis the rey from the 
thing that had been said 1 bl Ord vernor-General and her 
House. A speech in Irela va La v's Tligi yMIMIS3sl rin Canada. 
something that had passed in the er | [t is qui necessary for me to say much 
House. A letter written to ningham, » enfores n rdships both the 
was not something that had passed in the | importa of t locuments and of the 
other House. But, notwithstanding, tl natters to which theyrefer. I wish, how- 


he had distinctly stated, that o1 iday | ever, to say one word expressive of the 
last he had done so, he found it statec lines of | Mi. ty’s Ministers, both 
yesterday, in a Sunday paper, that th th respect the rency of this ques- 
Speaker had pronounce d a sentence on] tion, and al is to the absolute necessity 
his conduct, as having infringed the pri-| of introducing, without any further delay, 
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some measure which will put an end tothe 
state of things which now exists in Canada. 
It was of course quite impossible for us to 
make up our minds upon this difficult 
subject until we had been put in posses- 
sion of the various suggestions and 
of the noble Earl; but IT beg to say, now 
that we are in possession of that informa- 
tion, and of his opinions, we mean to lose 
no time in the matter; and 1 hope and 
trust that before Faster shall be abl 
to introduce measure to 
establish a firm government there, and to 


V lew 5 


we 
a calculated 
put an end to the present system. 
Lord Wharncliffe wished 
some explanation of the fact, tha 


to receive 


LORDS} 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


t the | 


papers which were now laid before their | 


Lordships had been for some time in the 
hands of other persons ¢ 


| Canada, 


Viscount Melbourne said that it was out | 


of his power to give an 
the subject. 

Lord Wharncliffe: It certainly is a 
most unprecedented thing to find a report 
(which has been formally laid before her 
Majesty, and which has not been placed 
on your Lordships’ table) in the posses- 
sion of the public prints a week after it 
has been drawn up. When this matter 
had been referred to the other night, the 
noble Viscount, and the noble Earl oppo- 
site, declared that they bad seen that report 
with the greatest surprise. Now, if 
true that those papers were printed for 
several days before they were published, 


i 


that ( 


if it 
} 
i 
it appears extraordinary to me 
of the noble shou 
surprised. They ought to | 
persons in the world who s 


d have been 


+} 


Lords 


és very | ist 


hould feel sur- 
prised at such a circumstance, Can \ 
body, who knows that papers are printed, 
be so very short-sighted as not to see that 
they must find their way into the news- 
papers. Your Lordships must be awar 
from the @ 
tors of the public press to procure infor- 
mation, and the at competition which 
exists amongst them to forestall 
another that any papers which are printed 
by Parliament, and are of any interest are 
sure to find theit way into the newspapers. 
It then appears to me, that the surprise 
expressed by the noble Earl, and the 
noble Viscount, upon this subject was 
unaccountable. And now, my Lords, 
having read this report, | must say, that 
if ever there was a report, made on any 


any 


reat pains taken by the conduc- 


gre 


one 


subject, by a person under the direction of 


the Government, that ought to have been 


y explan ition On | 





be | 


ither | 
| tion, 
‘entitles hin 
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kept from the public until it had been first 
submitted to those for whose perusal it was 
undoubtedly intended, this is ofall others 
the document that should have been so 
treated. 1 regret that by any means it 
should have found its way into the news- 
papers. I regret that anything should 
have been done which expressly and pur- 
poscly has taken away from her Majesty’s 
Government the means of considering 
that report before it was printed. My 
Opinion is, that a commission having been 
appointed by Government to inquire and 
report to the Queen, should take care that 
the matters in that report should not first 
gotothe public. In it, more especially the 
portion of it which relates to Upper 
there are. statements which 
ré quire the oreatest consideration on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government, and it 
is most dangerous that they should hav 
been made known by this mode of publica- 
I do hope, that it will be explained 
came to published 
laid on the table of this 
never there a subject 
this country in 


tion. 
how this report be 
it 

for 


before 
House; was 
more likely to involve 
rreatest difficulty. 

Durham: 1 presume, my 
to understand that th 
obst with which the Lord 
concluded, are directed against myself, 
If that be the case, I bee to tell him with 


testeour- 


Was 


the 

The Earl of 
Lords, that I 
bservations 


am 
noble 


thegreatest respect, with the grea 
tesy, but with the greatest determination, 
that they utterly destitute of founda- 
I know of no reason whatever that 
1 to make them: for he 
ented what I said the other 

in this H use, [ never expressed my 
sur] that the should hav 
been published, but 1 express my re- 
egret, that a portion, and a portion only 
of it should have been laid before the pub- 
lic. How does this matter stand? | 
was urged repeatedly, and very naturally 
so, by her Majesty’s Ministers, to produce 
this report at as early a period as possible, 
in order, that it might be ready before the 
mecting of Parliament. I did so; but it 
was at the expense of considerable labour, 
and great mind. It was ut- 
terly impossible for me to furnish manu- 
script copies, and to prevent excess of la- 
report was, as it was 


ite 


has 
utterly mist pre 


: T 
nicl 


rhyt 
prise re port 


did 


I 
anxiety of 


bour, and cost, th 
prepared, sent in proof sheets to her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. By this means all was 
prepared, aud a printed office-copy was 
sent ona Saturday night, and, as I under- 
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stand, it was laid before her Ma 
jesty, in that state on Monday. At 
that period I was informed at the 
Colonial-oflice, that the papers would 
be laid on the Table of the House at th 


meeting of Parliament, and for which pur- 
I understood, that two thousand co 


pose, 
ples had been Printed. When I found, 
that a change had taken place in this ai 


rangement, and that it was not intende: 

to present them at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, | put the question to the noble Vis- 
count at the head of her Majesty’s Gover 
ment. That question answer 
within the recollection of your Lé« 
On my return home that 
the following communication from t 
Secretary of State for the 
which, as it is a public document, | ven- 
ture to read to the House. It 
‘* Downing-street, Sth 
and signed ** Glenelg.” 


are 


and 


] found 
} 


night 


colomies, and 


The letter say 


, Feb, 5, 1839. 


[ have the honour to acknow- 


“ Downing-street 


. My Lord 


ledge the receipt of your Lordship’s lett of 
the 3ist ult., transmitting your re¢ port as he 
Majesty’s High Commissioner on the affairs ¢ 


British North 


“ Having 


America. 
had the honour of 


am commanded to 


port before the Queen, I 

: ; | 
express to you her Majesty S$ approd ition oO 
the attention which you have devoted to this 
important subject, and of the full and compre 
he nsive view which you have taken of the 


various interests involved in it. 
“Tf need not assure your Lordship, that thi 
report will receive the most careful and atte: 


tive consideration from her Majesty 


} 


ment. On a matter of such grave importance, | 
ind in the absence of the appendix to your 
eport, which has not yet been received, [ m, | 
of course, unable to express any opinion 

the recommendation which you have mad¢ 
buther Majesty’s Government will not fail t 
take it into immediate consideration, int 
hope, that the result of your labours may lay 
the foundation of a permanent settlement of | 


the interests involved in the commissi 


was confided to you by her Majesty. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) ** GEENELG. 
“The Farl of Durham, G.C.B., &c. &e &e.”’ 
—Now, my Lords, it was not until after 


the formal communication which had bee a 
thus made to me through her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State a was not until I 
had formerly concluded the subject on 
which I had been engaged as her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioner—it was not until my 
public duties had been thus completely 
terminated—it was not until I received 





rdsh Ds 


ne 


is dated 
February, 1839,” 


laying this re- | 


’s Govern- 


yu which | 
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from one of her Majesty’s Ministers offi- 
cial permission to communicate the report 
to my friends, that I confidentially com- 
municated it to a few of : But 
as I conceived, the approbation of 
inister, | that I was at 
j communicate that report confi- 
dentially to a few of my friends. This, 
“i 1, my Lords, ts all that I know of the 
transaction and I beg to repel the insinu- 
the th: it am in any 
spr ynsib le, or held to be an acces- 
: publication of the report. It 
ssary for me to do this 
manner which the accusation 
was cheered by ‘i noble Earl (Lord 
Wicklow), who puta question to me the 
, founded upon a misapprehen- 
sion with respect to a paragraph in the 
the publication of the 
not then, no more than 

now, the fact of the 
publication of the report. If it was true, 
that 2,000 copies of the report have been 
matter of surprise 
that the report should have found its way 
to the public? As far as I am concerned, 
but distributed, not 
more than balt-a-dozen amongst my 
not till after I received 


of Durham's Re port. 


my friends. 
having, 
a M did conceive 
liberty to 


charge 


ation, or 


ar pree ft 


nec 
from the 


other night 


pape r which Ve 
report. I did 


express surprise at 


printed, is it to be a 


few copies were 
friends, and, that 
the communication from her Majesty's 
secretary of State. ‘| h is all the ob- 
servations | have to make with respect to 
nuations of the noble Lord. I 
making them, lam exceed- 
for they have given 


the ins! 
thank him for 


ingly obliged to him, 


me this opportunity of f directly repelling 
them, which otherwise I must have been 
cle privé d of, 

Lord Wharncliffe: I made no insinua- 
tions against the noble Earl. He ex- 
press d his surpti at the publication. 


The Earl Durham: | rise to order. 


I have already said, and I am astonished 
th ble Lord does not attach any weight 
to the assertion, that I did not say, l was 


sé 


said I deeply regretted 
a part only of the 


surprised.” | 
the publication of 


report, but I did not say I was ‘ sur- 
prised.” 

Lord Wharncliffe: I repeat it, that I 
made no insinuation against the noble 


Earl, but | must express my surprise that 
when he had distributed several copies to 


his private friends, he should have ex- 
pressed any surprise, that any injustice 
had been done him in the _ publica- 
tion, or that he should have thought, 
that he had any right to complain, 
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Surely, when he distributed the copies 


sup- 


ito 


amongst his friends, he must have 
posed that the report would get 
print. Here we have a giant press, whose 
chief object to be to pr cede 
each othe1 information; and 

then, the noble Lord believe, tl 


seems 





in 
number of copies were distributed amongst 


his friends, that one of the ; would 


news] per I 


not get into the am sur- | 
prised, whe fT) he did ul 
how he 
would n 
credit for the ; 


ule Copies, 
have expected that they 
vive him 


had 


should 
ot obtain publicity, 
issural no- 
thine to do with | 

from Lord Durham. } 

believe me or he may 

but I ce rtainly do eive 
assurance that he 

the report to the newspapers. 
acquit him of 
do repeat, in the fa 
hat 


not send | 
I naturally 
n; but I 


and of 


ny 


Sl 
he 
having a report to m 


oucht to hy we ust 


the country, { ioner, | 


any one seeing 
. AY 


jesty’s Ministers 
: 1 


of well considerin: in fact 
liberating upc 

The Karl 
say, that he ( ) 
her Majesty’s Ministers to com 
the report pris ately iend 


The Earl fberde 


4 that 
though the r port was presented prit 


° + a. 
ol remark 


the noble Lord said, beeaus 


make manuscript copies ; 
been a manuscript, an 
difficulty of forwardin 
ters. if 
rectly, her Majesty’s Go 

the report in a ed 
liable to very ection, 
oucht 
dition to prevent a pub 

Pp! 
compromise them very 

the report printed, 
have surrendered all 
powers they ought to 

Lord. It was to be 

paring a report, a 

state things, which it would b 
per to state, as 


he underst 


print 
rreat ol 
jesty’s Government 
sist such 


In a 


Commissi 


sidered 


by the Government, but which might b 

extremely improper to have laid 

the public. 
The Earl of Wicklow admitted, that | 

what the noble Earl had stated on a pre- 


matters to be con 


before | 


{LORDS} 


cret 
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vious evening, was, that he saw, not with 
surprise, but regret, that part of the ré port 
only was published. ie had put. th 
question to the noble Earl the other night, 
for the pi ; ertaining whether 
the extracts published rarbled oy 
not; and he understood tl 

ym what had then fallen fi 

did not bel 


tha 
Vel 


irpo of asc 
were 

iey were 
tl 
ieve, that he could pos- 


he 


hot. 
1} 
OU) 12 NOD 


privy in any way to lt report 


access to {he public press. 
ld, th 
ation. 


th 


it he was not su 
He could only 
Earl had so 
nd yet it w 
rather astonishing, thi the nobl 
Karl noble Viscount should have 
conveyed the 1 that the y were both 
' thie publication of the report. 


noble 


it both 
and the 
t1On 
surprised at 
He took 
sion to 


the friends of the nobl 


it for granted, that the permis- 
of the report to 


Karl, was given by 


issue some Ccoples 
i 


the whole Ca- 


ié knew Of no 


sponsible Cabinet 
» know, did th 


th 


rt 
Ai 


le o 


oceeding / 
the 
The 
ussing, 


to hav 


p! 
i trans 
qu 

was 
Ul 

Ol). Ih 
his 


usual wav; andif he had 


iIscussion U} 


it 
Mt 


ight to have drawn up 


way, an insult would not 
fered to both Houses of Pai 
Ih the pre- 


had oceurt 


en Ol 


ed 


uit agreed 
that had be 
mace that any course was Ik » to very 


hi 


Iti 
ervall 


ch t 


yok away that dis- 
whe- 


rreat objection w 


} — 
exercise d. 


IO WHICI be 
’e produced or not, 
ht be fittine for 
happen to be 
public in tl 
noble Lord 


aAStOl 


ther a matter ouch 


whi h, thous mig 


rin it 


1 
riyt 


hil 


some 
suld have been sur- 
report obtaining publicity. 
though he knew 
that were printed 
Into of 


every ingenuity 


surprised at it, 
hat 


copi — 


the hands 


‘course pursued in this 
s that which had been followed 


netonce u 
stance Wa 
1 


in others where documents were about to 
be distributed for the perusal of Parlia- 


Ol 
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ment. He had frequently known of pa Lo ougha begged to call the 
pers of equal interest with this, or what he | noble Marquess to order, as there was 
certainly considered at the time to be of } then no question relating to Canada be- 
equal interest, and which were looked for | fore the House, and the noble Marquess 
with as great, if not greater anx! ibout to enter uy it. Inno respect 
the part of the cor ductors of the pub coul e quite r th the noble Mar- 
pl ss, and which had been printed iess that the discussion of the affairs of 
similar manner with this document; but | Canada was to be postponed see die. On 
an idea that there 


I 
i 
} 
' 


this was the only, the single instanc 
which they had thus transpired, iout a discussion 
never known them so to transpire b e. yn nada. | believed be 
With respect to what the noble Lord said don % s, and he was sure 
of his permission to communici hi that the mes f Government respect- 
port to any persons, he must s that he |i it must b a d. Ile put it then 
was himself totally ignorant of a rd whether it would be 
transaction. Of course, he noble Lot ss them in the manner he 
thought he was rigl : Mnicating is now doing vithout any notice 
the report to som | 
friends, and did that, th ie made him- Ph larquess | tmeath said, he 
self responsible for the discretion or the | i not dest th into the sub- 
indiscretion that was exercised res} ng | ject at present ; hat he wished to 
it. * attention to was the 
Che Karl von obse d, tl the | um which ¢ ble Earl allezed he had 
printing of | “ that louse w nst the pub ~ al ! ual he knew, 
patent office, and the practice was for d ht y happen that the report 
lerent otiicers to I 
vourite printers. The habi en, The Earl of Durha vished to set the 
have these things done in e pri 4 ! ; if the noble Mar- 
ces, and being thus printed, there was to be set right. e had never 
not a sufticient check over then The: d that | had iim against the 
was, in this respect, an infringement 1 ry for he had never stated 
thre privile res ol the ouse, an ‘ LW i i nif ‘ fvainst it. 
by that report vhat evi were likel t his p penses, whi h he had 
arise from it. ! to, he had made no charge for 
The Marque: s of Westmeath ret ! we 1, bhavine formes h l rmination to 
that as it was eviden » ciscussiol j cle y tl } { 1 his owl ocket. He 
the affairs of Canada was be postponed | did t, and had 1 sa that was a 
ne die, he was the more anxious to ma! reve inst ‘ountry, but that his 
\ few observations resp } hem. [| ld himation was rf ( ree her Ma- 
noble Earl had done the if ( Oul sty’ ;overnm t V1 ho expcnses, 
of telling their Lordships that there was | Ile did te, undoubtedly t the ex- 
the balance of an account due to hin : ntarily curl by himself, 
and that the public were indebted to him | did amount toa sum iit le short of 10,0002. 
in the sum of 10,000/. He did not like | He might now, he hoped, be permitted to 
that any one of her Majesty’s subjeets ja | vhether it w intended 
should be able tO SAa\ | money was ue hi ibyec Id | izured by 
to him for services, su posing hem to | yas is mode in 
much smaller than host ) ine bl eir discus ls id their debates 
Marl actually were her I y's M to nada were to be carried on ? 
nisters were re sponsible for any accor f noble Lords wishes indulge in per- 
between the noble Earl and t tblic, fl self to them to 
hicl to them 


require 


I 
then the public would 
due should be paid before any thing was | the | t them say of him what they 
done on the subject of Canada. ‘Toward leased ; let them set apart one day for 


i 
the close of the last Session, certain | pers attacks; but then let these 
statement had been made as to appoint- { thing em red, and then let them come 
ments; and then it appeared that } to tl { important question, and 


| ; 
noble Viscount and the noble Earl were } the mighty int sts involved in it, with- 
cy 


at issue on the ground of thes a} int- it any Imixture of low, petty, and pers 
ments. onal feelings. 
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The Marquess of Westmeath wished al- 
ways to be set right, and he should be 
very sorry if the noble Earl could suppose 
he did not entertain that desire, or that 
he was influenced by personal feelings, or 
had any desire to indulge personality. 


fLORDS} 


Ja 
jo 
| 


It was only on the ground of his being a | 
public man that he had at all referred to | 


the matter. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
that from what had passed that evening 
he was induced to withdraw the notice he 
had given for Thursday. He had con- 
sidered that he should have been able to 


have expressed a professional opinion of 


the affairs which had taken place in Ca- 
nada, independently of the general ques- 
tion. But finding, from the papers now 
laid on the table, the certainty of a dis- 
cussion of the most important nature upon 
the whole subject, he considered that it 
ought not to be taken up in detached de- 
tails. He reserved to himself, however, 
the right of taking up the professional 
view of the subject when the matter should 
come under debate. Before he sat down 
he must take leave to say one word in 
reference to what passed on Friday even- 
ing. He, perhaps, should not have re- 
sisted a specitication of the place to which 
he then alluded, bad it not been, that the 
noble Lord, the 
her Majesty’s forces, made a direct call 
upon him for that ears cation, when that 
noble Lord must have recollected that that 
very morning he co had a conversation 
with him upon the subject, and he had 
asked him for a public order, which had 
been sent out to Sir J. Craiz, and after- 
wards promulgated by the Duke of York, 
which the noble sine had refused. The 
noble commander-in-chief, therefore, hav- 
ing been put fully iwi possession of every 
information on the subject by him within 
two hours of the time at which the subject 
was mentioned in their Lordships’ House, 
he was the last person surrounded by any 
set of noble Lords who ought so discour- 
teously to have persisted in calling for 
that specification. He respected the 
noble Commander-in-chief, and had al- 
ways respected him, and looked up to him, 
and he did not expect such conduct from 
the noble Lord. 

Tue Navy.] The Earl of Minto 
wished to ask the noble Earl who had 
withdrawn his notice respecting the state 
of the navy, whether it was his intention 


commander-in-chief of 
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gain to bitog it forward on an early day, 
or whether he was di isposed to name any 
future day for his motion ? 

The Earl of Hardwicke was not, he 
said, disposed to bind himself over that he 
would not bring it forward. He had given 
a notice for the discussion, and his order 
had been discharged; but having done 
that he should not then say that he would 
not bring on some motion on the sani 
subject during the Session He begged 


| leave to give notice to the noble Lord that 





he meant to ask him some questions to- 
morrow with respect to naval education, 

Lord Colchester felt himself placed in 
rather an awkward position, in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of the notice 
of motion by his noble Friend, which 
he could not help considering unfortunate. 
He had made certain statements in refer- 
ence to what had fallen from a noble Lord 
opposite at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, and he had hoped to have an oppor- 
tunity of making good those statements, 
He trusted that an early opportunity of dis- 
cussing this subject would be afforded. 
He wished most sincerely that the fa- 
vourable statements recently made re- 
garding the condition of the navy might 
be made good. !t would give him much 
greater pleasure to have his own humble 
Opinions proved erroneous, than to find 
them subst wie ited. 

The Earl of Minto said: I understand 
from what Pa from the noble Earl (th 
Earl of Hardwicke), that he is not at pre- 
sent segone ey to bring on any discus 
sion, or tomake any motion on the subject 
of wists he has given notice. I take this 
opportunity of stating that [perfectly 
agree with what fell from the noble Lord 
who spoke last, that it is exceedingly un 
fortunate, especially as regards the impres- 
sion made upon the public mind, that the 
noble Earl has abstained from the discus- 
sion, to which I have been so long and so 
anxiously looking. J only wish now to 
say, that if the noble Earl, or any other 
noble Lord, should think proper to bring 
on this question, I shall be prepared to 
defend the administration of the Admiralty 
as at present conducted, and I hope to 
furnish a complete answer and refutation 
to the numerous misstatements which 
have been forced upon the public. I do 
not consider it necessary to express a hope 
that whenever this question is mooted it 
may be brought forward, not in the shape 
of a question, or in detached fragments of 
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a case, but that the state of the 
which so much misapprehension 


navy, on 
has pre- 


{Frs. 11} 


i 


vailed, may be made the subject of a sub- | 


order that I 
f def re nding the Ad- 


stantive discussion, in 
have an op portunity ol 
miralty, 
oppo rtunity of making good their attacks. 
Lord Colville \ oped that, whenever the 
subject should be diana: would 
be treated as a party question. Fle 
vretted that it was not likely to be bi 
forward immediately. There 
knew, a very strong fecling on 
ject through the country, and it h d been 
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concurred in it, that the navy, that hitherto 
strong arm of the country’s power, had of 
late years been much neglected. If the 
discussion of the question should tend 
only to shift the blame of this neglect fro 
the shoulders of party to those of 
another, it — | dono good. What he 
wished have the whole 
calmly and faitly 
we should arrive at 
real condition of that 
remember what we owed to our navy, 
was the 
and what eats it ut 
elorious achievements of navy 
again hoped that the subject would receive 
that attention which its importance 
served. 

Subject dropped. 
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merchants, manufacturers, bankers, retail 
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conviction as well in the case of adults as 
of younger offenders, to whom he would | 
give the benefit of an = ae as had been 
given by one of Sir R. Peel’s acts. The 
House of Lords had pr oposed that an “A 
tion should be given to offenders p eithe to 
be tried at quarter sessions or by a eae 
trate; but he agreed with Mr. Sergeant 
D'Oyley in thinking that it would not be 
right to make this a matter of treaty and 
negotiation between the court and the 
ottenders. Such a proc eding would 
be a novelty in the established law 
of the land; and therefore, in giving 
offenders the right of appeal, 

disposed to allow them the option before 
trial of selecting their court. 
this change with 
he likewise pro posed, in iccordance with 
the suggestions made both by th e commis- 
sioners aud by individuals to the Govern- 
ment, to introduce stisdia and 
form into the proceedings. \t present 
there was a great want of form at petty 
sessions. taken by the 
clerks, who had no formal appointment, 
and this circumstance was productive of 


In making 


resp et to pt tty sessions, 


greater ree 


Various fees were 
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be appoint eh. 
| great importance, 


a great want of uniformity in the adminis- | 


tration of the law. He 
there should be regular 
number of petty sessions, and 
the clerks appointed ; 
record of the proceeding 
criminal Jaw, 


returns of the 


s, with respect to 


proposed, that | 
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be paid. He proposed, 
the fees received should be made to the 
magistrates at quarter sessions, and that 
they should fix the salary to be given to 
the judge not according to the amount of 
fees; and if the fe s did not amount to 
the salary fixed, that the deficiency should 
be made up from the county-rate. Of the 
other part of the bill introduced last year, 
he now proposed to make a separate bill, 
and which related to the appointment of 
a salaried chairman of quarter sessions, 
Owing to the late Improvements in the 
criminal law, restricting the 
of death to a few offences, the jurisdiction 
exercised 
more important and extensive than befor 
and he therefore thought it would be ad- 
vantageous to have a professional chairman 
at the head of those courts. He proposed, 
however, that an option should be left to 
the magistrates — they eee 1 have 
a professional chairman, ar id that only on 
their application to i Crown should one 
These were subjects of 
respecting which, he 
was anxious to learn the opinion as well of 
hose who had long attended to the ques- 
tion, as of the country generally. [t could 


punishment 


by the quarter Sessions Was now 


|not be denied, that the rendering justice 


each of | 
and that a regular | 


should be kept. The two | 


other bills which he proposed to introduce | 


contained the substance of the measure 
introduced last year relative to county 
courts. The first bill would — the 


Crown to appoint a salaried judge for the 


| to the people at large. 


more speedy, and the lessening of the 
length of time during which offenders 
were imprisoned before trial, were subjects 
which, remote as they were from politic oe 
and exciting but little n tice, were never- 
theless matters of the greatest importance 
There having been 
j 


much discussion on various sides with re- 


purpose of deciding in cases of small debts | 
| is decided opinion that the system ot 


in various parts of the country, The bill 
would fix the amount to which the juris- 
diction of these courts would extend, as 
well as the places in which they should be 
held. His learned Friend the Attorney- 
General had frequently complained of the 
number of courts of requests, of the great 
variety and irre; 


by commissioners who had no knowledge 
y g 


spect to different systems of prison disci- 
pline, he took this opportunity of stating 


separate confinement was the best that 


‘could be introduced; but finding many 


lit was his intention 


difficulties in the way of its establishment, 
propose a vote Ih 
z ‘ 

the course of the present year to the [louse 


| of Commons which would enable the Go- 


cularity in their adminis- | 
tration, the proceedings being conducted | th 


of the law, and whose attendance was not | 


constant. He thought, therefore, that 
the country generally would receive with 
favour aun amendment of the Jaw in this 
respect, and would be glad to see the 
Crown empowered appoint such paid 
judges. 
there would be the same agreement with 
respect to the mode in which they should 


He was not, however, sure that | 


! 


vernment to build a prison to be used for 
> purpose of experiment on the subject. 
The experiment was whoily new. He 
thought that some prisons in the United 
States of North America furnished him 
with some experience on the subject ; but 
at the same time he did not think, that 
the minds of the people of this country 
would be satistied unless something were 
done within reach of themselves. He found 
it still more import int to make this at- 


tempt at this time, inasmuch as the sub- 
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ject of transportation had been of late so 
much considered, and was likely to be 
much less inflicted formerly. He 
give ample time for the consider- 
ation of these bills, as he 
hurry them through the 
trusted, that whether they were earri 
the form h they were 

alter ced 


than 
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i] 
did not wish to 


Iiouse, and h 
in whi 
having some 
they would be the 
ing considerable improve 

Sir J. Y. Buller did not 
any objection to the me 
Lord in their present stage 
not help adverting to the 
to par the justices out of the cour ty- 
He thought that attempt to 
justices in this manner would be 
very ill by the country. If th 
would point out some other fund for 
purpose than the y-rate, it would 
give considerable satisfaction. He wished 
also to call the attention of the House t 
the peculiar circumstances which woul r 
affect private bills for the recovery of small 
debts, in consequence of this motion of 
the noble Lord. Of course, if his measure 
should be carried, it would supersede the 
necessity of introducing any merely local 
bills; but if it should not pass, the ¢ 
would be very different. 

Leave given. 
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Sir G, Sinclair did not intend to op- 
pose the renewal of this Committee, but 
he thought it was equally just and ck 
sirable that the Church and the Dissenters, 
the House and the country, be 
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which her Majesty's Ministers had lately 


adopted in regard to the appropriation of | 


the surplus which it was now intended to | 
create, and he hop d that her Maj sty’s | 


Ministers would gladly avail themselves of 
this opportunity to give 
ation to all parties. 

Mr. V. Smith bi crore 1 to Say, that the 
question to which the hon. Baronet’s ob- 
had 

cluded from the cons 
mittee of last year. 17 
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whether it was possib! 
and therefore, the ¢ 
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Peel observed, that 
arise, supposing the Committee should 
report that it was possible to 
surplus, and he, therefore, gave as early 
an intimation as possible that he adhered 
to the opinion which he 
year, when the motion for the appoint- 
ment of this Committee was originally 
made. He begged it to be distinetly un- 
derstood that he made no concession to 
the principle upon which th 
was appointed in offering no opposition to 
The reed 
to appoint the Committee, and the ques- 
y debated at the time, and it 
would certainly not be convenient to dis- 
cuss the question now, whether it should 
be reappointed, thinking, as he did, that 
it would be 
inquiry which had already been pat 
prosecuted. He could not, 
allow the motion for its r 
without stating that he entirely 
h the Com- 
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mittee was originally appointed, and that 


create a 


it Committee 


the present motion. House ag 


tion was fully 


most exp dient to pursue the 
tially 
however, 


eral , 
hnewal to pass 


dissented 


from the principle upon whi 


to any attempt to divert any expected 
surplus from purposes purely ecclesiastical 
he should give every opposition in 
power. 

Mr. Brisco approved of the reap; 
ment of this Committee at the c 
ment of the Session, and he 
this opportunity of recording bis opinion 
in favour of the measure already proposed 
to the House by her 
ment. 
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the cause of the strife which had been en- 
gendered between the Church and the 
Dissenters, and would relieve many poor 
persons who could not at present afford to 
pay the tax which was 
them. 
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it showed that the existence of the system 
of Corn-laws had hot answered the pur- 
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nerating profit to the farmer; but 
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the present system, he contended that 
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in the contest which was going on betwixt 
the different manufacturing countries of 
the world England would be defeated. It 
might be thought that when the com- 
merce of the country was on the increase, 
there was little necessity for interfering 
with the Corn-laws; but the manufac- 
turers saw the danger which awatied them, 
and he could not think that it was wise to 
refuse to their earnest requests an INGuUILy 
into a subject in which they felt the 
deepest interest. For himself, he believed 
the Corn-laws were not necessary for the 
protection of the agriculturists, for in this 
country, where the amount of wealth was 
so great, and where luxurious habits pre- 
vailed to such an extent, he could not 
conceive that ever the agriculturists could 
want a market for their produce or their 
labour. He would, therefore, urge th 

House to give the prayers of the manu- 
facturers on this important question their 
most attentive consideration: he could 
not but express a hope that the Legisla- 
ture would repeal those laws effectually 
and for ever. He trusted also, that the 
House would not refuse to hear evidence 
at the bar, but that they would listen to 
every statement tending to illustrate th 
evil tendency of the Corn-laws which 
might be made, in order that they might 
be able to arrive ata satisfactory deter- 
mination on a subject of so much import- 


ance, and in order to satisfy the minds of 


those who were afraid that the continuance 
of those laws would seriously injure the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
of the country. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for a “ Return of the 
prices of wheat, as inserted in the Royal 
Gazette, for every week in the year 1538; 
and a similar return for each of the four 
preceding years; the whole arranged in 
corresponding columns.” 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he had not 
the slightest objection to the course 
adopted by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just addressed the House. He had no 
objection to the production of the returns 
which had been moved for, and he must 
say that nothing could be more natural 


than for the hon. Gentleman to attempt— | 
although the attempt must be perfectly | 
| could, to reinstate himself in the good 
| opinion ef those whose interests he repre- 


useless—to remove the impression which 
vas made, not on his mind alone, but he 
he mind of every 


} } 


would venture to say on 
p tNtile ¥ 1} » | Cup, 1gh4 ta] 


} kam Fi | 
Weel abhe@ Peau 


f COMMONS} 


the consequence would inevitably be, that | 


€vys~y one i 
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which, on the first night of the Session, 
the hon. Gentleman had made to the 
House. He was not surprised that the 
hon. Gentleman should wish to remove 
the impression made by that statement, 
because of its material bearing on the im- 
portant question of the Corn-laws, and 
because of its tendency to destroy the 
force of the strongest argument of the op- 
ponents of the existing Corn-Laws— 
namely, that the manufacturing interests 
was in daneer from the continuance of 
the existing systein, The hon. Gentle- 
man’s arzuments went to show the fallacy 
of such a position, and to prove that the 
manufacturing interests were in a most 
prosperous condition; and he was not 
therefore surprised that the hon. Gentle- 
man should wish to explain away the force 
of the declaration which he had, uninten- 
tionally no doubt, made on the first night 
of the Session. The hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the speech which he had made 
after the non. Gentleman. Now, he had 
no objection that the hon. Gentleman 
should set himself right with those persons 
whose interests he advocated, and whose 


views he supported, and if the hon. Gen- 


tleman could, he should even be willing 
the hon. Gentleman to set him- 

elt with those persons at his ex- 

but still he could not help thinking 

that the course pursued by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not quite fair. He could un- 
derstand how the speech which the Presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 


Manchester had delivered on the first 
night of the Session had produced a strong 
sensation in Manchester, and if the offi 

which the hon. Gentleman held was elec- 
tive, he could conceive the reason for his 
anxiety to remove the impression which 
his statements had made in certain quarters, 
He could imagine that the hon. Gentle- 
man would not be able to pass the north- 
west corner of Palace-yard, on his way to 
or from the House, without hearing dis- 


agreeable questions from certain persons 


| assembling in that neigibourhood, which, 


after the statement he had made on a 
former night, be would have some difh- 


» 


culty in answering satisfactorily, and he 


vree, therefore, surprised that 
the hon. Gentleman should attempt, if he 
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But he (Sir R. Peel) felt that this att mpt 


must be vain, and that it would be impos- | than 1 


sible for the hon. Gentleman to obliterate, 
by any after-statement, the impression 
which his declaration on the first night of 
the Session had made. The hon. Gi 
man complained that he had not 

on the general question of the Corn-| 

alluded, 


it 


! 
ntie 


on the oceasion to which | 


But the first night of 


was impossible to discuss every Important 


ou the Session 


question, and many parts both of our do- 
mestic and foreign poli V necessarily re 
mained untouched during the dise 
on the address. That the proper 
time for discussing the gen 


uUSsslon 
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ral que Str 
th debate 


i 
during 
on the address he had distinetly stated 
that he adhered in every part, an 
their fulness, to the opinions which h 


of the Corn-laws, but 


and in all 
had 
expressed on the subject of those laws in 
the years 1828 and 1829- 
it was for the interestas well of the 
facturer 
was for the general 
munity—that the public 
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hampton would agree with him that a 


to a debate, and 
was hon. Y 

wore fitting opportunity would soon arrive 
for the discussion of st i 

subject. Iie the sense of 
House would be against such 


this nit 
was sure 
a course of 
proceeding, and he should therefore limit 
himself to the single point of setting himself 
right with the hon. Gentleman who had 
introduced the present motion, and with 


explaining to the House and to the coun- | ™ 


try, the arguments which he had founded 
on the statements made by the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 


chester on the first night of the Session, | | 
He had expected that those who advocated | 
achange in the existing system of Corn- | 


laws, and who pressed for their abolition, 
would have brought forward as their chief 


argument evidence amounting to proof, | 
that the manufacturing interests were suf- | 


fering the greatest depression, that the 
shipping of the country was diminished 


and diminishing, and that the internal 


\T | 
ian- 


ity ide of 
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of comparative prosperity, followed so ra- | sidering 
Could anything 


pidly on the depression.” 
be more satisfactory than such 
ment, coming as it did from one 


a st 


have had the best opportunities of making | 


himself acquainted with the condition of 
our trade and commerce? But he 
further heard the hon, Gentleman 
that in the fifteen or 


articles of trade 
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and growing 
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moreover the high authority 
they came, and the weight to 
which they were consequently entitle d, he 
had ventured humbly to caution the House 
against agitating the public mind by dis. 
‘ussions on the important a of the 
Corn-laws, and against taking any preci- 
tep for the repeal of these laws, 
opponents admitted that the 

‘actures, the and thi 
sngland, were in a most pros- 
condition. That was a just and 
argument; but whether the hon. 

man would assent to the conclusion 

hat ne tO, i) very much 

. tle woul it, however, enter 
on the subject at any great length, as his 
single object wi iow that he had said 
nothing ona oht which was not 
entirely warranted by the arguments con- 
tained in the Gentleman’s 
h. “The statements had mad 
erhaps, involuntary. It was, 

Ipport his own 
and to advance argu- 
to the « xisting Corn-laws; 

hon. Gentleman was, by th 

warmth of his feelings, induced to make a 
statement which the hon. Member re- 
could not feel surprised that 
the hon. Men wish to set him- 
self right with ¢ ose opinions hi 


commerce, 
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“Via prima salutis, 
Quod minimé reris), Graid pandetur ab urbe 
The statement was the more important, 
because the hon. Gentleman was an invo- 
luntary advocate; and he might depend 
upon it, that while that statement. re- 
mained, all the motions he might make, 
all the explanations he might give, and all 
the arguments he might advance, would 
be completely insuflicient to remove the 
which it had made on all men 
entirely committed on the subjec 
statement must have confirmed thos« 
formerly wavering in their sup- 
port of the Corn- laws, must have removed 
the doubts of those who hesitated and had 


impression 
not | 


That 


W ho were 
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not made up their opinion, and convinced 

all men that the manufacturing and com- 

mercial interests of this country were in 

the most flourishing and prosperous con- 
All those, 


might have been unsettled by the stat 


dition. again, whose minds 
ment so generally advances d by the Opp )- 
nents of the that the man 
facturing and shipping interests wer 
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circumstances, connected 
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however, to the large 
portation of cotton-twist, whatever conclu- 
sion might be ym the fact of that 
increased exportation, it was only due 
himself'and his own constituents to 

what his own impression on the su 
was; and he had _ th 

knowing, that he was speaking 
presence of Members on 
the House, called on to represent interests 
similar to those he represented —Gentlemei 
practically acquainted with the 
branches of cotton 
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travagant nature, he hoped those Gentle- 
men would set him right. With respect 
to the increase of cotton-twist, the eonclu- 
sion he (Mr. Phillips) . to was this, 
that instead of seeing any thing cheering, 


cam 


he drew conclusions from it far from satis- | 
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factory.—It was well known, and indeed 
was stated by the hon. Member, for Ken- 
dal in Address, that we 
id suffered the greatest possible disrup- 

; and had suffered from the 
»in the United States 
337. We had consequently lost in 
the American market ademand for cotton 
actured goods from this country ; 
supposed that the 
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ods to men who 
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found on investigation that a considerable 
portion of the increased export was in the 
shape of won rails for railways. As re- 
garded the other portions which had gone 
for the purpose of furnishing our oppon- 
ents on the Continent with the means of 
manufacturing machinery, he dic not 
hesitate to say, if he could separate the 


portion of the increase applied to that) 
object, he should deplore to see an in-| 


crease in that which he was peifectly 
convinced was intended to be applied to 
purposes which would ultimately prove 


detrimental to us. 


| 


individual in the House thought that his | 
hon. Friend differed in opinion from the | 


I 
manufacturers at Manchester, they did 


him great injustice. Before he sat down | 


t 


he begged to refer hon. Members opposite | 


. . 1 | 
to some of the allegations of the petition. 
They particularly directed the attention of | 
Parliament to the fact that foreign com- | 


petition at this moment had = arrived at 
such a pitch, with respect to foreign 


hosiery, that this country only exported | 
one-fourth of that which was exported | 
by the Saxon manufacturers, and that we | 
had scarcely any hold of the markets of | 
the United States, three fourths of which | 


were supplied by the Saxon manufacturers. 


He earnestly entreated the attention of} 
hon. Members opposite to the inquiries | 


which must be made, to the extent to which 
machinery was carried on on the Con- 


] ‘ 
| 


tinent—mannfactured, as the petitioners 


stated, from the most recent improvements 


introduced into this country, placing thi 
foreigner in this position, that he could 
b 


take advantage at once of all the improve- | 
ments at which the manufacturers of this | 
country had arrived step by step. They | 
dd not therefore meet us on fair grounds. | 
The importance of the subject was such, | 


that he hoped and trusted that it would 
be debated with calmness and delibera- 
tion. He trusted hon. Members would see 
the necessity, in a question which occupied 
so much public attention, of sifting it with 


the utmost vigilance, and he trusted they | 
would not refuse to receive evidence at | 


the bar of the House in support of his 
petitions. 

Mr. Baines begged to offer an observa- 
tion or two as to the state of the woollen 
manufacturers. In 1838, as compared 
with the four preceding years, there was a 





He had presented a | 
petition from the Chambcr of Commerce | 
at Manchester, signed by the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Wood), and if any | 
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decrease in the quantity of exports to the 
amount of 385,0002, and that year had 
been represented as one of prosperity. In 
Saxony, and other parts of the continent, 
the woollen manufacturers were gaining 

> Db 
ground, aud the effect was, to produc 
much uneasiness for that ancient manu 
facture of this country, once so important, 
but now a declining manufacture—de- 
cliningy, he sincerely believed, from the 
existence of the Corn-laws, because we 
could not enter into competition with 
those who manufactured this article on 
the Continent of Europe. With respect 
to the exportation of wool, it might be 
thought that this was an advantage to 
this country, but when it was considered, 
that it was exported for the purpose of 
nurturing and bringing up rival manufac- 
turers, instead of that being a matter of 
congratulation, it ought to be a matter ot 
deep regret. On comparing the four 


years preceding 1838, there had been an 


increase in the export of our sheep and 
lambs’ wool to no less an amount than 
fifty-seven per cent, these having been, on 
averaging these four years, in the former 
instance 374,0002, and in the last year 
the export was 452,000/.; so that, al- 
though it had been represented by his 
hon, Friend, that there had been an in- 
crease of exports, in reality that increase 
was, so far as related to the manufactures 
of the country, a disadvantage, and not 
an advantage. There was another sub- 
ject to which he might shortly advert. For 
merly, at the German wool fair, the Eng 

were the creat purchascrs, lately the 


had been only third-rate pur- 


Why was this? Because thc 
si manufacturers were decreasing 
> the Continental manufacturers were 
asing. No subject could be more 

cle ily demonstrated than that the exports 
of this country indicated rather decay than 
prosperity, pa ticularly in the export of raw 
materials. He would also state to the 
House another fact. In the Leipsic fair, 


for the four years before the German com- 


| mercial leazue was formed, the quantity 


of woollen cloth exhibited for sale was 
50,000 end s, about 25,000 pi ces. In the 
last year the quantity of woollen cloths 
exhibited for sale, and manufactured in 
Germany, was 359,000 ends, making an 
increase of somewhere about 600 per cent. 
Now, these were not facts made to support 
a particular theory, but they were facts 
which related to the decay of our manu- 
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factures, and that decay arising out of the 
circumstances of the taxes on some articles 
being from 60 to 70 per cent, higher here 
than on the manufactures of the continent. 
He did not know what weight the Hous 
might choose to give to these facts. He 
believed them to be facts, and had the best 
authority for his statements—for where he 
could possess himself of official informa- 
tion he had always With re- 
spect to the statements of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kendal, he must 
that there was nothing v rY unfair ip th 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) making 
the statements which he had made,founded 
on the representation of the hon. Gentle- 
man. He thought it was very natural t! 
an advocate for another view of the subj ct 
should have made that statement, but it 
was clear that though there might be a 
general pri sperity, taking the ageregat 
of all our exports there might be 


gone so. 


admit 


a de- 


crease with regard to our manufacturing | it 


prosperity. In order to sustain that view 
he had ventured to present these facts to 
] 


the House ; he hoped the House would 


not agree to the conclusion at which the | 


right hon. Baronet had somewhat hastily 
uld not 


) 
Baronet 


which he w 
right hon. 
those extracts with more 


arrived—conclusions 
have come to had the 
analyzed 


care. 


Lord Stanley said, it certainly did seem | t 


rather extraordinary that upon the 


of his hon. Friend (if he would allow him | 
| but his hon. 


to call him so) the Member for Kendal, for 
returns of the average prices of corn tor 


every week during a certain period speci 


I 


fied, a motion that was not likely to lead | 


to any discussion, that not only his hon. 


Friend should come down witha vindiea- | 


but that 


| 


tion of his former statements, 
other hon. Gentlemen should be 
with figures for the purpose of entering 


into partially (and it necessarily must b 


very partially) the whole state of the manu- 


facturing interest of this country on such 
an occasion as this. He going 
into any details, far less would he go into 


was not 


the general merits of a question of such } 


vast importance as the Corn-laws, and its 


bearing upon the manufactures of Kng- | 
He did not pretend to have any | 
| that tended 
| facturers availed 


land. \ 
acquaintance with that branch of industry, 
the woollen manufacture. But by a most 
singular coincidence they were again fur- 
nished with a valuable statement on the 
authority of the hon. Member for Leeds, 
because that hon. Member did not omit 
to state that there had been a considerable 


{ Fer. 


| manufactured woollens, 
} tion Of the 


motion | 


prepared | 


part of 


11} Exports. 

woollen 
But, said his hon. Friend, 
fairness which cha- 
true the 
must be led by this statement to 
that have de- 
creased, but that not be taken asa 
proof that the woollen market was in a 
state of decrease, far less that any decrease 
in the manufacture must be attributed to 
But, said the hon. Mem- 
ber, the woollen manufacture has declined, 
ud I will tell you why : there has been a 
vicious system of banking in the United 
States. The 


decrease in the exportation of 
manufacture 
with that 
racterized all 
House 


understand 


spirit of 
i 

his statements, 
manufactures 


must 
; ; , 
the Corn-iaws. 


re had been creat distress in 
great con- 
coods, but the distress 
had ren- 
dered it impossible for them to deal to the 
extent. [Mr. G. IV. Wood had 
no allusion to that subject]. He 
ed his hon. Friend’s pardon if he had 

\ presented what he had 
But this ke was confident his hon. 
y: in stating the de- 
n trade, he cautioned 


inst considering that as 


a: the Americans were 
of woollen 
| 


mused 


by the banking system 


same 


mM ide 


ny Way misre 


I‘riend would not deny: 
pression of the wooll 
the House ag 
i pt of of thi 


the want of 
but as an indica- 
ss among the best custo- 
mers, which rendered them incapable of 
y the 
yrmer prices. Ile quoted from memory 
ind therefore would not be 
Friend was reported to have 


with regard to woollen manufactures, 


Swit : 
cgecimme 0 
1] 


| ) 
aist! 


iking our manufactured goods at 


too positive ; 
uid, 
-*¢ The « X| orts of these artic] S had e€X- 

need a decline to the extent of 6 per 

, a circumstance believed 
is ent rely attributable to the fact, 
| { woollen 
went t the States 
not been 
able, during the past year, to take any- 
thing like her usual proportion of this 
manufactures. That was a 


which he 


ion of our 
United 


having 


a large propor 
yorts 
and to 


! 


that country 


t our 


| depression which he had no doubt would 


be removed in the present year.” The 
hon. Member for Leeds seemed to think it 
. matter for deep lamentation that there 
had been an increase in the exportation 
of British wool of 58 per cent., because, 
to show, that other manu- 
themselves of our raw 
material. He spoke from memory, but he 
believed, that the importation of cotton 
into Liverpool would show a great increase, 
an increase to the extent of 1200 per cent. 
In 1831 the increase was 4,000 bags ; it 
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Corn-Laws— 


had gone on increasing to 8,000 and from 


that to 24,000, and from that to 48,000, 


and last year 50,000 bags more of the raw 
material were imported than in 1831. The 
hon. Member for M: had 
tended, that if it coul 

the amount of oui 

creased, but that macl 

for the purpos f 

there would b 

our manufactures wel 
point of fact th 
the last two or tl 
exporting ital 

that that might bi 
that men with 
embarked in busi 
two-thirds 
incredible, that i 
whele 
interest that bu 
for two years 
that during th 
heard-of am 

in new mills 
risen up on 
extent. lie w 
into details upon 
lieved there 
in which there 
und 
from information 
to the 
Preston, it appea 
of 1836 and 1837 
than nineteen ne 
town of Prest 


loss of 


country 


was not 
tories | ( 


Ms 


' > 
non. Bai 


ing of 1,500 1 
that 
60,0002. It 


one of 


impossible, that in one new town « 
these two years of notori F 
should see nineteen 
coming into the market, building 
houses for the workmen, and 


60,0007. upon a factory. He beg 


new 


for tresp issing’ on the House on t! 
| 

sion, and would leave these facts 

for themselves. 

Mr. Clay said, the noble Lord, 
menting on the speech of his hon, 
had done so with all his usual dex 
yu ith scarcely his usual fairness 
but witl rcely his 1 1 f 
vad thought proper to assert that his 
had thought pro, 

‘riend’s speech did not at all go to remove 
i l’s s} h did not at all { 

the impression which those facts wl 
had stated the 


tendency to create. 


1 
+ 
y 


other night 
That was not giving 


1 
veen 


a fair impression of the speech of his hon. | 


f{COMMONS$ 


made. 
‘ ] t 
would not induce 


Exports. 
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Friend. His hon. Friend did not deny 
now what he had then-asserted, with re- 
spect to the increase of our exports, but 
rave an explanation at which he was sur- 
aid, that instead of the 


rts b 


prised. He nows 
ing the cause of con- 
od ground of 


cotton 


amount of exp 
tion, they WET S 
He said that 


and fine 


every year 
of fine qualities Was ex 
ported, showing 
facturers wet 
facturing that 


ed to state 


art of manu- 


sexe 
fabrics, 


Corn-laws, 

\\ oo this ground 
y of the foreign ma 
nts of the Corn 
foreign manufact 
rinstkall continually 
shortly rival us, and rival 
And it was with such a 
hat he agreed with lis 
In Our ex- 
er of such 

to excil 
had fallen 


of that part of the country, 


sible to show 
be 


the whol 
districts 


Lord had 


been considerable 


‘turing 


no} le 


ranch of trade prior to 
H ! } "Or | , 
idoubtedly, several new 


| 


but he was certain, 


two years nothing of 
Oldham h 

of Jamentable dept S- 

r as his information ex- 
d, that the state 
hon. Member for Manchest 

rue, and that manufacturers 
to export their goods at 


CONVITIC 


' 
ugh this was so, still 


‘act only showed 
those 


i ifements as 


| 
{ 


’ ] 
Lil t 
He 


hon. Member for Kendal ha 
| trust that such statements 
he House to refuse in- 


did 
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iL 1 


was 
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} 


bee; application to Governm«e 


nd, wi 
condition, that ul 
had s,,and t 
lare wel ict int 1 the 
the 
building them | i t be tac y 


1US< 


quiry into the Corn-laws, 
most important that some investigation berated from b 
on that subject should take place. 
Sir H. Fleetwood said, that he 
stated, that in the building of thos 
factories it was not only requisite to ent 
into arrangements for 
fore the time of erection, but he 


1 
ise stated another observation 


noble Lord ¢ pposit 


the last ye ther 
the number of fact 
I] 
to 
} 


na 


ar 


erection. 
morrow, 
Preston, a 
the satisfaction 
the real state « 
Mr, G. WV. 
to say, it 
easy to have’ p 
whic h 


¢ 
Wood 


stood 


mcrease 
mater il, on whicl 
eXCe} t 
The hon. Me 
banking system 
made 

system 
there 

Ae and 

r it: but 


| 
error ¢ 


t by the 
mbet 
in 
ho refer 
in 
was 
ior 
yn the pa 
He thoucht, that 
been laying bet 
for better or wors¢ 
and that, th 
on both sides of 
taken into consid: 
apprehended, and 
he had read prov 
way the ré lity of tu 
they apprehended, 
of the manufacturers 
teturns ordered. 


tance 


DestTRUCTION OF Col 
moved for a 
bonde d corn al 
in the port of London 
and destroyed, | 
show the of 
the Corn-laws. He mad 
consequence of a fact 
his ears, and which 
well authenticated, namely, 
quarters of corn had b impor 
Odessa, in 1831, into this country, which, ; 
owing to our state of th Corn-laws, lay I { ween t } 
in bond till 1837; that the persons who | terial functions of the p 
were the owners of it in 183 


return ¢ 


yandont ( 


he iouc!] { 


having | 
this m¢ 


wh t! 


necessity a 


hie] 
Which 


ih 


Colone rp said, 
i 


7 made an| 


? 
opoletan Police. 
] ( 


nt to 
ich was allowed on 


udicial and 1 
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li- 


have if 


be sunk in the 


1,000 quarters of corn 


| 
hames. Surely 
Corn-laws which 
this country. 
Il duty paid upon 
no doubt, that it 
eous to have 
| of 
d lain in bond 
orated, that 
for 
grace fa- 
ent, the ow- 
ut of bond, 
Chat cir- 
2 creat dis- 
lands of 
| 


ve 
Ve f 


LO 


uence 


emanded 


and 


een 
rn to them 

it should 

ul destroyed. 
had been dealt 


it was Impossible 


Mr. Fox 
ina bill to 
improve the 
me tropo- 


po- 


Of Opinion, 
taken place 
lar 
fully agreed, 
Me mber 
police 
been jus- 
sive an ex- 
experience 
ry different, 
elt, that the 
y would be 
provi- 
which would 
on the part 
sent all he felt 

t was one of 
nded to be intro- 
the proper 


Ninis- 


irom re- 


new 


wert 


nh 


WCE 
} 


1 
lie 
ICC, 


that, however he 
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might differ from the hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite upon other points, he should say, 
that he thought such a bill would be pro- 
ductive of much advantage. ‘The police 
were a most meritorious and he 
should feel it his duty to suggest at a fu- 
ture stage of the bill, that there should be 
an increase of the present amount of pay. 
When he considered the amount of pay in 
Bristol, in Liverpool, in Manchester, and 
other large towns, and when he 
the efficiency of the London p slice foree 
he was convinced, that in justice to that 
body, they ought to increase the pay, 

they had more arduous duties to perforn 
and they did so in a manner \ hich gave 
universal satisfaction. At present 
were ill requited for thei important duty. 
He felt so strong a of the injustice 
which was done to the police foree by in- 
sufficient remuncration, that beconsidered 
himself called ups 
of the House to the subject, and in d 
should remark, that he 
a single complaint in 


force, 


recollected 


sONnSC 


i to direct the attention 
so he 
ceived 
the pay from any one cont 
body. It 
House 


which means 


that 


restion, 


Was most important, 
] 


DY 


Ser- 


should 


! 
aaopt his sug 
| 
i 


they could ensure the 


vices of a good and faithful body of men, 


whose conduct was su 
praises ofall. Ti 
suggestion to this effect at 
stage of the bill. 

Sir PR. Peel wished to bi 
ther the proposed bill was to be founded 
upon the report of the committee which 
had sat last year? ‘Lhe country 
debted to the the Mem- 
ber for Lambeth, for the attention which 
he lad devoted to the subject, and the in- 
formation he had elicited. He appre- 
hended, that the bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman had for its object the extension 
as far as possible, of the Metropolit in Po- 
lice Act. That act had given the greatest 
satisfaction. Indeed, tbe only persons 
who had cause to be dissatisfied with it 
were the thieves and rogues. lle appre- 


some 


was In- 


hon. Gentleman, 


hended, that the proposed bill would not | 


materially alter an act which had been 
universally approved of, and 
been found so efficient.—Leave given. 


Treaty or Commerce witu Aus- 
TRIA.}] Viscount Palmerston, in present- 
ing some papers to the [louse by com- 
mand of her Majesty relating to the treaty 
of commerce recently entered into between 


{ COMMONS} 





for | 
,| extended t 
ithe tre 
they | 
i the 
| Africa 


ing | 
never fre- { 
relation to | 
rected with that | 
the | 
| Another 
| the 
| plied to the 
has to merit the | 
» should bring forward a | 
future | 
| Danube. 
‘informed whe- 


| Austria; 
| of time 





which had | 
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this country and Austria, would take the 
opportunity to remark on some observa- 
which had made in another 
place, and by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member fur Tamworth, who seemed to 
have misunderstood the nature of the 
treaty. It had been stated, that the treaty 
was substantially the same as the treaty ot 
1829, The treaty of 1829 like this 
treaty, a treaty of recipt regard 
to the navigation of the ships of the two 
countries. But the treaty of 1829 speci- 
fically excepted the Austrian commerce 
from ‘the benefit of the treaty. This tre aty 
to that commerce the benefit of 
This treaty permitted 
ships to bring to British ports 
Asia and 

which lav in the Mediterranean 
after the produce should have been brought 
to an Austrian port. By the treaty of 
1829 an Austrian vessel would not have 
been entitled to the bencfit of the treaty 
coming to an English port from an Aus- 
trian port, if it had not brought the pro- 
duce of Austria, but the produce of Asia. 
This ement of the treaty, 
that the benefits of 
mutual consent, 


tions been 


was, 


-. : 
ocity with 


aly. also 


Austrian 
pro 


luce of those portions of 


was the enlarg 
point was, 
treaty were, by ap- 
ships of either party coming 
the the other 

iny ports above Galacz 
Turkish ports above the 
By this treaty there bad been 
great and important change in 
empire of 
at leneth 

Austrian 
taritt was a prince ipl le that, except in favour 
of certain articles, was a system of prohi- 
bition. The Austrian Government had 
determined to change that system, and to 
substitute for the system of general prohi- 
bition, a system of universal admission on 
the payment of reasonable import duties. 
So that not only did this treaty contain 
very important provisions for enlarging 
the sphere of commerce of the two coun- 
tries, but the Austrian Government, taking 
an enlarged view of commerce, had eftected 
that very important change. He consi- 
dered that these two treaties, the treaty of 
Austria and the treaty of Turkey, would 
open a very gre it and increased field for 
the commercial indus try of this country, 
and that these treaties were likely to be 
attended with very great advantages to 
the commerce of this country. It was 
also a satisfaction to think that they would 


not direct from 
country, but 
~—that was, 


ports of 
fron 
the 


effected a 
the commercial system of th 
because for a very gr 
the old princip le of the 
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of the two countries with which they 
were effected, for he was persuaded that 
the commerce of Austria and Turkey 
would derive even more benefit from them 
than this country. ‘This country was in- 
debted greatly to our two Ambassadors for 
the zeal with which they had conducted 
the very long and diflicult arrangements 
which had conduced to this result. 
was not merely sufficient that the G 

ment should be willing 
us In carrying this object 
was obvious that a great number o 
dithculties and prejudices had to be su 
mounted. And he was bound to say that, 
not only was credit to Sh 
Frederick Lamb and to Lord Ponsonby fo 
the important share they bad taken in this 
affair, but that Mr. M‘Gregor, who had 
been employed under Sir F. Lamb in th 
negotiation at Vienna, and Mr. Henry 
Bulwer, who had been emploved in 
affair under Lord Ponsonby at Constan- 
tinople, had also rendered very important 
services to this country. 


¢ 


to co operat 


into eltect 


’ 
¢ 
i 


great due 


the 


Sir R. Peel said, the noble Lord had 
quite misunderstood him if the noble Lord | 
supposed that he had said one word in dis- 


paragement of these treaties, especially as 
to that with Austria. With reward 

treaty with Turkey, the design and _ prin- 
ciple of which he held to be good, he was 
only afraid that, in the present social state 
of that country, very great 
perhaps a complication of 
relations of this country, would 
This, however, would not be the fault of 
the treaty, but of the condition of Turkey 
at present. As to Austria, he was quite 
aware that the present treaty went beyond 
that of the year 1829, and he 


ditheulties, 
: ay 
the poul iCal 


arise, 


had not 
attempted or intended to re present itasa 
mere renewal of that treaty. What hi 
(Sir R. Peel) had said was, that he thought 
that the hon. Gentleman, in omitting to 
state that the tr aty made in 1829 was the 
same in principle, had concealed an im 
portant fact. 
the same as that signed in 
noble Friend the Earl of Aberdeen. 

trate with Malta and other places in the 
Mediterranean provided for in the present 
treaty was not alluded to in the treaty of 
1829, and he bad expressly stated on a 
former occasion that the ine: 


provement ia steam navigation w uld na 


This treaty was in principle 
1829 bv his 


ih 


ise and in. 


turally account tor this ex 


WPEGE ipie eant Hed i} the 


{Fus. 


be even more beneficial to the commerce | 
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But he wished to ask the noble Lord 
whether English commerce could fully 
ivail itself of the opening which the treaty 
held out without some concurrent arrange- 
ment with Turkey—-in other words, whether 
there were not ports in the Mediterranean 
over which Turkey might have a control, 
ind therefore whether it not in the 
contemplation of her Majesty's Govern- 
Turkey enter into an 
by which the full advantage 
it) tre ary would be secured. 
Palmerston replied, that no 
rreuce as that hinted by the 
mn. Baronet would be necessary, 
he (Lord Palmerston) would simply 
explain why it would not be 


The ob- 
ct of the treaty was the 
ich country in 
trade with the two countries—that 
that Austrian from 

| received in 
British port and that 
British ships from British ports should be 
Lustrian ports like Austrian 
But the treaty contained a re- 
striction to this effect, that either Austrian 
or Lritish vessels coming from Turkish 
Danube should be admitted 
f either country as if they 
came from ports of thei ’ 
Cherefore, thi right hon. 


sec that ho € 


with Austria. 


11} 


was 
ment to invite 
rement 


Aust 


enga 


of the 


so. 


to give same 


ve to the ships Of € 


to Say, 


ships 


\ustrian ports should be 
: 
) 


British vessels, 
received 1) 
] 


vessels. 


ports in the 


into the p rts 
own countries, 
Baronet would 
ngvagement necessary 
between Austria and Envland as to the 
footing on which ships coming from ports 
n the Danul sh yuld pre ce d. 

Robert Peel inquired, whether it 
in the power of Turkey, if 
so inclined, to impose restrictions on the 
navigation of the Danube, so as to inter. 
fere with the advantages held out by this 
treaty, unless Turkey was concurrent in 
the tre 


was 


sir 


would not | 


aty £ 
Viscount Palmerston: I apprehend it 
will not. 
Mr. He 
another point which had not been touched 
to which he begged to call atten- 
He wished to ask whether Austrian 
ships could bring goods, the produce of 
\sia or Africa, to English ports? This, 
under the old navigation laws could not 
be done, and had been suggested to 
him, that a clause had been introduced 
into a bill of last Session, brought forward 
Members paid but little 
ss of the House, by 


“es observed, that there was 


upon, 


tion, 


i when 


the busi 


and forme pro 


were te 
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pealed. Now, that was a most important } Corn lant By Lord Dt RHAM, from Spy tig to the 
ame effect; also from the Committee of the Society of 


Act, and it would have been much better | ~apitiras sain, tae the Pili UP Gai 


if it had been introduced at an earlies und a Religious Education of the people, based up 
t} Duke of NEWCASTLE, ft 


against at 


period of the Session, for undoubtedly thi 
clause made an alteration, very proper, 
perhaps, but certainly of a most important 
character. He wished to inquire whether, oMMERCIAL Treaty wirn Austria. 
by the repeal of that part of the navigs he Ea ff Aberdeen was fally aware. 
tion laws, by the clause of last year, a vever disagreeable it might be, wh 
nations In ret iprocity \ NEI re > bates of both Houses of Parliame , 
not specially enabled to bring goods, tl rinted and published, and laid be- 
produce of Asia and Africa, fron fore the public, that it was very difficult 
Austrian ports. 0 prevent notice y taken in 

Mr. Poulett Tho r said 1e was | House of what passed in the other. 
glad the right hon. ger | | 


ie never alluded to what passed 


question, because it enal aq hin ‘ in the House o ymmons; but he could 


it an Member there to al- 


distinction had always isted between | Jude to that whicl is said in their Lord- 


to a most important part ¢ { the t ty. not pern 


soods, the prod ice Ol !a@ and ! l, ID Iflouse without takine notice of i 
YP i a @ 
; ] 1} Ps ! + wr . 

from ports within the Mediterranea 1, and correcting it if it were wrone, Last 
ca i , erie e: ees Vy | ' | , 
similar goods from ports outside the Me¢ night he observed that a colleague of tl 
, 


diterranean. With a view to provid fol noble Viscount’s referred to a question put 


such cases, he (Mr. Poulett Thomson) | by him to the noble Viscount some nights 


. ] 1 | | é ‘ 
introduced a clause into the bill which favo, the answer fiven to which by th 
a e 


had been alluded to, and whi h had not noble Viscount he thou ht a satisfactory 


passed without entire attention, by which | answer; and, indeed, he admitted the 
the Crown was permitted, as in other | truth of the noble Viscount's observations. 
cases, by orders in Council on commercial | , ble colleague of the noble Viscount 
matters, to afford the advantag iven to} ha , however, contradicted that answ 

British commerce to the ships of other | directly.’ ‘ollearue liad said that 
European countries, and to allow ther | oble Viscount had tot lly miscon- 
bring the produce of Asia and Africa as ved the subject; and, consequently, his 
well as the goods of their Wh De NS. | answer was p rfeetly incorrect. Without 
gut a condition attached lis, tl 1¢ the House the trouble of hearing 
he would re- 
age should be given to British commerce eat his questio noble Viscount, 


some equival nt or countervailing adv - | his observations er again, 


and that had been effected under tl he hoy ie noble Viscount would 
Austrian treaty, which ls l thelr it his answer. The 4th article of th 
privilege to English ships of bringing ti y with Austria stipulated that vessel 
the ports of Austria the gox po from ports on the Danube, as far 
in the world on the same terins as Austri itz inclusive ly, to thi p rts of Grea 
ships. In return for that privil sritain or her dependencies, should be rx 

been accorded t istria to do that whi ceived as if coming direct from Austria 
English ships could—namely, to brn ports. had formerly said that this wa 
the produce of an Ltr rom | a tre y which was perfectly competent 
Austrian ports in the Mediterranean. All us to make. ans or any thing he 
that had been done by tl lause referrs ew, | ight be a very proper one; it 
to, had been t yal as inj m lude not merely ports on tly 
Other cases whe ‘ ‘ us| Danube, br the ports of China, if we 

; 


l 
. ’ . 
kind was obtained, : 1a hought proper; but the article went o: 
age by avery : lt and n ate con- Ss hat in like manner British vessels 


cession, t with their roes, should be placed on 
Papers to be printed. | the e footing as Austrian vessels, when 
British vessels should enter into 
) from the said ports. 1 vould 

HO | ; ul m the said ports. le we 


ity was there for this, seeing 
se ports were not Austrian but 
| ‘Turkish ports? What security was there 


that those vessels would be received in 
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Turkish ports, by virtue of the stipula-| treaty, he ne looked for applause of 
tions of the treaty with Austria? rhe | any sort, although he might have deserved 
noble Viscount, as a man of sense, s as wellas those who had followed up 
that it was impossible that British vessels | and extended that treaty in some vessels. 
could, by virtue of this treaty, be received vas excecdingly glad to tind the noble 
into Turkish ports ; he a bserved rds Opposite dispos to cultivate inti- 
that by the position of the Danube mate relatior ith istria, and to extend 
ports were Turkish, because on the Aus-} our comn l iendly intercourse 
trian frontier there w s LLOV 1) with lal ver. ’ u 1 to talk of 
Iron Gates, through which no ves natural nies: bu did not know 
pass. ‘The nobl un they speak of natural 

ar, that without ‘oncurren¢ Is, a t had always en his opin- 
British vessels could no | ri th iatural friend 
ceived into ‘Turkish ports. ould ap-| and ally of tl ly lot from any 
pear him avery odd way entel milarity in iv institutions, which he 
into an engagement, if the noble \ nt | thought a f pport of national friend- 
and his iC ble Neichl ! Lint Ma | ip but il W iad no co flicting 
of Lansdowne) should agr { nte1 ;, and aboveall, | » the policy 
and go out of his house n they pl 1 | of ria for many yeal | been essen- 
without making him a pal Lo t I t pacific. ‘Tl ! ic policy was the 
ragement. THle would say, therefore, that! real : of » be the bond, of 
the Porte ought, at | , to have been! union betw his country and any other 
considered, and t have become a party if : I rsto¢ that the noble 
tothe treaty. ' stipulate that rl ls Opposite wer us of cultivat- 


} 


, f 1 1 f \ . P ? ; ce , . 
vessels Should be received On tavoutl i 1i¢ Imate } ction with Aus- 


terms in Turkish ports by a treaty with | tria. thing could be more agreeable 
Austria, or to stipulate with Austria that! to his feelings; but this desire was rather 
sritish vessels should be received into; new on the part the noble Lords oppo- 
Turkish ports in any manner whatever, tf lembered so! years ago 
appeared to him a mode of n ting’) having been stiematised ry strongly in 
1 
l 


which he had not heretofore seen use, and worse out of it, as being 


noble Viscount also stated, as he under Ipi ie listinguished 
stood, that this treaty had not been fram rian pi . Tle had the good for- 
upon the principles of a treaty to which 1e rsonall: nnect with that 
he had formerly referred id which h vidual, wl lieve to be the 
been concluded with th ustrian | -| most prudent jest, and the most 
potentiary in 1829, fe would not « pected » on tft ntinent ; 
their Lordships by explaining him 1G | ive him ereat pleasure and satis- 
rreater length on this subject, | faction to rds opposite dis- 


would read the preamble of the treaty: posed to lo th satisfaction at our con- 


“That the two powe rectl P/LUSEPIa, a tO endeavour, 


extending, aven ¢ me y every means in their power, to culti- 


commercial rel f t] res tiv val nore ang ( ntimate connec- 
and MOSSCSS] 

1 } , , 
and encouragement t { su } j | here was 
pating in the 


: bate in 
that noth 


reference to 
a er, because 
discretion y au \ what pass d 
, ) | = 

to the conven n I iQ bh \ { iV u I Lor rigotly appre- 
vied on the vessels of one state in t ts} hended. He was imself precisely 
ot the other, tl vy were olnt } yar yf 1h) rvatiol » wi ich the 
tiaries to conclud { | | } hended 
That great advantages were to | ; { t [ rl’ wn statement, that 
pected from the late treaty he 1 ilya 3 im? < n many spects they 


- i i 


mitted ; he approved of the treaty, and he| could bear t nine and import which 
thought, as far as it went 
provement of the treaty of 1829, At the} e ques ut by the nobl ‘arl ona 
same time, when he had concluded tl me related to » fourth 
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article of the treaty, which gave certain 


fLORDS} 


er . | 
advantages to British vessels entering cer- 


tain ports. Now, this was an Austrian 
stipulation ; it was prepared by the Aus- 
trian Plenipotentiary, and insisted upon 
by him ; and although those who were en- 
gaged in the negotiation on the part of his 
country, saw that it was liable to this ob- 
jection, yet, as it was the wish of the 
Austrian Government, the stipulation was 
inserted in the treaty. 
fore, no question that by this treaty there 
was a stipulation to do a certain thing on 
the part of Austria; but that stipulation 
could not be binding where Austria had no 
power; and he apprehended that nothing 
repugnant to this had been stated in any 
other place. ‘The treaty said, that when- 
ever British vessels entered into Austrian 
ports, they should reccive certain advan- 
tages; but what those vessels did wheu 
they entered certain other ports, depended 
on the law of those ports; but the treaty 
said, that when they departed from those 
ports they should be received in Austrian 
ports on the same footing as if coming from 
England. This was the sole meaning of the 
article, and he apprehended that no other 
meaning could be affixed to it. The noble | 
Earl went on to say, that this treaty was 
negociated on the general principles of the | 
treaty of the noble Earl. He apprehended 


There was, there- 


with Austria. 


he in the slightest degree admit any 
change of feeling in himself towards 
the country or Government of Aus. 
tria, from that which he had before 
entertained. With respect to the ob- 
servations to which the noble Earl said 
he had been formerly subjected in conse. 
quence of his connexion with a statesman 
who had for so long a time presided over 
the councils of theempire, that might well 
have been the case, the noble Earl might 
have been subjected to a great deal of 
misrepresentation and outery and clamour, 
but that outery and clamour had nothing 
todo with this treaty, or the parties to 
the treaty. With respect to the power of 
\ustria, and the position which that state 
held in Europe, and with respect to he 
force and the conduct which she pursued 


‘in unison and alliance with this country, 


that it was impossible it could be other- | 
wise, as it was perfectly clear that the two] 


treaties were framed on the same prinei- | h 


ples, for furthering and extending the | 


intercourse between the two countries. 
But this treaty extended that intercourse 
farther than the former treaty. It was) 
admitted by the noble Karl himself that 
this treaty included the Mediterranean, | 
Malta, Gibraltar, and all those parts of 
Asia and Africa, such as Egypt, which 
were within the Mediterranean. It also 


enabled Austrian vessels bringing the pro- | 


duce of those countries to enter British 


ports, and this was a considerable exten- 
sion of the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. He apprehended 
that this was all that had been said on any 
occasion with respect to this treaty. ‘The 
noble Earl has stated that her Majesty’s 
Ministers plumed themselves very much 
upon concluding this treaty, but that 
there had been a disposition to lay great 
stress on this treaty, or to take too much 
credit for it, or to set it up in any respect 
as of more worth than that to which it was 
faiyly entitled, he that he saw | 
nothing of any such disposition, nog did! 


must say, 


with respect to the weight which she posses 
sed, and the means by which she employed 
that weight, he, for one, never entertained, 
or professed, opinions different from those 


fof the noble Earl, and the noble Lords 
{near him, nor had he ever expressed any 


opinion or sentiment inconsistent with the 
greatest anxiety and solicitude to preserve 
an amicable connexion with that country; 


jand, above all, to maintain with her, as 


well as with all the rest of the powers of 
Europe, those commercial relations which 
were for the benefit of all. 
The Earl of Aberdeen must repeat what 
e said before, namely, that the  stipula- 
tion of the treaty to which he bad referred, 
was one which no third party had a right 
to make with another. The noble Viscount 
said, that this stipulation had been entered 
into at the request of the Austrian Plent- 
potentiary, but then it was inoperative, 
ind must beso as far as the admission of 
English vessels into those ports of Turkey 
This was a reciprocal treaty, and 
nothing more, it gave no commercial ad- 
vantage beyond that which a treaty with 
France, Sweden, the Netherlands, or any 
other state would give. He was happy to 
hear that Austria had made very great 
improvements in her commercial system, 
and that she was disposed to adopt much 
more liberal principles of policy on this 
subject. Still he thought that this was 
most unusual and quite unprecedented, 
and, he must say, not courteous to an 
independent state, for any two others to 
agree how their vessels should be received 
In the ports of that third state. 

Vhe Marquess of Lansdowne said, that it 
should be recollected thatno objection what 


went, 
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ever had been made, or was likely to be made, 
bythatthird state. Negociations, he believed, 
would be set on foot to extend our com- 
mercial relations with Austria, in further- 
ance of that treaty; and it was di 
for any person who was 

with the state of the Austrian 
and particularly those provinces adjacé 
to the banks of the Danube, to say how 
far those principle s and our commercial 
not be extend 

might, at all events, | 
extended \ of 
had hitherto enjoyed with 
tries. 


ficult 
acquaint d 


domini ns 


not 


relations miclit 
OK TOP a 
system commer 


tho 


JUDGE OF THE ADMIRALTY. Lon 
Brougham, in rising to present a petition 
from Walsall, in Staffordshire, praving for 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, said, he wished 
to mention a circumstance to which he was 
anxious to call the attention of that Hous 
as the highest court of judicature in this 
kingdom, to a circumstance connected 
with the administration of justice. [He 
found, that a right hon. and learned 
Friend of his had returned as a 
Member for the Tower Hamlets. That 
learned person was now judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and was about 
taking his seat in Parliament as such a 
judge. He had inquired, and he had 
found, on the best authority, that there 
still prevailed a practice, in this instance 


be en 


alone, of all the judges of this country—a | 


practice which was utterly subversive of 
the independence of judges, entirely der 

gatory to their dignity, wholly anomalou 
in its nature, grounded on n iple, 
but a violation of all principle by which 
judicial 
judge, in this case, had no salary. 
was a judge, and the only judge without 
salary, holding office for life; h 
excluded from practice at the bar; | 
a privy councillor, and how was this judg 
paid—a judge in the highest station, who 
had to perform duties of a very peculiar 
and delicate description ? He was paid by 
an annual vote in the navy estimates, anu 
he had no salary, except some fees, which 
made the case, in an aggravated degree, 
worse; for those fees, which were hardly 
anything during peace, amounted to 
8,0007.' during war, and if any one judge 
throughout this country, or any one mini- 
had thy of involving 
country in hostility h other nations 
WS the judge Who 
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1 no principl 


remunerated—thie 
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services were 
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before which all delicate, dificult, com- 
plicated, and perilous n 
, 


nist, 


that t 


utral questions 


( ssity, come, ‘They all knew, 
he armed neutrality of the North, 
nortant to the interests of 


nidaoc 
unded 


yi LICE 


which Wa 
or upon a deci- 

» Scott. It was perfectly 
ird in their 

ointed, as he 

in war, 
a vote in the 
most difficult 
a very laborious 
tal nts, 
l€ of the hichest 

1 were amply brought to 
f the duty in the recent 
but in the in 
hon. and learned Friend 
e he need not say 
court of justice in which 

lionour to stand, as well as in 

that court of Parliament, to convince their 
1 he trusted her Mayjesty’s 
hat such an anomaly ought 
to continue. He had made these ob- 
s to the mode of payment ten years 
avo in the House of Commons, when he 
took objection to the mode of appoint - 
stili to the of 
payment. tle would add another objec- 
: ich he should be prepared to take 
when the opportunity arrived, to the effect 
eht 
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\ t decent in a judge to 
of a popular constituency ? 
scott, he believed, was Member 


nabk 


1 
em be 


Oxford —and am to the popular 
he micht 
be called upon to decide questions so ex- 
citing 2? But that was not There was 
hardly a week in time of war that political 
; did not come before that learned 

Last year he had himself mooted 

which might have come before that 
the 

stion, that there was 
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voice, at a time when, as judge, 
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judge—a member of the Lower House of| by the noble and learned Lord, if it had 
Parliament—who, on every occasion, and | force at all, applied equally to that House 
on the hustings yesterday, avowed himself} as to the other House of Parliament ; and 
a steady regular member of one political he apprehended that no objection had been 
party. Everybody must feel with him on} taken hitherto according to the law or the 
this subject, and he should oppose any | constitution, to the highest person holding 
bill that should be brought into that) a judicial situation having a seat in that 
JIouse, as there must be a bill to give| House. If it necessarily brought him in 
such a judge a salary; he would oppose} contact with politics, if it subjected him 


any such bill, and take the sense of their} to political associations and political deal- 


Lordships upon it. He would endeavour} ings, all the objections urged by his noble 
| | : 


to secure the independence of the judge in 
both cases—independence in point of 
salary, and independence in point of a 


popular constituency, and independence | 


and learned Friend were as applicable to 


holding a seat in that House of Parlia- 
| mentas in the House of Commons. That 
unque stionably was his opini n on this 


] 


as a member of a party in the Lower House; | subject. When the bill was introduced 
and if he were asked which of these two} into the other House of Parliament, if it 
kinds of independence he thoug should pass, their!Lordships would then 
most important, he should declare, that, | know the shape in which, and the opinions 
in his opinion, the latter was the most im-| accompanied by which, it would come up 
portant. | to this House, and they would then have 
Viscount Melbourne did not think the} an opportunity of considering what thos 
present the most convenient period for| opinions were. 
discussing the subject, but as his noble} Lord Brougham said, there was this 
and learned Friend had thought proper to} little difference between the two Houses, 
introduce it for the consideration of the| that their Lordships were all judges. ‘I'he 
Hlouse, he begged leave to say, that in the} House of Peers was a court of justice. 
first part of his noble and learned Friend’s | Every one, even the noble Viscount him- 
statement, he entirely concurred, namely,! self, was a judge in appeals, and that 
that with reference to the situation of House was as much a court of judicature 
judge of the Admiralty, the emoluments | as of legislature. They acted according to 


ought the 


were too small during peace, and too great} oath here, and there was no constituency 
during war, under the new character con-| to control them, That madea most mate- 
ferred on that judge; and he also en-) rial difference. He did not think it right 
tirely concurred with his noble and learned | that a judge of a court of justice, whos 
Friend, that it could not be too soon, duty it was to act according to his con- 
before some legislative measures were science, should have to goto Westminster 
taken in order to correct the evils, and to! or to Middlesex every six weeks when his 
place that judge in a more easy, firm,; constituents chose to call upon him, to 
certain, (and becoming situation with re-| enter into an account of the whole of his 
spect to salary and emoluments. At the} conduct to five thousand persons. With 
same time, that he declared his entire, respect to the statement of the noble 
concurrence and agreement with his noble; Viscount, that in preventing men filling 
and learned Friend in the first part of| judicial situations from sitting in the 
what he said, he could not allow that op- | House of Commons, thev had gone to far; 
portunity to pass, without declaring his, most undoubtedly the Whig party had con- 
entire dissent and difference from him with | stantly taken that course. ‘The tendency 
respect to the latter part. He thought that | of that party was to limit as much as pos- 
his right hon. and learned Friend ought to} sible the connection of the judicial with 
have a seat inthe House of Commons. | the legislative functions, in order to keep 
He did not think that his judicial inde-| the judicial seat pure from political as- 
pendence would be at all affected in such i sociation. Ifthe noble Viscount had had 
a situation. He did not think that they| as much experience as he (Lord Brougham) 
would be at all prudent in impoverishing | had of the questions that came before thi 
that assembly by removing from it all high | Admiralty Court, the neutral questions, 
legal judicial knowledge. He thought that | and questions of the laws of nations, be 


was a bad course of policy, and one that} would be aware that for several years dur- 


had been pursued too far; and he must} ing the late war nine parts out of ten of 
be allowed to say that the objection taken| the political topies of the day related to 
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the decisions of the Court of Admiralty. | parental eye—and 
Was that, then, a court, the judge of] side the 
which was to be continually involved thi 

politic ‘al connections ? 


Subj ct dropped. 


NavaL Epvucarion., | 
Hardu ichke begged to call th 
House to a question 
rdships might consider ¢ 
ance, but it was 
m, which the Jain ‘out ol} 
lered of very great import 
qu ation which he shed to add 
noble Lord o salle was, whether he 
yet made up his mind as to tl 
intended to adopt with ri 
tion of naval education. 
vears ago there existed a seminary 
Ports mouth, called the Royal 


College; it was then abolished, the 


. 
tl 


Lord opposite having coneeived , ng h 
youths would be better educated afl t. 11Cé , and her advya aves W 2 hh ld 
‘The noble Lord was quite aware that he} out to them—thos ntlemen were 
(Harl H.) had taken a deep interest in tl o keep schools aboard ship. The former 
subject, and finding that two years had| plan, in his opinion as of much more 
elapsed and no other system had been | advantag e youth of so tender an 
adopted, he considered that he was per- | age—| , 

fectly justified in putting the qu 

the noble Lord. ‘The 

the college to which lh 

that youths of thi \ 
entered tor the purpose 

gradually, instruction in the 

naval profession. They wer 

princi s of geometry, astronomy, 

other branches of  educat ion useful 

naval service, all of which they at 

applied practically afloat. They wei 

nstructed in the princip les of hydr lt 

in ship-building, and in rayinoatio n, and, | fair comparison between them, The next 
having completed a plan of mele ly sidered was 
agiven time, the youth was pern d to!the cost. Thee > cost nothing when 
go into the navy, and he was allowed | it was abolished, but he believed that he 
In estimating the time he was obliged t right in stating, that the pensions to 
serve before he could be promoted, to| the officers amounted to 1,500/. a year. 
reckon as two years the time spent in| There were twenty-one il of the line 
the College. These youths were instructed | afloat, as they were told; the twenty-one 
in the dockyard; they had the advantag | schoolmasters ii en yu not cost 
of seeing ships docked—no mean advan- | less than 100J. a year each, which gave at 
tage, he could assure their Lordships, for | once a sum of 3,500. increase of expense 
many officers in the navy had not seen | caus by the abolitior the college. 
that Operation performed; they went} Was the system even carried into effect 
through a system of education which|he would ask—was he wrong i saying, 
enabled them at once to become useful in| that the system had altogether failed, and 
the situation of a midshipman. There was | that th noble Lord, with all his blandish- 
also this advantage, that youth s between} ments, during the whole period of two 
the tender age of twelve and fifteen were | years, had not be able to induce more 
educated on shore, almost under the th Wn SIX 2 ntlems to enter as schoolmas 
Ik ) 


‘ 


A 


? 
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ters. 
of this country—the navy to which the 
gentry of England naturally looked asa 
profession for some of their children, had 
heen absolutely for two years without any 
education, wl 

some considerable importance to thi 
country at large. He had never heard any 
objection to the former plan, except that 
which would apply to every plan. Ie | ad 
heard some of his brother officers say, that 
they could not manage uths—that 
they came on board ful 
and were fit for no duty, which might very 
well be called stuth He yet saw a 
youth that could not be managed by some 
If the Government had 


thes 


| of mathematics, 
never 


means or other. 
taken care that the youths should have 


been obliged to keep up to the pitch of! 


education which they had received, and to 


tich he considered a point of 


SLORDS} 


He might then say, that the navy! 
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very lately no less than twelve vacancies 
had fallen in of situations which these young 
men were capable of filling, and yet only 


one had been promoted. He was anxious 


' that the service should have the advantage 


of the talents of those young meb, and 
he was as anxious that they should be 
Before the 


rewarded. establishment of 


that seminary, our naval architecture was 


carry it forward, if for instance, the noble | 


Lord had appointed a lieutenant to each 
ship to look after that class of youths, to 
make them work their observations, and 
to make all the calculations sary mn 
navigating a ship, the minds of the youths 
would have been kept in progress, and 
their education would not have been 
thrown away. Wherever the former sys- 


neces 


tem of education had failed, he had no | 
fault 


hesitation in saying, that it was the 


of the officers. The youths were neglected, | 


and when they intended ti 


» come up to | 


pass as lieutenants, there was a constant | 
necessity for re-priming and re-loading. | 


He should be glad to hear from the noble 


| legesf in that country, having carried all 


Earl upon what grouuds the establishment | 


loss to 


was abolished—he was at a 
cover, because the college cost nothing, 
the expence being the only charge which 
the economists could bring against it. 
While he was upon the subject, he would 
like to say a few words with respect to the 
naval architectural school. He believed 
that it was necessary to get rid of that 
establishment, because it educated men 
so highly, that unless they found situa- 
tions for them, there was a danger ofthat 
education being transferred to the service 
of a foreign power, though there was a 
stipulation between the Government and 
the young men who entered apprentices to 
the system. 
shouid rise gradually from the situation 
of foreman to surveyor of the navy, which 
situation was to be their goal. He was atraid, 
however, that after that 


shed, very little had 


Vk 


seminary Was 


esradli Deen doue tor 
} ‘ 
Pues YOU ihe pidtday Cepeta Pt Ge 


. } 
dis- 


entirely borrowed from foreigners; and he 
might safely say, that before that period it 
ch by the rule of 


proved since 


was carried on very mu 


thumb— but it was ere itly im 
inducements were held out to \ 
tostudy naval architecture. Originally they 
were to be eligible to certain offices, but 
many of them had 
The offices of master shipwright, and in- 
spector of naval works, ,many others, 
had been abolished, which used to be 
considered as so many incentives to good 


young men 


since been abolished. 


witl 
conduct on the part of the shipwrights. 


; of the navy now 
a naval officer, who never had been a 


Who was first surveyor 


| shipwright. Thus and thus the boon which 


had been held out to that class of young 
men, had been taken away. Ought not the 
House to do something forso useful a set of 


| men, who had been educated, and who, by 


agvreement, were to be treated 


certain f voting ? Twenty-two of them were 


upon a 


vow in the various dock-yards—one Was 
the surveyor’s assistant; one was in the 
Kast India service, and one was settled in 
America as a professor in one of the col- 
| 
him. He 


head of 


his science with 


noble Lord at the 


hoped — the 
the Admiralty 
would) remember this highly educated, 
and highly gifted 
iby alterations which he micht make 
the naval service, be kind enough to 
adhere, as nearly as he could, to the in- 
tentions which had been professed towards 
them; he beggedin conclusion, to ask the 


class of men, and in 
in 


‘noble Lord what system of education he 


They were told that they | 


| prepare d with 


‘ 


meant tu adopt in the naval service ? 

The Earl of Minto said, that if he had 
had the least idea that the noble Lord in 
giving notice that he meant toask a ques- 
tion, intended to go so much at large into 


ihe subjects upon which he had dwelt, 
and of naval ar- 


both of naval education 


he 


should have down 


documents, 


come 
and 
to answer the 


chitecture, 
should 
therefore have been able 
noble Lord, not only more in detail, but 
also jn a move satisfactory manner. Neve 

j.} eed 


ole : + srbOulbes depen shayily petiel 
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he hoped, clearly to answer the noble 
Lord. First, with regard to the system 
of naval instruction which he intended t 
establish. But before he did so, he wust 
express his surprise that though the Naval 
College had been tor some time abolishe 
this was the first Opportunity upon which 
a complaint had been made respecting the 
a holition. 

The Earl of Hardwicke b 
plain that he brought the subject forw 
in consequence of the many 
he had beard upon the questi 


¢ 


Pa rec tO 
com! 


education. 
The Earl of Minto : as to the 
the Naval Coll re, he 
choose divest himself of all res; 
subject; for that had 
upon previous to his coming 
of a pledge to 
previ 


might 

} > + 
ynsibility 
upon the been de- 
termined 
into office, 


that etteet, 


Ihh CONSE quence 
which had been 
given in the House of Com: 
into the department 
he presided, he made inquiry 
college, aud as to the pr spect 
apa afforded ; and he 
iateenition he received 
Date dee tae th 
of all the most 
whom he referred nerally 
same effect. fle was told that the 
tion given in the college had 
failed, either in producin 
structed officers, or of 
officers after they left th 
opinion prevalent respec 
that it beg at the y 
boys were instructed in matters t] 
which they could not 
they learned to make 
exactly knowing th 
was intended to apply 
they were set on board 
rant of what they ought to 
prove how little benefit was 
the college, he had a list to 
many had been unsuccessful at their last 
examination. The return showed how 
many young gentleman sought to pass fo 
lieutenants. He could not answer 
accuracy of the return, as he 
come prepared with official 
knowing that the subject would have been 
entered into with much detail. The 
return however to which he referred shewed 
that at one time there were 171 examined, 
of these there were forty-nine colle 
midshipmen, and out of these fourteen 
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very indifferently paid. It 
complained of by gentlemen calculated to 
impart the best instruction, that they had 
not a cabin, that they had no fitting 
position in the ship, that they had n 
hold on the service, and that when a ship 
was paid off tl connexion with the 
service ceased. felt thy justice o 
their complaints, in ende { 

put an end sidered himsclt 
justified in hi 


til 
: : sa 
qualifications than those 
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A certain number of them had been al- 
lowed to retire from the service; but not 
one of them, certainly not more than one of 
them, had followed out the profession of 
a builder. It was quite true, as was stated 
y the noble Lord, that an expectation 
had been held out to them, that they 
hould be deemed eligible for promotion 
to the highest situations in the depart- 
rent. He did 
who were raved 
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not conceive that those 
en in founding the estab 
lhment were so imprudent as to give a 
re that those whether fit o1 
tress be All he pre- 
had dom that they 
feris paribus, should have a fair chan ; 
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ficers in the service, or of the oflicers the |tonnage. In faet, the tonnage was not 
most experienced in the French and Rus- the restriction which it was thought right 
sian navies, it would be declared, that the | to put on the building. But the most 
Vanguard was the finest man-of-war that | potent and useful restriction was this, 
ever sailed on the sea. He did not ex- {that the ship should carry certain masts, 
press his own opinion, foi he felt it to be | yards, and sails, so many months’ provi- 
his duty to consult the most experienced | sions, and then the architect might build 
officers, and those out of his department, | his ship as he liked. If he built his ship 
as well as those connected with it, and he | too large, she was good for nothing; and 
did say, that he had not yet heard that |if too small, she was good for nothing, 
any of the ships built by Professor [oman hey had allowed every man to build as 
had been considered to be a ship of su-|he thought proper, subject to these con- 
perior merit. The noble Earl had said, | ditions— they must be ships to carry 
that the gentlemen educated as naval | certain yards, men, masts, and sails; and 
architects had not been fairly treated. | they wei yuite re that the builder 
He must admit that he had not taken a1 would not have a b in them more than 
put young men over the heads of old 

men. The pupils in naval architectu scou felville was not sure that he 
were highly ingenious ; excellent oO | come to the same conclusions on this 
men had come from that school: bi ibject at which his noble Friend opposite 
they had no claims to git n yr iad arrived. He had during the latter 
ference over those who ha rreater expe- | years of the war endeavoured to enforce 
rience and equal talent with themselves. | | highest system of education amongst 
In time those gentlemen yuld rise to |t fice he navy; and that that 
much higher situations; if not th id been act ipon was well known to 
very highest. He 
gentlemen must know themselves that the point of science, education, and of 
Board of Admiralty meant kind!y towards complishment ‘ers of the navy 
them, and that he was disposs 1 to n- {were now placed upon a higher ground 
sider their claims as he was bound to look | than they ever had been at any former 
to the claims of others; but then period. He differed fr his noble Friend 
could not consent to | het er the to the o} 1 he expressed, as to the 


i 


was sure t | every ynversan vit! naval affairs. 


heads of superior officers, and those who | charact yf the nava lere; for he 
were older, and, from their « ‘perience, | knew that higl y edu theers had 
better qualified than themselves. urn t of t hool. He 
The Earl of Hardwicke st that | th ht, then, th was very impolitic 
there had been in this country 1 en put dowr stablishm t until they 
original science upon this subject. hey | had anothe uly capable of supplying its 
borrowed from foreigners; and he - | place ind it was evident that some time 
lieved, that to this day they h 10 work | nust elapse before the new educa- 
upon naval architecture, and even upon | tor Id be successfully carried into 
this subject Chapman (a Swede) was /jefiect. When tl ble Earl opposite al- 
quoted as the very best autho ; ilu ( he ival Collere and re- 
had one word to say as to fessor In- | fer » the number of ofticers educated 
man, and as to the allegation that no s! in it who had been turned back, he did not 
of a superior class had been built by him. ‘think that th oble Earl had specified 
The Earl of Minto: 1 said that they | ' urticular year 1 vhich this oceur- 
were inferior. } Granted; and why ? | rence | tal ce; but, admitting its 
Had any Lord of the Admiralty ever | accuracy, on ‘ircumstance might be 
given a professor permission to build a | state I xplanation of it. There was 
ship, as Captain Symonds had had per- | one rule whic » recollected was enforced 
mMission—to build not only on his own | witl spect to all gentlemen educated in 
lines, but on his own tonnage ? hat ¢ ee—namely, that after they left 
The Earl of Minto said, with revard to | the coll certain papers we n each 
the competition with Captain Symonds, | 
he could only say, that a very few months 
before the lamented death of Admiral | hey were 
Hayes, he did make an offer to him to] branches of knowledge as when they left 
build on his own lines and on his own] the college. When his noble Friend, then 
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put an end to the college, that system 
must also have been abandoned. As to 
the school of naval architecture, it had 
been established time; but 
during his time there could not be found 
situations for the number of young men 
educated there. That there was a neces- 


before his 


sity for such a school was evident from the | 


fact that the French always built better 
ships than were built here. 

The Earl of Minto declared that the 
was no man anxious than 
perhaps none so anxious 


more himself, 
as he was, to 
raise the character of the schools for edu- 
cation in the navy. He quite agreed as 
to all that had been said by officers being 
more highly educated than they had been ; 
but still there was room for very 
provement, He should have stated, after 
mentioning what had been done 
gard to providing schoolmasters, that one 
part of the system was not yet at work, 
but he hoped it would be in a few 
and it had only 


vreat im- 
with re- 


months, 


been delaved by his CX- 


treme anxiety to retain the services of 


gentlemen sutticiently well qnalified. ‘i'l 
system was partly a revival of the 
lege in another shape. The ob 
which he had formerly felt to the colleg 
was, that the instruction commenced at 
a wrong perk d of the young gentlemen’s 
services, and that it would have been bet- 
ter applied after six years’ service at sea. 
He had therefore last year obtained an 
Order in Council for the establishment, in 
the first instance of a small school (and he 
was sure his noble would agre 
with him that it was necess: to fo 
gently in the first instance), which was in- 
tended to be combined with that of 
Excellent. The Ewcellent being th 
school of gunnery that country, 
which the elements of mathematics were 
also taught. ‘The advantages of that 
system might be afterwards extended; but 
the scientilic education at present civen on 


Friend 
W uy 
, 

the 
2 ‘hiel 


In In 


board ships was limited in its operation, 
and few could go through it. It was in- 
tended that the course of gunnery instruc- 
tion on board the Excellent should be most 
strictly followed out, and the system would 
be such as to enable any officer, on appli- 
cation, to be examined as to his skill in 
gunnery. As he had before stated, the 
delay was owing to the difficulty he had 


of satisfying himself of the qualifications | 


of those applying for the appointment. 
Such was a mere outline of the plan pro- 


posed, With regard to one other point on | opinion he did not agree, 
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| which great stress had been laid—the ex- 
/aminations supposed to be carried on on 
| board ship, after the young gentleman had 
left college—he had taken some pains to 
ascertain what the instruction ought to be 
| but he had not yet been able to satisfy 
| himself on that point. : 
| Lord Colchester observed, that, with r 

| spect to the examination papers, which it 
had been the rule to send to every ship 
that pupils might return them with 
answers, he could o:ly say, as far as his 


the 


} own ship was concerned, during thre years 
i that the college existed, these papers wer 


regularly sent. But be did not know any- 
thing of the custom of returning them every 
|'month. When they were received, th 
| questions were worked and the answers 
regularly returned, in obedience to the 
This he asserted with respect to his 
He could not say what was 
IIe 
understood the noble Earl’s objection to 
the naval college was,that the pupils had no 
y of acquiring practical know- 
ledve there, and that when they went on 
board ) they lost the scientific and 
theoretical acquisitions they had made in 
college by not having them kept up; and 
the noble Earl proposed that instead of this 
arrangement there should be a college of a 
higher de scription, in which young men 
should enter 
after passing their examination in practical 
Now, he must be permitted 
to observe, in reference to the old system, 
that the noble Earl had admitted that th 
education 
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lasted, 


' 
rule. 
own frigate. 
done by other officers in the service. 


opportunnre 
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sh 


| 
tI 


at a more advanced age, and 


seam inship, 


the college was good while it 
and that what was taught there was 
tanght well. As to the neglect on board 
in not keeping up the information 
ve, the blame should rest 
with those whose duty it was to see that it 
was kept up—the captain and the school- 

If their duties had been enforced 
the system might have worked very well. 
lurther, as to what the young gentleman 
really did learn at the naval college, it was 
a mistake to suppose that they were merely 
engaged in learning mathematics, During 
his own time they had been taught to work 
great guns, to row boats, and to perform 
some other naval operations, and that he 
thought was as much seamanship as could 
be expected in boys from thirteen to fifteen. 
With reference to the statement that the 
ships built by Professor Inman had been 
the worst, he must say that with this 
The professor 
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master. 
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of the college had never had to build a 
vessel of larger size than an eight-and 
twenty gun frigate. 

Subject dropped. 
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Epvcation.] Lord J. 
sented certain papers relating to 
In moving that they be laid upon 
the Table, the noble Lord said, that he was 
anxious, as so much discussion had re- 
cently taken place on the subject, to 
plain, though without going into d 
either as to the degree of education or th 
plan that might be proposed—to stat 
generally the outline of the 
Majesty’s Government on this questi 
because whatever objections might 
to their views and intentions 
whatever opposition they might 
posed—it was certainly desirable that th 
opposition should be rrounded on what 
they really intended, and not on an 
ciful suggestions of those wl 
say “such and such are the intentions of 
the Government,” and then launch out 
into he most violent objections against 
that supposed plan. 
who thought there still existed a lament 
able want of education, especially among 
the poorer classes of the community; and 
he had thought it his duty to represent 
that conviction to her Majesty, and to 


tion, 


€i- 


views of h 


made 
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UC C€Xe- 
} 
| 
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yV fan- 


1) cnose to 


» ! 
He was one of those 


call her Majesty's attention to that sub- | 


ject. The present state of education might 
be gathered from the various reports that 
had been made to this House, from the 
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had occurred both in this 
| und the other House of Parliament, and 
from the publications of different societies 
| who were engaged in the useful and bene- 
volent task of promoting education in this 
|country. It resulted from all these state- 

nents, however much they differed, that 
| there was still a considerable portion of 
ithe people without any reli 
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debates which 


vious instruc- 
tion whatever. It appeared from the re- 
ports of the chaplains of our gaols, that 
were a great many persons who had 
not rec even a portion of elemen- 
tary instruction; and it further appeared, 
the statements that might be 
those who told them that nothing 
required to be done, that the 
at present given was of a ve ry 
nature bad 


lefective in qua- 
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there 


Ived 


ven from 
id by 
was 
lucation 
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ectis , and, though Th 
itv, was still more « 
The 
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statements with respect to the 
of edueation varied exceedingly. 

believed it had been stated, upon the 
uthority of rd Broucham, founded on 
tables of returns presented to the House, 
that about 1,2 


celvinge ecducat ym In 
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' 
| 
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70,000 young persons were 
Ent It had 
stated very lately at a public meet- 
no less than 1,500,000 

persons who were receiving education in 
he Established Church. 
was a very 
' he did not think 

ht to lay any very great stress on any 
had been able to collect 
He would refer more 
mpt made by him 

ss {oO procure 
Ommmissioners, 
produce such 
rate results as to make them worthy 
of the Govern- 
is forming the 
lation of any measure, or the 
trust-worthy guide to any line of conduct 
But 
y only by the general evidence re- 
; ceived even by the Committee that had 
sat upon the subject of the education of the 
poorer classes last year, aud by these 
other reports to which he had adverted, it 
be denied that there was 

| still a very considerable want of instruc- 
tion in that country. Whether he referred 
'to those nations of the continent which 
had lately taken a part, by means of their 
covernments, on the subject of education, 
}or whether he referred to the United 
| States of America, there was some reason 
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to say, that greater and more organised 
efforts had been made upon that subject 
in other countries than in their own, of} 
which we boasted. It was not his intention to | 
ado ypt any of those plans, or to compare | 
them with that which it might be deemed | 
proper to adopt in Great Britain. There 
was an obvious distinction between what 
could be done in those ¢ 
In other countries, the Government | 
undertaken the 
finding that 


‘8 | 
Lav- 


ours. 
had from the bee 
task of educating th 
it was in 
lished certain laws, 
were oblized to con 

every school and institution was subjected. 
So, likewise, in the United States of 
America, from the very commencement of 
emigration in the greater sien of the 
States, no sooner was there a small village 
or a few inhabitants coll ead together, 
than the establishment of a school formed 
a part of their political and 
arrancement. It w 
vernment atten pting any system of ¢ 
cation in our ow find 
ground in a very different state, because 
had been occupied in great 
societies and institutions whit 
tarily undertaken th 

the people. The y v oul 

to a certain extent by 
Church, and in other p 
leyans and other Diss¢ 
’ aC cordn o 

Vor thi 
possible to estal 


IDDM 
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a very low state, 


iOorim, and to which 


economical 


is Obvious, that a Go 
ews 1] 
country Would 


part by those 
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T 
nti hea 
gave education 
religious principles. 
would not be a 
system of education which should at one 
supersede those recoguised and established 
modes ; he new system 
allowed by Parliament generally to be a 
much better 
those at present existing, it could not be 
expected immediately to supplant and 
come in the place of those 100ls 
at present in opt ie peg in short, no 
general system could by ed with- 
out doing violence to the os bits and feel- 
ings of the people of this country. Such 
a plan was unsuited to these kingdoms, 
and was likely to be unsuccessful if at- 
tempted. There was another reason 
which he much regretted to dwell 
upon, and which made it improper to 
come to any agreement as to a gencral 
plan of education in this country. 
Those who, of late years, had undertaken | 
the task of education, had acted either on | 
behalf of the Established Church, or of | 
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system of education than 
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various sei 


introduc 
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the particular sects to which they be 
longed, or on behalf of a society of which 
he had for many years been a member— 
he meant the British and Foreign Schools 
Society, which did not profess to teach 
children the principles of any particulai 
Christian sect. There was a broad dis- 
tinction, then, as to the mode of conduct- 
iz the schools, between the parties who 
establised schools in connexion with th 
Church, and the British and Foreign 

Schools Society. As he understood, 
Church of England, not only the ecclesi 
istical, but also the lay members of thi 
Church, contended that they could not 
unite in any plan of education not imme- 
diately under the superintendence of the 
parochial ministers, which did not mak 
the catechism of the Church of England 
art of the instruction, and of 
oolmaster was not himself 
would not at present 
propriety of 
The British 
on the con- 
trary, eel th y desired the Bible to be 
read in all their schools, did not allow any 
catechism to be taught, nor did they 
ce the establishment of any re- 

as to the particular denominatio 
Christians to which the schoolm< ie 

was to belong; and, therefore, the 

ight be an Independent or a 
ist, pe vided he was duly qualified for 
Bet tween these two princi- 
there was so 


Lt necessary 


’ 

i 
eae ae : 
which the sen 


a churchman. He 
iny opinion as to the 

i sisting on such conditions. 

| Foreign Schools Society, 


atiua 


> school- 


wide a differ- 
that after consulting several persons 
might be take n as the representatives 
first-m ned party, he cortetaly 

had come to the conclusion that it would 


hopeless to endeavour to induce 


be quite 
those who held such opinions to concur in 
iny one united plan of education by whic! 
the views, intentions, and wishes of all 
might be consulted. He must say, at the 
same time, that he did not think such a plan 
ht to be liable to the difficulties here 
had been found, and were still 

found, opposed to the system established 
by his noble Friend, the Member for Lan- 
‘ashire, in Ireland. In Ireland there was 
a very great and broad distinction between 
the one portion of the people and the 
other. ‘They did not consent to read the 
Scriptures same version ; 
ind those 
quired a comment on the | 
* other party contended that no such 
comment ought to be used. Indeed, there 


according to the 
who belonged to one religion 


sible, while 
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existed such a wide difference between | in this country: the A f Toleration was 
these parties, that it was andoubtedly ex passed, An att mpt was afterwards made 
tremely difficult to form any united system | to confine the wnole of the education of 


1 
} ¢ r 


of education. At the same time, hej the country to the hands of the Church; 
thought that great success had attended | but another cereat event occurred in our 
the experiment. In England, on the con- |! not! era to which they all 
trary, the Roman Catholics did not foi looked back with pride and satisfaction— 
any very great portion of the population, | the tabiishment of the house of Ilan- 
and the only other sect whict no \ he throne of these realms ;- 

rree in the general readin he bibl h OCFa, hen t I vy restrictions were 
in schools receiving children all d -| swept away al reedom of education 
minations, was. thi sect tarianus estabdlisi he trom that time, there lore, 
Therefore, as far as relig ; distinction 12 concell neral recognized doc- 
were concerned, there was no ) ft Stat be, that education 
forming an united 101 ' r religious de- 
Nevertheless, they must n act upon}! yn, ‘Tl mission of Protestants, 
what, taking an abstract view of ti ntei nd of Roman Catholics to 
hey would conclude would be the result vil and politi hts was earried still 
They must take the « jection is y | furtb he "1828 and 1829; 
found them, and he fears rom what; and he thought, that it could no longer 
had been stat ( m, it thes ' li $1 ther to education 


insuperable. He now came to plan, to the genet dist tion of political 


difficulty in this country as in ft \ to all yn hether members 


whieh he h id late ly S¢ } ounded at | ne « that the principle of 
public meeting in the metropolis, whicl hurch of England being 
implied that the whole of tl lucatior favour was any longer the prin- 
this country must be confided to the | €ip! the te. the contrary, the 
clergy, of the Established Church; and | principle was, t hould be general 
that no system of education ought to 1 nission of all persons, without distine- 
ceive any assistance O1 ) ( n of religion, to an equal participation 
the State, exce pt that which was can i ClVil I ap} lying this principle 
on under the immediate rintendenc tl sul education, they must 
of the clergy of the Establishm ind in ler whe ‘it were a subject entirely 
which the doctrines ure] nfined toa of religion ; because, 
England should be taught and enforced | if it v sO, idoubtedly ; there ex- 
onall. He must say, th lid ap) in | blished Church, any assistance 
to him, that the ] ro} ounding of sucha 1 by the State ought be applied to 
plan at the present day, late in tablishment. it this was by no 
history of this country, was interp ns t case. teligious instruction 
very serious ol stacle to the o qaue 35 rtal ; nai part sound edu- 
tion of the people. It was, n 1] | tion; but her parts also, 
intention and the plan of the eccles king on the whole together, they 
leaders of the reformation i1 untry, | ought ynsider, whet ey could not 
that as the Roman Catholic religion ha impart the | fits of education as far as 
embraced the whole of the people, so the | possible t peo} t excluding a 
Protestant Established Church should lik very great portion tl vho dissented 
wise embrace the whole population. But, from = th etrines he Established 
that such a plan was not su sful in Church fe must, therefore, conclude 
effect was well known, e need not go | that this principle of exelusiveness which 
into the causes of its failure, wl | set up, this assuinption that the 
thought were founded on the doctrines of | State ought not to recognize or to encour- 
the reformation itself; but the wwe any education bu it which was 
well known, that, after a very long rqa- | Carri I the clergy, W an assump- 
ele, after the punishment and degradatior ion at variance with the general spirit of 
of those who dissented from the doctrines our laws, 1e eXI x feeling of 
of the Established Church, on the firs iety \ resp » this t of the 
acts of the revolution of was to re ul was another point most 
cognise—or, as Lord Mansfield had t d , worthy o nsideration, It was now con. 
it, to establish—the Protestant Diss fess the part, not of the Church, for 
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the Church had nothing to be ashamed of, 
but on the part of the friends of the 
Church, and those formerly connected 
with parties in power: it was admitted, 
that the religious instruction of the people 
had been constantly neglected by them, 
and they lamented that the means of the 
Church of England had not been extended 
from time to time in proportion to the 
growth of population. Iu fact, they had 
allowed this great flood of population to 
cover the surface of the land, with- 
out taking any pains to form those 
channels of education into which it 
be divided. Had education, then, been al- 
together neglected? By no means. Not 
only had the clergy shown great anxicty 
on this subject, but the Protestant Dis- 
senters throughout the land had been 
most laudably zealous in the promotion of 
the knowledge of Christianity, and in the 
instruction of those 
pulation which had been added to the peo- 
ple of this country, in remote districts, 
without which they would have been left in 
a state of most lamentable ignorance. After 
all this had been done by the Acumty int 
Dissenters, after thev had established, he 
supposed, about 10,000 places of ie 
in this country, no success could 4 ssibly 
attend any attempt the object of which 
might be to deprive them of any of the 
means of education which the State might 
be willing to declaring to them 
that the State enclosed itself within the 
Church only, and did not look abroad 
towards any of those who dissented from 
the Establishment. Besides, he should 
say, that such a principle would be en- 
tirely novel the part of 
of the highest authority in this country 
with respect to education. The first 
Jarge society founded for the purpose of 
promoting education by the establishment 
of schools was the British and Foreign 
School Society. Among those who were 
the most forward in promoting the founda- 
tion of that society, was his late royal 
highness, the Duke of Kent, father of her 
Majesty; and at the head of a large list 
of subscribers was placec ‘e name of 
George II[. An annual ription of 
100/. was given to the sov.ny by that 
Sovereign, as well as by George IV., and 
by his late Majesty, and was continued 
down to the present day. Hecould hardly, 
therefore, reconcile the sanction given by 
those sovereigns with the doctrine now 
propounded, — that no encouragement 
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ought to be given to any but the most 
exclusive system of education. For these 
reasons the Government had been unable 
either to adopt a general plan of educa- 
tion, on which could be founded new 
schools for education throughout the coun- 
try, to which both clergymen and Dissent- 
ers micht subscribe, and had been 
unable to give their adhesion to the system 
lately propounded, that the Church, and 
the Church alone, should conduct the edu- 
cation of the country. For himself, 
was he from blaming the efforts of 
Church to extend the blessings of educa- 
ion. On the contrary, he rejoiced to see 
those efforts made. He perceived with 
pleasure that the National Society had 
lately sent out queries, and were busied 
in collecting information upon this sub- 
t attempts had been made in 
various dioceses to extend and improve 
their institutions. He thought that these 
efforts were most praiseworthy, and he 
was not indisposed to Hatter himself with 
the belief that the Government, by the 
agitation of this project, had led to the 
increased zeal and activity which had been 
exhibited by the society. At any rate, he 
rejoiced to see this zeal and activity. But 
able to agree to 
either of the ipremeanen to which he had 
adverted, eared to them that it 
would be better to appoint somebody to 
which the general management of the 
plan should be intrusted. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford had recommended the 
appointment of a central board of educa- 
tion. Now, if a board of 
appointed, compost d of persons of differ- 
ent persuasions, in with the 
plan of educating all religious denomina- 
tions in the same schools, it would appeat 
from what he had already stated that it 
would not be a board possessing the con- 
fidence of the Church. He thought it 
better, therefore, that the Government 
should form that body: call ita board, or 
a committee, or what they would, not 
religious body or sect, or 
from members of various sects, but from 
the official servants of the Crown, who 
must always depend myer the confidence 
of that House, and who must look to them 
to decide whether or not the system which 
they recommended was such as should be 
supported. He saw that a noble Friend 
of his (Lord Ashley) objected to that plan, 
but as objections were raised to all the 
other plans which had been proposed, it 
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appeared to him that nothing rema ained | 
but to constitute a board composed of | 
persons who, being already the 3 | 
servants of the Crown, must “a iys be | 
responsible to Parl ume nt. He had, there- | 
fore, by her Majesty’s command, pro dy | 
that the President Council and 
other Privy Councillors, b not m 
than five persons, should form a | 
should consider in what 
erants of money made by t 
time should be 


i 
I 


of the 
ing ore 
who 
the 
from time 
Ile had, therefore, addres 
the Marquess of Lansdo 
of the Council, and he 
the other 
House of Commons should make a ¢ 
for that purpose, to conduct the meast 
necessary to carry the objects proposed by 
the Government effect. Now, with 
respect to those measures, whether th 
were to be carried into effect by a grant 
of 20, OO02, as was the last. year, Or, 
as he should prefer, by an additional grant 
of 10,0002., making in the 
Hie was ready to state to the House what | 
were the measures which the Government 
thought were in the first place most de- 
sirable. He would say, then, that the 
measure which w: desirab 
the establishment of a good normal 
Ile said a good normal school, for what 
ever might be the religious differences of 
the Church and the British and 
School Society, yet there must be qu 
tions which were not at all hed 
their differences, in relation to which he 
thonght that persons must find 
tems of both of them defective, and hi 
thought it would be found that 
there were modes of education, some of 
which were in operation in foreign estab- 
lishments, and others in this kingdor by 
which the neral system of education 
in thes country would be much improved. 
It would, therefore, be the end 
this b dy to apply the money rranted by 
Parliament in the first place to the foun- 
dation of a normal school, and to make it 
ms perfect < He thought that | 
he four objects to which attention shou! 
‘ directed were in the first place, reli 
instruction ; in the second, 
tion; in the third, moral training; and in 
the fourth, habits of industry applied in | 
learning some trade or All | 
these were matters upon which many sug- 
gestions had been made from time to tim: 
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and upon which there was perhaps yet 
much to be done before a rr system 
of education could be established. But 
this he could mays that the plan followed 

very many ols proceeded on an en- 
false n, when reading and 
ritine, with portion of 
W said to form 
oht that there 
sense which so 
m in the observa- 
yn this by the late 
t, who, it was well known, was 

hemes fora 

“ What 
zhboy to read 
a cart- 
not give 
better, 
he first 
en he gets 
n upon the cart- 
lucation, and this is the 
the 
observations of 


in sc] 


assumpti 
combing | 
instruction, 
He r 
of the 


tirely 
some 


1210US 


is 


1) ' 
ally thou 


much shrewd 


subject 


tions made } 


Mr. Cobbet 


ul 
rmined enemy to 
reneral edi ; is 
use of teachine 
If he w 

> reading and 

a leg up. No; he 
with ut re idine or ritinge ¢ 


ads the hoi 
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and write ¢ ants to mount 


writ will 
knows 
ther: 
, and th 
the rat an nen 


cf 


ipon th 
horse. That 
* educat which ericultural 
labourer wants.” ‘These 
his were not without 


it was not only 


sort of 
good sense, because 
reading and writing which 
that station of 

but habits of industry A child could 
carded as educated, who at eight 
pe of ave was able to read and 

1 he might forget when he was 
sixteen, if those habits were not 
hich fitted him for his station, 
1 him to fulfil his duties both 
as wellas to acquire that 
: him a competency 
thoucht, therefore, that 
od school, 
system, 

to this country, 
carried on at an expense of 
or 5001. per annum. Ile believed 
ild be found so useful as a model, 
that many persons would, after having 
visited it, hasten to introduce into their 
own reizhbourhoods the rules there estab- 
lished. Ile would not read any part of 
t| letter which he had addre ssed to the 
President of the Council, but he would 
! that part of Lord Lansdowne’s reply 
Which related to this part of the plan of 
the nt. The noble Lord then 
proceeded to read an extract from the 
letter in question, which was in substance 
as f 
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filled enabled him to promote so important an | its being necessary to point out the dif- 


object, which it was impossible could be satis- 


factorily accomplish d without the countenan 

and superintendence of her Majesty's Gover 

ment. His opinion was, tl 

dustrial pursuits was « 

hjec ts of thr pres 

strongly convinced 

so qualified is to be 

on th principles oft the 

without exclud 
1 } 


ing me! 
d they | 


sua 


The noble Lord \ 1 
supposing such a sum as he had mi ition 
were voted by the Hi 
the disposal of the b 
there were also other obj 
couragements might be ¢ 
ance of the general Improvement of thi 
system of education. 
vratuities to teachers, for instance, and 


! 


| pl cea 


committer 


they might 


superintend the compilation of a superior 
and they micht, | 


class of school books, 
in various other methods romote the 
great cause of education. stated 
what it was proposed to 

step on this subject. 

stated this, he felt call 

also, although he was 

pared to make any pri 

subj: ct, that he thought it 

troduce a bill by which e¢ 

be more generally exte 

gard to the objection 

he thoucht that 

general or lox 

established, w 

under commit 

out of thos 

ble that by t 

tain what was the 

given in these scho 
now were il a mo 
thought it also 
operation of the 


union, 


of guardians of the 


some advances for the purpos 

lishing infant schools, Lor his own pat 
he did not believe, that children fron 
three to seven years of a 
impressions diflerent from those whieh 


could receiv: 


might be entertained by the religious sect 
to which their parents belonged. He 
thought it possible, that instruction might 
be given to them from the Bible, without 


ferences occasioned by the theories of 
coutroversial divinity. Tle might, perhaps, 
be counting on too much when he looked 
for this, but he really believed, that as in- 
fant schools were the most useful institu- 
tions of any, since they formed at present 
the foundation of the others, he really be- 
I | if these schools could be mor 
d, it would be a ma- 

e, and would materially in- 

ns of education in this 

» the habits which the 

the inculeation 

ooodness and 

ich would b 

scho Is, mate- 

yveent would be in- 

other schools. Lord 

‘on had said, ‘* Custom is most perfect 
nit beginneth in young years; this 
call education, which is, in effect, but 
fle certainly did con- 
set right if he 
were wrong, that the most simple rules of 
religion and habits of morality might be 
taught to children, without raising those 
great points of theoretical difference by 
which this country had been so long agi- 
tated. However, he might be 
his noble Frie: presided at the meet- 
ing the other day (Lord Ashley) might tell 
| 


. ’ ~+ 99 
early custom. 


ceive, and he was yet to be 


mistaken, and 


dad, who 


ere must be exclusiveness and 
ven in these schools. He had 


eral plan of the Govern- 
nwith this question, a plan 
oe 


his estimation, the best 


proposed, but that which 


him, tha t 


1 


thought, that, con- 
ering the way in which education was 
: untries of Europe 
was carried on on the 
\tlantic, the time was 
we ought to remain no 
d. He thought, 
ich would professedly com- 
yine all religious denominations would not 
agreeable to the Church, and that 
plan by which education would be con- 
fided to the Church would be regarded as 
exclusive, and therefore would be intolera 
ble to others. He did, however, think, 
that it was necessary to try some plan of 


( 


irried on in the other co 


, 
general education, and, that he was in a 
manner oblige d to prop se one, It was 
but vesterday, that he had pointe d out to 
the House the expediency of allotting dif. 


i ferent punishments for different offences, 
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and of appointing different modes of trial, | 
and he now implored the House not to} 2 The grand total, therefore, of Pro- 


leave untilled this great field of instre testant children receiving edueation in the 
tion and education, and especially yt to! nation chools was som here about 900, 


i 


leave that class which formed, in fact, t] hort « ; rtainly, Yow, he would 
seed cf our criminal p' pul iwion, { { sx Loe nob rad ig : ‘alr to state, 
the protecting shield which religious and | that the Government plan had been ate 
moral culture would thi around them: nd th sig s. the main fea- 
so that afterwards, if they fellinto the ways | tt yf that being ¢ ite Protestant 
of vice and crime, and Mem] re | and Catholic children when there was only 
called on to put in foi inst th all number of ! nd odd in those 
harsher provisions of the law, it might ee great provinces t appeared, also, 
not be justly said, that by their negl that t] provinces, were 
and then omission they can y it ( { l : | rt under 1e ¢ irection of 


] | 


mission untaught, uninstructed, and with i¢ Roman tholie y. In the pro- 


out the knowledge of their dut 


| eaduca- 
God or man, ystem was sup » Hourish, some 
Mr. Sergeant Jacks hould not have | scl were exclusively composed of 


respassed upon the 


ons 
Ifouse, had i ti | estants, and some of man Catholies. 


been stated by the noble Li ! t , al houcht ita failure upon the 
course of his sper ch, that the system o which he dd ned, as it ap- 
national education in Treland, which wa 1. that th chools were still sepa- 
brought forward by the noble ] H - 4 kable in 
Member for North Lancashire, had f this was exhi loi rozheda. 
attended with the most signal suce f tl tre was a school 
He thought, that he should be want- ! under yf some nuns, and in 
ing in his duty to the House, and he | this schoo! there were no Protestants. On 
should certainly be wanting in his duty » of di the street there was a 
to Ireland, if he did not in opposition to | s | under tl rection, he believed, 
that assertion state oneor two facts. H f some Prot 11 sent ind in this 
did not know whether the noble Lord ha ther ; not a sing! coman Catholic. 
directed his attention to the re] I 4 r tii circumstances, he should have 
committee appointed to re to been wanting in his duty both to the 
subject. Perhaps the nobl rd had not | H uid t imtry, | had permit- 
had time, but if he | ooked into th | the statement of t ble Lord to 
port, he would have found, th 1 tradicte: hough in setting 
tional education system in Ireland. instead noble Lord he was actuated by 
of meeting w » Mo onal ( I tie E fect courte Sy to- 
had proved an utter an nplete failure yards him, at 1e was sure, that the noble 


[No, no!] Hon. Gentlemen might y rd could not have looked into the report, 
“ No, no!” but he would satisfy the most | « i not tin herwise the noble Lord 
sceptical among them, that th ‘act wa 3) W { \ \ ted, that the Govern- 
he had represented it, at least if they gaye | ment plan of eduea h ucceeded in 
credit to the 1 Sf ae nd lle was quite aware, that the 
of the other ouse of iment. plan origina in the most laudable mo- 
would not be deni at one of the n id that ity n desirable plan, 
objects of that s was to unite th it could be car | inte fect. He re- 
instruction of chile of both persuas 1 ad. tl lan was extremely de- 
Now, was the noble Lord aw how many rable, but it could 1 irried into ef 
Protestant children were jucated at lect. e would take the | rty f calling 
national schools in the imi > provines he attent ( he Hou t » the course 
of Munster? He would info: 1e nob] 1 by a society vhich much vitu- 
Lord—just 146. So that millions | peration had been lavis! late, a soci- 
of people, in a province where re ‘e | ety wi vhich he had had the honour of 
thousands of Protestants, he had con- if connected as eretary for many 
trived to get into those schools the n ern ’ 3— ! { idare place society. 
ficent number of 146 Protestant childret \ roy ipon oath, that in 1824, at 
In the province of Leinster, there vel : n the Roman Catholie clergy 
°98 Protestant children in the national | were m e OTe rts to educate 
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the children of their own persuasion, there 
was a majority of Roman Catholic child- 
ren educated in the schools of the so- 
ciety. He could, however, state, that 
even at this time in upwards of 1,000 
of the schools under the care of the Kil- 
dare-place society a majority of the 
children were Roman ( Such 
might not, however, have been the case but 
for the system which was adopted, and 


itholies. 


were those schools conduc lé d On a better 
principle more Protestants might be found 
in them. Hebegged pardon of the House 
for taking up its time, but after the state- 
ment which had been made by the noble 
Lord, he felt, that he should have been 
wanting in his duty had he not called the 
attention of hon. Gentlemen to the facts 
which he had mentioned. 

Sir R. Inghs could not quite approve 
of the course which his hon and learned 
Friend had adopted, and he should not 
be tempted iv follow his example, and to 
carry the discussion to Ireland. Heshould 
confine himself to the scheme which had 
been brought forward by his noble Friend, 
and to the proposals to which his noble 
Friend had called the attention of the 
House. But, in the first place, he could 
not help expressing his satisfaciton at the 
manner in which the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) had developed the plan of 
the Government in reference to this most 
important subject. He could not but 
feel, that, with the exception of one pas- 
sing allusion, his noble Friend had laid 
the scheme of the Government before the 
House with great temper and discretion, 
and with much ability. The noble Lord 
certainly lost his temper for a moment, 
when his (Sir R. Inglis’s) hon. Friend on 
the third bench cheered an expression of 
the noble Lord having reference to the 
Church of England. [‘* No no !"] He 
might have been mistaken, but he thought 
the noble Lord lost his temper for a short 
time when his hon. Friend cheered the 
expression ‘ exclusiveness and intoler- 
ance,” used by the noble Lord in speaking 
of the schoois in connexion with the 
Church of England. He could not but 
regret, that the noble Lord should think 
it unnecessary to separate children of 
different persuasions at an early age, and, 
that he was of opinion, that they might 
be united in one school without any dan- 
ger of receiving impressions at variance 
with the religion of their parents, Such 
a scheme he could 
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the noble Lord had made from Bacon, 
and which was entirely hostile to the noble 
Lord’s views, that such a proposal should 
have been made. He must, however, say, 
that after all they had heard in that 
House, and after all the tracts which they 
had seen on the subject, and which, if not 
issued under the immediate authority of 
the Government, were at least issued by 
the authority of those whose views were 
supported by Ministers, it was highly satis- 
factory to him, that so little additional 
mischief was to be done. He was afraid 
he could never praise his noble Friend for 
anything he did in his public capacity, 
but he felt much satisfaction, that the 
noble Lord proposed to do so little mis- 
chief this occasion. He could not 
praise his noble Friend for what he had 
done, but for what he had left undone. 
For, in the first place, the noble Lord had 
reprobated in the strongest terms the un- 
national and unprincipled system of edu- 
cation advocated by those who admire the 
foreign schemes of instruction; and, in 
the second place, he had abandoned for- 
mally what was called the joint and com- 
prehensive system of education, as inap- 
plicable to England; sucha system was 
a fallacy and an impossibility, and it was 
satisfactory to him, that it had been aban- 
the Government. It was a 


on 


doned by 
fallacy in every sense of the word, it had 
never been attempted in England, and 
was utterly incompatible with the feelings 


and habits of the people. It was to the 
advocates of such a system that they owed 
the confusion which existed in regard to 
the terms “ education ” and = ‘instruc- 
tion.” Now, he denied, that instruction 
was entitled to be called education.  In- 
struction was of high value, but he be- 
lieved, that knowledge unless sanctified by 
religion was an unmitigated evil, and it 
was because of that conviction, that he 
should always oppose the separation of 
education from instruction, Religion was 
the main object of education, and such 
being the case, the question was, who 
were the proper persons to be entrusted 
with the education of the people? He 
held, that the Church, by her position, 
was the source from which the people 
should derive instruction, and it was only 
when education flowed from the national 
Church, that the Legislature was justified 
in diveyting any portion of the national 
olsyect He had felt tt hus 


funds to thie 
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dutv to make these observations, but still, 
looking to the whole scheme of his noble 
Friend, he was bound to admit, that 
while the noble Lord had not 

the good which was in his power, 
noble Lord had proposed to do les 
than he had expected. The n 

had also prop ed the formation ofa 
of board, through which 

for the | 

House wa 
be composed of P 
head of which 

of the Council. 

ther this was to bi 

ment, but he di 

could be any obj 

he should therefor 

the observations which | 
did not think, that he wa 

make any further objections to th 
of his noble Friend. The noble Lor 
that it 


done 


sUrp Ses 


sto hil 


was his intent 
at some future time introduc 

en this subject, but he (Sir R. 
hoped the time would be a long on 
he was convinced, that the longer th 


troduction of such a measure was 


however, stated, 


poned the less would be the necessit: 
forcing education on the country. 
had been done within the last ten vy 
promote the education of the people 
he confidently trusfe J to set in a fi Ww 
the nation pursuing a sé heme of edu ; 
calculated to improve the morals of 
people, and reaching to every cl 
community, 

Mr. Wy ec hoped he 
sidered as 
from the deep he had 
his first entry into Parliament, in 
important subject, he 
occasion as the present, to tr 
few moments on the indulgence 
House. [ Hear] Irom the first 
in 1830, when he suggested in 
morial to the then Government a p! 


lucation in Ire 


‘7 
unreasonadl 


interest 


ventured, on suc 


spss 


a system of national « 


from the first bill in which 


1831, in 
l; 


attempted to embody that p 


lll, 
which the present system 
founded, up to the report of the Commi 

on Trish Education of last Session, in whic] 
it was recommended to extend it, and 
means and manner by which it 

so extended to the higher branche 

cation pointed out, thus forming a compr 
hensive whole, 
persuasions of the country, he had 
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1] 
open to all classes 
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progress of this 
pe 
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ceased, not only to watch with anxiety the 
but had 
1 towards sueh 


] 1 . 
nd whatever hut Ui Wea his 


% : 
urestion, 


) 
( he ertul 


} 
ly too 


is Were in 
confined to 
itever natural pre- 


} 
otnel 


rest 


matters, im 
tinction; he 
ed far and 

or ban, 

to the 

on to 

laws, to maintain 
fa free and 
that view, he 
to the 
ldress to the 
ent if 


) } rope Ne 
none 


il Board of 
; in Ireland, 
s, and expe 
Parlia- 
and 
fund granted 
for teache rs, and 


he other accompaniments, such as inspec 


Imit a 
Wise, equitable, 
of the 
] ] 


yoy a y — 7 ech 
aritament—a scnooi 


tors, reports, &c., of a national organisation. 


ISion information 
WV ith in re ised hope S 
it on the order 
ion. 
tatement of 
become unne- 
t placed in the 
ginally guided it, 


by their posi- 


est eulogy of 

his first forward ‘step, 
m, In estab- 
Eneland at 
comprehen- 

yn. Cheers. | 
perienced the 
OvTess, even 

could pros 

as like ly to be 

d honest 

le l ord. 

what 

in, the apathy 


Ho oe of 


uninformed 
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Commons, who had to appeal in vain, for 
aid to a press, which with few « \ceptio n 
turned away with disdain from such u —. 
fitable spe culations, who chronicled 
id 


Pr. ey 


the accuracy of a Bion -street 
miserable squabble with wl 
that side of the Tou 
the functions of the 
away the 
but ] a 

| 
a ques 
own, Treg 
could engage t 
which Jay 

liberty, without w! 7 
could not be—witho 
be no legislation, n 
amongst men—they 
felt, and mourned ov 
appreciate, and ni 
commencement, 
hopes, attained as 
ventitious assistance 


and great obstacles, solely from its own 


merits—the internal power of the great 
question itself. He called the propositi 


of the noble Lord a forward step; it pre 


sented, it was true, nothing complete, | 


nothing adequate, but it was the first which 


had yet been made in a right sense—it was 


one which must in the nature of things be 


followed by others 
gradually to ng 28 { 

was the pled ve 

later,no matter how mu 
opposed, toa truly national 
not therefore surprised 
well received as far as it wei 
the House, nor less erati 
ee iti 

ot thez q [TL { 

(Sir Robert Inglis) 

tude for the small shar 

the noble Lord was 
trate by propos 
pleasing 
censure from the representative 


but he must be permitted to wonde 


the strange conv “ee n of the hon. Baronet, | 
1 


the measure which he Ir. Wyse) had 
proposed last year, and which was honoured 
with such opposition, was the san ir 
as that now proposed by the 1 
Circumstances and seasons, hows 

their influence, 1 

proposer am 8: 

The noble Be had not intro 
proposition a day sooner than 
become necessary. This was the onl 
country which had never had a regularly 
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rganised system: the only country at this 
moment without one. ~The noble | ord had 
told the Louse, and truly told it, that th 
of education in England and Wa 
lepl most inadequate, and in 
Im quantity, we 
had been th 
unanimou 


{ ny 
bal 
] 


and ag un pressi d on 


trusted they would 
gain and again be so pressed, until i 
h ] - ] ay i. 
hould be roused effectually to a much 
more comprehensive plan, and wipe away 
once and for all, as really became an 
enlightened legislature, the foul stain 


onni Val 


the 
d confine himsel! 
of only of the broad 
Phe Prussian 
h, or at most or 
hildren of : ni 
und 


] 

ae 1 , 

lail HOOLs 
1 


Gay S¢ 
Eneland, de 
hi Sunday 
for t] 
portion of th 
of age, attend! 
ion did 
tality of th 


tering to 


mount. 


ing character of 
ither in or out of 
1: 


subject. [Iear, hear. ] 


were the remedies which 
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had been applied to these recognized evils, ren tendencies discoveral He had never 
and how had they worked? = T! Or lat in from in- 
‘ority he believed had been for altogether llectual instruction by his ion, much 
+t nding still, } 


Government 


and often on thepoor, 1 
and often of the ricl 
eli apeaiets 
a little in the way 
assistance was ver 
had in the abundance of their 


eone so far as to vote ZO.O000/ 


the schools of a nation of sixt 

inhabitants, and in the abundan¢ } ati rant. 
wisdom confided its distribution to the was this be secured? By not leaving, 
Treasury, that is toa body of all 


rrant to 
from the nature and multiplicity 


lowing 
bers, the least likely to be well he candidly 
for such a purpose. Was it at all astonishing avowed, he greatly preferr inited 


duties, and the qualifications of it i ya hool ready to compl 


ull 


I 1 tO SCea 
that hitherto, these efforts had producex 

ther consequence, than the rally er 

ing commotion of the necc 

deal more? Was it F i 

at last felt the necessity 
matter definitively and eflectual 

Legislature’s hands? The 
the noble Lord admit 
Government interference 
separate specific department ut 
larly constituted syst 
at its head; it confid 
tions of a council 
spection, reports, 
the education of 
and publication of 
rescues ed 
management to whit 
subjected, and began th 
int } 


ntelligible and comprehensi 


ucation 


its stead. There were two cl 
nents, he was aware, to thi: 
those who entertained an 
interference wi iol 
those who fear it wo 
rights of the subject. 
could not share in a belief of either da 
Honourable Members seemed to lal 
der the most unfounded illusi 

these heads. Neither in the 

sure nor in that he had 

pose last veal were any 
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the king and the archbishop of Cologne, 
the same school continued to be frequented 
both communions. He had 
seen himself, nor had he heard after 
much inquiry that there had 
been any in part Go- 
vernment, r ie lay or ecclesiastical 
authorities, with the religious convictions of 
either party. On _ the 
guarantee seemed to have been 


geiven for 


by pupils 
not 
from others, 


contrary, every 
rdially 
and strictly mutual 
prot ction. 
app inted 
munion. 
instruction, 
sunction of the: 
No scholar was 
e10us service 
he did not be lone. 
to proselytise on 
and no exhibition of 
on the part of the 
[iTear, hear.] A similar « 
the same results had been pursued in 
Baden, in Hesse Darmstadt, in Frankfort, 
in Bavaria, in Saxony, &c. Nor had he seen 
or heard of any injurious results 
in after life from this union of the different 
childho d or 
industrious, 
oS it 
mect, than w formed th 
portion of the inha ‘it ants of 
countri He feared not to plac 
them in comparison with the most chosen 
districts of land. Our manu- 
facturers already complaincd of — their 
activity. The criminal returns of Prussia, 
gave only one thief in 2000 in- 
habitants—could 
crimes of violence were even less fees quent ; 
there were few such o unhapp 
marked the mngland and re - 
land. We piqued ourselves on our exact 
observance of the sabbath and strict 
tion to duties. In no country 
seemed there to exist a greater attachment, 
not only to the principles but the observ- 
eligious creeds than 
In no country 


( nd r¢ li- 


COMpckli 
a 


a persuasion, which 


There 


the 
their 


pupils under the 


sa) 
yurse, and with 


whatever 


VOU 1 


persuasions in ith 
the reverse. \ 
moral, and 
difficult to 


more 
religious 

} 
8] 
} 
I 


J 
great these 


very 


our own 


juvenile 
we say the same? ‘1 
Tences as 


calendars “ ] 


attcn- 


religious 


ancesof their respective 1 
in Rhenish Prussia. 

the churches of each 
attended, or more real piety 
hours the 
religious thea, i 


i 
therefore 


communion 
exhibited in the 
of service Paes 
ordinances 
¥ ] i 
He could 
should be so tremblingly alive 


Ile 


Prussia. not 
stand why we 
to this arrangement. 
entitled to believe. 
injurious in the system itself, 
real or Suppo ed injury 


Was 


and that 


such must be 
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i now, 


; Same 


‘the subject. He 


| the same 
| sible 


| ° 
might be 
| to prevent or 


were | 
better | 


performance > of | 
Rhenish | 

unde r- } 
| count, 
ther fore | 
that there was nothing | | 
any | 
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ascribed solely to circumstances of time and 
place. It was not because it was not 
good, but because our political and re- 
ligious passions would not suffer it to work 
to good, that this system should be objected 
to. He thought, however, that these cir- 
though much to be regretted, 
not be disregarded, and neither 
nor when he had introduced the 
measure in the House, had he 
united system as in- 

On th had fol- 
‘ the judicious conduct pursued 


cumstances 


shot ld 


insisted upon 


contrary he 


elgn countries. He 
matter for th 
e of the low lity th 
united 
ual 


ilar by fore 
to leave the 


the choi 


h separate or 
emed most fit, 
. 5 

amount and deseriy 
y 


schoo 
anteeing i 
, ! 
such oan ti 


nN 


the nan 
the wut 
but this best 
to be adopted, if not 

, or on compulsion. So much for t 
:—he now turned to the 
danger apprehended from a 
Board, to the civil rights of 
thought the dread ent 
ead SN 


¢ n, as might deserve 
and 


money. It 
more likely 


the application of 


was not the best 


q istify 


would be 
for ( d 
religious ditliculty 
— the 
Government 


1 
other 


t 
as still more ground 
A distinetion should be made between 
ar nd functio 1S of : S uch bodi S 1 


jaeitaen 


tained on this h 


, pow? r 

countries 
, like every 
sarily the 


despotic and in 
Under a desictie. 
ther institution, 
instruments of the 


government 
they were nece: 
despotism; under a 


constitutional government, on the contrary, 
they were the means which the people used 
for into efleet 
wishes of the people. Such bodies wer 


out the details of govern- 


carrying more easily the 
necessary to work 


ment, in each of its depariments :—govern- 
ment was impossible without them. At 
time, he did not say it was impos- 
they might be Every on 
function of the however exercised 
that could be 4 

such abuse was, 


abused. 
executive 
abused. All 


remedy 


provide and maintain efficient checks against 


present instance he 

He could not con- 
Board, could lone or 
a country like 
Legislature constantly ready 
re ready than in the present 
parties ), to call it to ac- 


press vigilant be yond 


it. Such checks in the 


mvineed 


was Cc existed. 
C ive any government 
lag I) thy seiger: trust in 
this, with a 
(iil 1 never. 
balanced 
with a public 
by xample and a public opinion speaking fear- 
through that press, whenever circum- 
required it. But however this 


it was not from this House such 


State ol 


it 4 V 
stances 
might be, 
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objections were to be expected. They had } building of a normal scho i], r¢ mained une 
already not only assented to the principle, | employed. The composition of books had 
but actually carried it into operation. They | not even been contewplated—no report be= 
had already granted every year for these! vond the mere number of scholars, and 
five years past—public funds on certain | other more material circumstances. had ever 
conditions to schools ; thus recognising the; been laid upon the Vable of the House. 
right and duty of Parliament to interven Che board now propose o be substituted, 
in the encouragement of education ; id at least this advantage, that it would 
had confided the distribution of these funds , like the Treasury, be engaged with any 
to the Treasury, thus constituting a gover rer ob esl lucation, and with 
ment Board for the exercise of these very y other object more than edueation, but 


) 


functions. The only question, t} 
at present to be, whether the B 
posed, was as fitted for suc! 
Board already employed 
Treasury. For his part | 
an instant hesitate between them. ‘The | estimation of the public: its other members 
Treasury he had always consider and hi was to be ped, would 1 1osen with 
had taken every opportunity of expressi due regard t mp ter, and 
this opinion, was of all oth gee ics, much rit. = bK in | L ny with 
most unfitted, for a Board of l cl 

was a province, to administ 
any pretensions to utility, re 
study, some experience, no 


of leisure, very various endown velew 46 


? 
i 
Y 


these conditions to be expected, did they | see them, if possible, removed far beyond 


. ' 1 . ’ 
f } ] 


actually exist in th ard of t 
Giving them ¢ 


Pen] 


might choose to claim for th 
their public duties, h 

that they posses 

or peculiar talents, re 
were to be intrusted with the education nd continuity, more essential, than in that 
the country. Schools for te bof | 

be established, book 


nspectors appointed, 


guirea l l I wih n Gepartment WV Cm, unlormity, 


S wer 


and a variety of ot 
which without any 
could hardly be em 
Facts justified thes 
the application of the annual grant re-{enter on its duties witl tr more vigour, 
mained in their hands, it did not appear! sagacitv, and utility han any which 
from the returns he (Mr Wyse) had moved | to had p led it. The very first 
for last year, that they had It of i ‘usted would 
an inspector. They had intruste: but of 
spection to the two socictics; but 
distinctly shown from the evidence 
secretaries of each socicty, that the 

ties themselves had never had a re 
body of inspectors. A minute of the ‘I'r 
sury had indeed subsequently endeavour 
to remedy this great omission, but it d 

not appear with very remarkable suce: 

up to this hour, no inspection exist 

the part of the Government, that e. 
first of all securities, for the proper appli ifferent course had be vursued, indeed 
cation of these education funds had not yet | had been found necessary te ursue In 
been established. As to the other duties, } Prussia. That hi ver de d upon 
they seem never to have been thought of. | circumstances. tblishmet in alk 
Ten thousand pounds allocated for the | pupil were e boarded and lodged, 


¢ 
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yuld at present sufler. ‘Time and « xp 
rience might do more to dissipate these 
bstacles than the strongest argument ; th 
profound wisdom, the most glowing 
resent circumstances. Let 
l quietly convince them 
errors. Such was the feel- 
ich was the course, in 
h fecling, that he (Mr. 
lled to submit t 

th ; noble Lord dd | 


irged even tor 


loquence under 
eel, ar 


} 
i 
ATht 


since, inquired 


n to aiter 


neement, and 


nin cate 


Se 
ee 


“et 


ind reas ns equa ly 


me to eo much f * Crime had not 


diminished, and means of punishment had 
ive; Our prisons cor- 
n t as they reformed ; 
faithful servi | Afea hear)\. he | our trans} \ , and 


teac he r 


~ Se eA 


a Sea AEG RES 


prac tice 


i 
1 


j eless. This, 
inced could only 


rough a gener. 


saw around 
the oth ly speaking, of 
combining with and assi r a the present generation, 
b id emp wvereato app he parlamer (ry vith their follie , defects, and vices, Was 
grants, for the building and outfitting ; the | the creation, n of present education, 
ective as it might be), but of an educa- 


ll more defective than the prese! 


of teachers- 
reaping the bitter and bad_har- 
7 » - 


sanction of the law, a 1d secured rom bh were reaping 
. . ° . j ’ i > . 
hes al Vv the nationai Ww c- | vest ¢ gnorance and m gligence ol 


people empower 
( 


much more = ear! 


tainable. Kk rht we to be, we, who more a 
a | 


y estimated these evil 


» take al rately and sensibl 
had the means, ample, and certain of 
venting them, in our nands—to protect 

mentary on ‘| our posterity from their infliction. He 

nN, | ae wee ii Dy eas ; sed his wisl h: he noble 

With some chanct success, ! { agai expressed his wish, that the nobit 

Houses of Parliament. If we could not | Lord could have made his measure mor 

est | comprehensive, but regarding it as the first 
which our fears, our prejudices, our pas- | stone of a national system, the full comple- 
our , religious and political, | tion of which he yet hoped to see ; looking 


} 


l 
have the best, at as take the bc 
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upon it as the first evidence given by Min he rules by which th ‘oposed board was 
isters in that House of a disposition to take | be guided i distribution of reli- 
up a question second to none in importat cious instruction. ideed, for anything 
—a question which had engaged hi atten- tha tne ov hat si ited, if was 


tion for a long period, and which he had | possib! . that schools micht 


never ceased urging on I¢ Sl rOY l spri Y nD vu ! ] mic in which no 


1 
] ) 


ments, and Parliaments, for ei ICECSSIN n of cion whatev hould be taught. 
re feast- 
to receive 
trom the hon. 
Waterford (Mr. Wyse), who 
le J . ; activ nember of a 
Lord Ashley wi t] bial b9 so ices 
‘ - nelly ; I \é ] is COUun- 
Lord wheth rit were t ti) ! On O! tr j ; J ntr Nociety of 
ronment -ontinue th ( 4 ‘ ’ Bem 
vi romen { )C imu ; , ; Y rect of which 
hitherto made annu hether by 
7 } | NI no Ww } i | : . e 
OF S¢ hool-he uses. i { n j t ‘ . | ee : | 
5 ill ( Cu j rCaAnS, } universa 
] j | Am} ne ] } 
when the noble Lo: ymmen ib e- tah oo : ” 10 » which the 
ment, he had not the ad 
a | the remarks whiel i) 1 ie I kept wholly apa ron hie business of 
made with re spect to { 3 


ion should be 


j 


t also be 


a 
which fell from him ( i th \ i} \ i a , i, , wou! inform him 
nublie meeting over which ly : a} ; P ‘ ee * ls proposed 
presided, lle Ww 
that whenever th 
should be prepat 
| 

We : 
ol those observations, 

plan of education whi 

wisest and best. 

Saying anythi FS 
(deeming it t 

he hoped | 

l und to 

scheme, which, with its privy lors, | 4 ag a ee bani sulin 


its books, its 


; it, salary would 
appeared to be ful ; { id h 1 ' ' ther ques- 
eqs, tion I | . Gentleman, he did 

Lord John Russell, it ly to the nobl ticipate th e board would have 
Lord’s question, sta t certainly | any funds from which to n any allow- 
was not the intention [ rninent | ane to sch Is. a re shoul > any 
propose another grant of 20,000/. { ’ te of mon he itish and Foreign 
erection of school-houses, would b 100! Society, th nicl make an 
matter of consideration wheth th propriatior sf that sun - but he did not 


alarming miscl 


should this year be any grant for that pu ix tl ny vote of the present year 

pose Or n Mt. ; \ ! { | p sal. 
Mr. Gladstone wished te yw, whether Mr. ¢ fone observed, that at present 

the proposed board of education was to sum of mone was inually voted to aid 

| 

at the same time holding other offices. Ile! to know wh thes oard of educa- 

understood the noble IJ | 

was to be composed of privy councillors ; | it leith f schools ‘hool- houses, 

but he did not distinctly understand,)in which schools or school-houses any 

whether they were to be persons actually | form of religion, no form of religion, 

holding other oflices. > OW 

Other point also, a point of much greater ord John Rt ! repeated, tha » did 

consequence—a point of the most vit ( iticipat hat any sum which might 

importance —upon which he wished to | voted this year wou ye applied either 


composed entirely of persons unp: 11 th uiiding of school-houses. He wished 


} 4 + ' | 
ord to state, tl Lwoul I to make grants of money, 


more clearly informed. ‘The nob! O1 I yt schools or se l-houses. The 
had given no intimation labl 
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grant voted in former years in aid of 


schools under the guidance of the British 


and Fore ign School Society. If it were | 


intended to appropriate any of the public 


money to any other class of schools, be | 


should think it necess iry to make a state- 
ment to that effect in bring 
bill. 

Mr. S. O’Brien « xpress Ms genera 


concurrence in the plan of education pr 


wc in the 


1 


posed by the noble Lord. Ile 1 
but one thing—that the amount 


orant was 


proposed 
A grant of 30,000/. a-year to meet th 
oreat and 
populous country was absolutely ridicu- 
lous. He hoped that the ioble Lord 
would be prepared to pro} 4 
least 200,Q000/. for this pul 

Mr. Goulburn expresset 
the noble Lord would lay 


deficiency of education in 1 


1 


the definite rules which 

board in the distributi 
be applied fo the purp ses of 
Viscount Sandon, alluding 
schools W 
for the ed: 
’ 


know what guarant 


11 


h it was prop 


] 
} 
i 
} t 
t 


cation of teacl 
nature of the religious 
given in those schools ? 
Lord John Russell, 
servation of the ri 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn), stated, that he wished to 
have as early an opportunity as | 


of stating to the lous , the 


which the Government to: 


ect, because much 


sent prevailed u 
House would not 
sent to any vot of 
informed of the exact course 
vernment intended to pursu 


Lord, the Me mbet 


yr Liverpor (Viscount 


{\ 
’ , , ] 
lL asked him how the doctrines 
. 4} ’ ] } 4 | ’ 
of the Church of Enelan re to | ua- 


That un- 


Sandon), ha 


ranteed in the norma 
doubted|y was one oO he points upon 
which the be ( uld have 
to deliberate. 
must be a 
Eneland to 
Church. 

Sir R. Peel thought Y » ereatest 
Importance, before the Hous vas called 
upon to give any vote on this subject, that 


these points should be settled—that the 
| 


House should be placed in possession of 
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| upon which this board of education would 
| be guided. For observe, if the House 
made the vote merely upon an under- 
standing that hereafter the board should 
decide in what way the system of educa- 
tion to be adopted should be made to 
iccord with the principles of the Church 
loft England, they would be leaving to the 
board the widest pos ible discretion. No 
doubt, the proper time for discussing this 
point would be when the proposal was 
made for the grant of moncy. It would 
then be perfectly open to the House, if it 
‘thought the discretionary power extended 
board too great, to take the course 

he, under such’ circumstances, 
ecidedly take, of objecting to the 

ogether. Tle had not expected 

that the noble Lord would upon that oc- 
casion have entered into any exposition 
» views which the Government enter- 

this subject, because the nobli 

notice indicated nothing more than 
presentation of papers. The noble 

rd’s statement, therefore, had taken him 

He had listened to it with 
the utmost attention, and confessed that 
ihe feared the plan it unfo.ded must be 
pen to much greater objection than 
would appear from any thing contained in 
ithe statement itself, but which was to be 


inferred from the ready assent given to it 


hy surprise. 


t 


by several hon. Gentlemen who enter- 
tained views upon the subject of education 
nerally, from which he totally dissented. 


Lord proposed to establish a 


exclusively of persons 


lsituations. He should 

Mts as to the policy of OiViIng 

so composed of official men, 

necessarily party men, j 

intendence or controlling 
| power ovel a matter of so much Import- 

ance as a system of general cducation. 

The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr, 
Wyse), in giving his assent to the pro 
p sed plan, said it was entirely satisfac- 
tory to him. Another hon. Gentleman 
'speaking from the same quarter of th 
House, also declared that he was perfe etly 
lit; nav, even went so far as 

Y . grant of 200,0002, a-year, to 

ced under the control of this board. 

| He would only observe that the grant of 
such a sum would at once have the eftect 
| of giving to the board a controlling powet 
| over the system of education to be adopted 
| throughout the country. The noble Lord 


distinct information as to the principles | in the first part of his speech, combated a 
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number of objections, which he had never [a grant of 20,0002, to be distributed by 
heard made. The noble Lord appeared | the Treasury, it was perfectly well known 
to be labouring under an apprehension | to the House of Commons that instrue- 
which, as far as he was coneerned, was | tion in the principles of the Church of 
entirely without foundation. The noble | England was not an indispensable condi- 
Lord told the House that at the perio ion in the distribution of that grant. I 
the Revolution, and upon the accession of | believe that that was fully uhderstood by 
the house of Hanover, the liberty of 1 louse: and after the assent which 
cation had been disputed by a party i s given to that grant, and the little 
the State; and the noble Lord seeme Opposition it received, must say, that 
imply that there was a di ns which the noble Lord 
of some party in the State at present dis. | seemed to intimate to-night, and which, 


| 
| 


t } 


posed to interfere with tl Ire n of 1d: yr from th harmony that has pre- 
cation. The noble Lord to la-} vailed among tl Gentlemen opposite, 
bour under an apprehension tha h civen such universal satisfaction to 
were persons who intended to propose that | | supporters, do appear to me to be 
the Established Church should have s I rath roundiless, lor, in the grant of 
power over the education of the people, | last year, the 1 mmons had as- 
and that the people, though dissenti sented to this IncIpl namely, that they 
from the Fstablished Church, should b vel red, u ertain conditions, 
compelled to receive instructior n its} to gran iblic money for the construction 
doctrines. He could only Say for h of school-ho 3H hich school-houses 
that he should offer the most enuous | an exclusive education it e doctrines of 
Opposition in his power to any pl that} the irch of Engla should not neces- 
would violate the perfect liberty f educa It pre ’ I l, which 
tion. At the meeting at 
tended, it was for this that they contended Je Lord’ nd. It must be an appre- 
-that they (the members of the [stab- | hension, either that there 1 nh intention 
lished Church) should enjoy e sami rt part of some to retu i. grant this 
benefit of liberty of education which they] year on a nilar ] ‘iple; or, what is 


were content that others shoul: nyoy. | still more in ybable, a determination on 


which he at-| has raised thes ipprehensions the 


This they claimed to themselves the per- | the part of others to comps 1e education 
fect right to do to form socl tres and t to | I ecord e with the principles of 
establish schools in connection with the | the tablished Church. Whether there 
Church, and to insist upon it  ( be any su entions | know not, but I 
tial condition of the education viven | I never | ha iny such were 
he childret lt | tained fore n this H use. Now, 
structed in them should be brought up in wish to ask the noble Lord, whether this 


the principles of the Established Church. | board, ¢ mj ! of privy councillors and 
hon 


in those schools, that t 


[ hope (continued the right these func- 
the noble Lord does not dissent his{ tions, which 1 reasury has hitherto 
proposition. We claim for ourselves th performed with respect to the appropria- 
right which the Roman Catholics exercise, | tior f these fund believe hitherto 
which the Dissenters of every class exer- | t! or I | ’ the grant has been 
cise, and which it is perfectly just that] tl - that you wanted ) encourage 





they should exerciss namely, hat educa- | t which, after all, is of the ut- 
tion being free, and liberty of in ction | n ncourage, namely, 
having been established, we, tl ) lu ry, s for the pur- 
of the Church of England, should enjoy} p nd promotio f education. That 
that liberty for ourselves which we readily} ws he pervading principle of the grant. 
concede to others. 4 he meeting at mu said, ** \W ill not take upon our- 
which I attended these w the principles | selves exclusively the charge of the educa- 
which were contended for. ‘he noble} tion e poor; but we will encourage 
Lord appeared to apprehend tha h hose who have a local interest in the 
House of Commons was inclined to rest re rity and peace of the country, in the 


the vote for education exclusively to in-| protection of property, and in the moral 
struction in the principles of the Church. | improvement of the 
1 


Now, I apprehend, that when the noble| will encourage them by making advances 
Lord, in the course of last year, proposed | from time to time to those who exert them- 


ir fellow creatures ; we 
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closest application to that trade, 
the 


se instructed 


learner an immense 


Wai Ss ‘hools 
os 1 


difficulty tI 


J CAuUnOL CE 


Lord very justly 
iwh a difference of 
country upon this 
he thought it was 


nt 


is my impres 
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myself not only the right of neg 
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whether so much zeal would have been 
shown if there had not been in some other 
quarters—I do not say the Government, 
but amongst other porti yns of the commu- 
nity _-a dispos sition evinced to forward this 
subjec tof education. {f must certainly be 
permi'ted to doubt, whether, if there had 
been no such changes as \ 
late years, there would have been any 
further exertion on the subject of educa- 
tion than we saw during the very long 
period of years, when those who assumed 
to themselves to be exclusively the friends 
of the Church had the almost unopposed 
management of public affairs. While sce- 
ing with very great pleasure the exertions 
that have been recently made, and learn- 
ing with equal pleasure, that there is an 
awakening upon this subject on the part 
of those who certainly have been slum- 
bering a long time, still | do entertain— 


> 


groundless as the right hon, Baronet may 
think them—some apprehensions with re- 
gard to the manner in which this newly- 
awakened zeal would be exercised, if there 
were no suspicions timely aroused as to 


the possibility of its being abused and 
! 
t 


have seen of 


' 
} 
i 


perverted to ends very mischievous; bi 


cause I, in common with others, have seen 
theories propounded, and have seen doc- 
trines advanced in respect to the state 
of the Church, which I certainly think, if 
pushed out to their full consequences, 
would in the end establish that which the 
right hon. Baronet says he should oppose, 
namely, a system by which the whole edu- 
cation of the peo] le would. be placed in 
the hands of the Church, and by which 
none but members of that Chureh would 
have the right of partaking of that educa- 
tion. Ido not indeed believe, that even 
if it had not been the fact, that a great 
portion of the people were alive upon the 
subject of rst founded upon the 
principles of religious freedom, any such 
emeiaes: were likely to have hap- 
pened; but [ do think if public attention 
had not been called to it, there might have 
been reason to apprehend some very con- 
siderable innovation upon a subject which 
seemed to have been scttled bot th i law 
and by the general grants of this House, 
which have taken place of late years. [ 
certainly do entertain in some degree these 
apprehensions; and therefore I stated them. 
But I trust, 
House, whether the plan of the Government 
be approved of or not, will be decidedly in 
favour of freedom of education, 


§ COMMONS} 


thatthe general feeling of the | 


the Metropolis. Ste 


Mr. Briscoe begged leave to call the 
attention of the House to the state of re- 
ligion and education in the remote parts 
of the country. He hoped that some 
alteration would take place on that sub- 


ject, and that the most necessitous parts 


of the country would not be the most 
neglected. , 

Papers to lie on the table, and be 
printed, 


IMPROVEMENT or THE Merrorotts.] 
Sir Matthew Wood, pursuant to notice, 
moved for the appsenraont of a Select 
Committee to take into their consideration 


the several plans for the Improvement of 


the Metropolis, concerning which reports 
were made to this House in the years 
1836, 1837, and 1838; together with any 
other plans for the same object which they 
might deem deserving of consideration, 
and to re ae their opinion as to the e xpe - 
diency of adopting any of the said im- 
prove ments; and also as to the best means 
of carrying the same into effect. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that it had been 
insinuated that the re-appointment of this 
Committee was for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what their construction was of the 
Act of Parliament relating to the im- 
provements of the avenues leading to the 
new Royal Exchange. To this he strongly 
objected. The law officers of the crown 
were the proper persons to construe an 
act of Parliament for the euidance of the 
Government. If, therefore, the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee was not necessary 
for the purpose of carrying out the ceneral 
improvement of the metropolis, he hoped 
the House would not consent to the 
motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if the meaning of his hon, Friend was, that 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
suggested the present motion, he begged 
distinctly to disavow it. If it had been 
his object to revive the Committee, he 
would have been himself the person to 
make the proposition to the House. Th 
made withont any knowledge 
about it 


notion was 
on his part. He knew nothing 
until he saw the notice on the paper. At 
the same time, he should be guilty of con- 
cealing half the case if he did not state to 
the House, that if the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Matthew Wood) had not proposed to re- 
new this Committee, he, for one, should 
have done so, with the direct object his 


‘hon, Friend (Sir Robert Inglis) had men- 
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tioned, and upon which he had declared | Probably he had some scheme in reserve, 
it to be his intention to oppose the motion. | The only object which the Committee 
He would not now go into 2 consideration | would have to consider was, the means of 


of the case of the Royal Exchange. He had | improving the metropolis, and of facili- 


taken the earliest opportunity of laying on | tating the communication between the 
the table of the House, a copy of the cor- | different parts of it. The latter was a 
respondence which had occurred on the} point which \ had always been much 
subject; and there was no part of the} more aj neglect than the other great 
question which he should not be prepared | citi f Europe. He hoped, therefore, 
to explain, if, after hon. Members had | the House woul it throw any obstrue- 
read the papers, they should entertain any | tion in the way ‘urtl considering 
doubt respecting any portion ol | 

what he was anxious about at th 

moment was, to cuard himself, ro the 

ment of the LH USE, fr yn tl Supt { \ iI? N TICE ( ScorT- 
that he had prompted the hon. Alderman \ND.) | lace se to: move, in 
to take a ste p which he was himself n- | pursuance OF notice, that Committee be 
willing to take, for the 
ine, under the cloak 

interpretation of an 


The papers respecting the transaction re-] this very unportant subject, he should en- 


lating to the Royal Exchange having been} deavout | 1 manner that would 
so short a time before the House, it would} divest 1 nyihing that could possibly 
be premature for him to enter upon the| adm boing construed into a_politi- 
subject. But if the Committee should be | cal question. ‘The judges of the Scottish 


re-appointed, he would submit to the} courts were preity nearly equally divided 
House, whether it would not be proper to] in political opinions. He desired no other 
refer the Commissioners to the Commit- | Committee but such as would give a pure 
tee, not with a view to obtain from them | and disinté d de n upon the ques- 
aconstruction of an Act of Parliament, | t hich would be brought before them. 
but to ascertain whether a due considera- | He understood that an opinion prevailed, 
tion of those papers did not show, thatthe; that questions of this kind ought not to 
Treasury had acted upon the distinct un ibmitted ¢ he consideration of a 
derstanding that the report of that Com-j| committee, but that it should be left to 
mittee, as communicated to the Treasury, | tl vernment oint out and prescribe 
through the House, would be adopted. ich 1 \ vere sufficient, and effect 

Captain Wood said, if the expense of} the char ecessary in the jurisprudence 
improving the avenues to the Royal 


the yuntry. In the year 1834, an 
change was to be defrayed by a tax, why| hon. M 


mber obtained a committee to 
was not that tax openly propos n the | tal nt ‘onsideration the amount of 
ght for by means | ry to be paid to the judges in the 
of a Committee ? s of Scotland, and also to inquire 
Sir Robert Peel saw no objection to t int e nature of the duties of those 
re-appointment of the Committee, nor did | judges, ere, then, was a precedent for 
he know of any objection to refer the} his. pri t motion. Tle meant to bring 
papers relating to the Royal Exchange } under ‘onsideration of the House the 
them. At all events, considering that} present state he court of session, of the 

! 

1 


several eenth men had mratuitously le ] rial | t| ‘Oul yf ec trial before 


House, rather than sou 


voted their time to the devising of pla s| the court of appeal, the of trial be- 
for the lai provement of the ropoils, | fore the Clary and ge ‘ral courts, and 
thought there could be no o! to; t m r in the criminal 
further consideration being gi tot lc id als the court of 
plans, especially as they would not be in} t is. | before he drew the attention 
the slightest degree committing themselv rf yuse the first potut that he had 
as to the question whether there should | mentioned, he wished to observe that 
be any tax or not imposed on account of | t! was, no doubt, over all the land an 
those plans. It was possible, that the ) tre for an alteration and for an 
hon. and worthy Alderman might propose t} 


| ii 
some other tax, besides a tax on coals. | tice ; It app ared that small debt courts 


ie administration of jus- 
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if the use of written evidence 
y understand that loc yurts wereto,; and pleadings, to the exclusion of all 
introduced. In the ) y ndot wr, and | leclared that at that fiven 


re many i rts, *h 1¢ period } vas alm mpossible to perse- 


to be improved, and th » als ained ¢ 
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had passed that house relative to the acts 
of sederunt, it was now quite possibl< 
for no less than forty-three papers to be 
He had last year 
procured returns which mad 
which would i 
Those returis n reduc 
so as to wive a numerical result, and 
| 


aemoti 


presented in one cause. 
an exp Sure 
} 


had be 


facts which th V 
extraordinary. He t 
turn of the 
found that 

action (all short acti 
within a year being 


Sheriuis 


the avera 


days, Or a Causi 


three years and ninety-eight 
the Court; and this after an 
passed which declared it exp 
accelerate the administration 

The average of 
each sheriff gay 


limes 
judgment was four: 


during which the causes 


the av rave time p 
were lying waiting for judgment, was 277 
days and a fraction. In to this he 
might very likely be told, that a royal 
commission had that there 
were among the Membeis, as he admitted, 


uswer 


} 


been issued: 
them 


Cx ntleman Opj osite 


= 


several excellent persons, and amon 
the hon. and learned 
whose ability he freely acknowk 
that this commission was doing the same 
duties as he proposed for the consideration 
of the Committee; but in answer 
he would read to the House- 
granted him a committee h¢ 

-——what was the opinion of on 
sent judges with res} 


to this 


and if they 


Wou d prove 


ect to this law com- 


mission :—‘* As there are no reporters pre- 


sent,” said this judge, *¢ I may quietly tell 
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nesses were.” As to the Court of Teinds, 

it never got through its business; but this 

In 
! 

many parishes there were two great ques- 

and he believed, that in 

three 


was no fault of the presiding officers. 


tions unsettled, 
were 
¥ 


this 1 


some parishes there 


but 


questions 
iy arose entirely 
the C 


He came next 


ol urt, which 
oper. 
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il 


not ¢ 


my} 
yect which wot 
delicacy if they d 


one c 
Il know the un- 
of | is hon. Irie j 
te }. Ile ex 
il judicatur 


Ih a more ob) 


of creat 
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10 
crimin 
any other. Phe 

y blame, however, attribut 
sent Lord Advocate, for h 
Lord . would 
ime to look into this subj et fully, 
cies of the pr scent 
} 


preat Cesso 


the great enel 


Advoeate and of his 
\ He knew th 
performed, and he believs d it was not pos- 
sible for the pows nature to periit 
them to go through more fatigue; and it 
the improvement were to be eflected at all, 
by not 
nected with the administration of justicy : 
He knew the duties of the office of Lo 
Ad and he believed that the y h 
zealously, and faithfully 
ormed by the pres nt Lord Advocat 


dutie S the V 


r of 
r] 
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it must be done some ont con 
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, 
vocate, te 


}and his predecessor, but it was quite im- 


of the pre- | 
| Lord Advocate was appointed. 


you that you need be under no apprehen- 


sion on account of the law commissioners 


or think that they will injure the Court 
Session. A set of old 
writers are too shrewd 
break their own heads.” | 


and 


and ~ nsible to 


idvocates 


Name, name !| 


mel 
| 


' attendance 


He thoucht that he had a bette r hold over | 


but 
name 


mn his 


the House by not namivg the author; 
rive him a committee, and he would 
him at once. Washe not ther 
cause if he could ? [le was not going about 
the bush. but he was setting about his 
business fairly and Now as 
to the jury trials, he had no returns of 
what the commissioners had donc 


> ana 


tO 


ne | ably. 


ion 


] 
} 
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when he wanted to know even what wit- 
nesses had been examined, he got a reply, 
perhaps sufficiently explicit and suffici nily 
courteous, that when the report was 
produced, he would know who the wit- 


“¢ 





possible that eith could effect an amend- 
ment. Let the House consider how th 
He was 
some distinguished Advocate who had 
like the Chief Justice in England, to 
the very top of his profession, but without 
| ’ 3 to th 


Scott S| 
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se 
risen, 


attention 
branch of for the 

system of circuits did not admit of th 
1 the highest Members of t 
circuits were 


evoting any of his 


the system, 
of 


| 
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profession—in fact, the at- 
tended by mere vouths and tyros, and this 
: he deficiencies in Scotland 
of jury trials. Ue alleged nothing per- 
val against the administration of justice, 
nuded that 


upon Was One 


was owing to t 
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he only cont the syst 
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The powers 


the pro- 


injurious in the highest S 
and privil ges of the p ople. 


intrusted to junior branches of 


,fession far exceeded that to which th 


experience or their situation entith d them. 
It w the system, however, he repeated, 
which he considered to be improper, and 


not the persons who were engaged in 


ads 
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carrying it out; it was of the law which | might complain against any 


was executed, and not of the judge 
whom it was put in force that 

plained. He had himself gone a ci 
with a view to ascertain the extent of th 
mischief which i f 
to him that it was most 
should be in the powei of Gentlemen s 
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existed, and 
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young as those who a¢ 
Advocate to say 
be dischat 


it was 


wi O was ft 


who to | nd th | 
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said absolut 
view to the eeneral revision of the syste 
that a committe should be 
look into the 
the criminal cou 


sheritts’ 


fiction 
With regard to t 


juris 


rts, 


courts, which were th ext t 
which he would refer, he did not mean 
enter largely into. th question flect 
them, because he had endeavoured to « 


tain a committee 
Session, but, in 
Gentleman 
his object had been defeated; but, 

must say, that he thought it of essential 
consequence that that part of the ju: 
dence should be inquired into, and he 
thought that the other House of Parlia 
ment ought not to be permitted by its in- 
terference to reject the most useful part 


of a measure which was prop sed to ther 


upon the subject 
consequence Of th 


Opposite voting ag 


iSpru- 
‘ 


without any reason being assigned, for he had 
no hesitation in saying that he had watched 
the proceedings of the bill before the t 
houses of Parliament last Session, in its 
progress through the House of Lords, and 
no reason whatever had been assigued by 
the noble Lord who sucgested the ex] 
sion of four clauses contained in it fo: 


1) 
doing, and those clauses w 
in 


ng importance. In pointing ou 
Hlouse the etlect of the 


existing system, 
; i nl ° 
could not do so better than by stating that 
the fact w is, that the peopk ippeare l 
have been made for the laws and lawyers, 
and not the laws and lawyers for the 


people. It amounted to that. 
authorizing Acts of sederunt was 
of extreme 
stood, it was in 


‘The system 


one Injustice, 


thie power of th Lords of 
Session to refuse to promulgate the ac 
of sederunt, and they had even sa 


there was no necessity for them to be 
posted against the walls of the court- 
house, although by these very th 


were taxed to the 


people amount of two 
millions. There were no means by which 
this amount might be reduced or taxed 

ho means by which the people of Scotland 
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and those whose pul were to be swe ited 
were not mad equainted with the con- 
tents of th ls ubtti they were actually 
lled upon t pay 5 iv, even the sale 

t t p of the printer, by 

{ e€ pre r circulation, 

| 1 refused, : tl sround that 

} y Bentham, in 

Vall up e state of the 

tis! , that they were so 

ny} t I | il ' rofession, 

t come of it, that im- 

} ts wel { : the course of 
ide, but that whatever alteration 

ted, lawyers would con- 

tI soin eans th to keep the 
peo] ick, and th | ecdiiction it was 
\ is had been but too truly verified. 

He be US d to sk t learned Attorney- 
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o i jury system? Why were they 
not as well able to judge of cases as the 
particular inhabitants of the city of Edin- 
burgh 2? When Lord Brougham, in 183 + 
ibandoned those clauses of the Local 
Courts Bill, which would have given the 
courts Jurisdiction in eases of debts 

intine to 20/., he said, that his reason 
for doing so was, that, if it were carried, 
t would ¢ ( lean Westminster Hall ;” 
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reason would prevail in Scotland under 
Cirecunistances. Ther could be 

bt, that the most ample justice was 

tl 1 « rts as they were now 

ted, and ppeal given from 

m to tl ( f sberiit was a p rfect 
dit ind he thought this would be 
\ S 3 entioning facts, The 
nun of cases of sn debts disposed 
lL) the sheriff substitute in one year, 

r thshire, is 3,887, while the ap- 

to tl hief sheriff were 118 only 
ul er, In ! 1imMe county ot 

rel ] wl hit 528 civil causes 
had been dispe t ¢ 213 criminal 
had Lik } place, » that Zia per- 

! wei wed to t 1 before 
thou one of t in being al 

| to obta civil justice by the same 
means ‘T total 1umbet of cases 
in f la t! sheriff substi- 
tu vas bet six and seven tl usand, 
hi { }| tO | t \ “tnecu#®re 
\ 600 only in number. The 
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ness was arranged, was to cause immense | they desired to put an end to slavery, have 


delay, and it was impossible for a ca 
come before the Court of S« 
had been goine on 
tween two and thre 
the House m 
System which he had endeav 


scribe was in its 


now endeavoured to st 
reasons for asking tl 
mittee, with a view to < 


try no confidence existed in 
which suitors were 


no man expected the 


he was entitled 
time, or in a just and equitable manne 
The expenses 
was similarly injurious ; 
matters, so props rly c 
out of the present iconven 
proceeding, and of tl 
of writing and printing employe 
defied hon, Gentlemen opposite to show 


ympl uned of, arose 


ate 
we, 


delay or this expense. 
required, but t ' 
. ¢ | 

Vn up, and Daf 
by the remnant of | 
Parliament, now called | 


for their having originat 
he did blame them f 
and support of | 
evil might be easily ret 
would permit an ing 
he must say, that 

could be in no w Ly 


a lopting the cours: 


so 
mission whic il 


the subye ct, mu 


House, howeve 


prese nt system co 





were Conce rned itt 


a 
which was m¢ 


Kast-Indian monopoly, have em 
nonopolists thems 


propriety of the step, or would they, when 











asked the advice of those who were inter- 
ested in its continuance ? No, they would 


not, and why, then, had an opposite 


course been pursued here, and why had 


persons whose interest It was to support 


the existing system been employed t 
report upon t| necessity of its ilteration 
He had before stated his belief upon the 
ime subject upon the same grounds, but 
the application which he had made was 
refused, He was convinced, however, 
that if a mixed Committee were granted 
e result of their deliberations would | 
1 character very different from that ot 
the commission which had already sat, and 
the sugcvestion and recommendatiot 
which they would make he was persuad 
would be altogether opposed to th 


hy | ad h therto been acted upon, if 
conclusion, the hon. Member moved that 
a Select Committee should be appointed 
to inquire into the mode of administering 
justice In'S ‘otland 
The Lord Advo ale said, that the only 
dificulty which he had, was, not in an 
swering any one point put by the hon 
Member as a ground for the granting of 


the committee for which he p! aved, but 


the selection of one which presented th 
sm llest rea n for t! motion being 
ac ed to. the hon. Gentleman had 
cone over every department of the law 
cot] }, ar lh im le observations 01 
most of them, none of which, however 
ay ) } to | { | on iny ver\ 
strons ground. He had often expressed 
. wish that tl hi Crentleman would 
ttend th OF rt f ‘ sion fora mont 
and he had ex ssed his belief, that t 
I 1», Member 1 that time would hav i 
opportunity of acquiring some knowledg 
in reference to their pi ling lew 
confident that if the hon. Member had 
ted upon t sugorest , he would 
I veda reat d il of inf ymation,a d 
ould ha \ 1 the matter In a \V 
dif it light from that in which he 1 
looked 1 What ; the natu 
the present motion, however? Was the] 
Member ser n making it? The | 
Gentleman must recollect that on the 
ubject al cS iff’s Courts, ae 
mittee of t House had t in th t 
vea What better right had the H 
then to believe that any committee now 
appoint |, would be more successful 1 
its inquiries than that? If the hor 
Member had desired to set up any par- 








ticular grievance, he should have brought | removed, and their 


} 


forward that point before the House, and | formed by one of the ju 


should have made it out, but according | of . l) lees 
to the hon. Member’s | 
be n¢ cessary to have 
ent committees 
topics on which 
iV, howe ver, 
in whic hi any 
ind carefully examinea 


} } 
} ( 


so many atte mpts 
prove it, as the law 

time of Lord Grenvill 

time jury trials wer 

Scotland, and the hor 

why not have them 

could not be so well aw 

were acquainted with the 

tending such undertakings o! 
danger and trouble accompanying 
introduction of an entirely new 
throughout a country, howeve1 

that system might be in its efle 
where. No man could be more a 
or more zealous than he was, in 
vouring to introduce reforms, wh: 
were needed; but it was impossibl 
suppose that an attempt to inti 
system like that of trial by 
cases could be at first and at or 
ful. It had been in exist 
operation in England fora 
and not only jud res 


hesses had acq ulre | 
i 
usefulness and importancs 


duction of such a 


country where it was previous] 
A 
kK 


was an undertaking wl 
tended with infinitely gt 
than could be surmounte¢ 
the absence of the jury 
plained of in some cases, 
not be denied, that it v 
highly beneficial, and he 
hat in many particulars t! 
it now stood, was far su; 
as it existed in this 
instance, the e 
chancery courts, 
courts. While thes 

land, formed the sul 

in various courts, in Scotl 
courts of jurisdiction had 
and all the various duti 
under one system. Th 

spoke of the number of 
he consider how many situations had b 

by this means abolished ? First, five of 
the judges of the Exchequer had been 


7\ 
land } 
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one of the judges was suffering from in- | pulous and conscientious in sifting the 
| whole of the evidence before pronouncing 


firmity; but although a doubt had been 
expressed whether this had been caused by 
length of service or the extent of labour to 
which that functionary was exposed 
could assure the House, that that doubt 
vas one which ought not to have been ex 
pr ssed, for he « uld as ert, that the im 


firmity of the learnedindividual wascaused, 


. ' - } ' 
entirely by bis t constant and Jaborious 
, x Y 1 
attention to the du Of his Offi LI 
believed, that althouch tl nfirmity v 
severe, it was not likely to prove lasting, 


the learned individual would be 
again able to resume his avocations, an 
he was confident, that the hon. Membei 
would agree with him in saying, that ther 
could not be any person more zea ha 
the learned judge tu question, in the dis 
charge of his duty, or more desirous of 
resuming his labours. The hon. Membei 
had referred also to another instance, and 
this was indeed a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, for the individual in question 
was one whose talents and whose character 
entitled him to the respect of all, and he 
was one of the most distinguished and 
most able judges on the bench. As re- 
garded the question of the retiring salaries 
of the judges, there needed not another 
committee, for the report of the commis- 
sion expressly approved of 
ation, that the judge s should be enabled 


to retire on the: full salaries at aenl 

that injustice to criminals was usual in 
Scotland; on the contrary, he called on 
the hon. Member for Greenock t prove a 
single instance in which a-— criminal 
had not had fall justice done to him, 


Every person accused, was furnished wi 
list of the wit 


and nt 


a copy of the indictment, a 


nesses, and a list of the jurors; 


stantiated 


‘ 
unless proved by two competent witness 


charge was looked on as. sn 


In England, on the other hand, there was 
great room for injustice; for by the pra 
tice of the courts it was possible for a 
man to be tried in the Criminal Court on 
the very day of his committal by the ma- 
gistrate. He was thus precluded from 
making any sufficient preparat 
defence, and great opportunity was given, 
ifa conspiracy exist d against him, for th 
infliction of an unjust sentence. Notwith- 


ngency in NcotL- 


standing the greater str 
land, more convictions in proportion to 
committals took pl ice in thate yuntry than 
in England or in Ireland, although juries 
were known in Scotland to be most scru 


their verdict. As regarded the financial 


| part of the question, it was already in 


| On the first of Januaryin th 


proof, that in the judicial establishment of 


the country a saving of from 54,0002. te 
68,0002. per annum had been etlected., 


! present year, 
4] ‘ j y 
further alteration had come into effect, 

' 


hit was caleuiated 14,0002. a year 


vould be ived to suitors in Seotland, by 
reduetions in e fer f the courts; vot 
t| hon ‘lemb “ 1OT¢ the fleet of lbs 


new arrangement could be known, called 
for a committee of inquiry. Ile by ho 
nied, that there might not be 
room for improvement in the admuinistra- 


tion of the law in Scotland, and he ga 


} 3 : ae = 
(the hon, Member full credit for a desir 


i tard it, 


o effect what he conceived to be improve- 
ment, for that person was no friend to his 
ry who would not desire to see im- 


count 


| provement; but he must say, that the 


, 
course proposed by the kon. Member was 


one, that so far from aiding 


improvement, was calculated much to re- 
by forcing on the attention of a 
Committee of that House subjects calcu- 
lated more to provoke distaste and disgust, 
from their dryness and want of interest, 
than to induce a full, fair, and sifting 
inquiry. Ile did not conceive it necessary 
him to enter further into the question, 

he therefore should content himselt 
the motion, for the reasons 


ut adverting to the various subjects inti 

luced in the speeches of his hon. and 
irned Friends, would observe on = on 

question alene—the fitness or unfitness of 


} } ’ 


the judi ial bench of Scotland for the duc 
; duties resting upon them. 
\t the present moment four of the judges 
jualified by personal infirmity from 
serving, so tl 
that the 
event of il/ness among the other judges, 
be led al until their re- 


suspended altogether 


were Gis 
t there was great danger, 


public business might, in th 


overy Three of the judges in question 
\ lisqualitied iia st vay as to leave 
nO pe of their ever being able again ef- 
| fi iy tO perform the duties of theu 
off Ile now referred particularly to 
one Ww! le he desired {oO express his 
hich resnect for his professional character) 


? 
| 
| 
| 


i . : 
who, by reason of bis great age and othe! 
infirmities, had come nearly to a state ol 
In the 


mental imbecility. next case, the 


the cause of 
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learned individual was stone-deaf, and the! Clerk the fullest meed of praise for the 
third was at the present moment so af-| manner in which he had discharged his 
flicted by the hand of Providence, that it) duties; and it was cratifying to find that 
was extremely unlikely he would ever b ifter a short interval of absence he was 
able again to preside in a court of justice. | lik ly to return to his Court with recruited 


In the case of the fourth judge, there streneth, not only of body but of mind. 


reason to hope that, perhaps he ivht With re pe he verable individual 


long be enabled to resume his | | presid in | urt 1 is abs nce, 
effect of the present state of 
however, that, in fact, there \ 
efficient judges. ‘The facts | 
were currently know: 
Edinburgh, and 
some inquiry. 
support the 
for Greenock 
calculated to 
But he thoug! 
had been made in 
; 4 would have 
public attention to 
ever, that judges who were 
bility of further usefult 
advantage of the law, whi 
retiring allowances, which 
slightest objection 
Mr. Fox Maul 
what had falleu fr 
say a few words, because 
stated were really the 
reflect discredit 4 
they had not look 
Jance to the administration 
Scotland. With re? irc 
Friend had stated, this was the 
he had heard that that distinzuts! 
venerable judge (Lord Gilltes) was afflict 


with mental imb cility, Th it he was ministration 


bending under the weight of years, he (Mr. of th ti f that country. With re- 
Maule) was not prepared to assert; but. s to tl nts mentioned by the hon. 
that his mental faculties were not adequate rentiemat bt entertained so 
to the disc hare of his duties he was p ( in Oph on them, that he could 
pared to deny. It was no 
men of large familtes s 
even under the weight of declining ye | f rd ar 1 na bill, and lay it on 
to maintain their position and receive their | the Table, hat t might discuss, 


SUPprising that wan y el nce ubstantiate his 


t 
hould orle, vs, y, ther e, did he not come 


salaries from the public to an hour when | porn y point, those rms which he 
perhaps it would be more udent it | fl tthe jud | establishment of Scot- 
1 ? , ’ } . 
they should retire from the 

their public duties. Was 

ded however, that the feelin: 

in leaning to the interests of his famil nitting some n sures, b sesucha 
should wholly overlook the interest of the urse could hav » satisfactory effect. 
ht j | 


public. For the first time in twenty-ei ouse further 


years, after active and zealous s rvices, one | on this subject, belli ix it would pause 
distinguished judge was absent from his | | befor ed » propositions 
post.—No one who had looked to the ad- 

ministration of justice in Scotland, could | ir Ge e Clerk rejoiced exceedingly 
hesitate in dealing out to the Lord Justice | that the hon, Gentlen he ‘ Secre- 
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whose duty it was 
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present 
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constant communicatior 
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derably axainst 


able ] rson, 
i 
the « 


possib to see the sligh ) ms 
that mental debility to which the hon. 
Member had alluded. hservations 
of thie hon. Bart. the Memb ior ford 
(Sir G, Clerk) had done away with the ne- 
s saying a il that he 


] 
had intended to state; but he could not 


stat 
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sit still and hear allusions which he thought 
iszht have been made in more gentle lan. 
guage by the hon. Member—and he begged 


to bear his testimony to the inaccuracy of 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


i the hon. Member’s statements. 
| The 
| uded 

ihe d | 

ed t V 

tirely concurred in tl 

learned 

had | 


how justice 


Attorney-General, having been 
to ) po nte dly by his hon. and 
‘riend, the Member f 
o make a few observations. 

view taken of 


Friend, 


vad ay 


)} Gree nock 
ae 
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Lord 
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’ Court. 
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ly introduced; but 


jury required to 
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Trial by 
lerstood witnesses, 
was 

hon. Gentlemar 

yy jury to be mor 

and he said, 

by jury had been intro- 
ruined 
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Why, what he had 
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His hon. Friend 
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Lord Advocate 
Scotland, therefor 
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puty to represent him 
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yt S 


hat dept have scretion 


a 
prosecuted, and how 
ould be conducted 
easons for thinking, that 
iblic prosecutor might be 


ho shoul 
prosecutl h 
There were great 1 
the office of pul 
| introduced into England with advantage. 
He believed, that it would be much bette 
f a prosecution were instituted by a re- 
;sponsible adviser, who was able to say 


| 
| 
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which cases should be brought before a 
jury and which should not, than that the 
matter should be left to blind cl 

to the passions of individuals. 


Administration of 
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knowl 


Mr. Hope 


"1 + } 
own | 


rst nal ag 
lance, much that 
H scot h d 
not deny, that great improvements might | hon. Friend, 
advanced ¢ facilitated by the lrew’s, had | 
mittee proposed by his hon, Frien had 
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himself, had been a Member 
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brought forward prematurely. He thought 
the hon. Member would not gain mue 2 by 
the appointment of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, as he consid 
Committee of the House of Comm 
not the best authority to t 
matter. Ile was in hopes, hi 
what had taken place, would 
Majesty’s Government to take the 
into the ir sé ide 
purpose of thie 

system in Scotland. 

Mr. Wallace 
had run away tr 
it would be vain on his part to 
bring them back to it. In answe 
ever, to the ol of the 
General, mplain 
would not 
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stand, that he d 
the Motion of whic 
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hon. Friend. 
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measures ol 
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Trade must 
was requir 
that period, 
fecting important 
brought forward at 
any other Session. 
Motion which would 
troduction of important m 
prevent the public 
prise. 
Mr. Poul Thoms 
bills of the nature alluded to by his hon. 
Friend who id brought forward this 
Motion, could only be introduced at a late 
period of the Session. If hon. Gentlemen 
paid attention to the manner in which 
public business had of late pressed on the 
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Importance 
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different individuals, and to listen to the | ment of each Session, except for special 
claims put forward by different interests. reasons, and under urgent circumstances, 
Hon. Members were not to imagine that was the better of the two. When he made 
because discussion did not take place his customary motion, that no business 
within these walls, that therefore none | likely ‘reate debate should come on 
took place at all; a vast deal of discussion after twelve o’clock at nig » was al- 
took place without these w lls. Different | war led by » objectio that it 
interests were heard, and such an adyust- | w hav he if retarding the 
ment of those interests took place as might publ SS, | lengthenine the 
best conduce to the interests of trade i sions. ut h inswer to that was, 
general. He would refer to a reduction | that if } session wus protracted to 
which had recently taken place, of thi ‘hristmas, me ills would constantly be 
duty on fruits. Constant at requent pouring im to the ry last \s a proof of 
consultations had been had wit! persol night state, that last Session, when 
connected with every branch of it tr ( e 12( iblic acts passed, fifty- 

ntroduced after the 
reduction should take place. He would tof July, th sion closing in August. 
mention also another instance ; the luc- | H lembers ougl > know what busi- 
tion of the duties on dyes, which for aj ness was befor m when the Session 


long time previously had been the subject | open \ limitation was already in force 


€ 
a | 
bit 


of daily consultations. mentioned | ir rard to private bills, which could not 


these circumstances to show the Hous troduces ‘tera certain time, and he 
different interests in such cases as those | tage, tha milar limttation should be 
which he had adduced. The eflect of tl tablished with reg » public bills. If, 
hon. Member’s motion would be to retard W r, the sense of the House were ex- 
all this business. Onno subject was more | press against tl ion of the hon. 
care taken to inform the pu * mi han lemb (Greenock, he would not press 


: phales 
upon the suvject of fin 


the necessity there was of consulting the | thoueht it would be to the public advan- 


which had to go through more forms that r G. )} d to both motions, 
ordinary bills. If more had not be >and 4 sist a ittempt to place any 
within the last few years for commercial nitation on th louse in respect to 
improvement, it had been th that | tk odu ‘f those measures which 
Honse, and not the fault of the B fit public intere night demand. The 
Trade. He had done all that he though resid the Board of Trade had talked 
the House would permit him to do, to im- | a great «i about th <ductions he had 


1 


prove the commercial legislation this ide, ! was prepared to make in duties 
country. He appeal d with e idence to n articles of commerce. He was glad, 
the various articles (not of very grea that the right hon. Gentleman had thus 
portance), to the number of between 300 yne far to make up for a material omission 
and 400, in which he had effected a re 1 | Mlajesty’s Speech, ind he was 
duction of duty, and the result of which, | b y, e public had to expect re- 
in most cases, had been an advantage to ; ducti hose duties. He hoped, that 
the revenue by an increase of consumy un future the estimates would be laid on 
tion. The restrictive duties upon thos he Table of the House within the time 
great articles, corn and timber, from which ed upon by the House, on the motion 
duties he believed the commerce of this |} of Sir John Newport. He also trusted, 
country was suffering—were beyond his at the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
power, and it de pended upon the House | would find it convenient to revert back to 
whether any alteration should tak :ce | the old system, and commence the financial 
inthem. — system from the Sth of January, so that 

Mr. Brotherton said, that having a/the balance sheet of the Government 
motion upon the books of the same nature | might be laid on the Table of the House 
asthe hon. Member for Greenock, though e week from the meeting of Parliament. 
he proposed to effect bject by vas now brought forward, if not at the 
different means, he would say a word or {¥' ry end, at a very late period of the Ses- 

‘ 
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1 . 
tne same oO 


two. He considered that his proposition, | sion, and the President of the Board of 
that no public bill be read a second time Trade was obliged to wait until the Budget 


after a day to be fixed at the commence- | was brought forward before he could in- 
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troduce any bill for the relief of the com- 
merce of the country. il hoped the hon. 
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for Gree- 
nock, it was this, not that there should be 
one universal rule, but that bills should be 
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delays attending purchases, and avoid a | mon 


creat mass of litigation. With respect to 
the question of judgments. As the law 
stood until a recent period, judgments 
could be had in all the Courts, and each 
Court had a register of its own judgement 


and as these judgments would lie { 
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tate. The present law prevented a man 
turning his money into estates, and his 
estates into money, as he had a right to 
do if he chose. The present law provided 
that if a man had notice when purchasing 
an estate, of a commission issued within 
twelve months of the purchase, that should 


bind him. Ile saw no objection to that, | 


because if a man chose to speculate with 
his eyes open he must take the chance of 
any creditor of the bankrupt pouncing 
on him and the estate le had bought 
These were the principal objects he had 
for asking the House for leave to bring tn 
this bill. He would not have taken the 
liberty of doing so had he not thought 
that such a bill would facilitate the transfer 
of property, without taking from any man 
the right he ought to enjoy, while it gave 
the purchaser a degree of security and 
safety which he thought it was the bounden 
duty of the Honse to provide for him, 
The Soltcitor-General would not detain 
the House on the present occasion, but he 
could not let that opportu lity pass with- 
out tendering his thanks to his right hon. 
Friend for the useful and material altera- 
tion in the law, which he proposed to in- 
troduce. It was, no doubt, a most material 
alteration, most desirable in itself, but he 
could not help looking at the two first 


propositions of m iking a more effectual 


register of judgments and Crown debts as 
at least one important st p to the panacea 
—the real medicine and remedy for a great 
many of these evils, the establishment of a 
good system of ceneral re gistry —Helooked 
to this as a most important advance, he 
did not treat it as an immaterial matter in 
the benefit which it contained itself, but 
he looked at it with most satisfaction as 
an advance, and an advance in the right 
direction, towards that which was the only 
effectual remedy for our present complica- 
ted and expensive system of real property. 
Leave given. 


Prison Discirrinze, (Scornanpn.)] 
Mr. Fox Maule moved for leave to bring 
ina Bill for the Improvement of Prisons 
and Prison Discipline in Scotland. The 
principal alteration contemplated by the 
bill was in regard to County Boards. We 
had now County Boards and Boards unde 
these County Boards: it was his intention 
to unite the two. He proposed, in regard 
to assessments, instead of leaving the law 
as at present, to give to Commissioners of 
Supply for the county, the power of asses- 
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sing for the purposes required; and he 
would give in all counties a power of 
raising the assessment to the extent of a 
penny in the pound on real property, 
These were the principal alterations he in- 
tended to make. He had, during the re- 


icess, visited Scotland, and from the inqui- 


ries he had made there he was not con- 
vinced that the mode of assessment 


| adopted there was good. This bill would 


¢ 


of course include other matters, but sufti- 
}cient time would be given for understand- 


ing its details during its progress through 
the Ifouse. 
Sir George Clerk entirely approved of 


| ’ ~ 
ithe main objects of this bill, and the ne- 
ecssity of introducing better discipline 


into prisons, and providing further accom- 


modation therein. No person who had 
| been in Scotland but must regret the state 
| . \ 

of the prisons there ; but the hon. Member 


had introduced some things into his bill 
which were not connected with the main 


! 


} object, the improvement of prisons. He 


approved of the alteration as far as it went, 


i but he wished to call the attention of the 


hon. Gentleman to the propriety of separa- 
ting that part of the bill which went to 
provide for the improvement of prison 
, from that which 
provided for the building of one or two, or 
three other prisons for the confinement of 
prisoners after trial, and wherein an im- 


diseipline in) Scotland 


proved system of discipline was to be car- 
ried into effect. He thought the providing 


by an assessment for the building these 


idditional prisons, without immediately 


jraising the question as to the propriety of 


throwing the burthen of the expense upon 
the people, was premature. No person 
knew the proportion of expense which 
would be thrown on the people, because in 
former bills, he believed the returns from 
the different counties were made 

on different principles and = for dif- 
ferent objects, and did not offer the 
means of judging of the present case. 
He regretted, the principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was not 
in the House, because he should be fortt- 
fied by an observation made by the 
noble Lord to the House on his intended 
measure for building prisons. The hon. 
Gentleman had much better have divided 
his bill into two parts, and he hoped be- 
fore the bill passed he would see the pro- 
priety of so separating it. Ue would add, 
that as little time should be lost as possi- 
ble in carrying through the measure con- 
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nected with the improvement of central 
prisons discipline. He thought this im- 
provement should be under the direction 
of a central board; and in this respect 
he approved of the bill but he was not 
satisfied with the expense thrown on th 
pe yple. He was fri ndly to the « xpert 
ment of improved prison discipline b 
tried on an extensive scale, but he th 
that experiment might be tried 
building in the Isle of Wight, whi 
conta all the p 
gin x otl ind, Wil 
out imposing on that country the hi 
burthen of building additional penit 
tiaries. If, as the noble Lord at th 
of the Home Department had ant 
last night, he meant to call uy 
ment for a grant of money, for the pur 
of building prisons, let the experime 
regard to Scotland be 
way‘ and at the same The ] 
inthe Isle of Wight incur an ex- 
pense of about 20,000/2., but it would hold 
all the prisoners of Scotland fot 
years to come. Let the experiment b 
tried, and let it be paid out of the public 
purse, and not paid for in this unsatisfac- 
tory manner by an assessment. He hoped 
for the sake of Scotland, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would divide the bill 
two parts, He thought the erection 
prisons in Scotland 
on the Consolidated 
paid out of the county rates. 
Mr. Fox Vaule 1} 
course adopted by the hon. Gentleman. 
A new light seemed to have dawned upon 
him. He viewed with alarm the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member as it led him to 
anticipate an opposition to the me 


large enough to 
condemned for crim th 
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sasure 
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Leave o1Vve n. 


Bill brought in, and read a first time. 
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The present state of the law was admit- 

ted on all hands to be exceedingly defect- 

ive, and this was the opinion of all per 


the laws relating t n of vo- 
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they 
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Morpeth, in rising to mo 
bring in a bill to amend 
and 2d Victoria 1., cap. 
effectual relief of the pe 
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night legislation? To genera 


to his views he should feel boun 
mit, although he had long en 


hope ol breaking l 
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Lord John Russell? He could not but 


fLORDS} 


take that opportunity to express his ex- | 


most 
the 


it 
satisfaction, 


treme satisfaction, and he said 
heartily, his extreme 
course taken by the Government, in di- 
recting attention forthwith to the sreat 
and Important subject of national educa- 
tion. him the o 
tion, and he should be most willing to 
enter into the ition ot 
that the y should roper t 
duce, with all the 
support that p! m. 
which he had paid very gr 
the last twenty yea 
well known to the 
of the other P; at liament, 
reports of the Commission 
occasion to Iss 
motions which he 
this subject ; and it was therefore natural, 
that he should feel creat happiness 1b 
seeing the subject taken up by the Go- 
vernment. Provided the object he had in 
view were attained, he did not by 
what channel, or through what discourtesy 
it was attained. He should give as hearty 
and as effective a support as he could to 
the measure, if he could approve of it upon 
examination, as if it wer His 
noble Friends in the prog 
sure through that House 
the benefits of experience 
assistance of his zeal, and he 
them heartily for having taken the 
ject into their consideration. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
was by accident that 
able to lay the returns on the 
House that day, 
do to-morrow. The m 
would be introduced might 
be so extensive as the Me of the 
Government thought it oucht to be, but it 
went as far they ht practicabl 


at 


itest satisfac- 


This gave 
conside I ally | H 
think | 
disp ition poss 

This was a sub] 
it attention fo 


re port } 
by 
he 
1e, various 


had brought forward on 


publi by th 
Liouse ot 
whi ch 
the 


and by 


Care 


his own. 
ress of the me: 
have 
1 th 


thanked 


should 


his a 


sub- 


was not 
table of the 


) 
he 


only, 


oy 
sure which 
perhaps, 


So 
not, 
mbers 


thought 
He could only say, that the Government 
was most anxious, In the any 
measure, to receive any suggestions that 
might fall from and 
most especially from a had 
devoted so large a portion cf his attention 
to the subject as his noble and learned 
Friend. ‘Their present 
rather to make a bi than to intro- 
duce a complete plan, and, course, 
with that object in view, their m¢ 
would be of such a nature as would 
least objectionable to all parties, 
which should meet all their feelings, 


as 
progress of 


! J } 
any noble Lords, 


person who 


object at was, 
oinping 
of 


asure 


| had the experience of a beginning, whether 


lof 


irs of his life, as was | 
anne isure, 
the | 
had 


' Was 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 


ae 


all | 
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it would be for the House to consider, 

either in that or future Sessions, when the y 

it would be 
Lord 


could be 


proper to extend it. 
Bron ugham that nothing 
more just than the observations 


Marquess. 


ontroversy of 


> aid, 


loa subject sO 
delica ite kind, 
ssary at first only to do that which 
safely At the 
he noble 
that they in very at dif- 
ficulry. If they vht in a plan that 
too little, they would disappoint theit 
supporters and the natural friends of the 
and would their support, 
ind, at the same time, excite as great a 
lecree 


adeg 


noble 

1 to 
Was hece 
yuld be 


sume 


done, 
his 


oO 
ore 


and e isily 
time must remind 
Bri nds, WCI¢ 
brou 


Was 
lose 


of animosity among ther opposers ; 
whereas a more extensive plan, whilst it 
satisfactory, would give them 
the full support of their friends. 


more 


TURNPIKI 
Salisbury 


Trusrs.] The Marquess 
of said, he had moved, during 
the last for certain returns rela- 
tive to Turnpike Trusts. He wished to know 
when those returns would be made? 

Viscount Melbourne said, he would 
quire about them. 


Qn 
Mession, 


The Marquess of Salisbury gave notice, 
that after the E 
for iT ct 


r recess he would move 
to investigate th 


ist 


a st committee 


| subject. 


noble 


Lord Brougham said, that he hoped the 


Marquess would take some othet 


} matters connected with this subject into 


{ considerath 


lof late cl 
and he certainly hoped to | 


He be 
that 


ere 


xoed to remind 


In Const quent C 


n also, 


¢1 
Lile 


noble Marque s 
th 
my Inhs on the roa Is, and s 


? 


hanges now scarcely 


‘arce ly 


were 


ally 


! roads, and that unless one ec Nei to travel 


| hoped the Hous 
| sideration of this subject with a 
i this as well 
| money 
prope rty, and the 
| phans that de pended upon it. 


at the 
a day, 


rate of three or four hundred miles 
could not travel at all, He 
vould into the con- 
view to 


1 
ie 
YO 


the millions of 
this description of 
widows and 


He kn 


to eight 


inh 


invested 
hal ly 


| some very cruel cases that had already oc- 


| curred; | 


fan 





oe | 
| 
and | certain roads 


one ~ ance in which 
of 2002, a-year had been cut 
40/. Ile honed. He some 
would be given, as far as they could with- 
out violating any principle, and he thought, 
that they would not be violating any prin- 

ciple, if f the y took off the 
which would 


ic kne W 
Income 
down to 


ease 


post-horse duty, 
the eos rs ou 
keep their heads above 


enable 
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water a little tiine longer. 





distance at which the Chancellor of 
Exchequer st od, whether that right he 
Gentleman were performing the du 
his office, whether he were en} 
dinner, or whether he were atten 


his duti 3 in the ou I He Ol I 


ment, he would tell him, that if 
ovlve up the post-hors: gut il 
him up. 
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I ms | ( 
Ossett (' Ga k N 
h, by Mr. © New ] 
RicH,f hua ) h, by ¢ \ \ 
te yy Mr. 1] f I 
R the ¢ I NM \ 
nerick, Mr. Da f \ 
YOPHER, from H | 
igainst the Repeal of the Con By Mr. O'¢ 
from Dublin, for a real 1 ; 
INGLIS, from Whitchurch, against any syste f N 
Education not founded upon the } ciples of the ¢ 
of England.—By Mr. CressweE.t, from certain Mer 


of Liverpool, 


rainst the Custom-house exacting a 1 
duty on the Export of Woollens tha lowed I ' Law 

CanadDa—Marrtiat Law. Mr. Lea- 
der presented a petition from Louis H. La 
Fontaine and Charles Mondelet, tw 
vocates practising at the bar in 4 
They stated, that they derived their s 
subsistence from the exercise of their pi 
fession that 


amongst the sacred ; 
granted them by this country, per 
liberty was the one which they 
valued—that in consequence of a 


acts they were afraid that right was t 
altogether taken from them, in co 
of the flagrant abuse of power to w 
they had been subjected—that they, with 
several other persons, were forcibly t 
from their families on the 4th of Novem! 
last, by persons calling tl 


vemselves th 
avents of Government, and draewved t 
prison by her Majesty’s troops, without 
any warrant, without any accusation 
avainst them, and, as they believed } 
the knowledge or by the ordersof Sir John 
Colborne; the y stated further, that it was 
publicly believed, that a carte blanche had 


been riven to many pi rsons, to denoune 

the colony, thus furnishing to enmity an 
Opportunity of wreaking its revenge | 
feelings on the liberty of the subject—that 
having been thus arrested they were de- 


VOL. XLV. £thrty 


¢ Berics 


as traitors any of her Majesty’s subjects | 


{Frs. 14} 


If he thoucht, 
that his voice could reach to the enormous 
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tained in prison till 


when 


the 13th December 
the craoler ordered them to go oult— 
vy had written tter to 


Sir John 


the accu- 


I 1 bal ~ 
4 } <— | 
Sal i Lins em nares’ to ve 
= 
to 4 hee is 
( bal iL t ( that ictler no 


is returned, Chey stated, fur- 
it CGmmiiss ers had been ap- 
ii this cause; that 

ntlemen 


iin prison, without any 


<n wile de of 


rse, aS since 


arrest, 





p wer 


v { } 2 trial before 

rd trib is. hey asked for 

ustice from t Imperial Parliament 

Wi h they e unal to optain in the it 
country. J ( stated tu ther, that, 

! S T ly happiness 

t untry, t had another dutv to 
full wl is, I ilenounce ft » the House 
the devastation f their country by the 


ie volun- 
| 


’ ] ; . 
it unced, DeESsiaes, 


ver Majesty and by t 


ers. They further der 


vi 


plunderin nd devastation which had 
t outrages still more revolting, 
co ted y ti Ss lers and volunteers, 
t unotlending females of the country. 
(n Hon. M The | Member for 
Wes miostel Is ny ! vond the line 
1 making so long a statement. ] 
HH vas merely reading f prayel of the 
which he hada right todo. The 
Geutien scemet clined to gag 
t] but he ould proceed vith the pe- 
{ furil stated, that the peti- 
complained of the suspension of 
t laws before the proclamation of Mar- 
tial | , and also of the Suspension of 
{ Habeas Corpus Act: and that the 
untry was under military and despotic 
ile, of a nature to drive the population 
p! vinces tod palr, wma of whic h 
( ct appeared to to destroy their 
itions and their language, and drive 
m fiom th country. They prayed 
the House to take the petition into their 
( leration,and grant them that 
redress w h was so n 1. needed. He 
h lL call tl ter 1 of the House to 
tl rect on th of February 
I Navy- r Joun Barro 
Sir &. Codrangt said, seeing the hon 
Secretary for the Admiralty in his place, 
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» 


I wish to know whether a letter which has | evening by the right hon. Baronet (Sir R, 


been in circulation, signed by the Under 
Secretary of the Admiralty, has received 
the sanction of the Board of Admiralty, or 
is to be received as expressing only the 
individual opinion of the person whos 
signature it bears? It is a letter which 


uses very strong terms, and naval men are 


anxious to know from whom it really pro- 
ceeds. 

Mr. C. Wood: I conceive that. the 
question which has been put to me by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman refers, not to 


a lk tter, but to the Su] 
of Sir J. 
If so, I 
who has read the preface to that work can 
put such a question to me that which 
the hon. and callant Gentle: 
Sir J. Barrow states, that book was 


yplemental ch pter 
Barrow’s Life of Lord Anson. 


cannot imagine how any person 


authority of 
without thi 
} 


lished, not only without the 
the Board of Admiralty, but 
knowledge of any member of the Boar 
I can distinctly ‘confirm that statement, 
not only for myself, but for every member 
of the Board. I had no idea what 
to be the contents of it until Sir J. Barrow 
put the printed book into my hands. I 
have no hesitation in sayin 


were 


the opinions here expre 
Barrow are not approved of by t 
ralty. it may be convenient, that I should 
take this opy ortunity of stating, thatas to 
the facts 
ing at them, | 


contained in that work, on look 


perceive that they are such 


as may be collected from documents 
printed in this and other countries; and 
thoueh there may be inacecur Sin son 


parts, the facts in the main are substan- 
tially correct. 

Captain Gordon: | ive to ask 
whether the pamphlet published yesterday, 


beg | 


as an answer to another publication, was 
printed under the authority of the Board 
of Admiralty. 

Mr. C. Wood: My answer to this ques 
tion is precisely the same as that which I 


was put 


gave to the first whicl | 
that the public ition has taken p! 3ce with- 


out the authority or knowledee of th 
board. Captain Hardy is now in this 
) 


country, and the first intimation I received 
> 1 


the other, w 


, 
namely 


of this product! Hn, as Ol 
when was put into my 


a printed copy 
hands by the author. 


Subject dropped 
J Vt 


Corw-taws.| Lord ./. With 


Wa) the Git chon put tO mye the ( the i 


feu SNe /] 


Peel) as to the course I mean to take with 
respect to the motion of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, I have to state, that 
if the motion which it 
mit to the House, be 


notice as thev 


is intended to sub. 
in the words of the 


the book, | 


appear on 
i i 


should have no great difficulty in answer- 
Ino? if. But is the w rds of the notice ure 
‘—‘* Motion to receive evidence at the Bar 
of tl Hou - h a view to a total r pe i 
of the laws restricting the importation of 
rn grain’—-and, as I understand tl 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) does nx 
mean to make the motion in that shape, | 
think it would be convenient to the Ho 
if h uld state what it is he does meat 
fo move 

Mr. Vellies I am extremely sorry that 
any mistake should have arisen on t 


but as there 
ovea the 
what I intend to move, I shall state what 
my notice was meant to be :—* That | 
shall present a petition or petitions to this 
House on the subject of the Corn-laws, 
alleging certain things, and that I shall 


seems 


subirect of mv notice: 


variation between nolice and 


lon Tuesday move, that the allegations of 


1 tion which be intends 


1(Mr. Villiers) gave 


'} 
the bar of the House. 
Lord J. Russell: As the hon. Gentle 
snow stated what his motion really 


the petitions be supported by evidence at 


is, andas it only refers 
be made into the 
1 
! 


| da net t| ink 


to an inquiry to 
operation of certal 
it would be fair to t] 
Gentleman, or respectful to the m 
to submit, if I wer 


to make any declaration on the part of 


the Government before it cc 


The course now 
ert 


I mes on. 
are : 

sir £ Anat ull; 

one wile 

the public, 


the p rsons 


adopted by the noble Lord, is 
is regards the House and 
ind particula ly as re 
directly interested in th 


cidedly 


rards 
is question, ba ade 
hon. Gentlen 
on the first day 
| 


unfair, 


would make 


‘ he I} 


was printed with the votes of the H 

for some days, and for aught we knew, 
the discussion would have come on in that 
form, if it had not been for the question 
which my 1 rht hon. Friend (Sir Re rt 
Peel) put to the nobl Lord the oth 
evenin [ don’t think the noble Lord 
has been treated fairl but Tam also of 
opinion that the noble Lord has not now 
treated the Hou and tl country fa 


: » , 
by refusing to declare the course which he 
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means to take. The hon. Gentle 
now stated distinctly, what his motion | could be taken by surprise by the course 












man has |{allecations of the 1 ers. No on 


; LiUiSe 










will be, and the Hous and tl e publ . oF; tne hon. (, ntieman. \\ hen | iske d the 
have aright to know the intention of t question which has | referred to, tl 
Government respecting it. I call, the n. Gentleman said, he would persevere 


fore, on the noble Lord to re-consider h i) motior | that motion I under- 
opinion, and to state whether it t tood to | o have evidence at the bar, 
intention of the Government to op] iViD tenden to |] the necessity 
this motion, that we may have an opp {f a repeal of t ( laws. But the 


tunity ol kn WII whethei our Op} Sit » | rd J » [vussel ( clared, 
is to be directed against the nobie ! t it \ tent to oppose that 










or against the hon. Member f Wolve motion. in 7] ; , I asked the 








hampton. i.ord t r heco stat that he 


Mr. Villiers : ihe ri t hon. iB { I mia \ as in ndment 





has not correct 
whi 










I should present a petition on ' eel ray ; ea iran e, that 
and, that I should make a motion vou 1 future v3; and 
quently to support it by ev lence. 1 hay \ urprised, I must say, 
to recret, that the written notice which | man wh i rd the n e | | state 


1 
| 


gave to the clerk did not prec ly cori that | lid not think himself i! | on to 
spond with that form; but I bey to st nnounce t course which the Govern- 
that on the second night after the meeting | ment meant to take til Tuesday, the 
of Parliament I stated the course which I | day on which the motion is to be made. 

meant to take in so distinct a manner, a Ir. Vildzers: ‘The petition has not yet 






entirely to relieve me or the noble Lord | been presented ; and I feel bound to state 
from the charge of taking the House by, that the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 


surprise. ‘The question was put to m asked me what its prayer, and I told 





the hon. Gentleman near the right n, to be heard by eviden it the bar of 
Baronet (Mr. Christophe1 . ind lL wa that H i \ petiionel alleced 
| 















little surprised to hear that hon. Gentlem that they are rieved by the Corn-laws, 
cheer the right hon. Baronet, when I re [ do leny: t th prayer is to be 
collected the distinct answer which I gay | to prove tl lividual griev- 
to him on that occasion; namely, that ita 5 the bar of 1 H That isa 
was not my intention to raise t rene ry ¢ pet if r a total 
question of the repeal of the Corn-laws « of the Corn- 

that day when I meant to move, that ev i, é ri¢ht hon. Ba- 


dence should be heard in support of t t(Sir Robert Peel) has no doubt stated 
allegations of the pet tions which I sh etly, the imp on his mind 


present; but, that I should take cai t CO rsation on Tuesday; buta 
give due notice to tl House wher totally d vas certainly 
should submit a direct motion on tl left on n . 24 rstood the right 
general subject. I never intimated to the hon. | t to refer to \uswer which 
House, and never meant, that it should [ had n toan hon. Gentleman, in 
implied, that I intended to do more than which [ st 1, t rrounds 
move, that the statements of certain peti dent and others for opposing a 
| 


tioners should be supported by evidence at n n, that evid be rece l at the 
the bar of the House. Dar, t that | { not @lve any ple dd e 











Sir FR. Peel: 1 confess there is 1 is fo f cour ta in this respect, 
ground of complaint against the hon, id then to ask me whether on that day, I 
Gentleman for having done what was ni va | to state t 1 meant 
fair. The hon. Gentleman most certainly to pursue with ird to the hon. Gentle- 
gave notice, that he should present cert n | man’s motion. I replied, that | could not 


petitions, and that he should afterwards g! ranswerth itthat Lshouid be pre- 
} } \ a 
move to have them supported by evidence. | pared to dosoto fl wereabout to 


These petitions, it appeared, pray L for pI in Am t, orto take a cour 
ara Ele ") . P at l 17 1 
total repeal of the ¢ orn-laws, and the ion quirerel iron hat of the hon, iember {or 


Gentleman proposed on Tuesday to sum Volverhampton, otherwist in bY giving 
mon evidence to the bar in support of th . simple athrmatiy roi o his 
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motion, I think it would not be unfair to 
ask me what that Amendment was; but 
on considering the question of the right 
hon. Baronet, it certainly did forcibly 
occur to me, that it would not be fair to 
the hon. Gentleman, when he was about 
to bring forward a motion, which he might 
be able to support by sufhcient reasons 
I were to declare some 


Municipal Corporations 


and argument, if 
} 
| 


days beforehand the positive course which 
I had determined to pursue with regard to 


it. The right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 


that a very 


unfair course: but, Sir, IT have yet to heat 


ber for Kent seems to think, 


a correction from you as to that course ; 
and I have yet to learn, that it Is my 
several davs before a motion ts made, to 
say, that I have fully considered the ques 
tion, and that no reason and argument 
which can be urged can induce me to take 
other than the 

beforehand, and which positively precludes 
when the 


course which I ceelare 


all investigation motion is 
brought forward. I may have made up niy 
own mind with respect to the question ; but 
if { have, | most certainly still think, that 
the course would not be a fair one to the 
hon. Gentleman, or to the numerous pe- 
titioners who have asked, that evidence 
should be heard at the bar, if I were now 
to prejudge the question, and endeavour 
to induce others to determine beforehand, 
on not giving theirsupport to this motion. 
Now, as to any advantage which may be 
taken of the hon. Gentlemen opposite by 
this course, if they take their measures 
exactly as if I were about to give a direct 
support to the hon. Member for Wolve: 
hampton, it is impossible that they can 
suffer the slightest disadvantage from my 
motion, whatever it may be. 
Sir BE. Knatchdull: 1 can’t 
what the noble Lord means to propose. | 
apprehend, that [ must labour under a 
mistake as to the conversation of Tuesday 


even mues 


night; but I understood the noble Lord 
distinctly to promise, that he would state 
to-night the course which he meant to take, 
and I did believe, that on this nieht he 
would have redeemed his pledge. 


Municirparn Corporations (Ine 
LAND.)] On the motion of Viscount 
Morpeth, the following extract from the 
Queen’s Speech was read : 

‘‘The reform and amendment of the 
Municipal Corporations of Ireland are es- 
sential to the interests ef that part of my 


? 4 od ” 
aomiptons 
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The noble Lord then said — Sir, in 
moving for leave to bring in a bill for the 
rerculation of Municipal Corporations in 
freland, whatever may be the importance 
with consideration the 
proposition 1s however de- 

adoption may be, it cannot 
certainly claim the attention of the 
House on the This ] 
believe, that if in inducing the 


which in) my 
invested, or 
sirable its 
score of novelty. 


} 


| succeea 


House to ceive me leave to brine in this 
bill, it will be the tifth measure of the 


| 


kind which has been 
all of which, except the very first, have 
very lon 


introduced here, 


been attended with pices! will 
t d 


not presume to say tedious—discussions 
within, and protracted altercations between 
both Houses of Parliament. The grounds, 
therefore, on which this 


measure rests 
sufficiently familiar to 


must be every 
person whom | have the honour to address, 
They were originally laid down with great 
minuteness in the Report of the Commis- 
; state of the 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland, who 
detailed with creat research and accuracy 


sioners of Inquiry into the 


their views respecting the abuses and im- 
perfections of the existing system, and the 
remedies they recommended as 
most proper to be adopted for their cor- 
And since that time up to this 


which 


rection. 
day, so far as I am aware, those state- 
ments have neither been impeached nor 
what would 
eminently superfluous in me to dilate at 
those 
been adopted by the 


mustered on the 


questioned, But make it 


any leneth 
e ! 
which h tS 


upon erounds is the 
course | 
great party benches 


opposite, and ssembled i still) mor 
formidable numbers elsewhere, who have 
in fact consented, on two separate occa- 
sions to the destruction, extinction, and 
alienation of ail the existing corporate 
Institutions in Treland; and upon one 
other occasion, when the Bill was before 
us last vear, they also did consent to their 
entire 1 casting and remodelling. I, 
therefore, feel, Sir, that it would be 

than idle and impertinent in me if IT were 
to attempt to dispute grounds not 
so uoften trodden, buat which have 
been abselutely and that I 
s] | be d ine s much more in 
accordance, not only with my own plea- 
sure, but with the pleasure of the House 


more 


now 


Conc? d 


whit 


at larve, if T confine myself exclusively to 


the mention of the points of difference in 
the details, and the modes of carrying th 
principles of the 


measure into eflect, 
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whereby the Bill which Lask permission of 
the House for leave bring in may be 
distinguished from what has before been 
mutually agreed on between both Houses 
of Parliament. And in doing so I 
only premise that while it 

to carry as hat 

essential points, the 
in this country 
previous 


Municrpal Corporations 


shall 
Is our strone 
1 iil 
assimilation of the 
and in Treland, 


in Pari 


wish as possible, 
law 
discussions 
that there 
ny neutral ground 


wherever 
ment 
prominent p 


have shown 
nts, 
which we can meet 


iS, Oi 
without sacri 
vithout sa 


pirit of 


essential interests 
In and 
measure—the 
tutl 
we 


orig pervading 
assimilation 
yns of thetwo countries, In 
prepare 
additional chance of 
and ensuring the 
Bill. The main 2 nt of difference whi 
existed between the two tl 
end of last Session was the 
franchise which it 
be exercised for municipal 
the towns in which corporations were 
to be left under the provisions of tl 
And it will be remembered the Hous 
Lords proposed ‘that this should 
given by th ation for twel 
erie of a tenement of the value ot 


f the 


hi f of 


are d to embrace 


promoting agreement 


ui ltimate success of 


: 
louses if 
ymount of 
was proposed sh 


purp ys 


occup 
I 


at which it 
Lo 


made up value 
to dees 
landlord’s_ ré pau 
surance. The € 
occupation for 
rated at 
quarter addition, 
of repairs 
ifany, nec 
should make 
proposed now 


( »t 


| 
the poor, 


t 


Six 

82. (being such sum 
allowed for the ex; 
insurance, and other expe 
ssary to Keep it of that value. 
it to 10/.) It ts 
lo to the franchis¢ 
proposed last year by the Commons, 
an additional provision that after three 
years, rating the English franchise shall be 
substituted.’’ Now the present 
we adhere to the franchise of S/. 1 
proposed last year by the Commons, fo 
towns to which it intended to exter 

corporate rights and privileges; but as I 
think it in the the 
cussion admitted very freely on both sides 
that it desirable, we have 


st 
b I 
amount 


adhere 


Mh 


Is 


was course of dis- 


is whe re 
the two countries, and that we were only 
withheld from adopting that course by the 
want of proper 
terials, inasmuch as these materials have 
since been supplied by the enactment of 


{Pas. 


WIth } Fe 


Bill | fe 
iting, | 


the | 
means to identify the law and practice in | « 


} 


| — 


and indispensable ma- | tl 


| th 
| 
rl 
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'the late Poor-law for Ireland, which took 
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inthe borough, for paving, lighting, &c., | ter be granted.” ‘These, I think, are the 
or if there were no such board, then ap- | salient points of difference between the 
plying them, under the direction of the | bill which is now proposed and that which 
lord-lieutenant, for the public benefit of | was ult imately agreed on last year after 


the inhabitants. In these cases, the old | much discussion, With respect to the 
corporation was to be dissolved, and if at} general question, | do not certainly mean 
any time the Crown should grant a char- | to advance the assertion, that the question 
ter of incorporation upon petition as abov f municipal reform is the only remaining 
mentioned, the property was to be trans- | question essential to the welfare of I[re- 
ferred to the ¢ icil, and the power of the | land ; but I am stating no more than the 
commissioners to cea Now, we think | simple fact when I say, that it is the ouly 
this provision to be at variance with thi remaining one of the three great questions 
whole spirit and scope of the Bill, which | which have occupied so much of the at- 
is nolL to encourage centralized manage- | tention of Parliament during several sue 
ment, but self-government by the com- | cessive Sessions, aud that we may indulge 
munities in the different towns in which it | the prospect, that the removal of it will 
applies. “In boroughs which have not vive room for the consideration of furthe: 
property to the amount of LO0/, the pre- | measures, which, whether involving so 


j 

| 

a ee 

nt corporations to be continued, but all} much that 1s re: lly important in abstract 
their powers to cease, except those neces- | princip le and national bearing or not, will 


sary for the continuan of the corpora- | perhaps be considered by many to be of a 
more immediate practic il tendency; and 


tion, and management of the pro] ty, et 

be appl s inthe richer bo f} which, though perhaps not appealing so 

Schedule B We ec red th -!much to the ordinary distinetions and 

position ilso ol tionable, th Kai sc miaeuedi of party, may perhaps affect 

much so asthe others. ‘The suerestion of more nearly the actual physical condition 

the Commons was, ‘that in all the bo- | of the people. And when the princes les 
| of the measure which I now beg leave of 


rouchsof Schedule B, commissionersshould 
d 
‘ 


414} 
rLD 
Lil, 


be elected as under the 9th Geo. |} the Ifouse to give me permission to intro- 


that the corporate p yperty should b | uce are so simple, o fair, and so just, I 
transferred to them, for the purposes of | cannctdeny myself the hope, that Parlia- 
that act.” So that it was objected, that it | ment in S pre sent Session will at last 
was not right, that towns should be com- | g fied uch discussed, and much vexed 
pulsorily rated and taxed under the provi- | question to a satisfactory and speedy ter 
sions of this bill, without any request being 

Mr. Shaw said, he would not offer any 


mide by them to haveitenforced with reward 
objection to the introduction of the mea- 


to them ; and it was ureed, that it was con 


trary to the spirit of our Institution 5 and 
the practice of our Government, to apply | would he go into the statements which the 
the power of taxation against the consent noble Lord had made at any great length. 
of those who were to be affected by it. We | ‘Lhe principa | difference betwixt the mea- 


felt the force of this objection, and ac- | sure of former Sessions and that which it 


sure proposed by the noble Lord, nor 


cordingly we propose, “that the Crown | was now proj osed to introduce related to 
erant the powers of | the franchise, and to the alteration which 
1 in Schedule B, or | the noble Lord proposed in reference to 

| 


I 
shall be empower it ti 
the act to any borou: 


) 
1 
I 


any town having three thousand inhabit-|that part of the measure he felt the 
but without requiring | strongest objections. The noble Lord 


ants, On petition, 
the signatures of an absolute majority, ; seeme d to expect, that the plan he now 
and providing that the franchise may be | proposed would afford a better cousti- 
such sum as may give a sufficiency of} tuency, and that the elections would be 
burgesses not less than 42, and not ex- | conducted with less of party spirit. But 
cecding 8/.; or, after three years’ rating, | he begged to refer the noble Lord to what 
the English franchise. In those boroughs } took place at Limerick at the election ol! 
rhich d ot ition for twelve months, | euardians under the New Poor-law as a 
which do not petition tor twelve months, | guardians under the New Foor-law a 
commissioners to be elected under the 9th | specimen of what was to be expected 
Geo. 4th, to manage the property, and ap- | under the Municipal Bill, It bad Maen 
ply it for the benetit of the inhabitants, | hoped, that the spirit with which that 
but without any power of laying a rate, {measure was discussed in Parliament 


or 


their powers to cease at any time a char- | would have had the effect of softening 
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down the party feelings and re limious 
mosities which existed in Ireland. But on 
the occasion to which he referre d, when th 
Poor-law Bill was put in operation in th 
county and city of Limerick, 

had not been nd 

course to that w 

had been adopte: 
be put im oO 
was ld, at 


took 


Was re 


to all parts of 

union was to be 

to the wishes 

testant portl h 
f 


Ot Many Pes pec 


that list, so prepared, was, o1 


election, carricd identical 
prepared. Out of 
be appointed for the 


Limerick, there wer 
Catholics elected. 
statement ot 

could hard! 


entertain ah 
elections unt 


Jer the Munici 
be less free from 
had already become 

Act of last S 

hear from the 

desire of the Governm 

attention to sucl 

made for the 

which he was 

trusted 

raise any obstacles to wha 

sidered amendment 

on either side of 

towns to be retain ) 

of the Bill, he did not cle 

from tbe noble Lord’s 

the number was to be; nor 

Lord stated whether thx pi 

Bill were to extend tothe 

boundaries of the boro 

specific measure was 

that purpose. He | 

the noble Lord in the 

pressed, that as the othe: 

sures having reference to 

been settled, and as the only point 
which there was a material differen 
Opinion in regard to the measure now 
brought forward had reference to the frat 
chise, they might at last indulge a | 
spect of its final settlement. For his own 
part, however, he thought Op] sit 
should be given, not only to the franchis 
proposed, but to the principle of the mea- 


i 
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till that it would have 
cuish corporations 
not to keep up 

ey entailed upon 

uld state from 

ie prese ne was 

by any large portion 
that no great anx- 

or COrpol tions. 

d been so | ne 
Parliament, he 
y desirable it 
nd for himself 
ince in his 
th it obj 4 

n the amend- 
mately deem 
the earliest 
ust the pro- 
xtending to 
which o ive, 

, the fran hise 
Hfe should 
ion whatever 
have to make, 
lf the full 


Iterations in 


y motion 
neasure might 


Recordei 
madverted 
mderatiag 

De ring on 
ns lately ap- 
of the Poor- 
begged to 
had been 
he had the 

he trusted 

in | he believe d 
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1ency to make 
se, could only 


clerical influence 
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st interference. In 
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gulted their clerey ignorant 
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new law, and accustomed as they had 
been to resort to their pastors on all diffi 
cult occasions for sincere advice. ‘This 
list of guardians he did not himself ana- 
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| 
| 


lyze as regarded the question of religion, | 
| called upon to exercise the elective fran- 
| chise, either in respect to the officers of 


because he considered the 
religion so utterly foreicn from the purpose, 
and though a large majority of Roman 
Catholics happened to be thus nominated 
he believed the circumstance did not aris 
from any religious tecling or 
but was owing, in his mind, to 
rate-paye rs bi Ing better 
and commun 
thegentlemen merchants and shop-keepers 
; than with those of the Pro- 
probably 
+] 


impul © 


more In 


thus elected 


testant community, and likewise 
to their knowledge and appro of 
conduct of the 
on other public occasions, and at ot! 
what strenethened 


. 
crentleme us chosen, 
ot] eC! 
public Boards. That 

his opinion of the absence of any religious 
bias on the occasion, was, that in many 
other public institutions of that city (to 
several of which he belonged) he never 
could perceive, that the Catholic electors 
were actuated, at all, by ere 


but by 
character—also that if religion, as 
insinuated, had any influence in those ap- 
pointments, the brother of one of the most 
would 


was 


popular Catholic clergymen there, 
not be left out, though his name had been 
suggested for appoitment. The wuardians 
themselves, too, on selecting their digni- 
taries, such as chairman, 
and deputy chairman, chose a Protestant 
for the first, a Catholic f he second, 
and a Quaker for the 


' } 
{ 
evinced impartiality. But depre 


ice-chairman, 


hird, which surely 
; cating as 
he did the introduction of religion on oc- 
casions so foreign from its object, and in 


question of 


| peuple were consulted. 
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dered at when they considered that. this 
was the only political institution with re- 
the management of which the 
Whenever the 
had been 


S} ect to 
' 


Roman Catholics of Ireland 


found 
candidate, 
were not taken as the criterion, but the 
knowledge, the zeal, the abilities, and the 
character of those who were recommended 
and whenever these 


county infirmaries or dispensaries, it was 
that the religious opinions of the 
either on one side or the other, 


to the vacant office, 
qualities were found to exist, religious 
formed no disqualification. He 
could bear testimony upon this point, 
especially in regard to the City of Water- 
ford, and he believed, in fact, that the 
preponderance would be found on the side 
ol those who were of the Protestant reli- 
eion. He should like to know when there 
was to be an end of their hearing, that per- 


sons were only chosen for office in Ireland 


O} int mS 


on account of their religion, and he thought 
that the imputations of such miserable mo- 
tives proved the actual necessity of having 
those who had the management of public 
Fairs in Ireland elected. They had 
been told, that concentrated power, such 
is the present corporations afforded, was 
necessary to defend the established Church 
in Ireland, but he thanked God they had 


arrived at a period when a more en- 


| lightened people prevailed, and when com- 


!mon ability was the 
i would operate Ma the 


only feeling which 
either 


for the 


choice of 


Protestants or Roman Catholics 


ioftice of guardians or any other office. 


¢ 


Was it not clear that if the people were to 


| pay rates for the good ordering and light- 


a manner so adverse to its interests, he | 


hoped the time would ere long arrive, 
when it would be matter of indifference 
whether the directors of public institutions 
were of one creed or another, but solely 
whether they were worthy of the trust and 
fitted for the functions they undertook, 
And he would conc'nde by observing, that 
the oftener those of different creeds were 
brought together and in the habit of ming- 
line together, the sooner would these un- 
toward feeli 
disappear. 

Mr. Wyse said, he could 
statement of his hon. Friend as to there 


} 
! 
‘lings and ideas die away 


rs 
> 


contirm thi 


| their ‘ 
| persons elected by themselves ; 


Saxe - 
enoose 


i nister their own local affairs. 


ing of their towns the power of applying 
money ought to be exercised by 
and he 

- . | ! } ~ 
rejoiced that the day had come when it 
was admitted that they were entitled to 
who were to admi- 
This was a 


those bodies 


| principle recognised by every state, whe- 


jin A 


and | 


} destroyed, and the 


being no desire to exclude Protestants, | 


but, at the same time, the result of the 


election at Limerick was not to be won- 


| alluded, 


ther imperial or democratic, and which 
operated in Russia and Austria as well as 
‘erica. Ireland was the only ex- 
ception; but fortunately the present cor- 
porations of that country would now be 
certainty of this was 
what had led to the apparent apathy to 
which the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the University of Dublin had 
It was, indeed, an act of charity 
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to destroy them, and not to allow them to 
linger on in a state of contemptible ex- 
istence. They were neither nor 
dead, but hovering between both states. 
They could do neither nor evil. 


alive 


‘ ) 
do vo0U 


Horses in Ireland were perishing, lands | 


were uncultivated, and everything in a 


state which called aloud for some remedy. | 


came 
x, and which | 
sincerely trusted would not be 
beyond the present Session, th 
the 


the 


The sooner, therefore, they 
decision upon somethin 


bette r 
peo} le of England and the better 
corporations themselves. As n 
the House had pronounced anew law tl 
law would be adopted—there would b 
opposition to it—the people wouid 
that they had the means of 1 
their own aftairs—they would k 
practical lesson inthe discharge of 
own affairs, and a closer union take p! 
between this country and Ireland than | 
ever yet been experienced. 

Mr. Colquhoun said, the noble Lord 
had induleed in something like a | 


We 
Up 


1 
that the adoption of his Bill would lead | 


the way to a more tranquil state of things 
in Jreland, so that the House having dis- 
posed of this last of the three measures 
(as the noble Lord called it) which had 
lone engaged both Houses of Parliament, 
] + 


they would then be able to direct their at- 
tention to some other measures of a mor 


practical nature. He thought be might} 1 


venture to ask the noble Lord what was to 
be understood by that remark? He 
lieved he had » of th 


noble Lord 


be- 
heard a colleague 
sav, that the 
satisfactory footing: and if he referred to 
the accounts of recent proceedings in Ire- 


the only unsettled point. 

that it was one only of six questions en- 
tertained by the Precursor Society. From 
the declaration of that society, of which 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
was the leader, th 


what were those practical questions which 


th 


Lie 


would remain to be settled, even after 


settlement of Municipal Corporations. In | 


the first place, there was to be a complet 
in England, and the suffrage in Eng- 
land was to be extended to the 
thest point possible. The next point 


on the ballot. Then another point was 


\ ¢ 
Vhy, on | hot 
+ KNOW, 


i ings were 


ee 


|tion. The 


Irish Church | 
question was by no means settied on a| 


House could ascertain | 


fur- | 
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the total extinction of tithes and all other 
ecclesiastical exactions, whether they were 
called rent-charges or by any other name. 
So that that question, which was settled, 
as supposed by the noble Lord, last 
Session, remained in quite as unsatisfac- 
He perceived, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
Exchequer expressed some dissent. 
hon. Gentleman 
luring the last autumn, meet- 
held and attended by thousands 
nds of persons for the purpose 
that measure was mast ob- 

t it was to unite the gray 
he frieze-coated popula- 
the Church ? 
ultimate practical 

to which they had to look fore 
future agita- 
rd had spoken of an 
ws and interests between 
ycountries. But what was the identi- 
it by the hon. and learned 

Dublin? He had long been 

t for ‘* justice to Ireland,” and 

he had at last ymething like an ex- 
planation of what he meant by justice to 
In that explanation he had em- 

he points already enumerated. 

ud the hon. and 
representation 
content with 


tory a state as before. 


of the 
Fy the richt 
¢ ] 


" } 
t that ¢ 


th 


iby to 


measures 


ward as the croundwork of 


noble |. 


fication of la 


fiven § 


ind T will be 
than 150 representatives for 
He (Mr, Colquhoun) presumed 


, 
next year, takin 


that the scale of popu- 
count, there would be a de- 
But 


inner mn 


lation into a I 
let the House listen 
which the hon. and 
expressed himself :— 


mand for 200. 
to the n 


learned 


Gentleman 


1 ‘Should the just prayer of our petition 
land, he should find, that this question of | 
Municipal Corporations was far from being } 
It appeared | 


be granted, we are bound in integrity and 
rood faith not to seek the repeal of the 
Union: we menace nothing, we threaten 
nothing; but if it be refused, the social 
elements of Ireland will never be settled 
into tranquillity. And then the hon. and 


| learned Gentleman proceeded to say what 


} 


ulterior measures he had in view, and one 
of these was the repeal of the Union. So 
that all that was to be gained by the 
settlement of this question, rather only 


| the proposed settlement of it, was to em- 
assimilation of the suffrage to the suffrage | 


bark afresh on a sea of agitation more ex- 
tensive and inte rminable than ever, and 
which according to the right hon. the 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer, must lead 
was the ballot, for the Precursors insisted | 


to a severance of the legislative Union. 
Notwithstanding all the professions which 
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had been made about an anxiety for the 
exclusion of sectarian prejudices and re- 
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ligious distinctions, a recent election for | 


poor-law guardians in Limerick 


had | 


proved how far the reverse was the case. | 


A large party there refused to elect men 
of property chosen from both 
Roman Catholics and ind 
chose not only a majority of Roman 
Catholics, but insist of 
politics— men who of the | 

the hon. and learnes 
It mattered not how low th 
station, how deficient they were 
perty, or how wanting in ev 
lification for the office; 
that they were violent mem} 
litical union, enoug 
the shout for repea 


amoney 


Protestants, 


ion men 
Wel 
’ 
j 
{ 


Member for 


ry other qua- 
; i 

ol 
el 
that the 


and 


Vy jour d in 


+ } 


fh 
iz in the 


j : 
aemab 


the Precursors’ ticket; 

only these men, were deservin 
confidence of the people. 
learned Member had taunted them 
keeping up injustice. What would he 
say if in England all clergymen in all their 
churches and parishes were to read 

of twenty churchmen, 

people, “‘ See that you 

Roman Catholic or a Diss¢ i; 

Baptist, or an Independent, but for thes 
men alone; and we 
ficant hint, that if 
there are penalties in reserve, more forcible 
and fearful than the penalties of the law 
for resisting our inandate 7” 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien could not co: 
the objections which had been raised 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
against the election which had just taken 
place in Limerick. There was undoubtedly 
a greater proportion of Roman Catholics 
than of Protestants chosen at that election, 
but, having had an opportunity of per- 
sonally observing the elections throug 
out Limerick, he did noi thin 
to point out an objectionable choice. 


The hon. and 


nt or it 


throw out tl 
} 


you 


In} 


cur 


by 


) 
ie 
it 


1 . “yy 
K it posslbie 
i 


\s 


large a proportion of Protestants had been 


chosen as, probably, their state of pro- 
perty and other circumstances admitted 
of. He saw the list for Limerick, and he 
did not believe there was a singel 


e 
oie 


Roman 


Catholic on that list, and underneath the! 


list was written, “* Vote for the friends 
the poor.” 


Sir 2. Inglis said, he should not have | 


risen upon this occasion at all, had it not 


been said, that the noble Lord opposite | 
was pledged to the extinction and de-j} been made, he 


of 


it was enough | 


f 4} , } 
rs Of LD por] 


a 
for those extreme measures express d on] 


| 


} 


with | 


is stone | 


! 
ao, you K W 
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struction of the Corporations of Ireland 
He was not so pledged, and he would al- 
ways object to be considered pledged to 
any such proposition. He would not, off- 
hand, consent to the extinction of corpo- 
either in’ England or Ireland. 
When he retlected upon the purpose for 
instituted, 


rations 


which those corporations were 


he considered that every friend of ihe 
‘ 


| +} 
WHCTIC 


ind, Was 


ry, rin reference to England 
or Ire] 
due consideration, that their importanc 
they became th 
subject of investigation. The arcument 
nie , that by the creation of new 
municipalities, they would put into the 
hands of what were called the people of 
Ireland, a great legal power, and what 
that legal power was, the hon. Member 
for Dublin would tell the House. He, for 
would never to place any 
such power in any such hands. ‘Though 
he should not divide the louse, yet he 
in being ranked with 
y allowed themselves to 
be considered as assentine to the destruc 
tion of Corporation 
Lord if Russe /1 said 


5 , } 17 
Sary ihat he snoula 


bound to give them every 


oui ] vhe) ’ 
required, Wwhenevever 


ant this 


consent 


one, 


refused to concur 
those who willingl 


t 
lt 


seemed hardiy 
address the House 
upon the subject of Irish Municipal Corpo- 
rations when there appear d to be no dis- 
the motion of bis noble 

mut as the subject 
h 


position to Oppose 
ag 4 rt 
Tieng 5 


of elections 


. 
under t il been so much 
ecessary to say 
had trans- 


It certainly appeared 


he Poor-law Bill 
idverted t e thought iti 
word with respect to what 
pired at Limerick. 
that in the el 
t city, both partics made it in a great 


in that 
rree a political struggle, and the result 


One 
ction of guardians of the poor 


deg 
was considered a great political triumph 
by the successful party. But in another 
town, in which an election for similar pur- 
poses had taken place, it appeared that 
the were elected about equally 
from each party; and that all the ditler- 
t religious scets into which the town was 
( fairly represented in th 
board of euardians. He thought this was 
an example much more likely to be fol- 
enerally throughout Ireland than 

example attorded by the city of Lime- 
rick, It was much to be regretted that 
the electors in any town or city should 


officers 


en 


livided we 


iv 


lowed 
the 


' employ the new powers given to them un- 


der bills of this description merely for po- 
litical purposes ; but with the exception 
of the instances to which reference had 
thought there was not a 
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disposition on the part of the constitueu 
body in Ireland to use their powers other- | } 


wise than in conformity with the Act 
a report which Mr, Hall had 
made upon the subject, 
said, ‘* That in the anticip 
had ventured to utter in his { 
he had not been disappoi 
of the unions, he observ 
by men of | $$ 
exertions were solel 
the provisions ol 
which it had 
ture, and alte 
been to him perfectly 
testimony as to the mode 
elections were conducted 
tory tothe House, and he only 
all future elections would be 
upon the same principle, for thi 
from which he ant cipated the 
provement to Ireland woul 
trusted, therefore, that neitl 
nor religious feelings would 
interfere in any elections 
place under it. 

Mr. Sergeant 
entirely concurred 
by the noble Lor 
of guardians of the 
not exhibit in futur 
spirit. He did 
debate on the questio 
House, but he rose merely t 


word on the fact which was in controve 


on both sides. The hon. Mi 
Limerick had said, that 
Catholics had there been el 
board of guardians. Tle 
Jackson) was afraid that } 
found to be the fact. At the ¢ 
the poorest parish of the city of 
namely, St. John’s parish, 
filled by the Rev. Mr. 
therefore the hon. Member 
In supposing that the 
clergy had not inte 

Mr. Barron support 
which had that night ‘i en broug 
by the noble Lord the Secretary for 


T a . , 
Notwithstanding what had been 


the right hon. the Recorder of Dubli 
(Mr. Barron) must observe, that 
the last 50 years there had 

single Roman Catholic elect 


corporation of the city of Dublin, and was 


not that fact, he begged to ask, suflic 
to provoke a natural ret 


iation? Wasi hee existing corporations in Ireland, the 


m 
Lil 
to be supposed that the Roman Catholics 
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would at once forget and forgive what had 


1? Hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
‘ample of charity, 


now to | to come forward 


nd say ING that tne aws are altered 


olic disabilities 
of concilia- 

Lund he would 
lmarnock (Mr. 
louse have been 
int to England 
ions to which 

h had been 
ries, be cause 

he a Chartist 

lon? Certainly 

1s a most absurd and 
Member to 

oucht not to be 
certain portions 

country were joined 
sal suffrage, vote by 
which might or 

ble. Their claims 

ht not to be an 

the grants to Ireland of 


} 


sas had been given to 
he contrary, 
embers oppo- 
tcauses of 

the agitation 
i had been 
freland that 

| tice to de mand, 
stand and declare they 

ose those claims 

just, improper, 

h they thought 

to the English 

» time to oppose 

boldl; d manfully on 

other demands; but until hon. 
came to that House with 
nting to the people of 


mbers opposit 
rivileges, they ought 

nu with making improper 

1s for that reason that he 

st such arguments as had 

e of by the hon. Member for 

k, arguments which he was 
suld have no weight in or out 
fouse, but of which he felt it his 

; to expose the sophisms and absurdi- 
He trusted, that as all parties, with 
exception of the hon. Baronet, the 


Iember for the University of Oxford, were 


reed upon the necessity of abolishing 


House would see the common sense, the 
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justice, and the equity of granting equality 
of liberty to the people of that country, 
who he was sure would never be satisfied 
—and, indeed, as every honest man must 
think, ought not to be satis 'ed—until they 
were placed on an equal footing in every 
respect withthe people of England and of 
Scotland. He hoped the day was not 
distant when men, throwing aside their 
anci nt prejudices, would meet the people 
of Ireland on just and equal grounds, and 
that, as the law had abroyated religious 
distinctions, he would implore the House 
to abrogate those distinctions in act and 
deed, both public and private. Let hon. 
Members opposite set an example of 
charity, and not by withholding just rights 
excite a generous and a brave people. 

Mr. H. Grattan did not rise to prolong 
the present discussion, but to put a ques- 
tion; the answer to which, from the right 
hon, the Recorder of Dublin, might render 
it unnecessary for himto move an Amend- 
ment he had prepared to the motion of 
the noble Lord, the Seerctary for Ireland. 
The question referred to a corporation of 
which he and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite were both members, 
though it had been said to be 
dead, was, he assure the Elouse, 
alive and active—he alluded to the cor- 
poration of the city of Dublin, It might 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
during the administration of the Marquess 
Wellesley, certain persons, himself among 
the rest, had been enabling to proceed by 
Jaw against t that corporauion, and to re- 
cover from it a sum of about 78,000., by 
a decision of the Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland, afterwards confirmed here 
by the House of Lords. That debt was 
secured by debentures or bonds payable 
from the funds of the corporation arising 
from their Jands and leases. Now the 
corporation had lately proceeded to dis- 
pose amongst themselves those funds 
which belonged to the holders of the de- 
bentures. One individual had got 3001., 
others different sums, voted to one an- 
other, and there was no security but that 
the funds would be wholly made away 
with, and that the creditors would get 
nothing. Now, he should be glad to 
know, if the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, without any offence to 
him, had given any legal opinion upon the 
right of the corporation so to dispose of 
its funds? He repeated, it had been his 
jntention to move au Amendment to add 
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and which, 
could 
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to the motion of the noble Lord, after the 
word ‘ Ireland,” that there be laid before 
the House a return of the several sums of 
money voted at a late meeting of the cor- 
poration of the city of Dublin, stating the 
names of the persons to whom granted, 
and the purposes for which granted, toge- 
ther with a copy of any by- law author- 
ising the same. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would say, that there was 
any such by-law, he would not now press 
his Amendment, but give notice and re- 
serve it for to-morrow. 

Mr. ZJrtton said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
was wholly unacquainted with the facts of 
the matter which he had brought under 
the consideration of the House. He (Mr. 
Litton) did know something of them; and 
the matter stood thus:—At one period 
there was a decree pronounced by the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, which had 
been affirmed by the House of Lords, for 
the sum of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had spoken, or some such 
sum; butif he had gone a little further 
for information, he would have found that 
all the debentures on which that sum was 
found to be due had been paid to the 
public, and that not one shilling of that 
which the corporation had been found to 
be indebted to the public, was now due. 
He (Mr. Litton) had frequently heard from 
the other side, statements made without 
consideration or accurate information; and 
he was happy to be in the House to con- 
tradict the statement made on the present 
occasion, and to aflirm, as would appear 
by a reference to the records of the Rolls’ 
Court, that on a motion for a sequestra- 
tion against the — time had 
been given by the Master of the Rolls 
to enable the corporation to obtain funds, 
and that when that motion was renewed, 
the answer given was, “ that the money 
had all been paid off, except a few thou- 
sands; and that, since, the debt had 
been altogether redeemed.” He should 
not have risen in this debate, if he had not 
feit called upon by a distinct recollection 
of the facts he had stated to negative, in 
the most distinct terms, the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. On the 
question before the House, there had been 
such an abundance of discussion, that he 
would not protract it; but this much he 
must assert, that to those who opposed the 
proposed substitution for the old corpora- 
tions, was not attributable that want of 
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happiness and continued discord which 
prevailed in Ireland: it was attributable 
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solely to the agitators of the country seek- | 
ing to obtain, by bad means, objects of 


their own bad ambition, and who cared 
not what sacrifice they made of the happi- 


ness of the people in the achievement of 


those objects. He repeated, that every 


measure which emanated from that House, | 


however sanctioned by unanimity, was 


made the ground of complaint by ill- 


minded agitators, for their own purposes. | 


Even the Poor-law Bill, which had been 
hailed with delight here by hon. Members 
asa measure of benefit, and desisued to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, had 
been assailed by them in Ireland. Again, 
the tithe question, which last year bad 
been settled by a great cession on the part 
of the Church—a cession far greater than 
many wished, but which was yielded to 
secure the settlement of the question—a 
cession by which his feelings had been 
outraged, for he never would have con 
sented, and never could, conscientiously, 


assent to taking 25 per cent. from the | 


clergy, but his friends and party had con- 


sented for the sake of settlement and ar- | j 
| had stated, that a part of the debt was 


rangement—had also been re-agitated ; 
and no sooner had the 
Parliament ended, than in every quarter 
of the country, agitation and Precursor 


meetings were held for the purpose of 


neutralizing all the good etflects of that 
measure of conciliation, and of exciting 
the people against the clergy of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland. In the sane 
manner, he repeated, had the Poor-law 
been condemned by those who here had 
supported it. ‘To those, then, was attri- 
butable the misfortunes of Ireland—to 
those bad men who would not let Ireland 
be at peace, and not to those who con- 
scientiously expressed their opinions of the 


necessity of maintaining the institutions of 


the country. 
Mr. M. J. O'Connell wished the hon. 

and learned Member to state, if he could 

name anv Irish Member who had sup- 

ported the Poor-law Bill in 

and had denounced it in [reland. 


Mr. H. Grattan said, new debentures | 


had been given for the old debentures, and 
that the money had not been actually 
paid, 

Mr. Litton repeated, that cash 
been paid, and other securities had been 
substituted for the originals, and, that the 
creditors of five years ago did not exist. 
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that House, | 
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Mr. M. J. O'Connell: Will the hon. 


and learned Gentleman give an answer to 
the question I put to him ? 

Mr. Litton: | certainly can name, if it 
be necessary. I have not the slightest ob- 


jection to do so. 


Mr. Reddington said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had dealt very largely 
in assertion, but he would take the liberty of 
quoting the words of the hon. and learned 
Member against himself, and hoped that 
the House would guard themselves against 
taking the assertions of any hon. Mem- 
true had no authority for 
making them. of those who 

but the hon. 


lye r as 

One 
supported the Poor-! Bill; 
and learned Member 
it; and that and learned 
Gentleman had great influence in Ireland, 
yet he would defy the hon. and learned 
Member opposite to prove, that that hon. 
and learned Gentleman had done anything 
against the Poor-law in a Spirit in which 
it ought not to be With regard 
to the questi brought forward by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Grattan), he did not 
think, that the answer to it by the hon. 
and learned Member was satisfactory. He 


| 
for Dublin opposed 


1 ! 
althouvh bon. 


vel 


treated. 


paid either by cash or some other Irish 
securities. He trusted the hon. and 
learned Member would not attempt to 
palm an assertion on the House as a fact, 

prepare 1 to show, that he 
had some ground for it. With respect to 
the bill before the House, he begged to 
express his greit satisfaction, that the bill 
of the present year so far exceeded in prin- 
ciple any former measure on the subject. 
The rights of the Irish people, and the 


1 ! 
uniess he was 


justice of their demands, were subjects of 


too ordinary a character to be dwelt upon by 
him, but he would assure the House, that 
let the Legislature proceed in the fairest 
and with the sincerest wish to 
peace and contentment to Ireland, 
they never would see those objects realized 
if they attempted to persuade the Irish 
people to be satisfied with less than what 
justice awarded to them, and what it was 
their province to demand. It would be 
to advert to the details of the 
measure now; but he begged just to ob- 
serve, that the borough which he repre- 
sented was very unfairly dealt with in the 
Bill broneht forward last year, and he 
hoped in the present measure it would 
find that treatment to which it was enti- 
tied 


manner, 


ove 


premature 
i 
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Mr. Litton: I again assert distinctly, 
that the original debt which the hon. 
Gentleman stated had not been paid, has 
been paid. 

Leave given. 


ConrroverteD Exections.] Lord Ma- 
hon said, that he rose according to his 
notice to move, that in the tria! of con- 
troverted elections, the objects of justice, 
uniformity, and dispatch, would be best 
attained by a tribunal not consisting of 
Members of Parliament, and when he 
considered the weight and authority of 
those from whom he dillered 
question, above all, right 
Friend the Member for 


on this 


hon. 
Tamworth, 


whose abilities he so highly revered, and 
whose guidance upon other questions he | 
was proud to follow: when he considered | 
also the long parliamentary experience and | 


constitutional knowledge of another right 
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ireion of Queen 
' Oo 





hon. Friend, the Member for Montgomery, | 


then he felt ready to give way in reveren- 
tial silence; but when he recollected, on 
the other hand, how enormous and intoler- 
able were the present abuses, and when 
he reflected, that the remedies proposed 
played over the surface, but never reached 
the root of the disease; when he saw the 
absolute necessity of some effective reme- 
dial measure being at length adopted, 
and believing also, as he did, that the 
public feeling out of doors was in accord- 
ance with his own upon this question, then 
he felt not only encouraged to persevere, but 
inclined to hope, that the measure which 
he should submit, might receive the sanc- 
tion of this House. In bringing this ques- 
tion forward he should earnestly endeavour 
to avoid whatever might tend to provoke 
political animositics or party feelings. What- 
ever opinion he might entertain, and he 
certainly did entertain a strong opinion as 
to the decision of particular committees, he 
yet on this occasion should refr:in from dis- 
cussing them, and he thought he should 
best discharge the duty he had undertaken, 
if he argued the motion he had to submit 
There was one 
point on which they were all a 
this was no party question. He trusted 
that was felt by every hon. Member. 
Each of the two great parties arrayed 
} 


on general grounds alone. 


agreed :— 


c . 


around him and before him had been re- 
duced, and might be reduced again, to a 
small minority ; each had, therefore, astrong 
interest to protect itself against being 
overwhelmed by numbers in controverted 
this must be to 


election committees ; and 





: 
| 
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each of them of far more importance than 
any little advantage that might be gained on 
either side by the continuance of the exist- 
ing system in this or in the ensuing Session 
of Parliament. His right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Peel) in the luminous speech with which 
he introduced this question to the House, 
on the 2d of April, last year, pleaded for 
this privilege on a ground on which he 
(Lord Mahon) was sorry to be opposed to 
him. His right hon. Friend told the 
House, that this was a privilege wrested, 
by the Commons from the Crown in the 
lizabeth, in the case 
of an election for the county of Nor- 
folk ; and he said that ever since then the 
Commons had enjoyed that privilege unin- 
terruptedly, and that its high antiquity and 
venerable origin were a strong ground for 
continuing it. As to the historical fact 
he was under the necessity of differing 
from his right hon. Friend. It was un- 
doubtedly true, that a discussion, which 
arose in the time of Queen Elizabeth rela- 
tive toa return from the county of Nor- 
folk led to the establishment of this 
privilege on the part of the Commons; 
but it was a mistake to suppose, that the 
privilege had since that time continued 
altogether uninterruptedly to be enjoyed by 
the Commons. On this point he would ven- 
ture to oppose to the opinion of his right hon. 
Friend, the statement of another eminent 
statesman, who had also filled the office of 
prime minister, and who was the founder 
of that law, under which the tribunal for 
trying controverted elections, was at pre- 
sent constituted he need hardly say, that 

Mr. Grenville. On the 7th of 
1770, Mr. Grenville observed— 


he meant 


March, 


, 


* That the present mode of trial is not war- 
ranted by the ancient usage of Parliament is 
well known to every Member conversant with 
our history, for even at so recent a period as 
the Revolution, triers were particularly ap- 
pointed to determine on the merit of petitions, 
and these tricrs generally consisted of the most 
illustrious personages of the upper House of 
Parliament; but gradually to give their deci- 
sion a greater air of solemnity, the whole 
I!ouse attended, though the triers were usu- 
ally guided in theiropinion by the law lords.”’ 

He trusted the House would not mistake 
his imtention. Ife was not arguing for 
one moment that to refer controverted 
elections to the decision of the House 
of Lords, could be otherwise than a most 
unconstitutional and blameable proceeding. 
But his argument was, that that watehful 


jealousy of the Commons’ privileges which 


his right hon. Friend had aseribed to our 
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predecessors did not in reality exist, and 
that they were not disposed to refuse in 
some degree a concurrent jurisdiction over 
controverted elections, even to that place 
against which the very strongest objections 
should prevail. He would only further 
say, upon this part of the subject, that 
the opinion of Mr. Grenville would be 
found to be confirmed by severa 
in the journals of the House of 
He would mention one or two only 
the 8th of May, 1661, ‘ receivers 
triers of petitions” were appointed ; 
on January 10, 1662, he 
“ ordered, that the j s be 
they will appoint among themselves 
of their number to attend the Lords’ 
mittee of petitions, on the days of th 
sitting, for their assistance.” Phis 
admitted, did not very fully bear out 

it certainly threw some considerable ligh 
on the opinion given by Mr. Grenville « 
this subject. When after 
whatever might have been the case 
it, this House claimed or exercised 
right of trying 


lords 


° ey 
round 


“at 
ude desire: 


the Revolutio 
before 


the 


election petitions were heard before the 
House at large, and not before a committce 
as at present; the whole House receiv 
evidence at the bar, and came to 
without the solemnity of an oath, 
decision was made nearly upon the 
ground as any other p 
as they might think of th 
tion committees of the 
were infinitely exceedet 
prevailed at that period migh 
cient to mention, that at the period 
resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, question: 
of controverted elections were breug! 
ward for regular party discussion. 
doubt whatever was raised as to the f; 
of the case; there was no dispute 
the evidence received ; no, the only 
tion with cach Member was this—“ 
this return make for, or against the party, 
whom I support ?” There wasa remarkab)k 
instance of this in the opinion given by th 
son of the prime minister of that day 
Horace Walpole, in a letter addresse 
him to Mr. Horace Mann on th 
of December, 1741. Te wrote thus 

“ The court will have a maj } 
a vast number for the outset; 
jority is like a good sum of moi 
makes itself bigger. The first ere 
be the Westminster petition ; 
Pulteney’s election at Heydon. It 
an ugly affair for the court, for Pulteney ha 
isked votes of the courtie: iid, Sir Ro 


i 
1 
! 


urty que stion. 


it point will 
will 


ind « 
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that period, he need scarcely mention, that | 


another, Mr. | 
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bert was indifferent about it. But Sir Ro. 
bert is warmer than [almost ever saw him, and 
declared to Churchill, of whom Pulteney 


claims a promise, that he must take Walpole 
or 


Elections. 


’ 
or Pulteney 


Such were the ideas of justice which in 
those days existed with regard to eontro- 
verted elections. In fact, what was it 

luced shortly afterwards the fall of 

rt Walpole? Was it any of those 

treat qu which had agitated the 
uuntry in the twenty years of his admi- 
Spanish war, was it 
he Excise bill, was it the Hanover Treaty ? 


al 4 
that pre 
stions 


nistration—was it tl 


nas miscuit olim, 


nm SaXxa 


fall of that great Minister was 
a decision upon an election 
petition from Chippenham! That petition 
was decided on a party vote, and was carried 
by a majority of only one ; and upon that 
one vote Sir Robert Walpole resigned. 
Such was the state of things when Mr. 
Grenville, thirty years after, brought for- 
ward his plan of reformation; and now, 
when they saw, that the law of Mr, 
Grenville must be further amended — 
now, when he supposed that there would 
be scarcely one voice raised to support the 
continuance of the system as it existed at 
nt—let them at least do justice to the 
h and pure motives which inspired, and 
long-continued success which attended 
sof Mr. Grenville. There was a 
‘ecord of the 
proposing that 
nder-seeretary 
an interesting account of 
onversation which he had with Mr. 
ille at Wootton, only a few months 
Mr. Grenville brought in his bill, 
less than a year before he died: 


pre 


*, Grenville in 
Kn { 


} 


, who was 
h 1 if ft 


“ Mr. Grenville told me, that he found his 
| i nuch declined, that he 
lits of office and did not 
ive part In public business ; 
ntinued, with adeep sigh, and 
ipon his side, I am no lon- 
rving the public. My health 
The only thing I have 


rone. 


| any intention of doing is, to endeavour to give 


ninable prostitution of 
lections, by voting 
f the Minister, 
uin of public liberty, 


cK to the abo 


of Commons In 


vas with this motive that he pro- 
Wy af) Same | 
afterwards 


sure In was first 


emporary, and made 
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permanent. It subsequently received vari- 
ous changes and modifications in detail, 
with a statement of which he need not 
detain the House; but he must say, that 
he thought the Act of Mr. Grenville for a 
very long period, imparted substantial 
justice, and gave nearly universal satisfac- 
tion. All those Members who entered the 
House some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
with whom he had spoken on the subject, 
had borne witness to him, that at that 
period the Act of Mr. Grenville was con- 
sidered to do entire justice, and that ther 
was scarcely a murmur of-discontent against 
it. Of course, here and there abuses might 
exist in that as in all human institutions — 
still, as a rule, that Act gave general if 
not universal satisfaction. If that were 
the case, what was the cause why that Act 
at the present day gave almost universal 
dissatisfaction ? Why was it, that among 
the various opinions that might that evening 
be urged by Members of that House, 
not a single voice would be raised to 
advocate the continuance of Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill? Why was this? He believed it to 
arise from the altered composition of the 
House since the reform of Parliament. Let 
the House just consider how that change 
affected election committees. Previous to 
the Reform Bill, there was a large body of 
Members returned by boroughs in schedule 
A., or by small corporations which were 
now disfranchised. This large body, amount- 
ing, perhaps, to 150 Members, not having 
to make any detailed declarations on the 
hustings, or to give any decisive pledges 
to their constituents, and not being lable 
to any direct popular responsibility, were 
not in the habit of attaching themselves 
devotedly to any political parties. The 
majority of them were considered im- 
partial men. They might have their bias, 
but still, in general, they were ready to 
support measures either against the Minis- 
ter, or against the Opposition, as the 
merits of those measures appeared in 
their minds to preponderate. That was 
undoubtedly the state of things existing 
in that House previous to the Reform 
Act. He was not going to enter into 
any political considerations respecting the 
change from that state of things; but, with 
reference to election committees, the result 
was this; before the Reform Act, in re- 
ducing names from the first list of 33, cach 
party would, naturally, strike out the 
names of the more decided partizans, so 
that on the reduced list of eleven there 
were always at least two or three of 
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those persons left, whose general opinions 
partook very little of a party eharacter— 
who were men not of strong party attach- 
ments, and who, therefore, acted as a mo- 
derating power in the committee. — It was 
not possible then as at present to pronounce 
beforehand with perfect accuracy, that 
there were six Ministerial members and five 
Opposition members on such a committee, 
that on another committee the Opposition 
had seven, and the Ministerial lists four ; 
and no probable prediction could be hazarded 
from the unrestrained political bias of the 
majority. In former days, though it was 
possible there might be three or four 
decided Opposition Members, and_ three 
strong friends of the Government, vet 
there were also two or three Mem- 
bers who were not of any decided bias. 
The result was, that those few Members 
preserved the balance in the committee, and 
prevented a reckless and undisguised con- 
flict between two directly opposite opinions. 
If the House would consider the effect of 
the presence of those few Members upon 
the election committees, they would find 
that whatever might be the result of their 
position upon other political questions, 
they undoubtedly did tend to effect a result 
upon the decisions of an election committce 
in the manner which Mr. Grenville con- 
templated when he brought his bill into 
Parliament. But the same materials no 
longer existed. He presumed that he 
should be guilty of no disparagement to 
that House, if he said, that they had 
now become nearly all very decided parti- 
sans. He believed, that there were not 
more than five Members of that House 
who were not connected with any decided 
political section. He did not think, that 
it was possible to name more than five. 
Every Member was now called en to 
declare his opinions without reserve on a 
popular hustings, and the pledges which they 
gave to their constituents debarred them 
from afterwards displaying that impartiality 
which existed among the Members of 
the smaller boroughs till the Reform Bill 
was enacted. He came now to the prac- 
tical question, what were the evils which 
existed under the present system? The 
resolution of which he had given notice, 
stated the ends to be attained by Election 
Committees to be three—justice, unifor- 
mity, and despatch. He asserted, that 
under the present system not one of these 
objects was effectually attained. He could 
not argue the first part of the question, in 
consequence of the resolution which he had 
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formed of avoiding a political discussion. 


B. 14} 


kept his seat. He was not saying which 
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He thought, however, that he might ap- | committee was right, or which wrong, but 


peal to the general feeling of the House, 


case to be damaged in his hands by his 
anxiety to avoid the occasion of a party 


he presumed, that all would agree that they 


tatingly declared, that, with regard to the 


| 
which, he felt assured, would not allow his | could not both be correct, and he unhesi- 
> , | 


discussion. 
of quoting the words used by Mr. Gren 


ville when he proposed the act; and he 
would leave it to the House to decide whe- | 


ther the description did not apply with 


equal force to the present time. The fol- 


lowing words were made use of by Mr. 
Grenville on the 28th of February, 1770: 
— Sir, instead of trusting to the merit 
of their respective causes, the principal de- 
pendence of both parties is their private 
interest among us, and it is scandalously 
notorious that we are as earnestly canvass- 
ed to attend in favour of the opposite sides 
as if we were not bound to act by the prin- 
ciples of justice, but by the impulse of our 
own inclination. Nay, Sir, it is well known 
that in every contested election many 
Members of this House who are ultimately 
to judge ina kind of judicial capacity be- 
tween the competitors enlist themselves as 
parties in the contention, and take upon 
themselves the management of the very 
business upon which they should determine 
with the strictest impartiality. Thus we 
have frequently, I blush while | declare it, 
seen justice sacrificed to numbers, and op- 
pression exalted on the shoulders of a giddy 
majority into the sacred seat of legislation.” 
The second object which he sought was 
uniformity, and, if it were possible, this 
object had been more lost sight of than 
the former. ‘The alternations were now 
such, that he did not hesitate to say, 
that even a consistency of injustice would 
be preferable to the system of constant 
change from justice one day to  injus- 
tice the other. Let him, without de- 
viating from the rule he had laid down, 
and without entering upon party questions, 
instance the two committees which sat on 
the returns for the city of Dublin. In 
the first it was decided that the payment 
of certain rates and local taxes did 
confer the right of voting, and the 
result was, that the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. O’Connell) was declared not 
duly elected. A general election took 
place, the same hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was again elected, the circumstances 
were precisely the same, but there was a 
different committee, that committee came 
toa directly opposite decision, and the re- 
sult was, that the hon. and learned Member 


He would take the liberty 


character of the House, with regard to the 
; ends of justice, and with regard to public 
opinion, it would be far better to have de- 
cisions which were designedly wrong, than 
to have them first one way, and then the 
other. ‘The third object was despatch, 
combined with the important ebject of 
economy. low was that affected? Ac- 
cording to the present system, the duty of 
trving the merits of contested elections 
must be only subsidiary with Members of 
that House, their legislative functions, of 
course, being primary. New a regularly 
constituted legal tribunal would make this 
its chief and paramount duty. The Com- 
mittees at present met, at the earliest, at 
ten, and adjourned at four ; whereas a legal 
tribunal could both meet earlier and sit 
later. Another still more pregnant cause 
of delay arose from the inexperience of 
many hon. members in the law. In some 
cases, for instance, which he had seen 
reported, it appeared to him that a very 
large portion of the time of the Com- 
mittee was taken up by hon. Members 
asking the learned Counsel questions of 
law. First, they had to learn the law, 
and afterwards to dispense it. Bystanders, 
in fact, would be led to suppose, that what 
presented itself to their eyes was not a 
national court of justice, but rather an 
academy, where certain juvenile Members 
of Parliament were taking lessons in juris- 
prudence from some vencrable gentlemen 
ina wigand gown. The system of “ strik- 
ine” tended still more to deteriorate the 
materials of which these tribunals were 
composed. The art of striking had, in 
fact, become a regular science. He (Lord 
Mahon) did not pretend to be more than 
an apprentice—he had not as yet been 
initiated into the deeper mysteries of the 
craft. One fundamental rule, however, 
was, that if, in the whole list of thirty- 
three, there should be found an hon. Mem- 
ber far advanced in years—affected by any 
bodily infirmity—he should by all means 
be left on that Committee. There was 
also a marked preference exhibited for very 
young Members, more especially for those 
who were known not to have made the law 
their study. Had any other instance ever 
been known to exist in civilized society 
where bodily infirmity and mental inexpe- 
rience were considered highly favourable 
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permanent. It subsequently received vari- 
ous changes and modifications in detail, 
with a statement of which he need not 
detain the House; but he must say, that 
he thought the Act of Mr. Grenville for a 
very long period, imparted substantial 
justice, and gave nearly universal satisfac- 
tion. All those Members who entered the 
House some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
with whom he had spoken on the subject, 
had borne witness to him, that at that 
period the Act of Mr. Grenville was con- 
sidered to do entire justice, and that there 
was scarcely a murmur of discontent against 
it. Of course, here and there abuses might 
exist in that as in all human institutions— 
still, as a rule, that Act gave general if 
not universal satisfaction. If that were 
the case, what was the cause why that Act 
at the present day gave almost universal 
dissatisfaction? Why was it, that among 
the various opinions that might that evening 
be urged by Members of that House, 
not a single voice would be raised to 
advocate the continuance of Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill? Why was this? He believed it to 
arise from the altered composition of the 
House since the reform of Parliament. Let 
the House just consider how that change 
affected election committees. Previous to 
the Reform Bill, there was a large body of 
Members returned by boroughs in schedule 
A., or by small corporations which were 
now disfranchised. This large body, amount- 
ing, perhaps, to 150 Members, not having 
to make any detailed declarations on the 
hustings, or to give any decisive pledges 
to their constituents, and not being liable 
to any direct popular responsibility, were 
not in the habit of attaching themselves 
devotedly to any political parties. The 
majority of them were considered im- 
partial men. They might have their bias, 
but still, in general, they were ready to 
support measures either against the Minis- 
ter, or against the Opposition, as the 
merits of those measures appeared in 
their minds to preponderate. That was 
undoubtedly the state of things existing 
in that House previous to the Reform 
Act. He was not going to enter into 
any political considerations respecting the 
change from that state of things ; but, with 
reference to election committees, the result 
was this; before the Reform Act, in re- 
ducing names from the first list of 33, each 
party would, naturally, strike out the 
names of the more decided partizans, so 
that on the reduced list of eleven there 
were always at least two or three of 
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those persons left, whose general opinions 
partook very little of a party character— 
who were men not of strong party attach- 
ments, and who, therefore, acted as a mo- 
derating power in the committee. It was 
not possible then as at present to pronounce 
beforehand with perfect accuracy, that 
there were six Ministerial members and five 
Opposition members on such a committee, 
that on another committee the Opposition 
had seven, and the Ministerial lists four ; 
and no probable prediction could be hazarded 
from the unrestrained political bias of the 
majority. In former days, though it was 
possible there might be three or four 
decided Opposition Members, and three 
strong friends of the Government, yet 
there were also two or three Mem- 
bers who were not of any decided bias. 
The result was, that those few Members 
preserved the balance in the committee, and 
prevented a reckless and undisguised con- 
flict between two directly opposite opinions. 
If the House would consider the effect of 
the presence of those few Members upon 
the election committees, they would find 
that whatever might be the result of their 
position upon other political questions, 
they undoubtedly did tend to effect a result 
upon the decisions of an election committee 
in the manner which Mr. Grenville con- 
templated when he brought his bill into 
Parliament. But the same materials no 
longer existed. He presumed that he 
should be guilty of no disparagement to 
that House, if he said, that they had 
now become nearly all very decided parti- 
sans. He believed, that there were not 
more than five Members of that House 
who were not connected with any decided 
political section. He did not think, that 
it was possible to name more than five. 
Every Member was now called on to 
declare his opinions without reserve on a 
popular hustings, and the pledges which they 
gave to their constituents debarred them 
from afterwards displaying that impartiality 
which existed among the Members of 
the smaller boroughs till the Reform Bill 
was enacted. He came now to the prac- 
tical question, what were the evils which 
existed under the present system? The 
resolution of which he had given notice, 
stated the ends to be attained by Election 
Committees to be three—justice, unifor- 
mity, and despatch. He asserted, that 
under the present system not one of these 
objects was effectually attained. He could 
not argue the first part of the question, in 
consequence of the resolution which he had 
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formed of avoiding a political discussion. 
He thought, however, that he might ap- 
peal to the general feeling of the House, 
which, he felt assured, would not allow his 
case to be damaged in his hands by his 
anxiety to avoid the occasion of a party 
discussion. He would take the liberty 
of quoting the words used by Mr. Gren- 
ville when he proposed the act; and he 
would leave it to the House to decide whe- 
ther the description did not apply with 
equal force to the present time. The fol- 
lowing words were made use of by Mr. 
Grenville on the 28th of February, 1770: 
— Sir, instead of trusting to the merit 
of their respective causes, the principal de- 
pendence of both parties is their private 
interest among us, and it is scandalously 
notorious that we are as earnestly canvass- 
ed to attend in favour of the opposite sides 
as if we were not bound to act by the prin- 
ciples of justice, but by the impulse of our 
own inclination. Nay, Sir, it is well known 
that in every contested election many 
Memthers of this House who are ultimately 
to judge in a kind of judicial capacity be- 
tween the competitors enlist themselves as 
parties in the contention, and take upon 
themselves the management of the very 
business upon which they should determine 
with the strictest impartiality. Thus we 
have frequently, I blush while I declare it, 
seen justice sacrificed to numbers, and op- 
pression exalted on the shoulders of a giddy 
majority into the sacred seat of legislation.” 
The second object which he sought was 
uniformity, and, if it were possible, this 
object had been more lost sight of than 
the former. The alternations were now 
such, that he did not hesitate to say, 
that even a consistency of injustice would 
be preferable to the system of constant 
change from justice one day to injus- 
tice the other. Let him, without de- 


viating from the rule he had laid down, 
and without entering upon party questions, 
instance the two committees which sat on 


the returns for the city of Dublin. In 
the first it was decided that the payment 
of certain rates and local taxes did 
confer the right of voting, and the 
result was, that the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. O’Connell) was declared not 
duly elected. A general election took 
place, the same hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was again elected, the circumstances 
were precisely the same, but there was a 
different committee, that committee came 
to a directly opposite decision, and the re- 
sult was, that the hon. and learned Member 
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kept his seat. He was not saying which 
committee was right, or which wrong, but 
he presumed, that all would agree that they 
could not both be correct, and he unhesi- 
tatingly declared, that, with regard to the 
character of the House, with regard to the 
ends of justice, and with regard to public 
Opinion, it would be far better to have de. 
cisions which were designedly wrong, than 
to have them first one way, and then the 
other. The third object was despatch, 
combined with the important object of 
economy. How was that affected? Ac- 
cording to the present system, the duty of 
trying the merits of contested elections 
must be only subsidiary with Members of 
that House, their legislative functions, of 
course, being primary. Now a regularly 
constituted legal tribunal would make this 
its chief and paramount duty. The Com- 
mittees at present met, at the earliest, at 
ten, and adjourned at four ; whereasa legal 
tribunal could both meet earlier and sit 
later. Another still more pregnant cause 
of delay arose from the inexperience of 
many hon. members in the law. In some 
cases, for instance, which he had seen 
reported, it appeared to him that a very 
large portion of the time of the Com- 
mittee was taken up by hon. Members 
asking the learned Counsel questions of 
law. First, they had to learn the law, 
and afterwards to dispense it. Bystanders, 
in fact, would be led to suppose, that what 
presented itself to their eyes was not a 
national court of justice, but rather an 
academy, where certain juvenile Members 
of Parliament were taking lessons in juris- 
prudence from some venerable gentlemen 
in a wig and gown. Thesystem of “ strik- 
ing” tended still more to deteriorate the 
materials of which these tribunals were 
composed. The art of striking had, in 
fact, become a regular science. He (Lord 
Mahon) did not pretend to be more than 
an apprentice—he had not as yet been 
initiated into the deeper mysteries of the 
craft. One fundamental rule, however, 
was, that if, in the whole list of thirty- 
three, there should be found an hon. Mem- 
ber far advanced in years—affected by any 
bodily infirmity—he should by all means 
be left on that Committee. There was 
also a marked preference exhibited for very 
young Members, more especially for those 
who were known not to have made the law 
their study. Had any other instance ever 
been known to exist in civilized society 
where bodily infirmity and mental inexpe- 
rience were considered highly favourable 
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ualifications for the exercise of judicial 
functions ? These, then, as he thought, 
were the evils of the present system. There 
seemed to him to be a total want of justice, 
of uniformity, and of despatch. He had next 
to consider what were the remedies which 
they ought to apply ?—and here he came 
to an examination of the bill of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth. 
He thought that all would agree, that great 
merit was due to his right hon. Friend 
for having turned his mind to this im- 
portant subject amongst the many others 
which claimed his attention. He must say 
also, that there were some parts of his 
right hon. Friend’s bill with which he 
cordially concurred. With regard, for ex- 
ample, to the question of election recog- 
nizances, he had not heard one dissentient 
voice in the House on that part of the 
scheme. And why was this? Because it 
went upon the principle which he was 
anxious to establish throughout, of putting 
the legislation entirely out of the House. 
With this part, as he had said, he cor- 
dially concurred, and if the House would 
give him leave to bring in his bill, he did 
not know whether his right hon. Friend 
would excuse the plagiarism, but he would 
gladly take several clauses, verbatim et 
literatim, relating to election recognizances 
out of the bill, and insert them in his own. 
On some other points, he (Lord Mahon) 
also concurred as he should presently ex- 
plain, but with respect to the main prin- 
ciple of keeping the jurisdiction in election 
Committees of the House, and there seeking 
a remedy for the present evils, he must, 
with equal frankness and honesty, declare, 
that he did not agree. He thought that 
his right hon. Friend would find insu- 
perable obstacles to the execution of his 
plan. Had the House considered how such 
a plan would operate upon the lawyers of 
that House—gentlemen whose profound 
learning and eminent talents made it an 
honour and a happiness to have them num- 
bered amongst its Members? The Com- 
mittee of six—the selecting Committee— 
suggested by his right hon. Friend, would 
be bound to appoint the best committees 
they could find, and could they then ven- 
ture to omit the most able and useful men 
—such as his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for Reading (Sergeant Tal- 
fourd) on the one side, and his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Pemberton) on the other? Would not the 
Members of the selecting committee neg- 
lect their duty if they did not take 
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those parties who were most competent? 
Did he understand that his right hon. 
friend intended to do this. [Hear, hear, 
from Sir Robert Peel.) Then let him 
point out to his right hon. Friend the great 
inconvenience, and the great difficulty, 
which they would inflict on the proceedings 
of the courts of law. Were counsel hold- 
ing briefs to be summoned from their 
causes? If so, was the House prepared to 
incur the risk of debarring men of the 
highest eminence from becoming mem- 
bers of that House? He would show 
also how such an arrangement would affect 
their clients. Suppose he had a cause in 
which the two eminent gentlemen he had 
named were engaged as cuunsel, and they 
were suddenly withdrawn to an election 
committee could he at once find other 
counsel in whom he had equal con- 
fidence—-of equal ability, or who would 
have an equal knowledge of the previous 
proceeding in the cause? He thought, 
therefore, that there would be a practical 
hardship of the severest nature, not 
only with respect to the learned Gentle. 
men themselves, but also with those whose 
interests they advocated. Would there 
not also be great difficulty in the committee 
of election appointing the secondary Com- 
mittees? He could conceive that the com. 
mittee of six could decide easily on the 
first six members of the other committee. 
They would choose three members on one 
side and three on the other, but how were 
they to decide with respect to the seventh ? 
Who was to name him? Which party 
was to give way? Or was it tocome to this 
—one party to say they would allow the 
other in the first Committee to put in the 
name of the seventh, on condition that they 
themselves nominated the last man in the 
next committee? That might produce in 
the main an equality; but that would not 
give justice. He was convinced that his 
right hon. Friend would never be satisfied 
with a mere alteration of party bias, first 
on one side and then on the other. Then 
again what opportunities of serving party 
interests might not arise in the selection of 
particular Members at particular periods? 
To give an instance ; he was connected with 
property in the county of Derby—suppose 
then a contested election to arise in that 
county in the middle of a session, and his 
(Lord Mahon’s) presence to be earnestly 
desired by the candidate on his side for his 
influence and assistance—would there not 
be a strong party motive to place him on an 
election committee, and thus prevent his 
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leaving London for some days. This was 
only one instance, but such cases of various 
kinds would be constantly occurring. He 
did not say, that the party motive would 
often prevail, but there would be a suspicion 
excited ; and in these matters suspicion in- 
flicted nearly as much injury as positive 
proof. It would give rise to endless cavils 
and altercations. These were among some 
of the objections which he felt upon this 
bill. _ Feeling it as his duty, and knowing 
that his right hon. Friend would be the last 
person in that House to object to his taking 
this course ; he would not shrink from the 
free expression of his opinion, and he was 
bound to state, that many who were, like 
himself, warm admirers and adherents of his 
right hon. Friend concurred in thinking 
that the Bill, however ably drawn and 
however excellently intended, would not 
remedy the evils of the present system. So 
far as he could collect, the opinion on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House—he did 
not know what sentiments prevailed on the 
other—was very general against it. He 
asked, then, why the bill of his right hon. 
Friend had failed to give general and uni- 
versal satisfaction. Was it from any want 
of time for its preparation in him who never 
spared time or toil? Was it from any 
want of ability in one who was so con- 
fessedly preeminent. He would tell the 
House why the plan of his right hon. 
Friend had not succeeded. It was because 
he attempted what was impossible —because 
he attempted to apply the rules which pre- 
vailed in the old House to the altered 
composition of the new—because he had 
attempted to make a clean out of an 
unclean thing, because he had endea- 
voured to find the elements of a court 
of justice in an assembly of decided par- 
tisans. What was the practical grievance 
of which the Members complained? Why 
this-—that they are party men, and there- 
fore disqualified to be judges. Every 
Member felt, and he had a right to feel, 
strongly on party questions, and he was 
therefore incompetent as a judge on cases 
closely affecting those party questions. Was 
he or was he not stating the grievance 
fairly ? If he was, then how were they to 
remedy the grievance by keeping the juris- 
diction in that House? Would the dimi- 
nution of the numbers from eleven to seven 
affect the evil complained of ? Did they be- 
lieve that any committee of six would be able 
to nominate an impartial committee out of a 
House, which was admitted to consist 
entirely of partisans? The objection, it is 
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plain, lay not to the number of the ma- 
chinery, but to the material. This brazen 
image which they had set up to worship 
under the name of “ Privilege,” let them 
melt it or mould it as they would, would 
be brazen still—they could never make 
it gold. Unless they could plunge into 
the recesses of the human heart, and pluck 
out its hidden feelings of partiality, or 
allay its smouldering resentments; unless 
they did that which no human being had 
yet effected; unless they could as witha 
magic wand call forth the living waters 
of good will, he was convinced that any 
measure which should continue in that 
House, jurisdiction in matters of contro- 
verted elections ; would only be saved from 
being mischievous by remaining ineffective. 
But they were called upon to respect this 
system, because it was considered a great 
privilege which had been wrested from the 
Crown in the reign of Elizabeth, and which 
had continued uninterruptedly to the pre- 
sent time. On this point, however, as he 
had already stated, he ventured to differ 
from his right hon. Friend, he believed 
that he might even go further. In the 
time of Mr. Grenville, the opposition to 
his bill was moved on the express ground 
that by it the old privilege would be set 
aside, that it would abrogate important 
rights of the House, and give up all its an- 
cient claims. Mr. Welbore Ellis, who led 
the opposition to it on the 30th of March 
1770, declared that “it was an essential 
alteration of the constitution of Parlia- 
ment, and a total abrogation of one 
of the most important rights and ju- 
risdictions of the House of Commons,” 
and having moved that the bill should 
be read a third time that day six months, 
he was supported by 123 Members against 
185. So that the privilege in anything 
like its present form could only date from 
1770. But supposing his right hon. Friend 
were wrong, and that he were right, were 
there no circumstances which had, since 
the grant of the privilege, arisen, and 
which might render a privilege, of great 
value then, worthless now. Had there 
been no change in the circumstances of the 
House since the time of Elizabeth? Was 
it not indicative of a long interval, and of 
an immense alteration, that a seat in that 
House, which was now an object of eager 
rivalry, was so little esteemed in the time 
of Elizabeth that several of the smaller 
boroughs sent petitions to the Queen, com- 
plaining of the burden and praying to be 
disfranchised. Danger then threatened us 
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from the Crown. Did any such danger press 
now? Was there any possibility—observe, 
he said possibility, not probability—he 
would not be satisfied with probability that 
the same danger from the Crown which 
existed in the days of Elizabeth, could 
arise again? Was there any possibility of 
@ recurrence to a time when a monarch 
could enter that House to seize the persons 
of five Members, and when the Speaker’s 
predecessor, Mr. Speaker Lenthall, was 
kneeling on the floor before him. Was it 
in human possibility that there would be in 
the present or after times a recurrence to 
such a state of things? Why then he would 
put it to his right hon. friend the Member 
for Montgomery, why should they cling 
closely to the bulwark when the danger 
against which that bulwark was erected 
had utterly passed away? In his view, his 
right hon. Friend had turned his face to the 
east in the morning, to worship the rising 
sun of liberty, and now, when it had at- 
tained its meridian altitude, he was still 
turning his face eastward, supposing the 
sun to be yet there! He would yield to no 
man in respect for ancient institutions. He 
fully believed, that for the interests of the 
people themselves, there were few advan- 
tages in legislative wisdom equal to these 
two words, “ time immemorial.” When 
his public conduct had hitherto been 
attacked, it had been generally upon the 
ground that he had too great a leaning for 
ancient institutions. When a privilege 
had real antiquity to plead—when it had 
now popular respect—when it was free 
from practical oppression—there was no 
man who would be more reluctant than him- 
self to part with it. But here all these three 
conditions were wanting. It was not one of 
certain antiquity, but rather of doubtful and 
shifting practice. Neither did it possess po- 
pular respect ; whenever mention was made 
of a Parliamentary Committee of Election at 
popular hustings, it was received with 
one universal shout of derision. It was 
not free from practical oppression, but on 
the contrary, as he had shown, it had in- 
flicted great and grievous wrong. He said, 
then, that much as he revered any ancient 
privilege, yet that if he found that either the 
one or the other stood in the way of equal 
justice between man and man, sooner than 
justice should be violated he would say, let 
privilege crumble into dust. He rejoiced 
to find that so many persons of reflecting 
minds out of that House entertained the 
same opinions as himself. Time was when 
the people cherished the privilege of that 
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House as a safeguard for their liberty, but 
they now saw that it might be turned 
against themselves. Time was, when 
they raised no other cry but “ privilege, 
privilege!" as they shouted around the 
coach of Charles Ist.; but the people 
now felt that this privilege might dwindle 
into an instrument for working injustice 
and silencing complaints. On this point he 
would be judged by themselves in this 
House. Let honourable’ Members survey 
closely any case of privilege which had 
occurred during the last eight or ten years ; 
let them mark how cautious and timid had 
been their proceedings, and they would see 
that in truth the feeling was, that if they 
drew this hateful weapon they would only 
cut their own fingers with it and so they had 
prudently allowed it to slumber in its rusty 
scabbard. With respect to the law of prie 
vilege, Sir E. Coke calls it a law a 
mullis ignorala a paucis cognita;” and 
Blackstone went on to say of it—‘ The 
maxims upon which they proceed, together 
with the method of proceeding, rest entirely 
in the breast of the Parliament itself, and 
are not defined and ascertained by any 
particular stated laws.”. Now, he hum- 
bly conceived that there could be no 
worse state of law than one where the 
maxims were not defined or ascertained, 
and known to few besides the oppressor 
and the victim. He had heard it stated, in 
defence of this privilege, that it was pos- 
sessed by all foreign legislative assemblies ; 
but he thought that this assertion rested on 
an unsafe foundation. Every member 
in France was exposed to a sort of election 
faction, but every petition was there tried 
by one of the general committees into 
which the House is divided; so that the 
system was even more objectionable than 
ours. With respect to the United States, 
it was well known that the elections were 
decided not only by ballot, but by something 
that approached universal suffrage; and 
the consequent disorders were such that 
it was almost impossible for the de- 
feated candidate to petition with any 
chance of success. He thought, therefore, 
when they came to examine the analogies, 
of other free countries that they would be 
foun’ warnings to deter, not examples to 
attract. If it could be shown, that the 
privilege possessed by that House of deciding 
a petition relating to controverted elec- 
tions, carried with it any security to the 
House against any despotic design, he 
would at once admit that there was 
good ground why it should be conti- 
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nued ; but, believing as he did, that it 
worked unmixed evil ; believing that this 
evil was more the fault of the system than 
of any individuals; and believing that it 
had produced great dissatisfaction, and 
could not fail to give more, he called upon 
the House to renounce the privilege of de- 
ciding upon petitions ensuing out of con- 
troverted elections. He called upon them, 
in the name of justice; he was far from 
saying, that under the present system, or 
under that proposed by his right hon. 
Friend, justice would be always violated. 
He admitted, that the new committee might 
sometimes deviate into impartiality. But 
what he asked the House was, to esta- 
blish certain and constant justice, instead 
of occasional and chance-medley justice. 
He entreated the House to remember, that 
impartial justice between man and man 
was the great object of society, and 
the main boast of civilisation; and he 
called upon the House not to neglect an 
opportunity not only of doing justice, but 
of giving a semblance and a reputation 
of it in their forms of proceeding. If he 


wished to characterise in a single sen- 
tence the main difference between a half- 
civilised age and a more polished state 
of society, he would say, that in the one the 


Government was always stronger than the 
law, whilst in the other the law was always 
stronger than the Government. The latter 
was now the case in England. Let them look 
at the proceedings in our courts of law, 
and comparing them with the same courts 
two centuries ago, let them see how 
eminently justice reigned. Why, then, 
should there be this single exception? 
Why were they to allow this single black 
point—this plague-spot of privilege to 
darken the surrounding expanse of judicial 
purity. It was impossible that Parliamen- 
tary Committees—which he did not hesitate 
to call the worst courts of justice now 
remaining in the world, could stand be- 
fore the advance of enlightenment and 
knowledge; they could not long sur- 
vive. They might triumph over him 
to-night—they might avail themselves of 
his inferior powers—they might array 
against him the lights and leaders of that 
House; but they might depend upon it 
the time was not far distant when they 
would be compelled by the popular voice 
to come round to his opinions when their 
baneful privileges would be wrested from 
their reluctant gripe, when what would 
now appear in the light of a grace- 
ful concession, would be wrung from 
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them by overpowering necessity. They 
were the grounds on which he ob- 
jected to the present system. He would 
next state to the House the project he had 
framed, and the plan he would propose ; 
but he would expressly state, that any vote 
on his resolution would not involve an 
approbation of his plan. His resolution 
declared that the objects of justice, uni- 
formity, and despatch, would be best at- 
tained by a tribunal not consisting of Mem- 
bers of Parliament; it stated the present 
system to be a burden; but those who with 
him stated this, would not be pledged to 
his precise plan by voting for his resolutions 
They might entertain any difference of 
opinion as to the details of his measure. 
His plan might be stated in two parts, 
the nature of the tribunal, and the nomi- 
nating power by which it should be ap- 
pointed ; and he would begin, by stating 
what he proposed to be the tribunal. 
He proposed, that it should consist of 
three assessors, to hold their offices for 
life, who should have a certain number 
of years’ standing at the bar as a qualifica- 
tion, and hell receive an ample yearly 
salary. He proposed, that this court of as- 
sessors should, in the first place, be the 
court of revision and appeal from the re- 
vising barristers. He had not left himself 
much time to enlarge on this part of his 
plan, but it was a part of very great im- 
portance, for he thought that the present 
system under which the revising barristers 
acted, abounding, as their proceedings did, 
with contradictory decisions, while the of- 
fices, from their very nature, were filled by 
barristers not always of very long standing 
and experience, called aloud for some court 
of appeal or revision ; by his plan, he ex- 
pected to obtain the great benefit of 
uniformity in these decisions. He wished 
here to observe, that neither in the plan of 
his right hon. Friend nor in any other 
now before the House, was any such 
tribunal introduced or spoken of. He con- 
ceived also, however, that these three as- 
sessors- might be considered as the legal 
assistants and advisers of this House, and 
he thought that it might be advantage- 
ous to refer to them the private bills which 
were brought before the House, which 
were frequently adopted and carried without 
due inquiry, although it must be perfectly 
apparent that many of them, from various 
circumstances, were of a character which 
rendered it doubtful whether they should 
pass. He mentioned this to the House, as 
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lateral to the general purposes for which 
the assessors would be appointed, and 
might or might not be hereafter grafted 
upon it, but an additional reason for his 
plan being adopted. He proposed, next, 
that this court of three assessors should 
have jurisdiction to try cases of con- 
troverted elections; their decisions as to 
the seat should be final, and in cases 
of general corruption appearing to exist 
in any boroughs, it should be their 
duty to report the circumstance to the 
House, exactly as the Committees were 
now in the habit of doing. Then there 
arose this objection, which must be 
strongly felt in any tribunal formed 
outside of the House, but the circum- 
stance was unavoidable; that there was 
a glut of business relating to controverted 
elections at one time and a deficiency at 
another, as immediately after the termina- 
tion of a general election there were many 
cases for consideration, while at a later 
period of the Session few presented them- 
selves to be decided. Now, he conceived 
that the duties of this court in attending to 
the occasional election petitions which 
would occur in every year, and also as a 
court of appeal, for the revising barristers, 
would fully occupy their time, at the saine 
time that they would enable them to give 
their decisions upon all such cases as should 
be brought forward. But, then, another 
provision was necessary to be considered, 
in order that there should be no want of 
attention, and of a means of deciding the 
cases, after a general election ; and he pro- 
posed that, when a general election had 
taken place, if the assessors themselves 
should consider the press of business to re- 
quire them to procure assistance, they 
might address an application to the House, 
and the parties who had had the power of 
appointing the original assessors (to whose 
nomination he should presently refer) 
should also be authorised to appoint two 
special assessors to each original assessor ; 
and they being joined together, should con- 
jointly have the power of holding’ three 
courts; these special assessors to be also 
nominated from among the number of legal 
gentlemen of a certain standing, but their 
appointments to be only special, and thus 
these three courts might go on conjointly, 
each presided over by one of the original 
assessors, and formed by him and the two as- 
sistants, referring all points of abstract 
law to the original officers, however, so 
as to produce uniformity in the points 
of law decided. Thus he conceived, 
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that a tribunal would be formed fully 
adequate. to transact the business of the 
House, while, by the assistance of the 
special officers, any extraordinary press of 
business would be prevented at the mo- 
ment. Then came the question by whom 
the assessors should be nominated. For 
his own part, he confessed, that he should 
have no objection to see them appointed by 
the judges, for he thought that the objec- 
tions which had been urged to the judges 
trying these cases would not apply to the 
mere nomination of assessors, but as he 
had found that several persons whose 
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judgments were to be highly respected, 


had objected to the Judges being called 
upon to mix themselves up in any manner 
with the question, he had abstained from 
including that regulation as a part of his 
plan. With these preliminary observa- 
tions, he begged to say what was the no- 
minating power which he proposed. He 
was fully disposed to take from the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend near him 
(Sir Robert Peel), as much as he could 
conscientiously approve of, and to recom- 
mend that a committee of six should 
have the power of appointing the officers. 
His right hon. Friend would, he hoped, 
admit, that if he were committing a pla- 
giarism upon his plan, that he was also 
candid in avowing his thefts. He pro- 
posed, then, that at the outset of every 
Session, Mr. Speaker should name the 
committee of six. The words under which 
this should be provided should be, that a 
“committee should be chosen fairly and 
impartially from the whole House, one at 
least to be a Minister of the Crown, and 
should be divided by Mr. Speaker into two 
classes, class A and class B, each class con. 
sisting of three persons.” Those were 
the words which might stand in the act. 
Then his object was, that in class A there 
should be one Minister of the Crown, and 
two leading Members on that side of the 
House, but in class B there should be three 
Members, selected by the Speaker, who 
might fairly be said to represent the feel- 
ings of the other side. This committee, 
then, would be equally balanced, and it 
was to these persons that he proposed that 
the nomination of the assessors should be 
ee It would naturally occur to hon. 
Members, that if this committee should be 
appointed with that candour, which might 
be expected from the individual whom he 
had suggested as the proper person to fo-~ 
minate them, there would not be much 
fear of their coming to an improper deci-« 
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sion in thé choice of assessors ; because, the 
weight of party would be equally balanced 
ationg them. But as it might happen 
from that very circumstance that they 
could seldom agree upon a choice, 
he would suggest this mode of ap- 
pointment by the committee. On the 
first occasion, the Minister of the Crown 
in class A should propose the name of a 
person duly qualified as an assessor for the 
appointment, and if he were agreed to by 
five out of the six, the choice should be 
considered to be confirmed—if not, then 
the Minister of the Crown should propose 
three other names to be referred to class 
B, and that class should have the power of 
selecting one of them. On the next oc- 
casion, the Minister of the Crown should 
again propose the name of an individual as 
an assessor, and if he were not agreed to 
by five of the six, then the first person 
nominated by the Speaker in class B, 
should propose names to be referred to 
class A, the members of which should have 
the power of selecting one as assessor. 
Then he would wish it to be consi- 
dered whether, by this management of 
classes, the influence of parties would 
not be as far as possible neutralised, 
and whether the assessor would not, in 
fact, be in such a position as that he 
could not consider his appointment as a 
favour from one party more than the other. 
He would clearly owe equal favour to each 
for his selection, since the one had selected 
him to insert him in a list of three, and the 
other had preferred him to the other two 
competitors upon the list, and therefore, 
he would enter upon his office with an 
equal share of obligation to each of the 
parties. He conceived, therefore, that in 
this manner any influence of party in the 
appointment would be, as far as possible, 
balanced, and it was his belief, that among 
the six gentlemen who were nominated 
there could not exist any difficulty ; but 
he had further to propose, that the 
Speaker and also the Committee should 
also act under the sanction of an oath of 
fair and upright intention. He was not 
sure whether he had been able to express 
himself sufficiently clearly ; if not, it was 
in consequence of his plan being compli- 
cated; but if that complication were an 
objection, he could not only say, that the 
very question of plans which should have 
the effect of neutralising party, necessarily 
implied the necessity of complication. Mon- 
tesquieu had truly said there was nothing 
simple but despotism, and those institutions 
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by which liberty and justice were best pre- 
served, were made up of many guards and 
checks, which nevertheless acted in a most 
useful and harmonious manner. He had now 
stated the main points of his scheme, and 
he would only make this further observa- 
tion which he considered to be important 
in connexion with it, that all plans which 
he had seen proposed to the House were 
mainly defective in this, that they gave no 
protection to a very weak minority, whereas 
the weaker the minority, the more it ought 
to be protected from oppression. Now he 
begged to say, that under his scheme the 
three members being selected from the 
opposite sides of the House, whatever the 
numbers of ministerial or opposition par- 
ties, each party might expect equal 
justice, and this was of such importance 
that it was one of the chief reasons which 
had induced him to frame his present mea- 
sure. He must say, too, at the same time, 
that notwithstanding the very great care 
with which he had guarded the appoint- 
ments to this tribunal which he suggested, 
he had that faith in the legal profession, 
and trusted in their integrity and honour so 
highly, that he believed when any members 
of its body were appointed assessors, by any 
nominating power whatever, there would 
be found more scrupulousness and more 
correctness in the discharge of their duties, 
than there would be found in any case de- 
cided within the walls of this House. He 
hoped the House would excuse him if 
he again stated, that the resolution he 
should move was not one which must bind 
them to adopt his plan. He had stated his 
scheme fully, because he thought it fair 
to give his right hon. Friend the same ad- 
vantage over him (Lord Mahon) which 
he had already obtained over his right 
hon. Friend, of knowing his details, but 
at the same time his object was to combine 
those who were determined to put an end 
if they could to the present state of things, 
and who thought almost any system of 
trial out of the House better than almost 
any within it. On this point he was deter- 
mined to try the disposition of the House. 
He could not conclude without once more 
earnestly appealing to the conscience of 
every Member who heard him, entreating 
them to remember that to provide equal 
justice in election trials involved not merely 
their interest as politicians but even their 
honour as gentlemen. He entreated every 
one to stand firm against the weight and 
authority of the opposite leaders in that 
House, unless he was really convinced in 
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truth and conscience that the arguments 
for retaining the jurisdiction were well 
founded. If any one, deterred by the 
inadequate manner in which he had brought 
this question forward, or swayed by the far 
superior eloquence which would presently 
be pointed against him, decided against 
what he yet felt to be the weight of 
evidence and argument, he asked would it 
not bea fitting retribution for such a vote, 
if he himself, after the next general elec- 
tion, should undergo the tender mereies of 
those very tribunals which he should have 
affixed and perpetuated upon his fellow- 
men? Would it not be a fitting retribu- 
tion that the same measure which they 
meted; unto others, the same measure 
should be meted out unto themselves? 
And then perhaps, when they actually felt 
the hardships which they now refused to 
see—beggared perhaps by ruinous expenses 
—ousted of their just rights—stripped of 
all redress, and destitute even of the power 
of complaining—then perhaps they would 
have to acknowledge as the sharpest aggra- 
vation of their sufferings, that their own 
error, their own vote that evening, produced 
them, and that like the struck bird who 
viewed his own feather on the fatal arrow— 


“ Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

His was the pinion that impelled the steel !’’ 
And what consolation would it then be to 
them to be told, that while members of that 
House they might luxuriate in the enjoy- 
ment of its “ inestimable privileges,” or 
that, in the opinion of his right hon. Friend 
the member for Tamworth, they had 
rigidly adhered to the precedent of Queen 
Elizabeth? He himself was not unac- 
quainted with the hardships of these tribu- 
nals. It was scarcely six years since he had 
to stand a trial before a committee, every 
one of whom, all the eleven, consisted of 
his decided political opponents. Did he 
mention that now in order to impute any 
unworthy conduct, or to awaken any slum- 
bering resentment? Far from it. If he 
had any feelings of bitterness upon that 
subject, he trusted that they had long since 
passed away. He alluded to it only because 
having experienced, or thought he experi- 
enced, the disadvantages of the present state 
of things, he felt doubly bound in his con- 
science to avert, as far as in him lay, those 
disadvantages from others, and to become, if 
he could, the humble instrument and har- 
binger of a better system. In bringing this 
question forward, he had done, as he con- 
ceived, his duty; he trusted the House 
would now do theirs, 
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Mr. Wrightson rose to oppose the mo- 
tion of the noble Viscount. He did not 
mean to follow the noble Lord through the 
whole of the statements which he had 
made, but he thought, that the House 
should pause before they parted with the 
power which they possessed, and which they 
had so long exercised. He thought, that 
if the proposition which had been made 
were acceded to, the great moral weight 
which this House ought to possess with 
the country would cease to be maintained, 
for they would admit, that they who were 
sent there to watch over the laws, and to 
frame new ones, were utterly unable on 
their oaths, from factious and party feel- 
ings, to support their dignity, and to 
maintain themselves free from partiality 
and injustice. To accede to this motion 
would be tocast anindelible stigma upon 
their name, and he sincerly trusted, that 
the House would not lend its countenance 
to such a proceeding. The motion was 
doubly unnecessary after that which had 
been brought forward by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite in the last Session. He 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet in the 
belief, that errors existed in the present 
system which it would be difficult to re- 
move, for the right hon. Baronet had 
pointed out intrinsic errors of great im- 
portance; but he entirely differed from 
the noble Viscount in the idea, that the 
plan which he had proposed was at all 
calculated to remedy those evils, weighty 
and burdensome as they were. It was 
undoubtedly incumbent on the House to 
grapple with the errors which were com- 
mitted, and to endeavour to get rid of 
them; but there was a possibility of that 
being done without the removal of the 
jurisdiction from within those walls. The 
right hon. Baronet had shown how it 
might be done by reposing confidence in 
Members of that House, by selecting them 
in a proper manner to try the election pe- 
titions; and every one must know the 
difference between the feelings entertained 
when people were treated with confi- 
dence or otherwise. The election laws 
doubtless wanted consideration, in order 
that a series of sound precedents might be 
established ; but still cases would occur 
where unhappily election committees must 
be appointed, and where decisions would 
be come to upon which evil precedents 
would be formed. Upon this point he 
could not but revert to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard for the appoint. 
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ment of assessors, which would go far to 
compete with the plan of the right hon. 
Baronet. He would not give these asses- 


sors a vote on the committees; but he_ 
would throw out a suggestion, that com-_ 


mittees might be permitted to reserve 


points of law to be disposed of before | 


the then assessors, and when they had 
come to a decision, which the Committee | 
might adopt or not, it should be placed on | 


the records of the House; and if it should | 
| posed of Members of that House? A 


appear that any abuse of this system 


should arise by the absolute refusal to re- | 


ceive such decisions, he should propose | 
that they might be received at the desire 
of one-third at least of the Committee. 
By this means he thought that uniformity 
of the decisions would, in a great measure, 
be produced; and the sameeffects might 
also be secured by allowing any points 
raised to be fairly and openly discussed, 
which would prevent any false decision 
from being taken as a mischievous pre- 
cedent. He hoped that the House would 
handle the question firmly, and that it 
would join heart and hand in endeavouring 
to remedy those evils whichit was admitted 
existed. He put it to hon. Members, 
whether it would not be much more to the 
credit of the House to work the reform 


within themselves than to go elsewhere ; 
and whether it would not be better to 
come to some resolution by which an 


amended tribunal should be formed 
within the walls of the House, than that 
they should be obliged to deny themselves 
even the virtue of deciding in cases in 
which they were themselves concerned, 
confident as he was that integrity and 
honour were all that were required to 
render the tribunal complete. 

Mr. Pemberton would not detain the 
House for more thana few minutes. The 
question before them was, whether the 
defects arose from the way in which the 
committees were formed, or whether in 
their very nature they were not imperfect. 
In cases of election committees, every ques- 
tion, in every branch of law, no matter 
how abstruse, came under the considera- 
tion of its Members. He need but refer to 
a recent case, in which an hon. Gentle- 
man was unseated by a decision involving 
a nice point of conveyancing. He did not 
know whether there were any lawyers on 
that Committee; he believed not; but he 
would ask how it was possible that a tri- 
bunal made up of men who never devoted 
their time to matters of law could arrive 
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at acorrect decision upon such subjects? 
They might be right by accident, but it 
was impossible they could understand the 
nature of the questions which came before 
them. The fact was, the House had not 
the means of doing justice, and therefore 
could not administer it. What were the 
qualities required in any tribunal; strict 
justice, rigid impartiality, great knowledge, 
and undisputed authority. Could such 
Tequisites be expected in a tribunal com. 


Member of that House might be a lawyer, 
but he must of necessity be a partisan; it 
was the very condition on which he entered 
the House and acquired the privilege of 
voting. Thus the condition of his election 
formed the strongest ground of disqualifica- 
tion as a judge. What were the conse- 
quences of such a state of things? Why, 
that the trials of election petitions were 
often protracted to a great length, and 
attended with enormous expense to the 
parties—an expense greatly exaggerated by 
the ingenious delays of counsel. It was 
notorious that positions were often ad- 
vanced by counsel before the Election 
Committees which no man could, in the 
presence of a lawyer, sustain for a moment. 
How was it possible that these Committees, 
having no knowledge of the subject they 
were called on to try, no authority over 
the parties before them or the counsel 
conducting the case, could come to a 
just decision? How was it possible that 
trials should result otherwise than it was 
notorious they had done last Session ? 
The same thing happened in Lunatic Com- 
missions. These commissioners were pre- 
sided over by lawyers of inferior standing 
in their profession, men of no weight—in 
fact these tribunals were a disgrace to the 
country. What was the consequence? 
The opinions of such lawyers went for 
nothing, they were overruled by the 
superior talents and weight of the counsel 
pleading before them, and the proceedings, 
were protracted to any length at the plea- 
sure of the parties. This did not result 
from any partiality or corruption on the 
part of the parties called on to decide, but 
merely from want of knowledge of the 
subject brought before them. This 
defect seemed to him inherent in tribunals 
such as the election committees of the 
House of Commons—a defect which 
led not only to gross injustice, but 
often to enormous expense. The ques- 
tion, then, was, whether they could get rid 
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of so monstrous an evil, not by altering 
the judges, but by altering the mode by 
which the tribunal was constituted. He 
thought it was utterlyimpossible. Two 
plans had been proposed to the House last 
Session, one by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, the other by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. The 
right hon. Baronet proposed to select a 
permanent tribunal, composed of Members 
of that House, including the lawyers. 
Now, though he did not wish to claim 
any exemption for the members of his 
profession, he very much doubted whether 
such a selection, including the lawyers, 
would achieve the desired object. He 
entirely agreed, that either plan would be 
an improvement on the present system. 
Of the two, he should prefer that of his 
right hon. Friend. But what assurance had 
they, in the first place, that when they 
had appointed the lawyers—who must ne- 
cessarily belong to one party or the other 
—that their legal knowledge would have 
any weight with the opposite party, or 
that the Committee itself would be guided 
by their opinion? If they appointed an 
assessor with merely a right to give his 
opinion, the Committee might dissent ; 
and if they appointed legal Members of 
that House, did they expect to find, in 
any Parliament, half-a-dozen lawyers of 
whose impartiality and legal knowledge 
the House and the country would have 
such an opinion as to make their decisions 
satisfactory to all? Further, he would 
say, that nine out of ten of the lawyers 
practising in the courts in which he had 
the honour to practise—the Court of 
Chancery, for instance—were ignorant of 
the questions brought before Election 
Committees. But suppose they could get 
five or six lawyers in the House competent 
and satisfactory, were they to be placed on 
all Committees? By the plan of the right 
hon. Baronet, any Member sitting on one 
Committee might claim an exemption from 
the rest; but even if that were not the 
case, they could not serve on all. It was 
supposed, that lawyers, on a Committee, 
would have such weight as to guide the 
decisions of that Committee; but he re- 
membered a case in which Sir W. Grant 
and Sir F. Pollock divided on different 
sides. He did not wish to give the slight- 
est offence to hon. Gentlemen on the op- 
posite side, but it would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that there had been 
a decision of a Committee, including emi- 
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nent lawyers, on a Scotch election which 
was far from giving satisfaction to the 
country. There was another decision of a 
Committee—one, too, the impartiality of 
which could not be impeached, because by 
it a Tory Committee displaced a Tory 
candidate, and because the Committee 
was presided over by an individual pre- 
eminent for talent; but still that decision 
was generally disapproved of. He could 
not forbear, with these facts before him, 
expressing his opinion, that neither the 
appointment of an assessor or the selec- 
tion of professional Members, would gain 
the confidence of the public or afford a 
hope of justice to the parties. Now, all 
these objections would be remedied by the 
resolution proposed by his noble Friend. 
He valued that plan for its great collateral 
advantage of affording a check on the de- 
cisions of the revising barristers, and for 
its more important result of doing away 
with the present Election Committees. 
He believed, that the appointment of a 
tribunal of the sort proposed by his noble 
Friend, by which election petitions and 
private bills would be investigated, would 
put an end to all the complaints of par- 
tiality now loud on both those matters; 
and that, so far from its wanting full em- 
ployment, as some Members apprehended, 
he thought the only question was, whether 
the tribunal would be sufficient for the 
discharge of the duty that would devolve 
on it. There was, in fact, no question 
about privilege; the question was, whe- 
ther they were to have a tribunal worthy 
to decide, or one wholly deficient in the 
requisite knowledge. It had been sug- 
gested, that they would find as much diffi- 
culty in getting impartial judges out of the 
House as in it—that the lawyers out of the 
House were as bad as the professional Mem- 
bers of the House; but he believed in the 
first place that persons in that House, mov- 
ing in anatmosphere of political excitement, 
thought that persons out of the House 
were much more inflamed in their political 
feelings than they really were ; and, more 
over, he had not the slightest doubt that 
there were plenty of eminent lawyers out 
of the House who cared very little in what 
hands the Government of the country 
was placed, and that there would be no 
difficulty in getting a tribunal capable of 
giving impartial judgments, and totally 
free from all political bias. But take the 
opinion of a lawyer of that House, and he 
would as soon have his right hon. and 
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learned Friend opposite to decide as his 
hon. and learned Friend beside him. It 
was a very different case when a lawyer 
was Called on out of that House to decide 
on a point of law, and when he was sitting 
in it on a confessedly partial tribunal. In 
his opinion the appointment of impartial 
committees was a question involving the 
dignity of that House. What was the 
plan now proposed for that purpose by his 
noble Friend? Did it interfere with any 
privilege now exercised? Did they now 
exercise the authority so much prized in 
their own person? No, they exercised it 
by deputy; and that was the very point 
his noble Friend was now taunted on as 
interfering with the privileges of the House 
—an objection existing in the tribunal as 
at present constituted. His noble Friend 
did not propose to do anything more than 
they did at present; they delegated their 
authority now, and they were simply asked 
to change the mode of this delegation. 
His noble Friend proposed to them to ap- 
point certain persons to inquire on their 
behalf on the merits of a question on 
which they themselves were afterwards to 
decide; and the only question was, not 
whether they were to delegate their au- 
thority, but whether they should delegate 
it to a competent or incompetent tribunal. 
He confessed when he remembered the 
scene which had occurred last Session, to 
which the exercise of this privilege had led 
—when he remembered those painful 
scenes, not only painful with respect to 
hon. Members of that House, but to 
persons who appeared at their bar—when 
he looked back at those scenes, he must 
confess that it appeared to him that they 
would consult the character, the respecta- 
bility of that House, and their own com- 
fort, by delegating their authority to per- 
sons who would never permit such scenes 
as those to which he alluded. Every one 
remembered the indignation with which 
those scenes were viewed by the public. 
There remained only one objection to the 
plan of his noble Friend ; it was, that, if 
they parted with their jurisdiction on elec- 
tion petitions, they would never again 
recover it. Now, if there was one thing 
more than another in which there was an 
absence of danger, it was this. There 
was no danger of the other portions of the 
Legislature attempting to prevent them 
deciding on their affairs—there was no 
danger of the authority of that House 
being interfered with by the Crown or the 
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other House. It was impossible to look 
abroad on the present political aspect of 
this country, and of Europe, without seeing 
that, whatever might be the danger to be 
apprehended for the liberties of the coun- 
try, or the powers of that House, that 
danger would not come from the mo- 
narchial or the aristocratic portion of the 
Legislative. It was impossible not to see 
that the tide of public opinion was now 
setting strongly in favour of popular de- 
mocratic Government, and the danger 
was, not from the encroachments of the 
aristocracy or the Throne, but that that 
tide might become so potent as to over- 
whelm in its progress every vestige of the 
Constitution. He could not see that the 
slightest danger was to be ajprehended 
from the plan his noble Friend had intro- 
duced, and for this reason—believing that 
they never could constitute an impartial 
tribunal out of partial persons—that the 
never could introduce into that tribunal, 
as at present constituted, the degree of 
knowledge and impartiality necessary— 
believing that these advantages might be 
secured, he would support the resolution 
of his noble Friend. He believed that 
the House would best consult its real dig- 
nity by increasing its utility, by showing 
that they did not set up their privileges in 
opposition to justice, but were willing to 
rest their claims on public approbation in 
adopting every mode by which the public 
interest in election matters would be best 
consulted. 

Sir R. Peel wished, that his noble 
Friend had read the whole of Mr Gren- 
ville’s speech. He did not himself pre- 
tend to remember it very accurately, in- 
deed, it was but imperfectly reported; but 
as far as he could venture to speak of it 
from memory, he thought, that Mr. Gren- 
ville, in a few sentences after the para- 
graph relating to triers, said, that from a 
very remote period, and certainly from an 
early period in the reign of King James, 
the House of Commons had determined 
to exercise that privilege for itself. Very 
eminent writers on the constitution had 
declared, that the power of determining 
who were Members of Parliament was a 
privilege of the House of Commons, and 
that it was a very important privilege ; and 
all popular assemblies had confirmed this 
notion of its great importance by the sin- 
gular fact that all of them, without excep- 
tion, had determined, that the right of 
jurisdiction in all controverted elections 
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should be seated, as a matter of course, in 
the assembly itself. When Mr. Hume 
spoke of the attempts made by Queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards renewed by 
King James, to claim for the Crown the 
power to issue writs, and to decide on the 
right to hold the seat—after mentioning 
the successful efforts of the Commons in 
resistance to such aclaim, he said,— 


“* A power like this, so essential to the exer- 
cise of all their other powers, themselves so es- 
sential to public liberty, cannot fairly be 
deemed an encroachment on the part of the 
Commons, but must be regarded as an inhe- 
rent privilege, happily rescued from the am- 
biguity which the neglect of some former Par- 
liaments had thrown upon it.” 


That was the opinion of Mr. Hume 
upon the importance of this privilege. 
He, therefore, thought, that his noble 
Friend was not quite correct in asserting, 
that the House of Lords, or even, that a 
committee of the House of Lords, had 
ever had a right to decide on the petitions 
affecting election returns. Again, in the 
year 1624, the House of Commons, by a 
resolution entered on its journals, declared 
that it was its natural and undoubted 
right to examine the validity of all 
elections and returns. At the period of 
the Revolution a similar declaration was 
made, and by the act of the 7th and 8th 
of William 3rd ., the last determination of 
the House of Commons as to its right to 
examine into the validity of elections was 
made public. But his noble Friend had 
hit upon some resolution contained in the 
journals for the year 1661, a period, by 
the bye, when the House of Commons, and 
popular rights were not in high favour 
with the country, in which he found some 
precedent for the right to seats in the 
House of Commons being tried by the 
House of Lords. His noble Friend had 
said, that ‘there were triers of petitions 
appointed by the Lords.” But the ap- 
pointment of triers by that assembly did 
not show that the House of Lords had 
taken upon itself the power of determin- 
ing the right to seats in the House of 
Commons. It was easy for his hon. 
and learned Friend near him to say, 
that their privileges might in these days 
be relinquished without danger, and 
that there was more peril to them 
at present from the democracy than 
from the monarchy or the aristocracy. 
In that way, however, all their privileges 
might be argued away and gradually 
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abandoned. His hon. and learned Friend 
appeared to consider that he had suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that there would 
be no difficulty in the constitution of this 
new tribunal. That was the very point 
on which he placed, and on which he 
wished the House to place, the greatest 
stress. He said, ‘‘ Don’t come to any 
abstract resolution until you have solved 
all the practical difficulties of the subject. 
Let us see your bill, and let us argue it 
clause by clause. We are to have three 
lawyers appointed a8 judges, who are to 
hold their situations for the term of their 
natural lives; who are to be independent 
of us; who are to decide on the right of 
voting ; who are to decide on the right of 
seats in Parliament; and who are to have 
some power of controlling legislation on 
private bills. I am not certain that these 
three lawyers, who will be very important 
Gentlemen in the House, from being irre- 
movable, and from having a right to de- 
cide upon our seats, will not soon become 
very important authorities in the country.” 
And what was the satisfaction which hishon. 
and learned Friend gave him for the suc- 
cess of this new tribunal! Let the House 
hear: “ the present tribunal for election 
petitions,” said his hon. and learned 
Friend, ‘is the very worst in the world. 
The one which approximates the most 
closely to it is that for trying lunatic com- 
missions. And why is it so unsatisfac- 
tory? Because the judges in it are law- 
yers, the worst judges in the world after 
our election committees. And why are 
they so? Because they are men not emi- 
nent in their profession, and because the 
counsel who plead before them are their 
superiors in public repute and estimation.” 
And yet his hon. and learned Friend, after 
language like that wished to have a luna- 
tic commission for the House of Commons. 
He was to have three lawyers appointed 
as judges, who were to hold their situa- 
tions for life, and who were, of course, to 
be in the receipt of large-salaries. Would 
his hon. and learned Friend venture to 
affirm that these three lawyers would be 
able to perform the duties of their station 
at that period when it was most important 
that they should perform them—namely, 
immediately after a general election? If 
those three lawyers should be sitting, as 
they might be, for three months on one 
case of controverted election, all the rest 
of the election petitions must of neces- 
sity fall into arrear, But his noble 
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Friend had a suggestion to meet that in- 
convenience. Each of these three inde- 
pendent and irremovable judges was to be 
at liberty to choose two journeymen judges. 
They were to be employed occasionally, 
and these two inferior judges were to sit 
along with their superior, in this new- 
fangled tribunal. What security have 
you that you will get eminent men for this 
temporary duty? Evidently what took 
place on the Lunatic Commissions, would 
take place before this tribunal. The coun- 
sel practising before it would be superior 
to two-thirds at least of the judges; and 
thus the authority of the judges would be 
inferior to that of the counsel with the 
country. The same consequences would 
follow then, as followed now—their adju- 
dications would not give satisfaction. It 
might happen, that they were contradic- 
tory, and then the same objections would 
be urged against them, as were now urged 
against those of the Committees of the 
House of Commons. One word more as 
to these three judges, who were to hold 
their situations for life. The time must 
sooner or later come when they would 
begin to suffer under the infirmities of age. 
They would, however, be fastened upon 
the House, and there would be no possibility 
of removing them. There would be a 
feeling, that they were honourable men— 
that they were men of intellect; and yet 
there would be a conviction, that their 
powers were failing. Who, then, would have 
to determine whether they ought or ought 
not to retire? Was their retirement to 
be decided by a majority of the House 
of Commons? He took it for granted 
that the House would not allow the 
Crown to dismiss a judge of its appoint- 
ment. What authority, then, must 
give a failing judge the hint to retire? If 
it were to be a majority of the House of 
Commons, they would open the whole 
question of political interference. The 
judge might possess integrity, impartiality, 
independence, learning, competency ; but 
when his powers began to decay, the 
painful question would arise as to who 
should suggest to him the propriety of re- 
tirement? He wished to see all these 
matters regulated in a bill. The noble 
Lord had referred to his six Members of 
Parliament to be selected from the House 
of Commons for a certain purpose. He 
said they were to have the selection of the 
judges but they were to have no power to 
superintend their decisions or to remove 
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them when they became incompetent from 
age. He could not help thinking, that if 
his noble Friend were obliged to resort 
to a combination of parties in the House 
of Commons for the alternate selection 
of his judges or triers, it behoved the 
House to consider whether it did not con- 
tain materials for the constitution of a safe 
and honourable tribunal. His noble 
Friend had referred to the description 
of the House of Commons before the 
passing of the Grenville Act. But he 
(Sir R.- Peel) might refer to the de- 
scription of the House for forty years 
after it; he might refer to the universal 
satisfaction which it gave during that time ; 
and thus he might show, that those ma- 
terials which under one constitution had 
worked nothing but injustice, had under 
another constitution, met all these ques- 
tions of law and worked universal content. 
He believed the reason why the present 
tribunal was unsatisfactory plainly arose 
from the mode in which the House now 
constituted them ; they infused party feel- 
ing into the origin of the proceedings; 
and continued that noxious element to the 
end. The summoning Members to the 
ballot, the custom of striking, the whole 
selection of the committees, the exclusion 
of lawyers, and of the good sense of the 
House, had a tendency to make the test 
utterly unsatisfactory. The impeachment 
lay not upon the honour and integrity of 
the House, but the unsatisfactory mode in 
which the tribunals were constituted. His 
noble Friend said, ‘“‘ Will you commit the 
enormity of making a lawyer serve upon 
these Committees ?” Most certainly he 
would ; and he would say to every lawyer, 
‘*If you choose to be a Member of the 
House of Commons, the first demand upon 
you, is to perform the duties of a judge 
upon an Election Committee.” He would 
not bind a lawyer more than any other 
man ; he did not want to take any unfair 
advantage of his professional talents and 
knowledge, or to lessen the fair gains he 
might expect to derive from his legal pur- 
suits ; he would not force him to be a 
Member of the House of Commons; but 
if that lawyer deliberately presented him- 
self as a candidate for the suffrages of a 
constituency, and were chosen to repre- 
sent them in the House of Commons, he 
should not allege the loss of his profes- 
sional emoluments as a bar to his serving 
on a Committee. But the lawyer might 
say, “ My clients will suffer.” Why, if 
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they had fair notice, that the lawyer was 
subject to take his turn to serve upon an 
Election Committee like other Members, 
and that persons more competent than the 
generality of Members, were not to be ex- 
cluded on preferring a plea of business 
in another place, and if they then chose 
to employ him, they did so at their 
own risk, and could not in justice complain. 
¥et surely to oblige one lawyer to decide 
on probably only one case during a whole 
Parliament could not be so great a demand 
on his time and trouble as to subject him 
to much inconvenience, or to entail on his 
clients the Joss of his professional assist- 
ance. But it was clear, that if the lawyer 
of high professional attainments so far 
preferred party attachments, or the large 
arena of public life, to the dulness of pro- 
fessional labour, that he sought to enter 
the House of Commons, that House had 
exactly the same claim on him to con- 
tribute the amount of his professional 
knowledge and experience in the perform- 
ance of a public duty as it had on any 
other Member, however inferior his attain: 
ments. He did not consider it necessary 
on the present occasion to enter at any 
length into the case, or discuss its details 
minutely: There was not time to examine 
the features of his own plan; he had 
brought in a bill, as his noble Friend well 
knew, last Session, and if his noble Friend 
thought, that that bill would>serve his 
purpose in any degree, or be of any use 
to him, he would be most willing to re- 
linquish it to him, especially after the 
spirit his noble Friend had shown 
to-night, and the ability with which he 
had argued the question. Neither he nor 
his noble Friend could be influenced by 
any party feeling on this subject. His 
notions regarding it were once not far 
different from those of his noble Friend ; 
but, whatever they might have been, they 
now widely disagreed. What he had said 
on the question of privilege he would say 
now—that whatever his opinions might 
have been as to the original construction 
of the body that was to decide on disputed 
points, he would not allow them to influ- 
ence him on a question of this kind; but 
he would ask the House if they would be 
pursuing a wise and cautious course in the 
opinion of the world by allowing it to go 
forth to the public that they were unfit for 
the satisfactory performance of their 
duties? He should not explain the pro- 
visions of his own measure, nor enter 
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further into the plan of his noble Friend. 
He had only made use of it for the pur- 
pose of inculcating on the House the 
necessity of seeing the whole bill, and ex- 
amining the various modes proposed of 
solving the practical difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves, before consenting by an 
abstract resolution, to deprive itself of a 
power it had so long enjoyed. If they 
parted with this privilege, so long possessed 
and exercised, fought for by the House in 
former times, and defended by the most 
eminent writers as a safeguard of the pub- 
lic liberties, let them depend on it they 
ought to place their motives on record— 
they ought to state in the bill sent up to 
the House of Lords the reasons why the 
present House of Commons thought fit to 
relinquish a jurisdiction asserted by their 
predecessors, If they felt absolutely con- 
vinced that the interests of justice required 
it, ifto that frightful alternative they must 
come, at least let them not rush to it 
precipitately or lightly; let them solemnly 
declare in the preamble of the bill the 
grounds on which the House of Commons 
solicited the intervention of the Lords, 
They were to leave the House of Peers in 
possession of the privilege of determining 
their own Members, but they were to ap- 
proach that House and ask them to assist 
the Commons in depriving themselves of 
a power which, by their own confession, 
they were incapable of wielding. On a 
former occasion, by way of manifesting his 
desire to co-operate with his noble Friend 
on this question, he had submitted to him 
a draught of what he thought wasa proper 
preamble for the bill in contemplation ; 
and he now begged leave to recommend 
the following sketch to his noble Friend, 
as incorporating the views of the movers 
of this proposition :—*‘ Whereas this House 
hath in former times considered the power 
of deciding in all matters relating to the 
election of its members as a privilege 
essential to the maintenance of its in- 
dependence, and hath uniformly resisted 
all attempts at encroachment on its right 
of jurisdiction; but whereas it hath become 
notorious that the House of Commons 
hath, particularly since the passing of the 
Reform Act, grossly abused this privilege, 
that it is no longer worthy to be intrusted 
with it”’—[(Laughter]. Can you shrink 
from this? Can you avoid the degrading 
confession? ‘* and whereas the House doth 
accordingly penitently acknowledge its 
unfitness and uncleanness, and, despairing 
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of the possibility of purification, doth con- 
sent, from a deep sense of its unworthi- 
ness, to relinquish this honourable privi- 
lege, and place it in some tribunal more 
honourable, more impartial, and more 
worthy of the public confidence; be it 
therefore enacted,” &c. Could they deny 
that that language was not too strong? 
Let them go with this humiliating acknow- 
ledgment in their mouths, if after mature 
reflection they felt persuaded that no 
modification of the present tribunal would 
answer the purpose ofjustice. That ought 
to be the paramount consideration; but 
again he said, before you put on record 
the resolution which was to lead to these 
consequences, you must require the bill 
to be produced which is to constitute the 
new tribunal, and compare it with other 
measures which propose to reserve to the 
House of Commons its present jurisdiction 
under an amended system. He agreed 
with his noble Friend that the power of 
the House over the country did not depend 
on privilege, but on the force of public 
Opinion, and it was therefore that he im- 
plored them to consider the means of 
amending the plan now in use, which he 
thought defective,and calculated to weaken 
their hold on public confidence. He 
submitted it as a matter of anxious appre- 
hension whether the House of Commons 
would not inflict on its consequence a fatal 
blow, if it should be compelled to proclaim 
to the world that while the House of Lords 
retained the privilege of deciding on the 
right of its members to sit within its 
precincts, the Commons of England were 
so hopelessly corrupt, su infected with the 
spirit of party, that all attempts at im- 
provement were useless—that as men of 
honour, as men of common sense, and 
common intelligence, they must declare 
themselves unfit to do in this Parliament 
the duty which all former Parliaments had 
performed. Would they do this? Would 
they in the condition of suppliants apply 
to the united wisdom of Parliament to re- 
lieve them from duties of which they were 
incapable, relinquish a jurisdiction to which 
their ancestors attached great importance, 
and transfer it to other hands on account 
of their own unworthiness and incurable 
imperfections? Entertaining the opinions 
that he‘did on the subject of Reform, 
while he remained a Member of that 
House, he should consider that he adhered 
most closely to the true principles of that 
Conservative policy he embraced, by stand- 
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ing as long as he could in the ancient 
ways of the constitution, and maintaining 
the respective powers of the state in the 
due possession of their authority and pri- 
vileges, 

Mr. Bernal had little to say on the pre- 
sent occasion, but felt, that he should be 
wanting in duty to himself if he did not 
express his opinion on the subject before 
the House. He considered that his noble 
Friend deserved great credit for the man- 
ner in which he had brought the subject 
forward, and expressed his opinion on it, 
and he did not think that the ridicule that 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last was any argument against the 
main part of his noble Friend’s speech. 
He could not forget, that if they changed 
the mode of constituting the present 
tribunal, they would not change the com- 
ponent parts of it, nor the elements of 
which it was formed. He would ask, 
whether an oath was still deemed neces- 
sary? Did the right hon. Baronet propose 
to get rid of the oath to be taken by the 
members of the tribunal? Was it still to 
be said that in the minds of six hundred 
and fifty-eight gentlemen an oath was not 
regarded as something binding? Would 
the reduction of the number of the Mem- 
bers of the tribunal secure more regard 
to this sanction ? Would they, by reducing 
the number, increase the feeling of the 
obligation of the oath in the minds of 
those who took it? If they did not get rid 
of the difficulty about the oath, it would 
be of minor importance whether or not 
they reduced the number of the members 
of the tribunal. He did not agree with 
the opinion expressed on the other side of 
the House, that all the difficulties on this 
subject had arisen since the passing of the 
Reform Act. He denied that this was 
the case, for he had been long enough in 
that House—now nearly eighteen years— 
to recollect many similar complaints of a 
similar kind to those now made, and 
where the same doubts were stated and 
the same objections urged against the con- 
stitution of the tribunal. He recollected 
that soon after he came into Parliament 
he acted as nominee on an election com- 
mittee, and on that occasion, in conse- 
quence of a decision which the committee 
came to with regard to frivolous costs, the 


‘late Mr. Tierney thought it to be his duty 


to get up in his place in Parliament and 
call the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject. So striking were the anomalies of 
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the subject at that time, that Mr. Tierney | pointed to diligently examine all the laws 
departed from his usual cautious course, | on the statute book on this subject, and 
and stated, that the constitution of the | from them to draw up one clear and defi- 
tribunal did not give satisfaction. This | nite law on the subject of treating, bribery, 
was not a singular case in which com. and other similar matters, instead of having 
plaints were made, as he recollected many | nearly 500 scattered through the statute 
instances of a similar kind. Indeed, as; book. He contended that a committee 
long as the present constitution of the should at once be appointed with a view 
tribunal continued, he feared one party of at once devising a mode for remedying 
would ever complain until the end of the these manifold evils, and if this were done 
chapter. But it would ever be the case! he thought that it would wipe away many 
where the majority of the members of the of those stains that appertained to the 
tribunal were thought to have a strong: present system. He regretted that the 
political bias. The House was not then righthon, Baronet had not proposed some- 
called upon to decide upon either the plan! thing to this effect. [Sir R. Peel did so 
of the noble Lord or that of the right hon, ' last year.) He was not aware of this ; but 
Gentleman ; but it was, in the first place, regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
called upon to state that it was its deli- had not persisted in his suggestion. [Sir 
berate opinion that the system acted upon ; R. Peel: It was a question for the Go- 
did not work well at present; and, se- vernment.] He did not agree in that 
condly, that it would not work well as, opinion. The Government had many 
long as the present tribunal was continued. | great questions to occupy its attention, 
There was one of the evils of the present , and he did not allude more to the present 
system, however, which had not been; than to former administrations, but equally 
sufficiently considered, and which led him | to all governments, whether in the present 
to the conclusion that they had begun at year or in 1829; and this was a question 
the wrong end. What he meant was, | which it was peculiarly the duty of the 
that they must reform the statute book on | House to take up. It was not a question 
| 








this subject. So long as they had vacil- | to be taken up by any particular party, 
lating and contradictory statutes on this , but by the House in general. There could 
subject, they would have uncertain deci- ; be no doubt that there was a taint on their 
sions from the tribunal which had to try | present proceedings, as regarded this tribu- 
the cases. The statute book, with refer-; nal, and as long as this taint continued, 
ence to treating, bribery, and other matters | and the course which he had just suggested 
that were referred to election committees, was not followed, he had no other re- 
were most contradictory, and were often | source than to grasp at the motion of his 
little more than traps to catch the unwary, | noble Friend. He thought that it was 
He had no hesitation in saying, that the | comparatively immaterial, whether the tri- 
statute book in matters of this kind was in , bunal consisted of eleven or of only six 
a disgraceful state; and no tribunal hav- | Members, as long as there was a want of 
ing to determine on contested elections | confidence in the tribunal. The right hon. 
would possess the confidence of the coun- | Gentleman asked, whether the House 
try until some changes were miade in the | would agree to a resolution which was 
statute book. He would challenge any | condemnatory of its own character. He 
lawyer, in that House or out of it, to give | would ask, whether this opinion had not 
a satisfactory decision as to what was or ; already been pronounced, if not by the 
was not treating. If they referred cases | House, at least by the country. Had the 
of this kind to the first lawyers, they would | right hon. Baronet forgotten, that at the 
have contradictory decisions on the pre- | commencement of the last Session, in al- 
sent state of the law; he therefore main- | most every newspaper, there were com- 
tained that they were beginning at the | ments usque ad nauseam on the proceed- 
wrong end. He should be much gratified | ings of the Election Committees, and com- 
if he saw an attempt of all parties, with- | plaints of all parties of the decisions they 
out distinction, to remove this blot from | came to? Did the Members of the Com- 
the Legislature. He knew that it would | mittee take the oath under the plea that 
be a most laborious task, but he trusted | they were ignorant men, and not being 
that either a committee would take up the | either equity lawyers nor common lawyers, 
subject, or that a commission of the most | that whatever decision they came to, they 
eminent legal authorities would be ap- | did not incur any penalty in the eyes of 
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God or man? Would the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman show to him, why the oath to be} 
taken by the Members of the tribunal | 
should be more binding on the consciences 
of six men, than on those of eleven men ? | 
If the moral obligation of an oath was not | 
found binding on the consciences of eleven | 
Gentlemen, he could not think that it | 
would produce any great moral effect if 
they struck the number of Gentlemen 
down to six. With reference to the law- 
yers, it often happened that a Committee 
had the benefit of having a member of the 
legal profession on it; but it did not ap- 


pear that this made any great difference in | 


its decisions. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the House was en- 
titled to the services of lawyers, Members 
of that House, in these Committees, and 
he did not see why they, any more than 
other Members, should be excused from 
serving. In the observations that he had 
made, he had not alluded more to one side 
of the House than to the other. He saw 
no other remedy to get out of the dilemma 
in which they were, than to have a careful 
digest of the statutes on this subject ; but 
until this was done, and properly done, he 
thought that the most advisable course to 
pursue was to adopt the plan of his noble 
Friend. 

Mr. Williams Wynn agreed most en- 
tirely with the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
when he stated that they were beginning 
at the wrong end. He did believe, that it 
was the first duty of the House of Com- 
mons, if it wished to improve the present 
manner of deciding questions arising out 
of contested elections, to look through the 
law of elections as it stood on the statute 
book, and at once to decide the disputed 
points. He wished, more than any thing, 
that out of their discussions that evening 
some plan should originate. During the 
period that the Reform Bill was in agita- 
tion, he had proposed to the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord Althorp, to 
separate those parts of the measure which 
related to the formation of new constitu- 
tions of the elective bodies from those 
which related to registration of votes, and 
to bring in the latter, as a separate mea- 
sure, at a later period ; because that was a 
part of the plan which could not properly 
be investigated by the House in the ex- 
isting state of parties, but which might 
have been advantageously referred to a 
committee up stairs; and he had always 
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lowed, because there were many points 
regarding the registration, on which great 
confusion and difference of opinion existed ~ 
at present, which might have been ren- 
dered more clear, if not settled at once, 
by means of investigation before a com- 
mittee. He recollected, too, at that time, 


| urging upon his noble Friend, Lord Al- 


thorp, the policy and justice of bringing 
in a declaratory bill, for the purpose of de- 
ciding some of those points on which par- 
ties were wont to differ as the voters of 
trustees; where the distance of seven 
miles was to be measured from ; whether 
the decisions of the revising barrister were 
to be final or not final ; all which were 
points that it appeared to him essential 
should be settled by the decision of the 
Legislature. With respect to the proposal 
to constitute a tribunal of appeal, in order 
to a final decision of disputed points, which 
would in itself, it was said, prevent the 
necessity of further legislative alterations, 
he must say, he thought the best course for 
the House to adopt was to appoint a select 
committee to consider fully the disputed 
parts of the election law. As to the ques- 
tion of bribery, he did not think it would 
be possible to effect any very extensive 
change ; because, in questions of this kind, 
the law and the facts were usually so much 
mixed up together, that it was most dif- 
ficult to frame any genera] measure for 
the remedy of the evils, great as they un- 
questionably were, of the law as it at pres 
sent stood. At the period of the Reform 
Bill he was sanguine enough to hope that, 
by the establishment of numerous polling 
places, an end would be put to the system 
of refreshments to voters, and also to 
charges for conveyance ; and if he had sat 
on an election committee soon after the 
passing of that bill, and the question of 
entertainments had come before him, he 
should have decided that refreshment of 
every kind whatever, was treating. This 
he stated, and stated freely. He had 
known persons who had maintained, that 
a candidate who lived in his own county, 
unless he locked his doors, and prevented 
his voters from coming in and taking a 
glass of beer, or eating a bit of beef, was 
guilty of treating; and the committee 
ought to look upon this as treating. But 
with respect to the resolution of the noble 
Lord, he felt that a resolution embodying 
and pledging the House to an abstract pro- 
position, was the most unfit measure that 
could possibly be selected to effect the 


noble Lord's views; it was most unfit to 
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say, that the House is dissatisfied and dis- 
gusted with the present system, without 
saying what they were to do to amend 
it. If the noble Lord would bring for- 
ward the measure he had in view, he, for 
one, would give it the fullest considera- 
tion, but, to be called upon to affirm a 
principle of this sort, was what he was not 
prepared for. With respect to what had 
fallen from the noble Lord in reference to 
the triers of petitions appointed by the 
House of Lords, he was obliged to differ 
from the view of the question adopted by 
the noble Lord. True it was, that the 
House of Lords had, in very early times, 
and did yet, appoint triers of petitions, but 
not, that he was aware of, for the pur- 
poses supposed by the noble Lord. These 
triers of petitions were appointed so long 
ago as the reign of Henry 4th, when (it 
being the custom, as appeared, to name 
some of the judges) we found the name 
of Sir John Gascoigne, Chief Justice of 
England, at the head of the list. These 
triers were appointed just as they now 
were, and for similar objects. Next in the 
journals came the list of receivers of peti- 
tions; there were also the triers of peti- 
tions for Brittany, and the triers of pe- 
tions for Gascony. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, read various entries, in Norman- 
French, from the Lords’ journals, with a 
view of showing, that these officers 
had never had any relation to the 
elections of Members of the House of Com- 
mons ; in his opinion the quotation of the 
noble Lord from the speech of Mr. Grenville 
in reference to this subject, ought to have 
the less weight with the House, because it 
was most unfair to look to the published 
debates of that period as conveying the 
least idea of what really passed in Parlia- 
ment. The debates were especially de- 
fective from the middle of George 2nd’s 
reign, down to 1774 ; privilege was insisted 
on at that time, and it was, in consequence, 
quite impossible to tell whether what passed 
was correctly reported or not, more especi- 
ally as the debates were not published till 
long after the interest in them was quite 
gone; but when the noble Lord stated, 
that the cognizance of questions of elec- 
tions was founded upon, comparatively, 
recent resolutions of that House, he 
thought the noble Lord must have over- 
looked that part of the speech of Mr. Gren- 
ville, of tae 7th March, 1770, where (as 
was reported), he said— 


“In this House committees were constantly 
chosen to examine into elections ; and in 1672, 
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the Chancellor, having claimed the right of 
deciding contested elections, the Commons 
ordered a committee of 200 for that purpose, 
and resolved, that all who attended this com- 
mittee should have voices. The establishment 
of committees has continued ever since; but 
during the time that the late Mr. Onslow pre- 
sided in that Chair, the admirable order with 
which he conducted business, as well as some 
irregularities which took place in the commit- 
tees induced such as wished for a candid trial, 
to be heard at the bar of the House,” 


Elections. 


With respect to the question which had 
been put by the hon. Member for Rochester 
in asking whether the House had any more 
reason to trust to the oaths of a committee 
of six, than of a committee of eleven, 
he was disposed to go further, and ask, 
why, if an oath was really found to have 
no effect on the conduct of Members of 
that House, they were to suppose, that an 
oath would be more binding upon a jury, 
or any other set of men? ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pemberton) had said, that 
lawyers felt, to a great degree, unbiassed, 
either one way or the other, when placed 
upon these committees. Now, it was 
long since he left the profession, but he 
must say, that as far as his means of judging 
extended, he thought, that a lawyer was as 
liable to have a bias on his mind as any 
other Member of that House. He felt 
much aversion to the proposal of the three 
judges. These triumvirs, if appointed as it 
was proposed they should be, would, in 
fact, be made the fourth estate of the realm, 
and by no means the least powerful estate 
of it. Then they were to hold their offices 
for life. Now, it deserved to be considered 
that it was possible these judges might 
fail of giving satisfaction to the House and 
the public, and that long after they might 
have wholly lost their credit and character 
for impartiality it would be impossible to 
lay a finger on cases of partiality so full 
and clear as to enable the House to address 
for their removal. But on the question 
of impartiality, he must say he thought, 
that if parties were less nearly divided, 
there would be a much greater tendency 
than at present to impartiality in the 
decisions of their election committees. He 
certainly thought, that the present tribu- 
nal for the trial of controverted elections 
had ceased to give that satisfaction which 
was desirable. He, for one, was far from 
being disposed, however, to give his assent 
to the bill of the noble Lord which proposed 
to amend the present tribunal. He should 
wish the noble Lord to move his bill, and 





let the House see what it was. He wished 
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extremely, that Government would adopt 
some measure for the appointment of a tri- 
bunal of appeal in decisions, so as to make 
the decisions arrived at final. Many other 
measures he thought might be suggested 
of a secondary nature for the purpose of 
obtaining agreement amongst the Mem- 
bers, which would not, by the arrange- 
ment suggested, be insured, as each person 
would support his own opinion. 

Sir R. Inglis concurred in the principle 
of the proposed bill. He thought, that 
the existing system was bad, and ought to 
be amended. He submitted to his right 
hon. Friend, that his own preamble might 
be applied to his own bill. It was not 
necessary for them to state, that they were 
essentially corrupt; but it would be ne- 
cessary for them to state, for the purposes 
of the bill of the noble Lord, that they 
had always acted corruptly, or at least in 
a majority of cases; unless that were the 
case, there would be no necessity for his 
bill. Unless the House was prepared to 
make some alterations, whether they had 
the bill of his right hon. Friend or of his 
noble Friend, it mattered little. He was 
glad that his hon. Friend, the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means (Mr. Bernal), had 
thrown out a suggestion in this Session, 
to which he had begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House in the last. He was not 
afraid of any decision that the judges ap- 
pointed might come to. He believed they 
might trust to their jurisdiction their lives, 
their honour, and their property—that 
property on which depended their political 
influence. If they could trust the decision 
of the judges of England in the case of 
that property, why not trust to them in the 
decision of cases connected with the exer- 
cise of the power which that property gave 
them. There were several considerations 
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which — recommended such a 


tribunal more than any other. He was 
certain that some change must take place. 
Even his right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Montgomeryshire, was satisfied that 
there must be some change. There were 
also other considerations, which had weight 
in relation to the appointment of the judges 
as the legal tribunal for the trial of con- 
troverted elections. They possessed a 
knowledge of the law, which could never 
be supposed to be found in any inferior 
members of the profession. He would ask, 
if it could be gravely stated, that the elec- 
tion tribunals, as now existing, were dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge of the law 
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relating to Parliamentary elections. He 
said they were distinguished, not for 
knowledge of that law, but for ignorance 
of it. He said, that a tribunal so consti- 
tuted of the judges, would possess that 
general knowledge of the law which would 
properly guide them. He would suggest, 
to have this provision embodied in the bill. 
He threw it out as a consideration which, 
in his opinion, was not unworthy of no- 
tice, that eight additional judges should 
be appointed ; that the judges should take 
circuits, which would lessen the existing 
expenses of the investigation. The inves- 
tigations should take place on the spot, 
which would save all the expense of bring- 
ing witnesses to London. He believed, in 
an election case last Session, 200 wit- 
nesses were brought up and kept in Lon- 
don for many weeks. He would not refer 
to any details; they might probably ex- 
cite animosity: but he might mention this 
as an historical fact, that 200 witnesses 
were kept last Session for several months 
in London. Would not all that expense 
be saved by a circuit of judges? They 
would get justice from the character of 
the judges; they would get uniformity of 
decision also; and they would get de. 
spatch and save expense. Without pledg- 
ing himself to anything else, except the 
abstract proposition then suggested by his 
noble Friend, he would state, that there 
were behind the resolution plans, that the 
House might hereafter sanction. Upon 
that ground, he trusted, that his noble 
Friend would not withdraw his resolution, 
but give the House the opportunity of 
deciding upon it. He trusted, that a ma- 
jority of the House would give his noble 
Friend an opportunity of bringing forward 
his resolution. 

Lord John Russell thought the course 
which had been taken by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite rather a singular one. 
The hon. Gentleman did not say to the 
noble Lord who brought forward the pro- 
position, ‘‘ This is a proposition which I 
am ready to support and to recommend to 
the House: Ido not say there may not 
be better plans, but let us hasten to shake 
all confidence in the present tribunal; let 
us tell the country that no justice is to be 
got from an election committee ; and let 
us not care about leaving it in doubt when 
or how we are to get a better system.” 
Until something better was tried of the 
existing materials, he did not believe that 
that was a course which the House ought 
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to adopt. But still farther to shake the 
constitution of the country, his hon. Friend 
proposes that the power of judging elec- 
tions should be given to the judges, and 
that six or eight should be added to the 
number of these judges. Now he had the 
highest respect for the judges and for their 
decisions on the cases at present brought 
before them; but if there were any in- 
crease of their number, and if they should 
be continually expected to try political 
cases, if they should try the case of the 
hon. Member for Dublin, or the hon. 
Member for Westminster, or any other 
political case respecting which a great deal 
of excitement existed, then he would ask 
whether it was likely that the general 
reverence, the universal respect, now paid 
to the judges could any longer be expe- 
rienced? He now came to consider the 
proposition made by ihe noble Lord, and 
he must say he could not go with him 
either in the tribunal he would establish, 
or in the remedy he would propose. It 
was not necessary, after the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Tamworth, and the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Montgomery, that he 
should go into the history of these tribu- 
nals. He thought they had fully estab- 
lished a contradiction to what the noble 
Lord had quoted (probably a mutilated 
and ill-reported extract from Mr. Gren- 
ville’s speech), that from the time of Eli- 
zabeth and James Ist, down to the present 
time, when the noble Lord made his pro- 
position, these powers had been regarded 
by the House of Commons as indispensa- 
ble to their privileges and interest in them. 
In the well-known discussion on the great 
case of Abbott v. White, in which the 
most considerable persons of the time took 
a part, the Lord Chancellor Cowper, Lord 
Chancellor King, Sir Joseph Jekyl, and 
many others who had seats on the judicial 
bench—in that great discussion the right 
of this House to try questions of elections 
was fully decided, and what was the reso- 
lution come to? ‘ That according to the 
known law and usages of Parliament, it 
was the sole right and province of the 
Commons House of Parliament, excepting 
in cases otherwise provided for by Act of 
Parliament, to examine and determine on 
all cases relating to the election of their 
own Members.” That privilege they 
claim as one, which should, on no 
accopnt, be taken from the House of 
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divided in this House, as in the case of 
Sir Robert Walpole, to which the noble 
Lord alluded, then, no doubt, from the 
heat of party, it was found that the House 
was not a fair tribunal to try those ques- 
tions. Afterwards Mr. Grenville proposed 
his scheme, by which the tribunal was 
still kept in the House of Commons, but 
which improved its judgments by intrust- 
ing election questions to a select body of 
the House of Commons, instead of to the 
whole House. The noble Lord admitted, 
that for a considerable time that plan 
worked well. But he (Lord John Russell) 
must say, that the cause given for this 
appeared to him a very fanciful one. The 
noble Lord had said, that as there were a 
certain number of Members for close 
boroughs who were not party men, and 
that being on election committees they 
contributed to the impartiality of the 
decisions. Now, if there were any regular 
party men on one or the other side of the 
House, they were generally these very 
Members. There were, indeed, in those 
days, a number of persons who did not 
take so violent a part as was commonly 
taken at the present, but those persons 
were invariably county Members. He could 
allude to different names, but it was not 
necessary to go into that now, of per- 
sons generally siding with and favouring 
one party more than another, but who 
often gave their decision in a_ parti- 
cular case against their own party; but 
these were not Members for close bo- 
roughs, but representing large and open 
places, such as Nottinghamshire and 
various other large constituencies. He 
did not, therefore, see any great loss in 
the close boroughs. But we were now 
come to a state of political affairs in which 
parties were so nearly divided, that one 
voice more or less was of very great im- 
portance to different political parties. It 
was very different when one party was 
400, and the other but 120. Those who 
numbered 400, could very well afford to 
lose one or two, and it mattered little if 
a division raised the minority to 121 or 
122, and therefore there was not that heat 
and passion which the present state of 
things produced. But it remained to be 
proved, that the near decision of parties 
and the considerable degree of dissatis- 
faction which existed with the decisions 
of the House were permanent and in- 
curable disorders, which should make 
then) agree with the pohle Tord in res 
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moving the decisions entirely from that 
House. The various evils which existed 
before the Grenville Act found a cure in 
it for a long period, without going out of 
that House. He was not sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Tamworth, might not propose some plan 
which, after receiving due consideration 
from that House and all parties, might again 
for forty or fifty years conciliate respect 
for the decisions of a tribunal composed of 
Members of that House. If that were the 
case, and there was reason to hope it, let 
them not agree to the resolution of the 
noble Lord. Let the noble Lord, if he 
wished, show them how a tribunal might 
be formed from the Members of that 
House better than that proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but let them not 
condemn every tribunal of the House of 
Commons until they had an opportunity 
of examining the right hon. Baronet’s 
plan, and of seeing whether it could be 
made the foundation of an improved judi- 
cature in respect to elections. With 
respect to the noble Lord’s plan, he con- 
fessed that like others he was not satis- 
fied with it. In that respect he agreed 


with his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Oxford, who, though he approved of the 


resolution, was not satisfied with the plan 
—that plan, no doubt, was very ingenious 
—the Speaker was to take an oath. He 
did not know how his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Rochester, would reconcile 
that part with his feelings about oaths; 
but the Speaker was to take an oath, and 
was then competent to name six Members 
of a Committee. One could imagine that 
he might very well name six trustworthy 
and excellent Members of the House of 
Commons. But considering the division 
and changes of party in that House, he 
did think that the Speaker, with the utmost 
endeavours to act impartially, and to 
give satisfaction, might find difficulties 
beyond his power to surmount. But the 
three Members of class A were to select 
three names, of which the class B was to 
take one. The class B was to name three 
of which class A was to take one. And, 
then, they had two judges. But he 
doubted very much whether there would 
be any power in the whole country com- 
petent to settle the remaining point. He 
had not heard the noble Lord himself 
meet the difficulty—-and it was the whole 

roblem—how the third was to be chosen. 
They had one judge, indeed, from class 
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A, and one from class B, but there was the 
third, and on that third, in his opinion, 
depended the political complexion of the 
whole tribunal. On that he did not hear 
a satisfactory explanation from the noble 
Lord. It might be explained now. But 
he must say, for his own part, that he did 
not believe a tribunal so constituted 
would be very free from political bias. 
But all eyes would be turned on that 
tribunal, and we should hear one party or 
the other very soon proclaiming it an 
unjust, unfair, and even a corrupt tribunal. 
Let them consider the additional evils 
which would be thus incurred. There 
might be an election Committee at pre- 
sent on a particular case, and persons 
might complain during its sittings of the 
unfairness of its decisions; but the Mem. 
bers would soon return to their position in 
the House, and be regarded as equal with 
the other Members in the honour and 
integrity of their conduct. Their decision 
in Committee might be blamed, but their 
general integrity would remain unim- 
peached. But with regard to a perma- 
nent tribunal, it would be a constant mark 
for all objections to be aimed at. And if 
once it acquired the name of partial and 
unfair, its whole decisions would be 
vitiated. Every case referred to them 
would be said beforehand to be about to 
be unfairly and partially decided. These 
were his reasons for not being satisfied 
with the plan of the noble Lord and his 
hon. Friend, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and above all for re- 
fusing to agree to the resolutions pro- 
posing a sweeping condemnation of the 
character of the House before any feasible 
plan for creating a tribunal within the 
House were examined. He would refer, 
before he sat down, to one or two other 
propositions alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. There was a propo- 
sition made by his noble Friend, the 
Member for Lancashire, last year, that a 
Committee, consisting, he believed, gene- 
rally of legal Members of the House, 
should consider the disputed points, and 
agree upon them; but it seemed to him 
not very likely that such Members, con- 
sidering their professional engagements, 
would be able to attend the Committees. 
[Lord Stanley : the Committees were not 
to consist of legal Members.] If such 
Members did not at all or but little attend, 
the decisions would then be decisions of a 
very small number, and would not carry 
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the weight they ought to have. It should 
likewise be considered that this matter 
could not be exciusively determined by 
that House; and there might be diffi- 
culties in obtaining the assent of the 
other House of Parliament to a Bill for de- 
ciding this point. There was one proposi- 
tion, however, which had been alluded to, 
and to which he had always been very 
favourable—that was, the proposition for 
having a court of appeal from the deci- 
sions of the revising barristers. He did 
not know why there should not be 
a court of appeal, constituted by act of 
parliament, from the revising barristers. 
Such a court deciding in cases which in 
fact would not regulate any election— 
three or four doubtful votes in a constitu- 
ency of three or four thousand—would be 
able, without very great disputes or sus- 
picion, to settle the law, and lay down 
tules of such authority, that they would 
have very great weight in subsequent de- 
cisions of election committees of the House 
of Commons. He certainly was still of 
opinion—first, that improvement might be 
made with respect to the decisions of revi- 
sing barristers, which at present were ex- 
ceedingly varying ; and secondly, that de- 
cisions laid down by such a court as he 
had mentioned, might be beneficially re- 
ferred to when questions of a similar na- 
ture were discussed, but the ultimate tri- 
bunal he would always wish to be a com- 
mittee of that House. If the House wish 
to entertain or favour that proposition, he 
should be very glad to assist in bringing 
it regularly under its consideration. He 
did not say that he was entirely adverse to 
the proposition of his hon. Friend. But 
when he was asked to take a part in it, he 
certainly could not be very sanguine in his 
hopes of success, He thought that several 
propositions might be made which would 
have the effect of rendering the law more 
clear and simple. He thought that the 
decisions of revising barristers might he 
improved, that great improvement might 
be made by an appeal, such as the right 
hon. Baronet proposed to introduce. It 
was a subject to which they might most 
usefully give their time and attention ; and 
certainly he hoped they would employ 
themselves in the endeavour, before they 
utterly despaired of the amendment of 
election tribunals, or consented to a final 
resolution similar to that of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. Kelly said, this was a subject in 
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which he had always taken the greatest 
interest, and on which he had bestowed no 
little time and attention. The question 
was undoubtedly of the very highest im- 
portance. It was at all times of import- 
ance that any institutions connected with 
the administration of justice should be so 
constituted as to insure the confidence of 
the country ; and it was now. undeniably 
clear that the election committees of this 
House had lost the confidence of the 
people. The election committees of this 
House had not only lost the confidence of 
the people, but they had even brought dis- 
credit and suspicion, and reproach upon 
this House itself; and this was a truth 
which could no longer be disputed. When 
it was considered that this was proclaimed 
loudly by the public voice, the. only re- 
maining question to be determined was, 
how that great and grievous evil could be 
best remedied? Many objections had 
been made to what was somewhat vaguely 
if not erroneously, called a transfer of the 
jurisdiction of this House. Before it was 
assumed that this House was about to 
part with any of its privileges, or any of 
its jurisdictions, he would ask the prelimi- 
nary question, whether this House had not 
already parted with all the jurisdiction it 
ever possessed over the trial of controverted 
elections? It was scarcely necessary to 
enter into the history of the establishment 
of the privileges of the House; but w at- 
ever might belong to those privileges, they 
could not claim the merit of such remote 
antiquity as others which were possessed 
by the House. It was well known that 
for no less than two or three centuries pre- 
ceding the reign of Elizabeth, the right 
to amend false returns, and determine all 
questions in the nature of controverted 
elections, was vested in the Crown. It 
was exercised by the Crown either by the 
Privy Council, the House of Lords, or the 
Judges, or sometimes by the mere exercise 
of the power of giving directions to the 
Sheriff at once to amend the return. Ha- 
pily for the Constitution of the country— 
happily indeed for the liberties of the peo- 
ple, the House of Commons as early as 
the reign of Queen Mary, attempted to 
secure to itself the jurisdiction of all re- 
turns to Parliament, and in the struggle 
which terminated in favour of the House of 
Commoneas late as the reign of James Ist 
the jurisdiction became generally settled 
and recognised in this House, and in this 
House, no doubt, it continued unimpaired 
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until the year 1770, when the Grenville 
Act passed. He might be allowed, per- 
haps, to vindicate his noble Friend from 
the imputation of having fallen into an 
historical error when it was supposed the 
House still permitted the question of con- 
troverted elections, to go to the House of 
Lords. He believed that that had arisen 
from a typographical error in the report of 
the debate of 1770, because no doubt 
when his learned Friend referred to his- 
torical documents he would find that the 
very latest of them when the question was 
raised as to the exclusive right of this 
House to determine all returns, was the 
reign of James Ist in the case of Sir Tho- 
mas Godwin who was returned for Buck- 
ingham. A dispute arose concerning his 
return. Aclaim was made by the Crown, 
first, by the Lord Chancellor—afterwards 
by the Judges—ultimately by the House 
of Lords, to settle the question of disputed 
returns. The House of Commons fortu- 
nately persisted in claiming to itself 
the right of determining all questions 
of that nature, and finally prevailed 
—the pretensions of the Crown were 
withdrawn, and from that time till 
1770 no question was raised as to the 
exclusive rights of the House. They all 


knew, as early as the year referred to by 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, the 
8th of William the 3rd, the exclusive 
power of the House was recognized by the 


Legislature. But this was no longer a 
question. The House having assumed 
and long exercised this power, it was 
found for several years before the Grenville 
Act passed, that this House was altogether 
incompetent to discharge the duties it had 
assumed consistently with the administra- 
tion of justice inthe kingdom. It was 
found, that although then, as now, there 
were many eminent lawyers in the House, 
that then, as now, this House was an 
Assembly of the first Gentlemen in the 
kingdom—still, it was not possible to ad- 
minister justice to the satisfaction of the 
people—it was found, that although coun- 
sel were engaged, and witnesses were ex- 
amined at the bar, the whole took place 
before empty benches, and it was only 
when the division took place that Mem- 
bers rushed to their places to vote. In 
consequence of that state of things the 
Grenville Act was passed, and he would 
seriously beg to ask the House, before 
they raised such strong objections to 
whatever called for the transfer of their own 
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jurisdiction, had they not by that Act of 
Parliament parted with all their jurisdic- 
tion? The motion did not seek to deprive 
the House of the power of compelling the 
attendance of witnesses, or of compelling 
the production of documents, and of pun- 
ishing delinquency. At present the House 
had no power of controlling or qualifying 
the decision of committees from the mo- 
ment of their appointment—they had no 
power over them whatever. It appeared 
to him, therefore, in vain to talk of the 
jurisdiction of that House when that ju- 
risdiction was already transferred to the 
committees to whom the election petitions 
were referred. The important question 
was this—was an election committee com- 
petent to the due administration of justice 
upon the oaths of those sworn to adminis- 
ter? It was not; and whatever might be 
the bill of his right hon. Friend, and how- 
ever superior it might be to any other 
not yet suggested, even that bill would 
fail to constitute a tribunal from that 
House competent to administer the law. 
In order to determine the question whe- 
ther an election committee was competent 
to administer other justice, they must first 
consider, what were the duties that com- 
mittee had to discharge. It had to decide 
upon the most difficult and complicated 
questions of law. The right hon, Baronet 
who, with his transcendant abilities, was 
capable of turning anything into ridicule, 
had endeavoured by a supposed preamble, 
to show that, by adopting the motion of 
his noble Friend, the House would be in- 
flicting something like an insult upon it- 
self. He begged leave to say, with all 
respect to the House, that it was no more 
an insult to the House not being a legal 
tribunal, to say that it was incompetent 
for the decision of complicated and diffi- 
cult points of law, than to say it was in- 
competent to conduct an army, to navi- 
gate a ship of war, or to amputate a limb. 
Another difficuly arose from a total ab- 
sence of any uniform decisions — there 
were no authorities of previous commit- 
tees binding on tribunals of the same na- 
ture; that was an evil that called aloud 
for a remedy; and the consequences 
were such that no man who considered 
this question could fail to look at it with 
deep regret. He would take the great 
and important question of the opening of 
the registration on Irish petitions. If that 
had once been decided, there would have 
been a government principle for every 
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tribunal, afterwards. If that question had 
been satisfactorily determined, at the first 
moment it was raised before an election 
committee, that would have prevented an 
expense almost incalculable—would have 
prevented a great number of petitions from 
Ireland—would have prevented argument 
after argument, day after day, on various 
committees, and would have prevented 
that which was far more discreditable—a 
series of conflicting decisions, so that at 
the present moment no counsel could 
safely advise what the decision of a com- 
mittee was likely to be. He hoped the 
House would look to past experience, be- 
fore they rejected the plan of his noble 
Friend. He sincerely regretted, that the 
experience of the last few years, with re- 
spect to committees had been such as to 
create the greatest dissatisfaction, amount- 
ing, in fact, to absolute condemnation by 
the public of those tribunals; and he 
trusted, that some mode would be adopted 
by which the confidence of the people 
would be restored. 

Lord Mahon replied—As to the histori. 
cal controversy which had arisen between 
him and his right hon. Friends, (Sir R. 
Peel and Mr. Wynn) he begged to remind 
the House that he had never denied, that 
the privilege of trying controverted elec- 
tions had been vested in this House, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James the first. 
His argument was, that their predecessors 
had not always shown the watchfulness 
and jealousy for which his right hon. 
Friend had formerly praised them, and 
that the privilege had not continued un- 
interrupted from those times to the pre- 
sent. He believed, on the authority of 
Mr. Grenville, that at the Restoration 
amidst the loose ideas of constitutional 
rights which then prevailed, the Commons 
had allowed the Lords to take some share 
in the jurisdiction of election petitions. 
It is further stated by Mr. Grenville, in 
his speech of March 7th, 1770, that in 
1672 the Lord Chancellor had openly 
claimed the right of determining contro- 
verted elections, upon which the House of 
Commons were moved to reassert their 
ancient privilege. His argument was 
merely against the unbroken succession 
claimed for the present jurisdiction by its 
supporters as one ground for retaining it. 
His right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Montgomery, had advised him to withdraw 
his resolution and bring in his bill. But 
he thought it would be only a waste of the 
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time and attention of the House to bring 
ina bill if its main principle were not 
previously assented to by the majority of 
the House. Did his right hon. Friend 
mean to say, that any perfection of detail 
could reconcile him to his (Lord Mahon’s) 
principle of jurisdiction? No, his right 
hon. Friend would say—and have a per 
fect right tosay—‘“I can find no fault 
with your clauses— your plan may be well 
contrived, but I think the jurisdiction 
should remain with the House, and I will 
not consent to part with it.” He (Lord 
Mahon) should therefore persist in taking 
a divison upon the principle embodied 
in his resolution. 

The House divided: Ayes 63; Noes 
177: Majority 114. 


List of the Ayes. 


Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E, 

Knight, H.G. 

Lushington, C, 

Moreton, hon. A. H. 

Murray, A. 

O'Brien, W. S. 

Palmer, R. 

Pechell, Capt. 

Pemberton, T. 

Pigot, R. 

Plumptre, J. P. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Archdall, Mervyn 
Barron, II. W. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Chapman, Sir M.L.C. 





Christopher, R. A. 
Cresswell, Cresswell 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 


Dungannon, Viscount 


Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Fector, J. M. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gilynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Grattan, James 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hawes, B. 

Hutt, W. 

Jervis, John 
Jones, J. 

Kelly, Fitzroy 


Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 


Powerscourt, Visc. 
Redington, T, N. 
Richards, R. 
Rushout, G. 

Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, E. _ 
Stormont, Viscount 
Style, Sir C. 
Talfourd, Mr. Serg. 
Turner, E. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wood, Sir M. 
Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. H, 


List of the Noes. 
Abercromby,hon.G.R. Baker, E. 


Acland Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Adare, Viscount 
Anson, Colonel 
Archbold, R. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Baines, E, 


Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Bewes, T. 

Blair, J. 

Blake, W. J. 
Blakemore, R. 
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Blennerhassett, A. 
Bodkin, J. J, 
Bolling, W. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. Hi. L. 
Buller, Charles 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, Higford 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Busfeild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G, S. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Collier, J. 

- Conolly, E. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Darby, George 

De Horsey, S. H. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Duff, James 

Duke, Sir J. 
Dunbar, G. 
Dundas, F. 

Elliot, hou. J. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, F. 

Fort, J. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, K. 

Gore, O. J. R. 
Gore, Ormsby W. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grant, hon. Colonel 
Grant, F. W. 
Grattan, H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hardinge,rt.hon.SirlI. 
Hastie, Arch, 
Hawkes, T. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcoat, John 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon. Chas. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hovystoun, G, 
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Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 
Humphrey, J. 
Hutton, R. 

Irton, S. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jenkins, R. 
Kemble, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lefroy. rt. hon. T. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macleod, R. 
Maher, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Master, T. W.C. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Noel, W. M. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Conor, Don 
O'Neill, hon. J. B. R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, F. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, John 
Parker, M. 
Parker, R. T. 
Parrott, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Perceval, Col. 
Philips, M. 
Ponsonby, C. F. A. C. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 

Rich, H. 

Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, C. G. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smyth, Sir G. H, 
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Verner, Col. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 

. Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, T. E. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 
Wood, T. 

Wynn, rt. hn. C. W. 
Young, J. 
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Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, J. 

Stock, Dr. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Stuart, V. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Thornley, T. 
Thornhill, G. TELLERS. 
Townley, R. G. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Troubridge, Sir F.T. Maule, hon. F. 


Sir Robert Peel moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the jurisdiction 
for the trial of controverted elections. He 
believe he would best discharge his duty 
by merely moving the introduction of the 
biil on the present occasion, and the dis- 
cussion might be taken in a subsequent 
stage of the measure. With respect to 
the question put by the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Bernal), as to how far an 
oath which was not binding on eleven 
would be binding on six, he would say, 
that he proposed that the Committee 
should assemble under altogether a differ- 
ent influence, and therefore the argu- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman did not 
apply. 

Leave given. 


Facrory Cuitpren.] Mr. Fox Maule, 
in moving for leave to bring in a bill to 
regulate the employment of children and 
young persons in factories, said, he thought 
it would be better at that late hour (past 
twelve) to defer an explanation of its pro- 
visions till the second reading. 

Mr. Hindley wished for some brief ex- 
planation, if only five minutes—of the 
objects of the bill, Did the Government 
mean to alter the hours of the factory 
children’s labour? Did they intend to 
strengthen the hands of the inspectors and 
sub-inspectors 2? 

Mr. Fox Maule said, the Government 
were not prepared to alter the provisions 
of the existing Act as to the hours of 
labour or the ages of the children. But 
they did intend to give additional powers 
to the inspectors and sub-inspectors, be- 
lieving that such additional powers were 
necessary to carry the Act into execution. 
Into a detail of the means by which this 
object was to be effected, it would be best, 
perhaps, to enter on the second reading. 

Leave given, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 15, 1839. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Marquess of 
BREADALBANE, and Lord BrovGHAM, from Knaresbo- 
rough, for the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn- 
laws.—By the Earl of Rrpon, from a parish of Lincoln, 
against the Beer Act.—By the Marquess of BREADAL- 
BANE, from a parish in Argyleshire, in favour of Church 
Extension. 


Corn-Laws.] The Marquess of Brea- 
dalbane had a petition to present from 
Perth, praying for a repeal of the Corn- 
laws. He agreed with his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) that 
there was a very deep feeling on the part 
of the people with regard to this question, 
and that discontent and dissatisfaction at 
the present state of the law, with regard 
to the trade in corn, were increasing. It 
was a sound maxim of policy that all the 
great productive sources of this country 
were bound and united together, and it 
was impossible to give particular advan- 
tages to one without producing corre- 
sponding evil and detriment to the others, 
He trusted that their Lordships, although 
they might not feel able to grant the 
entire prayer of the petition, namely, the 
total repeal of the Corn-laws, would, at 
any rate, consider that it was just and 
fitting and expedient to take the question 
into their early consideration, and to 
inquire into and examine all its bearings. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Canapa.—Eari or DurHAM.—SIR 
Francis B. Heav.] The Duke of 
Wellington moved, pursuant to notice, 
that an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to direct that 
there be laid before this House copies 
of the correspondence that had taken 
place between the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies and Sir F. Head (late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada); and also 
the dispatches of Sir J. Colborne respect- 
ing the establishment of rectories in 
Upper Canada. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that it would 
be extremely inconvenient tc produce the 
whole of the dispatches of Sir F. Head. 
He had no disposition to keep back any 
part of those which either the noble 
Duke or Sir F. Head should think ne- 
cessary to be laid before the House and 
the public for his justification, or which 
might be considered to bear upon those 
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parts of his conduct which had been 
animadverted upon in the report of the 
noble Earl behind him. If the noble 
Duke would amend his motion by writing 
the words ‘copies of, or extracts from,” 
he would not object to the motion, and 
they might afterwards settle by communi- 
cation what was necessary to be produced. 
As he had stated, he intended to produce 
anything Sir F, Head might require for 
his own justification. With regard to the 
dispatches of Sir John Colborne, respecting 
the establishment of rectories, they were 
very voluminous, but he had no passible 
objection to their production. 

The Duke of Wellington had two objects 
in making this motion. The first was, the 
hope that the dispatches of Sir F. Head 
would increase their Lordships’ knowledge 
of the state of Upper Canada. Besides, 
he felt it necessary, that when an officer’s 
conduct was canvassed, their Lordships 
should have in their hands the means of 
his justification. Certainly, when he first 
saw the correspondence between the noble 
Viscount and Sir F. Head, he should not 
have thought it right to move for the pro- 
duction of these papers, but having sub- 
sequently seen the report of the noble 
Earl, he conceived that some of the cor- 
respondence of Sir F. Head, ought, in 
justice to that Gentleman, to be made 
public. He saw, that notwithstanding 
what had passed between the noble Vis- 
count and Sir F. Head, it was the inten- 
tion of Sir F, Head to make a publication 
on this subject. He had no objection 
whatever to the amendment proposed by 
the noble Viscount, and to let the words 
“copies of, or extracts from” be intro- 
duced in his motion. 

The Earl of Aberdeen apprehended that 
it was impossible to proceed to the dis- 
cussion of these affairs without the dis- 
patches which had been moved for, whether 
they were alluded to or not in the printed 
report. The observations there made 
rendered it imperative on Sir F. Head to 
justify himself; but that was a different 
question, and he might be safely left to 
take care of himself; but unless the House 
were prepared to take the report of the 
noble Earl opposite as their sole ground 
of legislation on this subject, it was quite 
clear that Sir F. Head, having filled the 
situation of Governor of Upper Canada, 
and having so successfully carried on the 
Government there, his opinions on the 
state of that province and the views of 
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policy to be pursued, were sufficiently im - 
portant to be laid before their Lordships, 
unless the noble Earl (the late Governor 
General) was to decide the question. He 
thought it very inconvenient that the ob- 
servations of the noble Earl should have 
been laid upon the Table of their Lord- 
ships’ House. Of course the noble Earl 
had only done what he thought to be his 
duty, in making these observations. The 
noble Earl was the best judge of what he 
considered to be his duty; but it was for 
her Majesty’s Government to consider 
whether any and what part of that report 
should be published. It was an incon- 
ceivable and unprecedented thing to make 
a printed report, thereby depriving the Mi- 
nisters of the means of exercising their own 
judgment, and preventing them from per- 
forming the duty which they owed to their 
Sovereign, of dealing with the report as it 
was their duty to do before presenting it 
to that House. The noble Earl also ap- 
peared to think it a matter of course that 
the report should be produced, for he 
asked, even before her Majesty’s speech 
was read, so impatient was he, when the 
report would be produced. He denied, 
that as a matter of course any word 
of that report need necessarily be pro- 
duced; at least the Government ought 
to have had an opportunity of exer- 
cising their judgment as to whether’ it 
would be for the public service that it 
should be produced. He was not certain 
of the discretion of the noble Earl upon 
every subject that might come before him, 
and therefore thought it a most unfortunate 
precedent, that Government should have 
consented to receive his printed report. 
The noble Earl was much mistaken if he 
supposed, that the report was his own pro- 
perty. The noble Earl had no right to 
print a single syllable of his report without 
her Majesty’s permission, and it belonged 
to the Crown, and to the Ministers of the 
Crown, acting on their own responsibility 
and judgment, and as they thought best 
for the public service, to produce such, 
and no more, of this report as they thought 
necessary. 

The Earl of Durham agreed entirely in 
the doctrine laid down by the noble Earl, 
and certainly it never was his intention, in 
any capacity which he ever filled, to con- 
sider any dispatches or opinions addressed 
by him to the Government employing him 
in their service as his own property. But 
how stood the facts with regard to the 
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particular report in question? That re- 
port had been delivered to and received 
by her Majesty’s Ministers; and up toa 
certain time he understood, that it was to 
be produced on the first day of the Ses- 
sion, on the opening of Parliament. So 
much did he expect, that it would then 
be produced, that he had in his hand on 
that occasion a printed copy of the report, 
and there were thousands, at least, many 
hundreds, of copies prepared for circula- 
tion. It appeared however, in conse- 
quence of some deliberation on the part of 
Government, that the production of the 
report was postponed. Of such intention 
he was ignorant, and upon that account, 
he put a question to the noble Viscount 
below him, as to when it was likely the 
report would be presented to that House. 
He certainly thought he had some right 
to consider, when he had received from 
her Majesty’s Secretary of State the an- 
nouncement that the report had been laid 
before her Majesty, and that her Majesty 
had expressed her approbation of that re- 
port—he thought he had some right to 
consider that the report had arrived at 
such a stage—her Majesty’s Ministers ha- 
ving received it, and having laid it before 
her Majesty, and having communicated to 
him her Majesty’s approbation of the re- 
port—he thought he had a right to con- 
sider it an official report, presented duly 
and formally, and that his duty had been 
done. The letter of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, he had received 
on Tuesday night, and it was not till Fri- 
day that he had made any complaint of 
the publication of the report, having be- 
tween Tuesday and Friday, as he had 
stated candidly, considering that he might 
properly do so, confided half-a-dozen co- 
pies of the report to his immediate friends. 
He would say no more, as far as his own 
conduct was concerned, but he hoped the 
House would permit him to say a few 
words with regard to the motion before 
them. He believed that no noble Lord 
who had taken the trouble to read his 
report would say, that there was in it any 
intention of making any charge against 
Sir F. Head. He had stated certain facts 
with reference to proceedings that had 
taken place at the elections of Upper Ca- 
nada during the time Sir F. Head was in 
that province. Their Lordships must ob- 
serve, that the justification of Sir F. Head 
refers, not to any statements in the report 
itself, but to certain marginal annotations, 
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and a Gentleman so habituated to public- ' conceived, that he could not, in his hum- 
ations as Sir F. Head ought to be aware’ ble capacity, ever render a greater service 
that these marginal annotations could! than to be the means of laying before their 
hardly be considered the ground-work of} Lordships a statement which, if it did no- 
justification or charge, and that he must | thing more, would compel them to devote 
look to the body of the report. On the| their earnest attention to the subject. 
contrary, the observations of Sir F. Head | Before he sat down, let him beg—whatever 
had reference merely to certain marginal, might be the impression of his own con- 
notes, which were, in fact, an index to the duct, whatever indiscretion he might have 
contents of the report. He disclaimed all | been guilty of, as the noble Earl had been 
notion of assailing the character of Sir F. | pleased to insinuate —let him implore their 
Head. He had merely stated facts,! Lordships not to suffer any time to elapse 
partly obtained from dispatches and, before they took this subject into their 
partly from evidence that had been sub- | most earnest consideration ; and this, not 
mitted to him. He had stated these facts , merely with reference to the rebellion that 
as he thought himself bound to state them, | had taken place, but to the interests of 
for they were in general circulation in the | their fellow-subjects, their properties, 
whole colony. He would take that oppor- | everything that made existence dear to 
tunity of remarking upon the observations them, and which he considered was 
that had been made as to the danger that | perilled by the state of things that ex- 
might arise from the publication of the! isted. He had received a copy of a letter 
report. He did not know how any danger , from a gentleman totally independent of 
could arise from the publication. He did the Government, of large property, late 
not know how any danger could arise in| the representative of his county, colonel 
this country, and still less could he ima-, of the county militia, and a member of 
gine any danger to arise in Canada from Sir John Colborne’s special council, dated 
the publication of truths that were known ; Montreal, Jan. 10, 1839, of which the fol- 
to every man in the colony. Those were lowing is an extract :— 


facts of which their Lordships were igno- 
rant, but of which no individual in the tr 


*¢ The Loyalists have again saved the coun- 


‘ y; but I need not say to one of your thought 
colony was ignorant. He had heard them | that it is almost at our total ruin; for we are 


from every human being with whom he} all soldiers. Consequently, we shall soon want 
had conversed ; they were printed in the bread, for want of labourers in our fields. If the 
newspapers of the colony, and in the | British Government intends to retain the North 
thousands of newspapers of the United | = — eres must be ae 
States; they were subjects of conversation | 2” oe 


: ° : | worth nothing to the present generation. As 
with the highest and most eminent persons, | for our being retained by a standing army, it 


is all nonsense; it cannot be done for any 
length of time. Therefore, I repeat, some- 
thing must be soon done; and it appears to 
me the only thing that can be done, with the 
least prospect of success, is to get us back into 
a constitution of some kind as soon as possi- 
ble; but it must be English. We are daily 
told, that this and that nobleman is to replace 
Lord Durham: all this can be of no use—the 
thing must be settled in England. Frame a 
constitution in the Imperial Parliament ; let it 
be what it may; and send that and a man of 
ability to put it practically into operation, and 
rebellion dies a natural death.” 


and their Lordships should bear it in mind 
the only danger was in suppressing these 
facts here. ‘The people of the colonies 
were aware of them, and was it not their 
duty to afford to the people of this coun- 
try the means of attaining to a knowledge 
of the existence of these facts? He ap- 
prehended, that the real danger was in 
keeping the people of this country in ig- 
norance of that which was notorious to 
every man, woman, and child in the colo- 
nies. No danger could result from the 
publication of the truth. He had but one 
object in the preparation of that report, 
and that was, that their Lordships should 
know the truth before they were called 
upon to take into consideration the Go- 
vernment and condition of the colony 
together with the jeopardy in which the 
connection between the colonies and the 
mother country was placed. His object 
was to perpetuate that connection, and he 





He merely read this as the statement of 
an individual very high in rank and sta- 
tion. He hoped and trusted, that what- 
ever might be their Lordships’ opinion with 
regard to his own conduct, and the mode 
in which he had acquitted himself, they 
would at once take up this great and im- 
portant question, admitting every justifi- 
cation that was necessary for the charac- 
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ter of Sir F. Head, the production of 
which he would not object to, but would 
second if necessary; calling for every bill 
that had been introduced on the subject, 
and when they had all the evidence be- 
fore them, let no time elapse before they 
took up this question and settled it, as it 
was morally impossible that the people of 
Canada could ever settle it themselves, 

The Earl of Wicklow said, it appeared 
to him that the noble Earl had made a 
very extraordinary statement, namely, that 
because he got a letter from the Secretary 
of State announcing her Majesty’s appro- 
bation of the report, that, therefore, it was 
necessary that it should be laid on the 
table of the House. 

The Earl of Durham said, the noble 
Earl was mistaken. He had merely ap- 
plied to know when the papers would be 
produced on the table of the House. 

The Earl of Wicklow: At all events 
the noble Earl considered, without in- 
formation derived in that House, that he 
had information sufficient to justify him in 
appealing to the Government to lay a cer- 
tain document on the table—a document 
which had gained circulation in the coun- 
try before it was laid on the table of the 
House. It appeared, from all that had 
fallen from the noble Earl, that although 
the situation of the colonies was well un- 
derstood there, we were in ignorance on 
the subject; and as the noble Viscount 
had told them, that before Easter a Bill on 


this subject would be laid before Parlia- 
ment, it appeared to him that more in- 
formation than they at present possessed, 
ought to be furnished by the Government. 
Was there no report of the noble Lord 
opposite (the Earl of Gosford), who had 
preceded the noble Earl in the govern- 


ment of the colonies? Was there no re- 
commendation from the noble Lord with 
regard to the future government of those 
provinces? If there were, it appeared to 
him that such reports, or at least parts of 
them, ought to be furnished by the Go- 
vernment to Parliament. The report of 
the noble Earl was the only information at 
present before the House, and that had 
been written during the course of a short 
residence of five months. His noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Gosford) had 
been in the government of those colonies 
for a considerable period, and Lord Aylmer 
for a very long time. He confessed, that 
he thonght it very desirable that Parlia- 
ment should know what were the opinions 
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of those two individuals; and if there 
were any suggestions in their reports, he 
thought they should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

Viscount Melbourne was not aware of 
any of the circumstances alluded to by 
the noble Earl behind him (Lord Durham); 
but the noble Earl had made a most ex- 
traordinary mistake, if he supposed that 
any such decision had ever taken place. 
It was left for consideration, whether the 
noble Earl's report should be produced or 
not; and it was very unfortunate, that the 
noble Earl should have been induced to 
take the step which appeared to be the 
cause of the publication of the report, 
namely, communicating it to his friends; 
thus rendering it necessary that the report 
should be laid before the House in extenso, 
and without consideration of any conse- : 
quences. The noble Earl seemed to think; 
that the letter which he received from the 
Colonial-office, was a sort of licence, in- 
stead of looking at it as a notification o 
the reception of his report, and of the 
attention which his noble Friend (Lord 
Glenelg) paid to it. He did not see, that 
it carried any further meaning with it than 
a reference to communications which it 
would probably be necessary to hold with 
the noble Earl upon the reasonings of the 
report and the measures recommended in 
it. The noble Earl said, that the publica- 
tion was not in the slightest degree dan- 
gerous, and that it had been attended to 
with no bad effects. The present question 
was not whether it had or not: the ques- 
tion was, whether Government ought not 
to have had it in their power to exercise 
their discretion and opinion as to whether 
they would produce the report or not. 
Undoubtedly they had been cut off from 
the exercise of that discretion, and it was 
possible, that evil effect might result from 
it. The noble Earl (the Earl of Wicklow), 
stated, that more information was ren- 
dered necessary. Unquestionably, the 
House ought to be put in possession of all 
the information that could be obtained. 
The report made during the administration 
of his noble Friend behind him (the Earl 
of Gosford) had been already laid before 
the House; but if there were any other 
papers previously collected that might be 
material, of course they should be fur- 
nished to their Lordships. 

Lord Glenelg entirely agreed with the 
statement, that until ministers had an op» 
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whether any and what portion of a report 
should be laid before Parliament, that 
report was within the exclusive power of 
the government. Certainly he was under 
the impression that a report must be sub- 
ject to the deliberate consideration of the 
Government before it was laid on the 
Table of the House, and the Government 
till that consideration was completed 
ought to be limited by no previous condi- 
tion. Allusion had been made to the 
printing of reports. He begged to state, 
that the printing of reports, for the pur- 
pose of their being communicated to the 
Members of the Cabinet, was not new. 
He had known many instances in which 
papers of great importance had been 
printed, for the express purpose of consi- 
deration and selection, and he could at 
that moment mention many instances in 
which parts had been left out and other 
parts substituted which were not in the 
original, and yet not a word of the original 
copy transpired. Papers of a confidential 
nature were often sent to be printed, in 
order that Government might with more 
facility take them into consideration. 
With respect to the thousand copies men- 
tioned by the noble Earl, he certainly 
could say, that there had been no di- 
rection of that kind given by the Colonial- 
office. The papers had been given in 
the usual manner to be printed confiden- 
tially, and precisely under the same rules 
and regulations as other papers. If other 
directions were given, it was not by him. 
With respect to the motion before the 
House, the publication of that part of the 
noble Earl’s report, which referred to Sir 
F. Head, made it perhaps necessary to 
produce at least some portion of the des- 
patches of Sir F. Head, He had objected 
to the production of those despatches, not 
because he thought the Government in 
any degree affected by them, and, cer- 
tainly as an individual, he had no possible 
objection to them; but he objected to 
their production for this reason, because 
they involved animadversions upon indivi- 
duals in the province—animadversions 
which, from the nature of the circum- 
stances, could not be communicated to the 
individuals themselves, but which it was 
right for the governor to communicate to 
Government at hoime, though not to the 
individuals, the result of which, if produced, 
would be, that these individuals would for 
the first time see in the parliamentary 
papers the strongest animadversions on 
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themselves and their relatives; and they 
would see these given to the world without 
any opportunity being afforded to them of 
answering the charges brought against 
them, He regretted as a very great mis- 
fortune that the circumstances in which 
Sir F. Head was now placed required that 
some portion of the despatches should be 
produced; but although he deeply re- 
gretted it, and although he thought there 
was sufficient reason for Government not 
producing these papers spontaneously, 
still, when the necessity had arisen, they 
were obliged to submit to the evil; and, 
no doubt as far as it could be done, 
—— of the House would be complied 
with. 

Lord Brougham said, that although 
there could be no doubt, that it was a 
dangerous thing to print a number of 
copies of the Report in question, yet it 
could not be said to be unprecedented. 
What his noble Friend stated was per- 
fectly true. He had known many in- 
stances of printing reports before they were 
submitted to the House, the parties print- 
ing them being sworn to secrecy, and 
acting under the constant, immediate, 
near, and clear inspection of the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Under-Secretary, 
and the confidential clerks of the depart- 
ment. Not only wasit not unprecedented, 
but he recollected when ‘papers so di- 
rected to be printed met the public eye 
through some gross breach of trust com- 
mitted in some quarter. That had been 
the occasion of very particular inquiry 
into the offence which was committed 
with regard to an Irish Bill of peculiar 
delicacy. It had been printed for the 
convenience of perusal, and two or three 
copies had been sent to the Crown-office 
in Ireland. To their great surprise, that 
most important measure appeared in a 
Dublin newspaper. A most rigorous in- 
quiry took place for the purpose of the 
detection and punishment of the persons 
who were guilty of that gross breach of 
confidence, as gross and flagrant a breach 
of confidence and duty as the present case 
could be. They could not discover up to 
the present day how that offence had been 
committed, although many and he himself 
had his suspicions, but those suspicions 
did not in any degree rest upon the Go- 
vernment- office. 

The Earl of Durham had distinctly 
stated, that in consequence of some 
communications that took place between 
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the noble Lord (Lord Glenelg) and him- 
self, communications had also taken place 
between the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir George Grey) and him- 
self; but, unquestionably, with the noble 
Lord he had had no communication, ex- 
cept in writing. His own secretary had 
had communications with the Under 
Secretary of the Colonies, and entered 
into an arrangement with him for the pur- 
pose of saving trouble and expense in 
making a variety of written copies of so 
long a document. He thought it rather 
hard to say, that the Colonial-office had 
had no acquaintance with this arrange- 
ment when it was the result of these com- 
munications. Some mistake appeared to 
exist with reference to the letter of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
and he trusted, that no objection would 
be made if he moved for the production of 
it. He would accordingly move for a 
copy of the letter of the noble Lord, dated 
February the 5th. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he had no 
objection to its production. 

Lord Glenelg said, that the communica- 
tions on the part of his hon. Friend, the 
Under-Secretary of the Colonies, took 
place in consequence of his (Lord Gle- 
nelg’s) authority, and he had acquiesced, 
for the sake of facilitating its considera- 
tion, in having the report of the noble Ear] 
printed by Mr. Hansard, under the direc- 
tion of his hon. Friend, as many other 
papers of the same kind had been printed ; 
but he begged to add, that he had his 
hon. Friend’s (Sir George Grey’s) autho- 
rity, to state distinctly, that he never gave 
any order for printing so many copies. 

The Earl of Durham said, that the 
Under-Secretary of the Colonies did com- 
municate several times upon the necessity 
of having the report printed on the first 
day of the Session. In consequence of 
those communications, arrangements were 
made for printing the report, and he cer- 
tainly understood that it was necessary 
that the utmost dispatch should be used, 
in order that 2,000 copies might be ready 
on the opening of Parliament. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 15, 1839. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time :—Registration of 
Electors; Poor Relicf Amendment (Ireland). 
Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Douro, from 
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Norwich, by Mr. Lasouciterg, from Taunton, by Mr. 
Barngs, from Prescot, by Mr. Ciay, from Poplar, ete., 
by Mr. Cuautmers, from Arbroath, by Sir Henry¥ Par- 
NELL, from Dundee, by Mr. Strutt, from Derby, by 
Sir Deg Lacy Evans, from the Westminster Reform So- 
ciety, by Mr. G. Woop, from Kendall, by Mr. VILLIERS, 
from Preston, by Lord Morpeern, from Huddersfield, 
and another place, and by Lord JoHN RussgLu, from 
Stroud, for the Immediate and total Abolition of the 
Corn-laws.—By Sir C. B. VERE, from five places in Suf- 
folk, by Sir E. KNATCHBULL, and Mr. S. LEFEVRE, from 
two places in Kent, by Mr. FLEMING, from places in 
Hampshire and Kent, by Mr. G. PALMER, from Stock- 
well, by Captain BoipERo, from Chippenham, by Mr. 
SANDFORD, from Longford, by Mr. DArsy, from Brigh- 
ton, and Shoreham, and by an hon. MEMBER, from Rut- 
land, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Ser- 
geant Jackson, from the county of Galway, against the 
system of Education in Ireland.—By Mr. BARNABY, from 
Hereford, for inquiry into the Management of a Lunatic 
Asylum in that town.—By Mr. Houstoun, from Paisley, 
and by Sir Georce SincLArIR, from three places, for 
Protection to the Church of Scotland.—By Mr. P. How- 
ARD, from Chelmsford, for the Total Abolition of Church- 
rates.— By Captain PECHELL, from the Innkeepers of 
Brighton, against their Liability to make good all pro- 
perty stolen from their Inns. 


Me. Harvey’s Casz.] Mr. Wynn 
said, that in conformity with the notice he 
had given, he rose to move, that a new 
writ be issued for the borough of South- 
wark, in the room of Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey, esq. He felt the less difficulty in 
submitting this motion to the House, 
because he trusted, that it would be in no 
respect considered a party question, but 
would be regarded, like the motion dis- 
cussed last night, as one in which the 
whole House was equally interested in 
coming to a conclusion. It had been 
suggested, that he had better move the 
appointment of a Committee to consider 
the subject, but he did not know why that 
should be a preferable course, because the 
opinion of a Committee could not be 
binding on the House. Besides, it was 
desirable, that no more delay than was 
absolutely necessary should occur in the 
case. The hon. Member (Mr. Harvey) 
was sitting opposite, and he had put him- 
self in an awkward situation, if it should 
be declared, that his appointment came 
under the Act of Queen Anne, for, in that 
case, he was liable to a penalty of 500/. 
for every vote he gave. Again, if the hon. 
Member abstained from voting, the bo- 
rough of Southwark would then virtually 
be deprived of its representative. If, 
however, a Committee should be moved 
for, he certainly should not press the 
House to come to a decision on a point 
which other hon. Gentlemen required 
further time to consider. It appeared to 
him, that the office to which the hon. 
Gentlemen had been appointed, came 
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under different disqualifying enactments. | Member of Parliament vacated his seat. 
In the first place, it came under the Act | He was aware, that there were offices, the 
of Queen Anne, by which any person j acceptance of which did not lead to a 
accepting an office of profit under the | vacation of seats in Parliament, but they 
Crown vacated his seat. Still more strongly | were the subject of special exception from 


did it come under the Act of the 5th of | the Act of George 2nd. 


Such were the 


William and Mary, by which it was de- | office of Secretary of the Treasury, and 
clared, that “no Member of the House of | the office of Secretary of the Admi- 


Commons shall at any time be concerned, 
directly or indirectly, or any other in trust 
for him, in the farming, collecting, or 
managing any of the sums of money, 
duties, or other aids granted to their Ma- 
jesties by this Act, or that shall hereafter 
be granted by any Act of Parliament.” 
He conceived, that the hon. Gentleman’s 
appointment also came under the Act of the 
15th of George 2nd,, which enacted, that 
no commissiouer of the revenue in Ireland, 
or commissioner of the navy or victuailing- 
offices, or any deputies or clerks in any of 
the said officcs, or in any of the several 
offices following (among which were men- 
tioned the cffices of the Principal Secre- 
taries of State or of the Commissioners of 
Hackney coaches) should be capable of 
being elected, or of sitting and voting, as 
a Member of the House of Commons. 
Under each of those Acts, it appeared to 
him, that the hon. Gentleman was dis- 
qualified to retain his seat. He would, 
first of all, consider the question whether 
the hon. Gentleman had accepted an 
office of profit under the Crown. The 
words of the Act of Ann were, that no per- 
son who accepted a new place of profit 
under the Crown, then existing, or there- 
after to be created, should be capable of 
sitting or voting in the House of Com- 
mons. It was contended, however, that 
the office accepted by the hon. Member 
was not an office of profit under the 
Crown, as it was an appointment made by 
the Secretary of State. It, however, made 
no difference whether the appointment 
proceeded immediately from the Crown, 
or was filled up by the Secretary of State, 
if the appointment was really an office 
under the Crown. It was well known, 


that the stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- | 
dreds was not granted by the Crown im- | 
mediately; it was not an appointment | 
under the great seal, but under the hand | 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 





a salary of 20/. a-year was attached to it, | 


though the money was never received by 
any person accepting the office. Still, it 
was held by invariable custom, that the 


‘as imposing a duty, 


' Southwark 


ralty, and the offices of the Under-Secre- 
taries of State, and they were excepted 
probably because they were considered as 
being, at the time of the passing the Act of 
William, in no degree offices under the 
Crown; for the Secretary of the Treasury 
was Secretary to the Lord High Treasurer, 
and the Secretary of the Admiralty was 
Secretary to the Lord High Admiral. In 
the instance also of the Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, it was thought fit, that there should 
be a specific arrangement to meet his case, 
and it was expressly provided, that a per- 
son’s acceptance of that office should not 
vacate his seat in Parliament. He would 
maintain, that with respect to other offices, 
whether the appointment rested with the 
Secretary of State, with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or with the Commissioners 
of the Treasury, they were equally to be 
considered offices under the Crown, par- 
ticularly when, as in the present instance, 
it was directed that the Commissioners of 
the Treasury should fix and appoint the 
salaries which were to be paid. It might be 
contended, that this was not an office of 
profit, on the ground that no salary had 
been actually annexed. But the Act of 
last Session said, that ‘it shall be law- 
ful for the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury to fix and appoint such salaries 
to be paid to such registrar, clerks, and 
officers as they shall think proper, which 
salaries, together with such other expenses 
in and about the execution of this Act as 
the said Commissioners shall direct, shall 
be paid by the said Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes out of any monies to 
arise from any of the duties under their 
care and management.” Now, it seemed 
to him, that under this clause, a duty 
was imposed upon the Treasury which 
they were to discharge by fixing the amount 
of salary to be enjoyed by the registrar. 
They all knew that the words “ it shall 
be lawful,” were constantly construed 
and he appre- 
hended, that if the hon. Member for 
had continued to hold 


neeeptance of the Chiltern Hundreds by 9. the office which he had resigned, and the 
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Treasury had not fixed a salary, he might 
have compelled the Commissioners of the 
Treasury to assign him one. What 
should be the awount of the salary would 
indeed be left to their discretion, but it 
was imperative upon them to fix one. It 
might further be contended, that no emo- 
lument or profit had been received from 
this office. But the hon. Member, in his 
letter to the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, said, 
that he should not receive any emolument 
or profit from the office, if Parliament 
should be of opinion that its acceptance 
would oblige him to vacate his seat. The 
hon. Gentleman’s refusal to accept a sa- 
lary was, therefore, only a qualified re- 
fusal, dependent upon the decision of 
Parliament as to the effect of accepting a 
salary. This, he contended, did not ex- 
empt him from the disqualification created 
by his original acceptance of the office. 
Let the House suppose that a change of 
Administration had taken place, and that 
the now Ministers did not think it con- 
venient immediately to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. Would they, supposing them to 
execute a renunciation of the salaries at- 
tached to their offices for a couple of 
months, be thereby rendered capable of 
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holding their offices, without vacating 


their seats in Parliament? He appre- 
hended not. It seemed to him that when 
Parliament constituted an office, and ap- 
pointed a salary to be paid, an individual 
had no right to divest himself of the 
salary. The office still had all the qua- 
lities of an office, and it was wholly im- 
material, whether the person holding it 
accepted a salary or not. There was no- 
thing to prevent an individual accepting 
the Chiltern Hundreds, whether he claimed 
ths salary attached to the stewardship or 
not, and he had been told, that it was 
not the invariable practice to refuse the 
salary, for one gentleman who had ac- 
cepted the office did afterwards take the 
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salary of 10/. for the half-year which had | 
expired before the office was disposed of | 
to another person. It seemed to him, | 
therefore, that this was a new office of | 
profit under the Crown, created since the | 
statute of Anne, and consequently not | 
tenable in conjunction with a seat in) 
Parliament. He now came to the second | 
part of the question, depending upon the 
effect of the disabling statutes of the 5:h | 
of William and Mary and of the 15th of | 
George the 2nd, upon which he should; 
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contend, that this being an office for the 
managing and collecting of duties granted 
to the Crown by Parliament, and being 
further au office under the Commissioners 
of Stamps, the party who accepted it was 
thereby disqualified from sitting or voting 
as a Member of the House of Commons. 
This would appear, from a perusal of the 
second section of the Act of last Session, 
by which it was enacted, that 
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‘There shall be charged upon, and in re- 
spect of, every license to be granted under the 
authority of this Act, as hereinafter provided, 
a duty of five shillings, and that the same 
shall be under the care and management of 
the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, and 
shall be denominated and deemed to be a 
stamp duty, and shall be raised, levied, paid, 
secured, and accounted for. under the provi- 
sions of any act or acts in force, or to be in 
force, for raising, levying, or securing the 
stamp duties, or any of them; and it shall be 
lawful for the said Commissioners, and they 
are hereby required, upon application for that 
purpose made by the person who for the time 
being shall be the registrar of metropolitan 
public carriages, duly appointed under the 
provisions herein-after contained, to issue to 
such person vellum, parchment, or paper for 
such licenses, duly stamped, for denoting the 
duties charged by this Act, either upon the 
present payment of the duties payable on 
such licenses, or upon giving such security for 
the payment thereof, and upon such terms and 
subject to such regulations as the said Com- 
nissioners shall think proper.” 


It was provided, by a subsequent clause, 
that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, should appoint a registrar, 
and, as he had already stated, that it 
should be lawful to the Commissioners of 
the Treasury to appoint him a salary. 
Now, how words could be adopted which 
brought the case more closely within the 
Act of William and Mary, which proe 
vided, that no Member of the House of 
Commons should be concerned directly 
or indirectly in collecting or managing the 
duties granted by Parliament to the 
Crown, or, on the other hand, within the 
statute of George the 2nd, which disqua- 
lified persons from sitting or voting in 
that House, who were deputies to the 
Commissioners of Stamps, it was difficult 
to imagine. But, at any rate, if it should 
be decided, that those Acts had reference 
only to offices of the kind mentioned 
which were then in existence, it was then 
a new Office, and came within the statute 
of Anne. Let the House look at the 
— which might result from the. 
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neglect of the provisions in those sta- 
tutes. If the argument were to prevail, 
that a person disqualified by accepting 
office from sitting or voting as a Member 
of the House of Commons did not vacate 
his seat, if he resigned the office before 
the meeting of Parliament, all these of- 
fices might be granted to individuals for 
six months, and all that they would have 
to do would be to resign them immedi- 
ately before the meeting of Parliament, 
and take the salary of the office up to 
that time. Besides, the uniform practice 
since the passing of the Act of Queen 
Anne had been to issue a new writ imme- 
diately on parties accepting a disabling 
office, exactly in the same way as that 
which came within the second clause of 
the statute. It was right that a person 
incapable of sitting or voting in the 
House of Commons should be taken to 
have vacated his seat. He would again 
beg to call the attention of the House to 
the case of the stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds. If, during the recess, a 
Member accepted that office, he might be 
re-elected by any constituency in the 
kingdom, which could not be done unless 
the seat was thereby vacated. There 
was an instance of this kind in which 
Lord Dudley, who was Member for Droit- 
wich, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and was elected Member for Worces- 
tershire. He believed also, that his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Pembroke, during the recess, vacated 
in the same way his seat for Carlisle, 
and was elected Member for Cumber- 
land. It seemed to him, therefore, that 
by acceptance of the office, the seat was 
vacated to all intents and purposes. It 
might be contended, that the statute of Wil- 
liam and Mary was only a prohibitory sta- 
tute without, a penalty and consequently 
that the Parliament proceeded at first 
against such Members as accepted offices 
by expulsion. But since the latter act 
such conduct had uniformly been treated 
as vacating the seat. There were, indeed, 
cases in which, when an office devolved 
upon a Member by reversion, and the 
Member executed an immediate surrender, 
this devolution had been construed not to 
work a disqualification. But he was not 
aware of any case in which an individual 
having once excepted an office was held to 
be exempted from the disabling operation of 
the statutes because he had not taken the 
salaryattached to it. These were thegrounds 
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upon which he submitted the case to the 
House. He trusted it would be considered, 
that he had undertaken the task from a 
strong feeling of public duty for, supposing 
the House to be of a different opinion from 
him, and to resolve, that the seat of the 
hon. Member for Southwark had not been 
vacated, it seemed to him to be of great 
importance, that the House should come 
to a distinct decision upon the question, 
and not let it pass sub silentio. He need 
hardly say, that he had no personal feel- 
ing against the hon. Member, nor was he 
influenced by political feeling, for he be- 
lieved it was well known, that if a new 
writ issued for Southwark his present 
constituents were perfectly disposed to re- 
elect the hon. Member, and therefore no 
person could suggest, that there was any 
political object to be attained by the 
motion with which he should conclude— 
that a new writ be issued for the borough 
of Southwark in the room of Daniel 
Whittle Harvey Esq., who had vacated his 
seat by aceepting an office of profit under 
the Crown. 

The Attorney-General rose to address 
the House, but observed, that if the hon. 
Member for Southwark were disposed to 
offer any remarks, he would willingly give 
way. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the rule of the 
House was, that a Member should with- 
draw, when any question was about to be 
discussed touching his seat he having 
been first heard. 

Mr. Pryme mentioned an instance when 
a question respecting his own seat was 
agitated, in which that rule was acted 
upon. 

The Speaker had no doubt that when 
any question was discussed involving the 
conduct of a Member of the House, the 
rule of the House was as it had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montgomeryshire, but he was 
not aware, that such was the rule when 
his seat was affected, no such case having 
occurred, since he had been placed in the 
Chair of that House. But the precedent 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge was in point. 

Mr. Harvey said, against the motion 
placed in the hands of the Speaker, ‘ that 
a new writ issue for the borough of South- 
wark,” he had nothing to say. On the 


contrary he was perfectly prepared to 
second any motion by which the Members 
of that House should be often obliged to 
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go before their constituents. He was one 
of those who thought, that this was a very 
wholesome practice, and who wished, that 
it occurred more frequently. But he 
somewhat differed from the interpretation 
that he was not now called upon to give ex- 
planation from any apprehension, that he 
had committed a very serious offence (and 
which, to a certain extent, might explain 
the motion), for the right hon. Gentleman, 
who, he believed, had an unequalled ac- 
quaintance with the rules, practice, and 
laws of Parliament, would not be able to 
find a single case in which a Member of 
that House had given up to the service of 
the public all the months during which 
other Members were recruiting their 
strength, after the severe labours which 
had just closed without receiving any 
compensation whatever for the sacrifice. 
He could not but think, that this was a 
most alarming precedent; for if it were 
once established, that Members of that 
House should labour gratuitously, he ap- 
ptehended then he should bring down 
on his head the very severe censure of no 
inconsiderable portion, and most assuredly 
of that portion (not a small one) who sat 
there year after year, receiving very large 
sums for doing nothing, or a very good fee 
for their services in what they obtained if 
they could say, that they had ever done 
any thing. He deeply regretted, that the 
course which he had taken, really with 
the view of not giving the House trouble 
on the subject, had not been accept- 
able. When he submitted the facts of 
the case to eminent counsel, though they 
were far from agreeing as to the law, 
and though, as he should presently show, 
a very considerable lawyer took an en- 
tirely different view from that laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman yet when he 
found men of such high rank in their pro- 
fession (one of the first of them holding a 
seat in that House) entertain very great 
doubts on this question, he thought it 
much better to yield in time and re- 
sign the office rather than impose on the 
House of Commons the duty of enter- 
ing on the subject. However, it appeared 
that he was mistaken in that respect; and 
now that a motion was made on the sub- 
ject, he owned he was much dissappointed 
at the narrow ground taken by the right 
hon. Member for Montgomeryshire. The 
right hon. Gentleman had entrenched 
himself behind a few precedents, more or 
less as he considered bearing on the sub- 
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ject; but he had never said one word 
bearing on the great constitutional ques- 
tion of the danger of Members sitting in 
that House who either expected a reward 
from Government, or who were put in the 
receipt of sums which rendered them’sub- 
servient to the Government. Now, he 
had hoped, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have embraced this occasion for 
bringing in a bill which should put the 
whole subject to rest at once, by including 
in it not only the disqualifying offices, but 
those which were every day adapted to 
to the votes, speeches, and silence ofa 
large number of Members, who were never 
thereby put to the inconvenience of losing 
their seats. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had altogether confined this case toa ques- 
tion of law—whether the office referred to 
came under the declaratory statute of 
Anne; and he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him that 
that statute, being highly penal in its 
nature, must, like all other penal statutes, 
be construed strictly. Now, it would be 
readily conceded, that there must be some 
difference between a direct grant of an 
office with which an individual was in- 
vested by patent from the Crown, under 
the sign manual bearing a stamp of con- 
siderable amount, adapted to the nature 
of the instrument, as compared with the 
mere appointment under the signature of 
a public functionary, to which another 
and an inferior stamp was attached. There 
were grants of the first description, and 
appointments of the latter; and he would 
venture to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to a return which had 
been made to that House twelve months 
after the passing of the act which was re- 
ferred to. The return was to be found on 
the journals of the House, and it pur- 
ported to be one “of all the offices and 
employments under the Crown, which had 
been created and granted since the 25th 
of October, 1705.” Now, an office granted 
by the Crown, was an office to be vacated 
by the Crown. An office appointed by a 
public officer, such as the Secretary of 
State, could be vacated by the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of State only. 
He apprehended, that if this appointment 
or any other proceeded from the Crown 
by way of grant, under the royal sign 
manual, that document could only be can- 
celled by an instrument of similar import, 
and of the same character; and he should 
also submit that, if we could anticipate 
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such a proceeding, an instrument from the | tuents were panting in every borough for 
Crown itself could not vitiate an order or | an opportunity to record their change of 
appointment made by the Secretary of | opinion, and that not a vacancy could 
State. By the Secretary of State was! take place but a Conservative candidate 
this appointment made during discretion, | wes prepared to take the field, he was sur- 
and by him alone could that be cancelled | surprised that the right hon. Gentleman, 
or withdrawn; but he submitted it was | when he considered the princely resources 
not competent to any royal or political ; at the command of his party, and that the 
authority existing to create another power humble individual addressing the House 
which could cancel it. But it might be! had not concealed that the emoluments 
said, (and with great weight on constitu- | which he received for the duties of his 
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tional considerations) that it was unfitting | 
that any Member of that House should | 


hold an office at discretion, which a public | 
functionary might continue or take away, | 
as the Member adopted a cource in com- | 


pliance with, or adverse to, his wishes. 
With this feeling strongly in his mind, he 


did hope that the right hon. Gentleman | 


was prepared to put the question on 
broader and higher grounds. He was not 
pleased to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
propose an extension of the principle of 
disqualification. On the contrary, he 
should wish to see the extinction of all 
disqualification, provided that the accept- 
ance of any office should vacate the seat 
of the individual, he being re-eligible, if 
his constituents chose to continue their 
confidence in him. 
the noble Lord to whom he was indebted 


for this appointment, what course he | 
He had stated from | 


meant to pursue. 
the beginning, that this was not a dis- 


qualifying office, and that, therefore, it | 


was competent to him to accept it without 
vacating his seat; but it was his intention 
to move, on the first day of the Session, 
to accept the Chiltern Hundreds on the 
broad and constitutional grounds, that, as 
he had accepted office, and as his con- 
stituents might conceive that he had thus 
incurred political obligations, they should 


have the opportunity of expressing their | 
And this was the © 
situation in which, with all submission, he | 


opinion on the subject. 


oftice (however uninviting these might be), 
were not unacceptable, should now turn 
round and tell him, with all possible gra- 
vity, while the Conservative cry was ring- 
ing through the country that at no hust- 
ings durst a Reformer or Radical show 
his face, ‘ You have only to go to the 
borough of Southwark, and you'll be re- 
‘elected without trouble, expense, or in- 
convenience.” The praise of the great 
constituencies which was implied in this 
recommendation was very just, and his 
constituents (fully persuaded of the kind- 
ness of the right hon. Gentleman) were 
quite prepared to re-instate him without 
expense, let who would present himself 
from the Carlton Club as his opponent. 
But he ventured to think that this motion 





It was well known to | 


was not so divested of personal considera- 
tions as the right hon. Gentleman would 
lead the House to think; for why was it 
that the vigilance of the right hon. Gen- 
;tleman had been slumbering for some 
time? There had been some instances 
‘much more suspicious than the present 
| acceptance of an office, where the ap- 
| pointment was known, the individual 
holding it was known, and the exact 
‘amount of his emoluments also known. 
| And though it might be said that the 
trust of discretion implied the arbitary 
exercise of that power, he would venture 
to say, that no leader of a party would 
dare to dispossess an individual holding 
this or a similar office, who discharged its 


thought every individual ought to be placed | duties to the satisfaction of the public, 
by the law, who had any participation | for whose benefit it was created. And he 
whatever in the public funds. When, , did not hesitate to say, that were he 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman as- | holding this office at the present time, 
rured him that this proceeding had no, he should give his vote and express his 
connexion with party or personal politics, | sentiments precisely in the same way as 
he levied a large tax on his (Mr. Harvey’s) | he did befyre he accepted it. It seemed, 
credence, he drew a large draft on his | however, that he should have thought 
credulity; because, when he heard on_ differently, when he recollected the prin- 
every side in the speeches and papers of | ciples of the party opposite; and that 
the party of the right hon, Gentleman, | he should have concluded that his office 
that there was an wniversal reraction | was one which he was bonnd to give up 
throvghoyt the country, that the consti> on the change of an administration, and 
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that if the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) came to that side as rapidly as some 
of his more eager friends desired, the value 
of his appointment, when found con- 
stantly in opposition, would be but small, 
and he must remain in continual expecta- 
tion of receiving a notice from the Home 
Secretary (whoever he might be) that his 
services were, in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, considered to be no longer ne- 
cessary. This was, indeed, a species of 
dependence which it was fitting that public 
men should understand. But he was ob- 
serving that the right hon. Gentlemen was 
rather lax in his vigilance, when he con- 
tended that the acceptance of this office 
was of a disqualifying nature, even though 
all salary was refused. He admitted there 
was great weight in what the right hon. 
Gentlemen had stated, that Members 
ought to be prevented from accepting 
Offices during the recess; but the right 
hon. Gentleman forgot to add, that the 
evil was much greater when a party ex- 
ercised large patronage, and received in- 
direct emoluments, though without any 
appointed salary. It was a doctrine most 
alarming to that portion of politicians 
called Radicals (a term that was illustrated 
to a certain extent by the possession of 
personal property), that gentlemen of large 
estates should have it in their power to 
say, ** We don’t look for emoluments in 
such an office as that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; we don’t care any thing 
for the salary—5,000/. or 6,000J. a year is 
nothing to us—but we have a tribe of 
cousins, and a large number of subordinate 
relations, and as we should wish to crowd 
Somerset-house and Downing-street with 
some few hundreds of them, this field of 
family patronage would be extremely ac- 
ceptable to us.” Now this was a danger- 
ous doctrine, against which men of small 
means were justified in protesting. But 
there were other offices which the right hon. 
Gentleman he was surprised to find had 
thought it consistent with his station as 
guardian of the technicalities of the house 
to overlook. He saw by a motion of the 
gallant officer (Colonel Sibthorp) that 
thirty or forty commissions had been ap- 
pointed with salaries attached to them. 
There were several Members of Parlia- 
ment in these commissions, to whose 
names, it was true, the remark was an- 
nexed to the return that they had declined 
salaries. But it should be recollected 
that there were many temporary commis- 
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sions constantly appointed which stole 
quietly through the House, and to which 
attention would never have been directed 
if a time of peace had not given a military 
Member an opportunity of exercising 
unusual vigilance. At all events these 
commissions were much more silent and 
stealthy in their passage through that 
House than the act by which he was ap- 
pointed, and which was debated clause by 
clause. In the county-rates commission 
he found the names of Mr. Law Hodges 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who it was said 
‘‘ declined to receive salaries.” Their de- 
clining to reccive them rather implied that 
they could take them if they pleased, and 
their acceptance of this office worked their 
disqualification, according to the reason- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman. Why 
the right hon. Gentleman had suffered 
such appointments to pass unnoticed he 
could not conceive unless it was, that as 
commissions were not found on the Jour- 
nals of the House, they were a subject be- 
neath his notice. Again, he found that 
there was a commission on Irish fisheries, 
and in this case it was laid down that they 
should receive their salary when they re- 
perted. But he saw that Mr. Walker, as 
one of the commissioners, had from the 
commencement refused to receive any re- 
muneration. That, no doubt was very 
creditable to Mr. Walker, but if the doc- 
trine were approved, as agitated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the acceptance 
of office—such paid offices as these com- 
missionerships--constituted the case pro- 
vided for by the law and vacated the seat 
in Parliament, he was a little surprised, 
giving the right hon. Gentleman credit 
for not being actuated in the smallest de- 
gree by personal feelings or party motives 
in bringing forward his motion of that 
evening, that these commissionerships 
should have altogether escaped his atten- 
tion. Besides this, many acts of Parlia- 
ment had been passed with disqualifying 
clauses. Take, for instance, the act which 
constituted the charities commission. The 
charities commission was composed of 
eighteen or twenty commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the Crown; that was to say, 
the commission was appointed by the 
Crown, but the parties who were to sus- 
tain it were appointed by the Treasury. In 
that bill a clause was inserted, expressly 
declaring that no charity commissioner 
should be competent to sit in Parliament. 
So, again in more recent times, in the 
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Poor-law Amendment Act, a clause was 
inserted disqualifying the Poor-law com- 
missioners, who were also appointed by 
the Treasury, from a seat in Parliament. 
But there was this extraordinary circum- 
stance connected with the Poor-law 
Amendment Act—that whilst it declared 
that the three chief commissioners should 
be disqualified, it made no provision of the 
same kind with respect to other subordi- 
nate officers; so that the secretary, or any 
other highly paid officer attached to the 
commissions (and it was to be remembered 
that the secretary received 1,200/. a year), 
would be perfectly competent to hold a 
seat in that House. The same law ob- 
tained with respect to the registrar and 
deputy-registrar in the Bankrupt Court. 
Now, if the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman were borne out in law, all 
these disqualifying clauses were entirely 
superfluous, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman contended, that the appointment 
to these offices being in the Treasury, the 
parties accepting them assumed the cha- 
racter of political functionaries, and were 
thereby disqualified from sitting in the 
House. If that were so, why were the 
disqualifying clauses inserted in the bills 
to which he had directed the attention of 
the House, as well as in many more to 
which he might refer? Why were these 
disqualifying clauses inserted, except for 
the purpose of guarding against the con- 
struction which he humbly submitted 
would otherwise have been put upon these 
offices—namely, that they were not grants 
from the Crown, but appointments from 
great offices under the Crown? and this 
was the distinction he was anxious to press 
upon the House, not for his own sake— 
not to maintain any interest of his or to 
secure any gain to himself (for he had re- 
signed his office and a successor had been 
appointed), but for the sake of illustrating 
to the House how necessary it was, that 
the law upon a point of this kind—im- 
portant in many respects—should be 
clearly and distinctly defined. But he was 
one of those who thought, that the same 
might be said of this House as of the 
courts of law, namely, that there was 
‘* one law for the rich and another for the 
poor.” He thought, that in that House 
there was one law for those who were 
connected with and powerfully sustained 
by party, and another law for those who 
were not so connected and not so sus- 
tained. He had no doubt, that if the 
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office of registrar of hackney carriages had 
been given to a second or third class gen- 
tleman connected with party and power in 
that House, no matter by whom the office 
was conferred, his seat would have been 
perfectly safe, the question of disqualifica- 
tion would not have been agitated at all, 
or if it were it would have been passed 
slightly over, with some such observations 
as these—“ Oh! it is no great matter— 
the question is not worth mooting—he is 
doing his duty tothe public—he is giving 
as much labour as he receives salary for, 
and he is as independent of the Govern- 
ment as the Government is of him.” But 
it was not so when the question related to 
him, who stood aloof from all party, and 
whose conduct was governed only by that 
which his conscience told him to be right. 
He did not believe, that his case would be 
worth the tithe of a farthing if submitted 
to that House merely as a party question; 
and his experience confirmed that impres- 
sion, not in one instance, but in many. 
He would mention only one: the right. 
hon. Gentleman was kind enough, some 
ten years ago, under the guidance of the 
same feeling which remained intact in the 
party to which he belonged to move, that 
no individual Member of the House should 
be concerned in the business of the House. 
Now, although the right hon. Gentleman 
did not mean anything personal in that 
motion, it had a personal application ; but 
applying to a Gentleman immediately 
connected by party with the Gentlemen 
who now sat on the opposite side of the 
House, nothing was said about it. It 
was this impression — this conviction 
strongly impressed upon his mind, which 
led him to proclaim to the public what 
he really and honestly felt — that there 
was no justice in that House to any 
man not connected in some way or 
other with one of the great parties in it. 
How had the House acted? There was 
a committee appointed some years ago, of 
which by the by the right hon. Gentleman 
was a Member, to inquire into one of the 
most monstrous usurpations that ever dis- 
graced the country, and which operated 
most powerfully and most prejudicially 
against him individually. The committee 
held its meetings, instituted its inquiries, 
and finally submitted a report to the 
House. But was anything ever done in 
consequence of that report? Again, there 
was another committee; a committee 
more recently appointed—a close com- 
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mittee—a committee which came to a re- 
solution expressly excluding the public— 
acommittee which delayed its report, and 
from which some Gentlemen at last re- 
tired, in consequence of the secret man- 
ner in which it conducted its inquiries. 
At length the report was made, and four- 
and-twenty hours afterwards the gallant 
individual, the subject of the inquiry, was 
decorated with orders, clothed with mili- 
tary honours, and promoted in the service 
to which he belonged. Instances such as 
these confirmed him in the impression, 
that there was often great personal feeling 
and great injustice in the proceedings of 
that House. It might be asked, “ why with 
this strong sentiment in your mind, did you 
not retain your office and take the chance 
of a re-election ?” He would tell the House 
why he did not take that course. If he 
had retained the office, vacated his seat, 
and gone to his constituents, some Gen- 
tlemen might have stood forward and said, 
‘“‘T know I have no chance in this bo- 
rough; all I know is, that some fifty 
or one hundred electors will give me their 
votes. I shall proclaim upon the hustings, 
that all votes given to Mr. Harvey are 
thrown away; he may have thousands of 
votes whilst J] have but a hundred. I shall 
present a petition to the House stating, 
that he has accepted a disqualifying of- 
fice; I shall obtain a committee, and I 
will take the chance whether that com- 
mittee will not declare him to be disqua- 
lified.” It was impossible that he could 
have taken that course and have allowed 
his constituency to ,be thrown into hands 
which he knew to be most abhorrent to 
them. It was, therefore, of great import- 
ance, that this question should be set at 
rest; for although, as he had already ob- 
served, he had no personal feeling upon 
it, although he would as soon, that the 
writ were issued that night as not (for he 
knew on whom he could rely, and his 
constituency knew by whom they could be 
best represented), yet the matter required 
consideration and ought to receive it. If, 
therefore, the Attorney-General should 
move, as he understood he was inclined to 
do, that the precedents should be searched, 
and a committee appointed to consider the 
question, he (Mr. Harvey) should not dis- 
sent from such a proposition. He would 
neither assent nor dissent, but if the 
House took the matter up at all, let it do 
so in the fair spirit of inquiry—let it not 
limit its investigations to mere technicali- 
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ties, but let it come to a distinct and 
definite resolution as to whether the ac- 
ceptance of an office paid out of the general 
revenues of the country should or should 
not vacate a seat in Parliament? Mean- 
while he asked the House not to come to 
a decision upon the subject until they had 
given it further attention, unless, indeed, 
they were prepared to come to an unani- 
mous decision, because the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wynn) had intimated 
that the sitting in that House and taking 
part in its discussions, under the circum- 
stances in which he (Mr. Harvey) sat there, 
exposed the party so doing to heavy 
penalties. This was a great matter, 
although he did not apprehend that it 
would affect him, even if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s law were correct, because he 
did not sit there holding office. But these 
things were sometimes readily seized, and 
might lead to personal inconveniences, 
which he was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not wish to impose upon any 
Member of that House. He hoped, there- 
fore that a committee of privileges would 
be appointed to consider and report fully 
upon the question. Ifsuch a committee 
were appointed, it would be in duty bound 
to consider not merely whether the cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed 
acted as a disqualification, but whether 
the office itself was adisqualification. He 
apprehended it was not. He had taken 
the opinion of an eminent counsel upon 
the point, and he would state to the 
House what that opinion was. The 
counsel whom he had consulted was Mr. 
Rogers, a gentleman whom he was sure 
all the members of the legal profession in 
that House would at once acknowledge as 
no mean authority upon a question of this 
kind. Mr. Rogers gave his opinion ia 
these terms:—‘‘I am of opinion that 
although the registrar of metropolitan 
public carriages may be and is a new 
office, yet that it is not under the Crown 
within the provisions of the statute of 
Anne, so as to render Mr. Harvey in- 
capable of sitting and voting as a Member 
of the House of Commons, nor incapable 
of being elected a Member in case of a 
dissolution of the present Parliament. 
Having come to this conclusion, I am still 
more strongly of opinion that the accept- 
ance of the above office is not under the 
26th section of the statute of Anne an ac- 
ceptance of office which renders the elec- 
tion void.” Now, that was rather an 
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stronzly impressed upon his mind, which 
led him to proclaim to the public what 
and honestly felt — that there 


| ve +} 
House » HOUMing 


pression — 


he really 


; Was no justice in that House to any 
man not connected in some way or 
other with one of the great parties in it. 
How had the House acted ? There was 


a committee ap Laas some years ago, of 
eht hon. Gentleman 
into one of the 


which by the by the 
was a Member, to inguie 
most monstrous usurpations that ever dis- 
graced the country, and which operate d 
most powerfully and most prejudicially 
| against him individually. ‘The committee 
tings, institut ed 
and finally submitted a report to the 
House. But was anything ever done in 
sequence of that report ? ~Again, there 

unother committee; a committee 


held its me¢ its inquiries, 


Cou 


was 


He had no doubt, that if the} more recently appointed—a close coms 
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mittee—a committee which came to a re-' ties, but let it come to a distinct and 
solution expressly excluding the public—— definite resolution as to whether the ac- 
acommittee which delayed its report, and ceptance of an office paid out of the general 
from which some Gentlemen at last re- | revenues of the country should or should 
tired, in consequence of the secret man- t vacate a seat in Parliament? Mean- 
ner in which it conducted its inquirt 3. hile | ked the House not to come to 
At length the report was made, and four- a decisi n the subject until they had 
and-twenty hours afterwards the gallant iven it further attention, unless, indeed, 


‘ 


individual, the subject of the inquiry, was y were prepared to come to an unani- 


decorated with orders, clothed with mili- |) m cision, because the right hon. 


tary honours, and promoted in th vit Gentleman (Mr. Wynn) had intimated 
these confirmed him in the impression, | | in its d ys, ul 
that there was often great personal feel! ;in which he (Mr. Harvey) sat there, 


: 


to which he belonged. Instances such as. that the sitting in that House and taking 
inder the circum- 
and great injustice in the pre ng exposed party so doing to heavy 


that House. [t might be asked, “ why with 4 lties was a great matter, 
this strong sentiment in your mind,did you | althoug ( not apprehend that it 
not retain your othice and take the cl ince | would aft hit if the right hon. 
ofare-election ?””’ He would tell the House | ¢ tleman’s law were correct, because he 
why he did not take that cours If I) holding office. But these 
had retained the office, vacated his seat, thing re sometimes readily seized, and 
and gone to his constituents, some Gen- | might \d to personal inconveniences, 
tlemen might have stood forward and said, | which was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
‘*] know I have no chance in this bo- man would not wish to impose upon any 
rouch; all I know is, that some f Ly Member of that House. He hoped, there- 
or one hundred electors will give me their for 1 committee of privileges would 


votes. I shall procl im upon the hustings, be appointed to consider and report fully 
that all votes given to Mr. Harvey ai ipon the question. If 
thrown awayv3; he may have th inds re appointed, it we ild b in duty bound 
Re 
‘ 


h a committee 


votes whilst J] have but ; indred. I shal » cons not mer whether the cir- 


present a pi tition t b JUSE ting, mstances under which | was placed 
that he has ace plea % ualilyvin yf te i ‘ lis juauiication, but whether 
fice; I shall obtain ; omit , and the othee itself was a tIsq alification, He 
will take the chance w her lat ) . ip] hended Was not. He had tak nh 
miitee will not declare him t ke GISGt { pinion Of ai rast t counsel upon 
lified.” It was impossible that he could ie point, and he would state to the 
have taken that course and have allowec LOU Whal hat Into was. The 
his constituency to ,be thrown into hands | counsel whom he had consulted was Mr 


which he knew to be most abhorrent to ers, a gentleman whom he was sure 
them. It was, therefore, of great import- | all the members of the legal profession in 
ance, that this question should be sect at | that House would at once acknowledge as 
rest; for although, as he had already ob- | no mean authority upon a question of this 
served, he had no personal feeling upon; kind. Mr. Rogers gave his opinion in 
it, although he would as soon, that the! tl terms:—‘‘Il am of opinion that 
writ were issued that night as not (for he) although the 1 f metropolitan 
knew on whom he could rely, and his! public Y be and is a new 
constituency knew by whom they could be | office, yet that it is inder the Crown 
best represented), yet the matter required | within the provisio he statute of 
consideration and ought to receive it. If,! An so as to render Mr. Harvey in- 
therefore, the Attorney-General shoul ipable of sitting and voting as a Member 
move, as he understood he was inclined t thi e of Commons, nor incapable 
do, that the precedents should be searched, | of being elee a Member in case of a 
and a committee appointed to consider the | dissolution the present Parliament. 
question, he (Mr. Harvey) should not dis- | Having come to this conclusion, I am still 
sent from such a proposition. He would | more strongly of opinion that the accept- 
neither assent nor dissent, but if the ance of the above office is not under the 
House took the matter up at all, let it do | 26th section of the statute of Anne an ac- 
so in the fair spirit of inquiry—let it not | ceptance of office which renders the elec- 


limit its investigations to mere technicali-| tion void.” Now, that was rather an 
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unusal opinion for a lawyer to give, from 
its excessive clearness. There was no 
ambiguity about it. But it would be 
asked, “if you had such confidence in 
Mr. Rogers’s opinion, why not act upon 
it?” He would tell the House why. 
When he submitted his case to Mr. 
Rogers, and obtained his opinion upon it, 
he proposed this additional question, 
“Supposing Mr. Harvey to vacate his 
seat, and go his constituency, would you 
advise a candidate opp ising him, but not 
successful at the poll, to present a petition 
against his return upon th distinet ground 
that he holds the office in question?” He 
felt it necessary to put that additional 
question, because although he kuew he 
should have many thousand electors in his 
favour, whilst his opponent might have 
only a very few, yet if the latter came be- 
fore the House we a petition —ealline to 
mind what he had so frequently witnessed 
during the last Session—how the benches 
of the House were crowded when there was 
to be a ballot for an Election Committe: 

with what shouts of delight a favourite 
name was hailed, and with what shrinking 
terror a hostile face was viewed—-he could 


not help thinking that his chance of 


Mr. 


favour was altogeiher contingent. 
Rogers, whose political opinions were op- 
posed to those which he entertained, had 
had much experience upon such matters, 
and in reply to the additional question put 
to him said, ‘‘ Although I have expressed 
an opinion rather too elaborately, Lam 
afraid, upon the law of the case, 1 am not 
prepared to say that if Mr. Harve \ 
go to the poll [ should advise a candidate 
not to give notice of his disqualification 
and take the chance of a committee.” 
He had thus vindicated himself from being 
too hasty, because, although he had this 
opinion so decide dly in his favour, he 
remembered how the great body of Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House 
could double their numbers on oceasion 


how, ever ready to be doing mischief and | 


preventing good, they could, when the 
occasion demanded, come down as one 
man to secure their object. He remem- 
bered, too —it was a thing not to be for- 
gotten—a thing not easily escaping the 
recess of memory—how many Gentlemen 
on that (the ministerial) side of the House 
said to him as they passed him on his seat, 
“Good God! Harvey, surely it is not true 
—we hear that Government intend to 


refuse to place your name upon the pension 
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committee. Itnevercanbetrue.” When 
the day came, he found thata great many 
of the Gentlemen whose sympathy and 
commiseration had thus been poured into 
his ear, went out into the lobby to vote 
against his being placed upon the Com- 
mittee. He was sorry to have troubled 
the House at so much length. He would 
now leave the case in the hands of the 
House—-himself he placed in the hands 
of his constituents. (The hon. Gentleman 
immediately left his seat and quitted the 
House 

The Attorney-General: notwithstanding 
the taunts and sareasms in which the hon, 
Gentleman had indulged, was. satisfied 
that this would not be viewed nor dealt 
with asa party question. It was a matter 
upon which it was highly desirable that 
the House should proceed with great 
deliberation. There was 
opinion upon the question, although the 
majority of lawyers certainly entertained a 
strong opinion different from that given by 
Mr. Ri overs. It was the more necessary 
thatthe House should not proceed hastily 
to a decision, because it was a matter 
which might come before a court of justice ; 
and it was very desirable to wuard against 
the possil bility of a collision of opinion be- 
tween that House and the courts of West- 
minster Hall. ‘The question was whether 
the office held by Mr. Harvey was a dis- 
qualifying office. In his opimion it was. 
Another question arose as to whether it 
made any difference in the case, that no 
salary was assigned; in his opinion it made 


no differen because the party holding 


ithe oftice mizht vo to the minister of the 


Crown and say, “assign mea salary,” and 
if the minister refused, he could go to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and procure a 


mandamus to compel an assignment of 


salary. There was another point of great 


| importance connected with the case upon 


| 
| 


| 





! which he (the 


Attorney General) enter- 
tained a serious doubt; it was, whether 
this was an office which de facto vacated 
a seatin Parliament. If hon. Gentlemen 
would refer to the statute of Anneand the 
statute of George Il., both of which re- 
lated to matters of his kind, they would 
find that vc were two classes of cases 
which were held to be of a disqualifying 
nature. The first statute declared, that 
if a member of Parliament accepted an 
office under the Crown, be should not sit 
nor vote in the House of Commons; and 
if he did, that he should be liable toa 


ditterence of 


See at 


— A 


- = =. 
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penalty. But there was another class of 
offices which were said to be immediately 
and directly from the Crown, Now, in 
the 4]st George 3rd it was said, that if 
any person, being a Member of Parliament, 
should accept any office of profit whatever 
immediately and directly from the Crown, 
then his seat should become vacant and a 
new writ be issued. Now, although t 

office of Mr. Harvey appeared to him to 
be an office under the Crown, so as to 
come within the scope of the statute ot 
Aune, yet, being an office appointed | \ 
the Secretary of State for 
partment, he could not say that it was an 
office held immediately and directly trom 
the Crown. This was a point which de 
served creat consideration. It 
tirely new, and one upon which no deci- 
sion had yet been given. Under all the 
circumstances, what he would suggest 
would be the appointment of a select Com- 
mittee to investigate the subject and to re- 
port upon it; and if he might venture s 
far, he would farther that the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir R. Peel), who on all occasions 
was ready to devote himself to the publ 

service, should be a member of the Com- 
mittee. He should 
observations, therefore, by moving that th 
papers relative to the appointment of Mr. 
Harvey to the office of registrar of hackney 
coaches be referred to a select Committee, 
and that the Committee be 
port its opinion, whether Mr, Harvey had 


the Home De- 


Was eh- 


suggest 


} 1 ¥ 
conclude these few 


directed t »re 


vacated his seat in the House by accepting 
the said office. 

Sir R. Peel said, that his advice, or ra- 
ther his opinion (for he would not presumc 
to give his advice), was, that the proposi- 
tion of the Attorney-General should be at 
once adopted. That being his opinion, he 
would not say one word upon the case ; 
but he was bound to say, in justice to his 
right hon, Friend (Mr. Wynn), that he 
intimated to him (Sir R. Peel) before the 
debate began, that if any other person 
proposed a select Committee, he should at 
once accede to the proposition; but that 
his own opinion upon the was so 
strong, that no alternative was lefi to him 
but to move the issuing of a new writ. If 
it were the opinion of the Hlouse that a 
Committee should be appointed for the 
purpose of searching precedents, it would 
be much better that all discussions should 
cease at one, so that the members of the 


Committee might enter upon the consider- 


case 
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ation of the question with perfectly unpre- 
judiced minds. As far as he was himself 
concerned, he would much rather that the 
hon. and learned Attorney-General would 
excuse him from serving upon the Com- 
QOrizinal motion withdrawn. 
Committee to be appointed. 


mittee. 


rd J. Rus- 
Births 


Reeisrers or Brrrns.] L 
sell moved that th Ree 
Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Cresswell thought it desirable to 

tion to the noble Lord a circumstance 
to this mi which had re- 
> to his knowledge, He found 
register births 
and deaths from his own personal know- 
led of the fa but from information 
given to him either by the parents of the 
children born, or by the owners or occu- 
h the births or 
to have taken 
information often 
by a servant. Now 
that the registrar 
must be liable to be imposed upon, and it 
had been discovered that frauds 
had b instances 
consequences 
from representations being 
birth of a child which might 
together factitious; and yet it micht 
after entries had 
out the 
frauds of that descrip 
In Manchester it had been found 
that ] ns had re presente d children to 
be dead for the purpose of cheating money- 
prosecutions had 
r such ollences. 
was aware that frauds 
nentioned by the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had been commit- 
ted. In the ec had been re- 
p rte d to him he had directed prosecutions 
to be instituted. He hardly knew how 
any other remedy than that of prosecuting 
cases where the law had been violated 
could be devised to mischief 
complained of. 
Bill read a second time. 


isters of 


asure, 
ently come 
that the registrar did not 


ets, 


piers of the house in whic 
the death might be alleged 
p! e; and that 

t to him in writing 


Sé 
it fr 


obvious 


was 


+ 


it was quite 
} 


ilready 
en prac ised, In 


t Imp rtant 


some 


serious 


» exceedingly difficult, 
made in the register, to trace 


committing 
¢ rs 


clubs, and one Or two 
ilre idy t k n place } 
y 3 Russell 


of the de script yn 


Lord 


which 


ses 


meet the 


ArrirnmMations.] Mr. Hawes moved, 
that the General Affirmations’ Bill be read 
a second time. [ts object was to extend 
the benefit of the Bill which was passed 
last year to those persons who conscien- 
tiously felt a repugnance to the taking of 
an oath, but who did not belong to any 
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of those particular religious sects who at} brought in by his hon. Friend, the Mem- 


present enjoyed an exemption by law. }ber for Cambridge. 


A large secession 


Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, had | had taken place from the original body of 
e » | nm ” 

long been released from the necessity of } Quakers. ‘Those who had seceded from 

‘the original body had been disailowed the 


taking oaths in courts of justice; and the 
measure of extended the 
principle of the law 

seceded from either one of those sects. 
But there we many conscientious indi- 
viduals who had nevet b« longe | to any of 


last Session 


those religious communities, and it was 
to them that he now sought 

dulgence to be extende 
passed on the subject was in the |: 
and 14th of Charies 2nd. 
that enactment was to punish most se- 
verely all parties who refused to take an 
oath. The pen tes were extended not 
only to those who refused to take an oath, 
but to those who persu ided others not to 
take one; and the penalty 

tion was even enforced. By the Ist ol! 
William and Mary, a greater 
toleration was allowed. By that 
Quakers were all 


wed to giv 
on declaration; but still their testimony 


ty of ti insporta- 


latitude of 
} Act th 
testimony 
was not admitted in criminal cases, not 
were they allowed to sit on juries, or to 
hold offices of emolument. The 7th and 
8th of William and Mary, stated th 


culiar hardships the Quakers laboured 
under from those penalties; the peual- 


ties were repealed altogether, and a greater 
degree of indulgence granted to that se 

for a limited time. ‘The Ist of George 
Ist, made those indulgences perpetual. 
The 8th of 
forms of declaration, but those forms wer 
considered objectionable. By the 
George 2nd, many doubts were remedied ; 
and in this state the law remained for 
nearly eighty years, By the 9th of 
George 4th, the Moravians were acknow- 


ledged by Parliament as a class of people 


George Ist prescribed new 


| 


<<£hd 


entitled to this indulgence; and, by that | 


statute, the indulgence to Quakers and 
Moravians of making an aflirmation wa 


extended in all cases, civil as well as cri- 


minal; but, nevertheless, the disability to | 


sit on juries or to hold places of emulo- 
ment, was continued. By the 3rd and 4th 
of William 4th, the Vi 

vians were put on the same footing, a 
to their rights, with other persons, and the 
indulgence was still further extended, so 
that all persons who could say they had 
been Quakers were to be entitled to the 
indulgence and benefits claimed by 
Quakers. In the last Session, a bill was 


| privile 
to those persons who | 


Quakers and Mora- | 


es of that body; but by this sta- 
tute all the benefits intended to be con- 
ferred on the Quakers were extended to 
the seceders as well as conferred upon 


| 


those who had continued to be of the ori- 


Che whole course of legisla- 
subject of late years had been 


gvinal sect. 
tion on this 
to relax the law in favour of those who 
conscientiously objected to taking oaths ; 
nd it must, he thouelht, be for the in- 
terest of a due administration of justice, 
parties in the State, that honest 
and conscientious men should not be ex- 


{ 


and of all 
cluded from aiding in the enforcement of 
justice against wrong doers, and be put 
situation than more careless 
individuals. It had been objected, that 
if persons who were subpoenaed to give 


] 


I a worse 


in courts of justice were to be 
permitted to set up at the moment a claim 
to be exempted from taking an oath, on 
the ground that they entertained consci- 
of justice might 
evidence. ‘To 


entious scruples, the ends 


be defeated for want of 


bviate this objection, he had introduced 
: : 
1 clause into the b by which it was re- 


quired, that any who conscientiously ob- 


| lA 


i ‘ : ] 
cted to tak in ¢ ith snould, previously 


to his having any power to claim an ex- 
cemption, register his name in a book, to 
be kent by the 
allegiance and supremacy were 
a clause declared, that upon 
payment of a small fee, such perso 
entitled to have his name so 
House would perceive 
a deliberate act on the 
individual claiming to be re- 
eistered. As an illustration of the neces- 
sity for this bill he would remind the 
House of the case of Mr. Wedgwood, the 
late magistrate at the Queen-square police- 
| oflice, who resigned his situation becaus« 


officer before whom th 
taken; and tl 


should be 
registered. The 
that this must be 
part of the 


he entertained conscientious scruples as 
There were many 
persons actuated by strong religious mo- 
i tives on the subject of oath taking; and 
| he hoped, therefore, that the House would 
tallow the bill to be then read a second 
} time. 

| Mr. Goulburn did not think it proper, 
'in the present thin state of the House, to 
|enter into a discussion upon this subject, 
which he should feel it absolutely neces- 


to administering oaths, 
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sary to do in the further progress of the | the Church were at liberty to exercise 
bill. But there necessarily must be very | their consciences. If he were not con- 
strong objections to a measure, the real | strained to offer his opposition to the right 
purport of which was this—that every in- | hon. ntleman for the reasons he had 
dividual who chose to make a payment of already st ', he should feel bound to 
3s. 6d., might decide whether he should | do so on th neral principles of tolera- 
or should not be put upon th in e tion, which he held to be perfectly con- 
trial of any questio might be brought tent with a desire to support the prin- 
forward in a court of justice in this « 1- | ciples of i;stablished Church. It was 
try. The hon. Gentlemai l, ae t! mot to oblige peo} le to 
that the individual ¢ conscientiously de- 
he could claim an exen ym. That was clared, that they considered the taking 
perfectly true; but then he would be f an ) be inconsistent with their 
liberty to take an oath at t hon. Gentleman 
period. An individual, therefore, had an t said, that if this bill passed, any man 
opportunity of saying whether his ey n paying 3s. 6d light avoid the ne- 
dence should be given under circumstances ci y of taking an h, as if men 
that would destroy its validity in th would be ab resee that they should 
opinion of many—that of merely making obtain some privilege or adv intage in not 
a declaration in court; or sh be o 1 taking an oath, or as if any man could 
under that solemnity which would it have ; private interest in tra- 
name ly, that of his being sworn before the that he fel neonsistent with his duty 
court. In his opinion, this w n towart Tol take an oatl On the 


validity in the opinion of almost all—_ velling te public office and declaring, 


ile 
serious innovation upon the ceedin cround, then, th his bill was only an 
of courts of jussice; an innovat ension of t bill of last Session, on 


wt 


the most dangerous description, and on the « that it w d be a measure 


therefore, upon which, in a subsequent favourable, instead of being unfavourable 


’ 
stage, and when there should be « to the Est ! Church, and on the 
attendance of Members, he should round that it was consistent with the in- 
it his duty to take the se of the rest of the established religion, he should 
House, ; ve his n supp the motion for 

Mr. Gibson reeretted, that he could not d re r of the bill. 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman in th Mis , Ol ; occasion, should pur- 
opinion that this wasadangerousinnovation sue the san ‘ourse as that adopted by 
upon the proceedings of courts of justice right | Friend, and not enter at 
because Quakers, Moravians, and Sepat lenc stion. He must, 
ists, had for many years been exempted | however, comp! of the Bill as being not 


+ 


from taking oaths, and the principle of the so muel innovation on the proceedings 
present measure was recognised by the courts of justice, as an extension of 
bill which was passed last Session in fa- principle which had already been intro- 
vourof those persons who had seceded from | duc 1 those proceedings, and which 
any one of those denominations of Chris- had bi mischievous in its eftects 
tians. laving extended the benefit of in the administration of justice generally. 
the exemption to them, they were bound \Il th vho had been in the habit of 
in common consistency, to extend it to | attendine courts of justice, must have ob- 
the rest of the community. He could not rved with what extreme jealousy juries 
understand why persons who had seceded | regarded e evidence of persons who 
from the Quakers, Moravians, and S pa- | claimed to } empted from taking an 
ratists, should be putin a more favour- | oat! [t often happened that jurymen 
able position than the rest of the commu vould intert ipt the Court, when summing 
nity, except the sects from which hey | up the evidence, with the observation— 
had seceded. Nay, they were put it ‘‘ My lord, I believe that witness has not 
more favourable position than m ny who | been sworn.” He was convinced, if there 
belonged to the Established Church. He | was aea n which six witnesses should 


thought, this was a very stranoe wa f ee min who declared that they en- 


( t 


a bonus to dissent, because they were jing taking oaths, and therefore were 
limiting the field in which the members of | allowed to give their testimony upon a 
> = . 


supporting the Church. It was offering | tertained mn ntious scruples respect- 
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mere affirmation, and i 
witnesses should give their tes 
the solemn obligation of an oath—that, 
ordinarily speaking, the jury would be 
disposed to act upon t 
those who had taken the oath, rather than 
upon the evidence of men who had ce- 
clined, from religious scruples, to give the 
best security to the public which the law 
provided against false testimony. It was 
on the ground, that the further 
extension of the principle 

with the obligations of an oath 
danger the security and cou 
the public now felt in the administration 


Judges’ Salaries 


} 
y 
if 


therefore, 


would en- 


} 


fide nce which 


of justice, that he should give to this Bill | 


his most strenuous opposition. 
Mr. Pryme thought, that a jury would 


receive the testimony of persons who gave | 
declaration | 


their evidence under a solemn 
before the Deity that they would speak 


the truth, with quite as much confidence 
as they would the testimony of men who 
went through the form of an oath in the 


manner in which 
.\dministered in 


and irreverent 


were 


hurried 

oaths 

courts of justice, 
Bill read a second 


sometimes 
time, 
JupGes’ Saranies (ScorLianpD).] 


Order of the D Ly W 
resolving itself 


id for the House 
on the 


as re 


into a Committee, 


subject of the Salaries of the Judges 
(Scotland). 

The Lord-Acdvocate move net, that the | 
Speaker do now ‘i ave the chair. 


Mr. Gillon should oppose the Speaker 
did not con- 
»ssity for the 


leaving the chair, because he 
ceive that there was 
present measure, ‘The increase now con- 
templated in the salaries of the Scotch 
judges was totally uncalled for and unjus- 
tified under the 
the country. This was a period when the 
Government and Parliament were called 
upon to exercise a most rigid economy in 
all the departments of the State; some 
urgent necessity, therefore, ought to be 
established to warrant the learned Lord 
in making any proposition for an increase 
of the salaries of the judges in Scotland. 
The salaries of these judges were increased 
in 1810. Previous to that year, a Scotch 
judge received 1,280/.; in 1810, the 
salary was raised to 2,000/., and upon 
what ground? Why, to enable the judges, 
as it was alleged, to keep pace with the 
increased expense of living at that time. 
The year 1810 was about the most expen- 


any nece 


present ¢ 
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dispensing | 


i} somewhat extraordin ry, if 


The | 


| in this state 


circumstances of 
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sive year during the whole war; the price 


of wheat was no less than 116s. a quarter. 
Within the last few years, however, wheat 
had been even as low as 36s. a quarter; 
and although the price had become some- 
what high in the present year, in conse- 
quence of a deficient harvest, yet it was 
not possible that the present high price 
could continue; for if the landlords would 
not grow a cheap loaf in this country, the 
Chambers of Commerce at Manchester and 
elsewhere, would take care that the people 
should get it from abroad. ‘Therefore, 
upon the score of the dearness of living, 
there was no ground for the present pro- 


position. Besides, it should be borne in 
i mind, that the Bill of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Tamworth, for the 


resumption of cash payments, had come 
into operation since 1810, by which the 
value of all fixed incomes had been mate- 
rially increased, while incomes arising 
from land had been most mate rially dimi- 
nished. He would remind the House, 
that in 1834, a Committee was appointed 
this very subject, and it was 
the urgency 
for raising these were sO great, 
that the Report of that Committee should 
have been allowed to remain a dead letter 
up to this moment. If these judges were 
in such a state of destitution and poverty, 

been suftered to linger on 
‘for five years, and why was 
the subject only now brought forward ? 
A gentleman of the name of Hamilton, a 
man of great experience in these matters, 
was exal mined before that ( Mmittee, and 
he would direct the attention of the House 
fora moment to that gentleman’s evidence. 
Among other questions, he was asked— 
‘‘ whether he thought in case of a person 
who had a fixed income of 2,000. a-year, 
and another who had a landed estate of 
the same yearly amount, the former would 
be in an infinitely preferable situation to 
the latter? His answer—** Yes, I should 
certainly consider that he would.” He 
(Mr. Gillon) would contend, that these 
Scotch judges with their 2,000/. a-year 
were upon a par with any landed gen- 
tleman of 4,000/. a-year. If they re- 
pealed the Corn-laws, the incomes of the 
judges would be still further increased. 
He was prepared, as a landowner, to suf- 
fer loss, if vie loss really went to benefit 
the productive power in the country—the 
working’classes,—but he would not consent 
to loss for the benefit of the money- 
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salaries 


why had 
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mongers or of the public servants paid by 
fixed salaries. It was stated, as an argu- 
ment for increase, that the judges could 
not live on their present salaries. ‘The 
Lord President had a salary of 4,300/. 
a-year, and the Lord Justice Clerk was 
paid 4,000/. a-year. Mr. J. Hope stated 
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before the Committee to which he had re-} wv 


ferred, that his father held for twenty- 
three years this office, which led to such 
wretched poverty. Why, some m 

be poor with an income of 40,0! 

of 4,000/. The puisne judges, 
judges of the Court of 
salaries of 2,600J. a-year; one of then 
had an additional salary of 60 
for doing the work of the 
Court, whilst 
judge of the Jury Court, had also an ad- 
dition of 600/. He had already stated, 
that living was cheaper now than it was a 
few years ago; and there was no city in 
the empire where they were able to hire 
houses of the best description at such mo- 
derate prices as in the city of Edinburgh. 
Was the 


five the 
L1Ve the 


Justiciary, had 


E X 


+} . - 
anotber, acting as third 


judges were hard worked, he might vote 
for an increase, but what was the evidencs 
upon this point ? they 
did not work more than four months 1 
the year, and that there were nearly e! 
months of vacation, and the | 
their sitting in 18 

one hour and a-half a 
said, that some of the courts 


It was proved that 


4 was, on an ave 


day. It mig 


had been 
! 


abolished, and that the transfer of work | t 
Hav, | t 


Mr. 
mmittee, 


had caused but 

who was examined before the C 
stated, that t 
before the Act 
2,143 cases, and between the Ist of Janu 
ary, 1832, and the | 
the number of cases stated to have entere: 


an increase ; 


Judicature passed, was 


Ss 


st of January, 18 


the upper House, was only 2,037, so that | t 


notwithstanding the transfer of the judi- 

there 

and from the delay and 

the form of 

constantly fall 1a otf. He den 
| 


Salary 


catures, had been a diminution of 


business ; dith- 
: ‘ 
culties in 4 


d that the 


necessaly, 


proceeding, it 
increase of was 
they could not command the 
the best gentlemen at t! 
exceedingly glad to hear the 


bar. 


sides of the House on the efficiency, of 


the judges, although he had seen a iett 
which declared that one | 


ae desl as 3 post 


{ Fes. 15} 





earerly caught 
increase claimed on account of 
the work done? If it were proved that the | 


he average of the four years | 


was | 


}; iCal 


other night | 
the encomiums which proceeded from both | 
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greatly afflicted. The right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, was examined 
before the Committee, and he laid it down 
e, that they should not care to 
income as might be neces- 
acceptance of the office 
‘ry member of the bar, but that it 
ive such a 
eptance of 

ryers having the public 
ited by Mr. Hope 

ced 6,0002. a- 
was an extraordinary case, 

t there were not 

the Seoteh bar 

year, and he (Mr. 

thought, that even here Mr. Hay 
overstating the 
rmed, that probably there was not one 
individual, with the exception of the learned 
man (M Hop ) whi 83,0002. 

uv. The diminution of fatigue in dis- 
ring the office of judge was so great 
f.2: uld be 
it by a gentleman at the 
The fact 
always in 
the best talent at 
Che criminal juris- 
praised the other 
efficiency ; and if it de- 
, what necessity was there 
¢ Ifthe 
omy, and 
a magistrate and a 


was suincient 
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asa priine Ip 
vide sucl 


1 aud 


to cause tue 


portance 
t 


1 
nsure the H 


aver. 


case, for he was in- 
» tha Le 


that a salarv « VOO/, a-year w 


bar making even 3,0002. a-year. 
however, thaf they had 
mu yd d 

| nen. 


» hiohts 


Was, 


judves’ salaries 
a pro} er e€¢ 
to main- 
sent they constituted 

local aristo- 

fashion in 

he would direct the 

House to the opinion of 

ind learned Member for Dublin, 
before the Com- 

irned Gentleman declared, 

il for the judges to form 

u arist eracy ; they oucht 

the middle 
maintain a rank 
and the hon. and 
man went on to say, 
were higher paid 
He (Mr. Gillon) be- 

that they were rather 

worked, and, in the next place, the 
fortunate, for the hon. 
er stated also, that the 
rave anythine but satis~- 


the lowe; 


ckamined 


{ separated fiom 
cla , and ought to 
suited to their station: 
| eT nth 


( 
; 
the I: sh judges 


] 


selection was not 


ishnea the 
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people, the higher paid Irish judges were { hours. They had, therefore, seven months 
not e jually approve d of, Tie (Mr. Gillon) vacation. He further objected, therefore, 
approved, however, of th: é to any increase of salaries till the abuses 
report which recommended that the judges, | were remedied, till the antiquated forms 
after a certain time, should reti ipon } were done away, and till they ensured the 
full salaries. lering, therefore, that ) devotion of the whole time of the judges 
the increase in the salarics was uncall e business of their courts. He knew 
for by the people ’Scotl PS & derin ha hey were told the jud took the 
that they were satisfied with the pi vers home to read and deliberate upon, 
ic know what the 


i 
1 
| 
i 


y 


syste m, } 
had commande: 


he would resist it; and he woul rove, | what the judges di 1 the bench, but 


as an amendment, that the H e should | when thi loes retire for months 
resolve itself into a Committee of S pply | to their country houses, the public had 
that day six months just ground of complaint. Was the coun- 

Mr. Hume, in s ndin motio ry in yeculiarly favourable position for 


A 
said that the House By e | his era f ney? le found by the 


v very well 


before them the reasons for the ine tu that the courts of justiciary in 
to induce them to ac: he resolu .| Scotland last year received 78,443/.; he 
The question new c fore the House | believed that 40,900/. of this sum went to 
in a very extraordi ry manner; they | the supreme court, and if it were properly 
were called upon to make a grat money | applied, and the number of the judges were 
without knowing the reas They ought. reduced i be quite sufficient for 
to have been stated, and the right hon. | all pr post lie would especially ask the 
Gentleman had not stated them. Hejright hon, Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
agreed in the opinion that they ought | the Exchequer, whether, after five years 
to have good ju a | they (had elapsed since the presentation of the 
ought to be I HY 11d, ‘he wan ‘eport, they oul t now to proc ed upon it ? 
of an adequate paymer ude et them look too at the expenditure an 
thought agreate il; it wa worst ] revenu country. Ife he 

sible economy, b: ( would | hi and a balance-sheet, sizned E 

put was \ het! hh Yuntry had ex i- | Stanley, dod 1 M iy, 1838, by 
enced any inconv ( n ti { ich 1 1 \ 1 tha he excess of ex- 


salaries of these judges d ans enditur income amounted to no less 
wer no, t V1 he had read 1,480, . Ought they, then, to be 
unwilling to as 21 Sir | had | n | t with the amount of the 
Willian t 
fiftec 
come of the 
from 4,0002, to 
» be added to the 
recely donly 
sum of 7, It was on 
that Court that the 
same duties 
Cs. In his 
ot rio before they 
noney they ought to hav 
‘the Government before them, so 
was the exis abus¢s 1 of |}that they micht know in what w Ly they in 
antiquated forms in th ourts ) ded to remedy evils complained of. 
further that the judges did not work the | Itwa or ituitous waste of the publir 


judges in England did They hi nit y, the more especially at a time when 


] 


that tl Ot sly in th he expenditure of the country so much 


vear, ( nan averaze the time of | exceed the income. He was not, as 


sitting : y did not mou \ p opk foolishly believed opposed to 
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the payment of adequate salaries ; 

said that if there were ten men at the bai 

equal to the station, and if one of thos 

ten men would go to the bencl 

present salaries, the right hon. G 

the Chancellor of the Excheaqu 

learned Lord ought not to p 

to an increase of th 

only discharging h 

he opposed the pl 

the learned Lord. 
The Lord- Advo 

pressed his vic 


WS Ul 
having an Op} ortt nity 
mittee, would not at 
House with a nev 

Mr. Edward 
was those 
judges were not st 
land. He was] . 
for an increase of their sal 
they should retire, on the 
after a certain pe 1; bu 
stated the othe: nicht, he | ) 
for the present motion without receiving an | he had hi 
assurance from the Lord that 
there should be a reduction in 
ber of judges, that the 
rendered efficient, and 
improvements should 
system. He had come « 
to vote for tl { 
cessary informat 


fPivens that inform 


one of 


repared 


Advocate 


nreve 


the m 


had not be iff 
vote for the Amend 
tleman. He w 
portunity 
what had fallet 
that he v 

rret that b 

ally, and whicl 
circumstances 
he had given 
and pt 

by this time 
House would 


sent, 


tentionally using 
pain to any ol 
fell from him in t 
learned Lor 1, he 
referred, was 


been subject 


pre 


SOMEW he i ¢ 


stration 


his views, 
of the House, 


but he | the infirmities of ace. 
] 1 


r that they we 


Members who had 
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There would be a feel- 
honourable men—that they 
| yet re would be 

were failing. 
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bility of such a conclusion being arrived 
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at? It was certain, that while the salaries | 


| attended 


remained in their present state, there was 
but little hope, that men of talent and 
acquirements, who were well employed at 


the bar, would quit their professional 


occupations, when, by the exercise of mere | 


ordinary talent and industry, they might 
make a bette: provision for their chil- 
dren than they do by 
accepting a judicial seat. refusal, 
then, to provide the judges with a pri 
remuneration for their labour and f 
exercise of their talents—a remuneration 
which would enable them to support the 
dignity of the situations which they held 
in a manner be coming their ranks, so fat 
from its being extravagant was econemical, 
and was, indeed, necessary to secu 
satisfaction of the people. p 
these grounds, that he begged to support 
the motion of the learned Lord. 

Mr. Wallace was one ot those who had 


this 


could hope to 


The 


the 


It was u 


wished to give his vote in favour of 
motion, Lut he found himfelf compelled to 
adopt a different course. From the report 
of the last Session he had taken an ac- 
count of the money expended yearly in 
the payment of the Scotland 
and their clerks, and he that it 
amounted to no less a sum than 40,000/, 
Any one who had made himself acquainted 
with the system and its abuses, would be 
perfectly well aware, that, in reality, there 
necessity for the 


pride s of 


found 


was 
these clerks; but, in spite of 


uselessness, the country was 


ho emp 

their entire 
saddled with 
their support at an annu il cost of 4,000. 
On H 


dividing the 
among those functionaries 


charees for the 

found, 

the amount paid to each was 3,8002., and 
he thought the this faet 


before their eves, ought to consider well 


House, with 


the necessity of giving them 4,600/, more | 


before they went toa division. He begg d 
to remind hon. Members, and more parti- 
cularly her Majesty’s Government, that 
of late years almost all the speeches from 
the Throne, whether of King’s, or of 
Majesty the Queen, had referred to the 
administration of justice, and had ex- 
pressed a desire that it should be im- 
proved, and he begged to inquire whetl 


hel 


Lhel 
the wishes expressed in those speeches had 
been fulfilled? If they had, as regarded 


England and Ireland, he was bound to say, 


that such was not the case with reference to 
Scotland, for there had of late years been 


no impr rement whatever ) LHe SYSLeM 


{COMMONS} 


; terests 


’ 
| country. 


tics of the judges consisied in th 


{ pi rsOvUS 


i Were 


vinent of 


| overthrow 
leven of the Home-office too. 
jtake ar 
| this 


J 

}and he said, that the whole 
} 
I 


which 
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of administering the law in that country. 
What did the judges do there? They 
Lin Edinburgh during four or five 
months in the year, and after that, in- 
stead of their being employed in the per- 
formance of their duties, the y were not in 
Edinburgh at all, but at their country seats 
neaged as country eentlemen micht be. 
The suitors, however important their in- 
be, Were 


might dispersed three 


times in the course of the vear in conse- 


*;quence of the system which prevailed, 
lund 


r which the judges went to look after 


their amusement or their business in the 
The this that 
when the Scotch judges might be sup- 
p sed to be | 


result ot was, 


in the transaction of 
the duties of their office, they were very 


envaged 


| possibly seen on the Continent making the 
" 
on 


rrand tour, while many of them might 


,also be seen enjoying the gaities of the 


lish metropolis. He found that the du- 

their sitting 
on 104 days in the course of the year for 
two hours each day. Their salaries, it was 
true, might be smaller than those paid to 
filling the same situations in 


I) 


y 
i 


| England; but if they were, their labours 


also less, for the English courts 


' ° 
usually sat during six hours each day, 


whi'e the period of their sittings usually 
extended to ten months out of the twelve. 
Let the Scotch judges perform their duties 
like the English J dar s, and let them be 
an amount of labour greater 


subj clea to 
\ 


than that which they now performed, and 
he should be them 
commensurately, what was now to 
i r_trot method 


' 
| id to re 
But 


Same ol | ] 


munerate 


be done i The 
was to be insisted upon; the seven months’ 
holidays were still to be persisted in. TH 
he was 
stating, but he knew that a countervailing 
power existed in Edinburgh, 


that of the 


was governed by facts in what 
which would 
learned Lord, and 
He did not 
1y mean or miserable views upon 
subject; but he for justice, 
time of thie 
judges should be bought by the country, 
and that they ought not to be allowed to 


isked 


= 


| have the power of going away into thecoun- 


try during so great a p 
This was his complaint, and it 
had often made in 
House before, and he was sure, that when 
the House of the admission 
night, 


yrtion of the year. 


was the 


same which he this 


he re minde | 
i 


had been made the other 
: ' 


that thie vere four of the fourteen puagee 
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(one of whom was the Lord Chief Com 
missioner) unable, from infirmity, to per- 


form their duties, they would agri 


him in saying that it was a ju 


{The Lord Advocate: The Lor 


Commissioner has resigned). | 
told, that the Lord Chief ¢ 
had resigned: but that altered th 
a very sheht deg e, for that lett 
the position he had desciibed 


should not, however, trespass furth 
the time of the House; but 


xpressing his intention to vote 


of the Amendment of the hon. Mei! 


Falkirk. 
The House 
question : ~ Ayes YI 


ioritv 26, 


List of the Ayus. 


Acland, Sir T. D 
At land, XB 1). in 
Aglionby, If. \, :; Idell, 
Arbuthnott, H. Litton, KF, 
Bannerman, A, 
Baring, [’. ‘1 
Barnard, BE. G, 
Berkeley, hon. I. Murray, A 
Bernal, R. Nicholl, JJ 
Blakemore, R. Parker, J 
Burr, Hf. Praed, W. M 
Chalmers, P Pringle, A 
Clerk, Sir G. Pry 
Clive, Lord Rice, 
Collier, J. Rushbroolk 
Craig, W.G R 
Dalmeny, Lord Si I : 
Duke, Sir G. Pancred, If. W 

‘| 

| 


Ilumphery, J 


\l eke a e, ‘B: 


Dundas, C. W. D 
Fremantle, Sir T. rner, I. 
Gordon, Captain Williams, W 
Ilastie, A 
Hinde, J. H. 
llobhouse, Ps 8 On 
Hodgson, Kt Wood, Sir M 
Hope, hon Se Wynn, rt. h 
Hope, G. W. 

Ilorsman, Lk. TELI 
Howard, P. Il. rd or 
Hughes, W.B. Maul I’, 


List of the Nors. 
Blewilt, R. J. Langdale, | 


Brotherton, J. Lushington, ¢ 
Bruges, W. Hl. I. Morris, D 
Butler, hon. col. Parker, R. T 
Davis, Colonel Rundle, J. 
Divett, b, Salway, Col 


: ’ 
Ellice, EK. 


Stanley, W a3. 


Evans, W. Stanstield, W. R 


Vinch, F. Strickland, Su 
liawes, B. Style, Sir ¢ 

Hk ithcote, J Wakl y, | 
Ilindley, ©. Wallace, I? 
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\\ urton, I ELLERS 
White, A. G W 
\ 1 A. Ilume. J , 
House in Committec 
The 7 1 e said, that he had 
nh most linge and most desirous on 
ne | l ysubmit the propositions, 
{ ied ft mak to the con- 
side@ratiol { lIlouse betore t ques- 
t liscussion ; and on the 
to ent to a statement of his 
tl llouse went imto Com- 
I making inquiry 
t S t | been assured by 
{ \\ ere best acquainted with the 
or t Hlous that lias doing sO 
“ b nsistent with the course 
y pursued, Having been assured, 
that the ri was one from which there 
could t be any deviation, he thought it 
t | that it should be made a 
natter of complaint against him, that he 
} 1 laid those matters before the 
House, when he had been most anxious 
to do so. He was not desirous now of 
stating more than lis veneral views upon 
the subject under discussion, and he was 
| not anxious that those opinions which he 
| prof | l be finally adopted by 
ither side of the House, and he should 
refore propose nothing more than a 
reneral resolution; but at the same time 
bound to state such circumstances 


| as would satis \ hon. Members, that they 


{ 


ding on safe ground in ac- 
to that resolution. He must first 


xpress his utter astonishment at the 
fatem made | the hon. Member for 
Kilke inv, that there had been ho Tre- 
duction in the judicial establishment; and 
ilso at the allegation of another hon. Gen- 
tleman, that a disposition existed to ad- 

re to antiquated forms. As to the first 
t, he must say, that no ground what- 
ve existed for tl statement. There had 
) 1 reat reduction in the number of 


loves, The five judges of the Court of 
Exchequer had been removed, and their 


fut were performed by a judge of 
the Court of Session, with a salary of 

ly 6002. a-year additional, which was 
infinitely smaller than the amount paid to 
thre Original Ju lor 5° the Court of Ad- 
mira had been abolished, and four 

mmissioners had been taken away, and 
even a reduction of the Court of Ses- 
S had been made by the removal of 
two of its Members rom these re- 
duct : t SAVIN was eflected, ol 
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the amount of which apparently most 
of the hon. Members who had _ voted 
acuinst his motion were unaware, but 
which, in fact, amounted to 54,0002. per 
annum. The hon. Member for Greenock 
had said, that the expenses of th » judic! i 
establishment amounted to 40,000/. a vear 
now; but how that sum could be paid, 
under the Act of the 10th Geo. 3rd, he 
was ata loss to know; but even tf that 
statement were correct, the saving effected 
was much greater in amount than the sum 
which it was stated was now annually 
paid, and certainly greater than had ever 
been effected in any other judicial estab- 
lishment in England or Ireland. ‘There 
certainly had been an incongruity pointed 
out in some of the judges enjoying a salary 


of 2,000/. only, while others were in the 


{ COMMONS} 





annual receipt of 2,600/., and all that he | 


proposed to do, and all that was ever 
stated to have been proposed, was to 
equalize the salaries of the judges. With 
regard to the retiring allowance to be 
made to judges of the age of seventy 
years, and of fifteen years standing as 
judges, he was willing that they should 
receive iheir full salaries on their retire- 
ment, and he thought that hon. Mem- 
bers who had voted against going into 
Committee, without being acquainted with 
his views upon this subject, or on that 


to which he had last referred, did not at | 
candidly towards | 
| 


Jeast act either wise ly or 
him. He would ask W 
the existing system to be altered better 
than by an equalization of the 


, however, h 


> il iries / 


was | 


That was the chief, and, indeed, almost | 
the only point on which he intended to | 


suggest any change; a small addition t 
the s salary of the Lo ae President being th 
only other matter of importance on which 
he proposed that any new arrangement 
should be made. It had been asked what 
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the provision made, fell far short of an 
establishment suitable to Scotland, more 
especially in comparison with the salaries 
paid to the judges in England. In making 
the proposition, therefore, which he now 
laid before the Committee, he was carrying 
to the utmost extent the views of many 
hon. Members whose opinions were in 


iwour of the establishment being sup- 


ported in a liberal and ample manner. 
Having stated this, he did not think it ne- 
vy the time of the Hous 

but he must express his surprise that h 
had reeeived no approbation for those 
isures Whish had been carried for thi 
improvement of the constitution of tl 


+ ] ‘ r 
courts, and for the advantage of suitors, 


He felt bound, however, to tr pass fur 


b 
ther upon the attention of the House 
1 : ‘a 
to allude to one subj ct, to which reference 
had been r rade It had been said, that 


the number of jue dg es should be reduced, 
or that furth imposed 


upon them. With regard to the first 


; Seas. s oucht to be 


point, the expediency of the adoption of 


the suggestion might be very easily 
brought before the House, and the evi. 
dence of practical men having been al- 
ready obtained upon this matter, the 
posstibil ty of a reduction might be easily 
decided, The judges were acknowledged 
to be of great ibility, and he must say 
that their time was fully en pl yed. It 
was quite a mistake of the hon, “Memb 


{ lI 


| for Kilkenny when he said, that they wer 
not in the habit of sitt i” more tl in t 
hours on each day. ‘They frequi ntly 
until two or three o’clock, and the m 
laborious duties were perf rmed as well in 
court as out of it. The hon. “Meal: 
| had said, that thie judges should pertorm 
}all their duties in court, but he would 
|} mention on case to shew how utterly 
| impossible it was, that su ha plan co uid 


had been done in the way of amending | 


the system? He begged to remind th 
hon. Member for Kilkenny of one point 
—that of reducing the fees of court to 


the amount, as it was calculated, of 


14,0007. a year. The hon. Member, when 
that was done, said, that it was beginning 
at the right end, and he did not see that 
anything that had since taken place could 
lead to the conclusion that any error or 
neglect had been committed. He appre- 
hended that no further reduction in the 
salaries of the judges could be made, be- | 
cause to any proposal of that kind, it 
might be objected on the other side that 


i a 
in all instanees b pursued, One of tl 


judges was occupied for a very consider- 


| able time in the consideration of cases of 


| 
} 
| 


4 
1 


accounts, involving many very difficult 
questi ns. He should not ex iweerate | 
he said, that they amounted to Jd 

There Was one of these cases on which aul 
accountant had baen oce 
period of three years. The learned judg 
had to consider the case at home—out 


upied during a 


of court, and he had to read no fewer than 
2,00 documents. lle asked, then, could 
uch a case be disposed of in court 
ae: it be disposed of in court in Eo 
a Ile would venture to say, that if 
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could not: and besides he would by rne |e the salaries and retiring allowances 
out by many hon. Members who beloneed | of the fis uisne 


b pu judges of the court of 
to the leeal prot ssion, in statine, { ion.” 

where such causes ar instead of then Mr. Gill pposed the resolution. 
being’ openly tried, they were d led by | Considering what was the amount of the 
arbitrators appointed by an order of ¢ ictually called for from the judges 
or by masters of chancery. ‘I u 1 | Ing at the remuneration given, he 
however, which wer thus throw: Ul | on, that the preset t salaries 
shoulders of th UCL oe in | Y a, ! icient It ppeared by 
Scotland \ pert ‘ed by tl mem! { evidel f Lord Jett ry before the 
of the court i sess } How t » COUIC | ¢ mitte tf } t, that the iverage time 
the number of judges be dee ( \' 1 in the daily session of the court 
not their,jtime fully occupied ] ( ind ahalt only. With re- 
were two chambers « h col pos l of f |S { what 1 fallen from the hon. 
judges ; but would the hon. Member r| M rf ( kermouth as to getting 
Greenock propose, that either of t tha } 


pro} of eminen it the bar to accept 
as | } ! | ] 
should \) Liminish l humMoe 


| | m } ] 
| 1 1 \ e€ oft Or Judge, he contend aq, that a 


were agreed that four judeces was 1 vary of 2,00024 a-vear would enable them 
smallest number , and at t same t \{ tim to have a sufficient number 
the most suit ible that could be sel ted. {| ot ndidates for th ofhes Considering 

, , ' Se : hi i) 
It could not be said, that both should be] the business that t jude s had to do, 
reduced; and then he supposed, that tl d that the average duration of each 


hon. Member would propose to redu tine was not more than an hour anda 
one only. It might be his opinion, that lf, the remuneration appeared to him 
such a course would be advisable, but | xtremel: . Tle, therefore, should 


n . ely atm pie 
believed, that no other Member of that} move an amendment, that— 


House concurred in that belief, for if the 


. , co) that | J tae en 
House were to divest the judicature N iat [louse was desirous that every 
. . : , { | should 1} ade 
Seotland ot the se courts, ctin N tne ld ; . 


lately remu- 


did as courts of appeal, he must that rs ‘ ohihe ley ve nay 
he thought that the administi 1) OF JUST , ! that although the sal uries 
ice the ic. Ww wld be in a most Lal ( >of S 1 wy } 3 in amount 
position, lt would be a m hay rt Iges in England, it 
change, and he t ht, that pel , 


nity of the 


onos such ; m the due adn ration 
would incur a responsibility ’ Ka never be endangered 
weighty character, Wi revard to an ar — 
changes which had been hitherto made, h 

was bound to sav, that he had never be Ge k se to tender his ac- 
subjected to control, eith rfrom tt nobl snow! ntto her Majesty’s Ministers, 
Lord Lord J. Russell), or in any otl » whom he had seldom had the eood fore 


quarter, and he must admit, that so f tune to agi for the measure which they 
from any mischief having arisen from the | had just proposed,and which he could as- 
want of changes the ent alteratior Ss, | Sl them we uld 


: iu ( n would create great satisfaction 
that had been made wi re likely to | t hout Scotland, a satisfaction, how- 
produce that effect. The learned Lord | ever, which he felt was not without some 
concluded by moving a resolution to tl loy; for he had hoped that his learned 
effect, that the judves be allowed to retire | | id 


ret ‘riend would have announced that he in- 
after fifteen years’ service, on the full tended to ground his motion, and deter- 
lary attached to their offic mine the am t 


1mount of the increase to be 
Mr. Hume had no objection to this reso- inted to the Scotch judges, on the terms 


lution, which went only to provide for the | of the report of the Committeee of 1834, 
retiring allowances of the judges, and not | of which he had enjoyed the honour of 


to increase their salaries being chairman, and of which the third 
resolution was, that the sum of 1,000J. 
The Lord Advocate then moved a second | should be added to each of the salaries of 
resolution :—‘* That it is the opinion of | the Lord President, and the Lord Justice 
this committee, that provision should be | Clerk, and that the salaries of the other 
made by law to allow her Majesty to 1- | jude shonld be fixed at 3.000/7. a vear 


Resolution agreed to. 
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each. That was the arrangement which{man of eminence would condescend to 
the circumstances of the case required,| take to perform certain services; the 


and which, he again repeated, would give | House ought rather to consider how much 


satisfaction to the great majority of the 
people of Scotland. There never had 
been a committee more fairly formed than 
the Committee of 1834. Lord Althorp 
was at that time Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and had revised with great care th 
names put upon the list. Lt had con 
ducted its operations with great diligenc 


and caution, and he took shame to him 


| 
| 


| and to make a 


ought rath 


it was its duty to give. It was not right 
for the House to caleulate on what sum a 
judge could barely subsist; the Houss 
r toconsider what salary would 
enable him to support his rank in comfort, 


provision alte rwards for his 


i family, Tle assured her Majesty’s Minis- 


self that its recommendations had been 


suffered to sleep so Jong in abeyancc Ih 

facts stated in its report were supported 
by witnesses of the highest character, 
The Committee had had before them 
Sir William Rae, Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Brougham, Sir S. Shepherd, and othe 
eminent characters, and these witnesses 
had one and all agreed that the salaries 
now proposed to be granted to the judges 
of Scotland were not commensurate with 
the justice of the case. [th id been stated 
in the course of the discussion, that you 
could get men of talent at the Scottish 
bar toact as judges for 2,600/. a-year. But 
it was notorious, that there had been in- 
stances of men of eminence at the Scotch 
bar refusing seats upon the bench unt 

they found their health to be declining, 
and their streneth gradually failing them. 
He might mention the case of the Lord 
President Blair, who was past sixty years 
of age before he accepted his high situ- 
ation, also Sir Matthew Ross, and two o: 
three other persons, were in a similar situ- 
ation. He confessed, that he was not a 
little astounded at perceiving the hon, 
Member for Falkirk now come torward 
withso much acrimony to oppose these reso 
lutions, when he recollected that the sam: 
hon. Member in the last Session of 

ment had publicly avowed that an incom 
eleven times the amount of that of thos« 
judges was too little to support the rank 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
His Royal Highness had as much as eleven 
judges, he had no taxes to pay, and yet 1 
was stated that he was in embarrassment 
and could not aftord to continue President 
of the Royal Society. Nay, more, the 


they ad ppt | the resolu- 
ittee of 1834 they would 


ect which they professed, 





and he believed truly, to have in view. 
He sp ke on this subleect as a withess : 
for, if he might form a judgement from his 
Own expen liture whilst a resident in Edin- 
burgh, he should say that on the salaries 


} } 1 1 } 


' which the Scotch judges now received, that 


vision for their families. 


it was qu impossible they could live as 


became their rank, and still make a pro- 
Ile was glad to 
hear the merits of the judges now on the 


bench tn Seotland so warmly acknow- 


| ledeed by the hon. Members opposite. 


Never were men so eminent before on the 
bench. They were the very best men that 
Scotland could produce; and he mentioned 
that fact to do honour to the Administra- 
tion of his night hon. Friend the Member 


for Tamworth, who had elev ited to thre 


beneh many individuals who were distin- 
by their opposition to 


him as by their general talent and high 


ruished as much 


Ile appeal dswith confidences 
to h yn. Gentlemen on both sides of th 
Hou se, and the uct that the Scotch Mem 


! 1 
acknowledat 


ch iracter. 


bers in particular would 
with him that the object of the Gover 


ment would be most effect 


lally obtained 
if the learned L yd would m ike the report 
of the committee of 1834 the groundwork 
lutions. He (Sir G. Sinclair 


should be ready to tak his share of any 


a 
is re 
of hist 


obloquy which might arise from such a 


rrant, lth yuoh hie candidly confessed that 


; 4 i 
he did not expect that any oquy would 


arise from if. here would be other stages 
of the Bill at which it would be competeut 
table ; 
for bim to make further observations on 

is subject Ile ow |, therefore, not 
trespass tu r upon their indulgence at 
1) t 
| 


hon. Member for Falkirk, who told them | 


that 3,000/. a year was too much for a 
Scotch judge came down to propose that 
a considerable addition should be m ide to 
his Royal Highness’s income. He(SirG, 
Sinclair) contended that it was not right 


for the House to calculate how little 


| 


i 


} 


Mr. Afame thought it very singular that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Caithness 
shonld not be aware that he had advanced 
1 his speech the very strong 


! st argumeu! 


against his own recommendation. li 


aj hon, Friend had stated, that every Gen 
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tleman who had yet spoken had admitted y Lord Advocate intimated his dlissent. } 


the great talents and eminent attainments 


of the learned judges who now sat up 


the bench in Scotland, and had wound up 


l } 


his climax by affirming that they were t 
very best men that Seotland could pr 
duce. Now, iW that w 


they had uready rot up : th ! 
the best men. that Scotland ecoul )) 
duce, what more did the Gentlemen | 
posite want? fe hon. Eriend = w 
pleased to intimate it the Tlous 
oueht not to be ru led by th pl 

of ordinary lite—namely, that ey 
the best servants on the cheapest terms, 
but that it ought to act upon the 

of a generous Iiberality. W were { 

the judges of what was meant | 
species of liberality @ lis hon, | 1s 
the Members for Scotland, a 
never heard any one of them ol t to 

as much as possibly could? H 
rruund of opposition to the present res 
lution was, that the House had not 

of evidence to vote an additti is 


to the salaries of these le wn d person 


Some gentlemen talked of liberality, but 
they had nothing to do with 
that House. As private men, hon. M 
bers opposite might be liberal; | 
public men, it behoved them to 
Who were tie parties for whom | . 
tlemen appeared in that Hous 


people of Eneland and Ireland ot th 


judges of Scotland Why sh Pat 
people of those two countries be taxed f 
the benefit ( f the ~ t 1) } idy ~ | 


Scotland had already on the bench t 
very best men she produced, what w 
there she could ask for more ? Ife would 


now saya few words to the Lord-Ady 

cate. That learned Lord seemed very 

sore, that any question should be ma 

about voting money for such a purpose as 
) ‘ 


that for which he then asked tt. Vow, th 
objection which he and his Friends made 
to vote away the public money without a 
single reason be ne assigned for it, ought 
not to have surprised the noble and 
Lord. This was the very first time wit] 

his experience, that a proposition had ever 
been made for the Speaker to leave th 
chair, in order to get a grant of money 


Committee without any reasons bein 
assigned for it. ‘The evidence attached t 
the Report of the Committe e, afforded no 
reason for this proposed increase of salary. 
The labours of the Scotch judges did not 
exceed an hour anda half a-day. [The | 





the learned Lord mean to deny the 


ruth of tl ¢ vide nee att iched to the Re- 


ich thing. The evidence of 
Jettrey had been read. Was that to 
dited ? Yes; and why? because 
stimony went to demonstrate the 
ising the salaries of the 
s, Ot course, to 
1 eood Now, he asked the Llouse 
llect in what situation Lord Jetirey 

he wave that testimony. Lord 


s then a judge in expectancy, 
oOspe¢ of the bench before 

Was learned Lord to be allowed 
part of the evidence as 


t { 


1use it favoured his 


1 ] ct, and to stigmatize 
{ s unworthy of credit, 
it v opposed to his opinions ¢ 
; 
opposit to his resolutions, which 


t troub! the learn d Lord so 
not raised to give him indivi- 
t several necessary 


tl pud ial system of 


1a Delo! tuis mo 1eV Was rranted, 
Vis | to strenethel the hands of the 
bore All ob anted was, that 

c vere amply remunerated, 


tld be effec- 


Ile had not heard a 


t state why t salaries of the 
jt wes ruld b increased, and 
} ( v tl if if W yuld be a 
f publi ney to grant any addi- 
icom t them at pres nt, espe- 
they had already the best men in 


1 to throw the public money on. 


I 
G. Cler/:, instead of thinking that 





1 Members displayed any e 


» obtaim inereased allowances for 


n ¢ ilrymen, as the hon. Mem- 


Kilkenny had insinuated, thought 
re ither liable to blame for h Wing 
| this question to remain so long 
This juestion, as to the pro- 
I ne i} salaries of the 
of Scotland, was first bi ucht for- 
the year 1825: but 


Gecilhb d to interfere with it at 


ime, beeause it was stated that great 


es in the constitution of the Scotch 


ere in contemp! ition, and because 
argued that until those changes 
premature to In- 
the salaries of those who presided 
courts, In the years 1829 and 
iis learned Friend Sir W. Rae, who 


was then Lord-Advocate, brought forward 
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a series Of measures to lprove the 


cature of Scotland, and to carry into effect 
certain reductions in its courts. He 
brought in a measure to abolish the Ad- 
miralty Court and also the Commissary 
Court, and to reduce the number of 
Barons in the Court of Exchequer, and of 
the judges in the other courts. Ifthe hon. 
Member for Kilkenny would read the evi- 
dence given by Sir R. Peel to the Com- 
mittee of 1834, h that Sir R. 
Peel had avowed, that it was his intention 
to have increased the salaries of the judges 
when that reduction was made in the 
number of them. He considered, that 
great merit was due to his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Ca thne Ss, for hl wing ob- 
tained the appointment of the Committee 
of 1834 The result of the careful Inqui- 
ries it instituted was, tha 


> 
pudI- 


W yuld Set 


tit came to th 


unanimous vote that the salaries of 
Scotch judges ought to be increased. | 
] +] ] 


regretted to learn from what had just faller 
from the Lord-Advocate, that his proposi- 
tion would not go so far as the recom 
mendations of that Committee. The re- 
solution in the hands of the Chairman 
was only to the effect that it was expedient 
that some increase should be made in th 
salaries of the Scotch judzes. The Com- 


mittee would have to determine on anoth 
oceasion what the amount of that increas 
ought to be, and, as such was the case, it 


would be better for him to defer to that 
time the 
make on that part of the subject. | 
fully concurred in tl! 
some increase of sal 
Some of the hon. opposit 
might be inclined to ask where was th 
necessity of it. If they would only read 
the evidence given before the Committ 

they would find in it proc fs 
vincing than any which had been urged 
in that House by hon. Members, 
necessity could not be so conversant witl 
the expense of residing in Edinburgh as 
those persons who lived there. He was, 
indeed, surprised at the insinuation which 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny had made 
against the evidence of Lord Jeffrey. Hk 


believed, that there was no man who had 


observati ns Which h had 


ry ought to be mad 


Gentlemen 


far more con- 


who of 


been more constantly opposed to Lord 
Jeffrey in politics than he had been; but 
everybody who had the slightest acquaint 
ance with that learned Judge, must be 
aware that he was the last man in the 


| | 


world to br influence 1m any VIG lice 


which he had to give on the salaries of the ! 


bd! 
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Scotch judges, by a prospect of what would 
be his own emoluments when elevated to 
the judicial bench, The name and cha- 
racter of Lord Jeffrey were a sufficient an- 
swer to such a low-spirited insinuation, 
lfis hon. Friend, the Member for Caith- 
ness, had said, that never were there on 
the Scotch,bench, lawyers of greater emi- 
nence than those who now occupied the 
That was very true. The 
jadges of Scotland commanded the uni- 


] 


he country; but the ob- 


servation was not less true, that they were 


I i} of an advanced ace when the 
’ ! ! J ‘ ' 
first ascended the sea judgment. In 


uld not get thie 


t eminent lawyers to abandon their 


fact, the Government ec 


professional emoluments for the reduced 
salaries paid to the judges, till they had 
irtived at a time of life when ease became 
He could 


say, from his own knowledge, that years 


preferable to large emoluments, 


0 Ollers of a seat on the bench had been 

several advocates, which, from 
| ! } | 

motives of prudence, they had declined. 


Such prudential re ns operated on the 
mind of the Lord 1] ident Blair, who was 
sixty-sey yea fa bef he would 
co l DEE > d | 1 there 
{ cl hat so | s they award 
| ] t all ana 1C1¢ puate sala- 
$ I 1a s, they w yuld not 
| to mand t services of th 
( t pleaders at the bar, until 
they arrived at that period of life when 
their personal strength began to fail them, 
and t! bi to feel that it would be a 


» them to be upon the bench. 
[t was also equally clear, that if large: 
judves 


ytain the services 


salaries were given to the Govern- 


} 


cates when they wer 
in possession of their full bodily strength 
{ all their mental faculties. He be- 


1 » } 


liey d, that most of the 


) 
would b ab] to Oo 


i Be | 7 } 
Of GIstin@ulIshes 1av¢ 


ane 
Scottish judges 
to ke p up that station in 
society which the high dignity of then 
office “requ red. Most of th m vere ul- 
ible to keep privat carriages; and he 
asked the noble Lord, if it was consistent 
with the dignity of a judge to travel ina 
All the necessaries of lif 
expensive in Edinburgh as in 

he would appeal to the ex- 


hired vehick 


London; and 


| perience of those Members of the House 


longed to the leeal prof ssion, whe- 


y could Kee p that tation in society 
, : j 
which they were expected to fill on 


small an amount of salary as was allowed 
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to the judges? He was sure, that an 
augmentation of the judicial salaries would 
be hailed with great satisfaction by the 
people of Scotland; and he trusted the 
House would pass the measure without 
opposition. He hoped, that Government 
would go still further, and adopt the re- 
commendations of the Committee of 1834, 
Lhe present resolution merely aflirmed, 
that an increase of salary was expedient; 
and he would reserve any observations | 
might have to make as to the mannet 
which the erant should be d i 

a future stage of the questi 


reserve also his observations on 


whether it was expedient that th 

in Scotland shouid have jurisdiction 

equally in civil and criminal matters. 

Many very competent judges, he knew, 
] 


were Of opinion, that great advantages | 


resulted from the present sys 
Mr. Wallace said, that if 

had granted him a Committee 

night, he would have proved t 

and a-half a-day was the ful 

pied by the Court of Session 

cases, ‘The learned | 

House by saying, that the 

Ordinary were the 

Session. When the proper tin 

would show that the duti 

Ordinary should 

of the Lords of S 

also move, that it 

fewe judg 5 in 

an increase of salary being agreeable t 

the people of Scotland, he was convincec 

that almost the whole people of Scotland, 

properly so called, would condole with the 

Government on being congratulated by 

the hon. Baronet at the other side of the 

House. 


Sir G. Sinclair wished to state, as the | 
evidence of Lord Jeffrey had been alluded | 


to—that Lord Jeffrey, at 
giving it, was considerably biassec 


t t} ] 


prospect of coming to the benc! 








15} 
The 


motion: 


Jeffrey wave his evidence with such a de- |: 


gree of bias, and with such delicacy, as } 
| 
‘ 


might have been expected from a ma 
possessed of a discriminating mind 
refined feeling. He would take this 0} 
portunity also of saying, that looking 
the knowledge and legal science displa: 
by Lord Jettrey since he h id been C rile d 


on to occupy a situation on the bench of | 


the Court of Session, he did not believe 


there ever had been a judge who had given | 


more general satisfaction, 
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divided on the original 
Ayes 67; Noes 20: Majority 47. 


AYES. 


lloward, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingham, R. 
Inclis, Sir R. H 
Johnstone, H 
Knox, hon. T. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lockhart, A. M, 
Mackenzie, T. 
M if ke nzZ1e, W. F 
Master, T. W.C. 
Maule 9 hon. F. 
Melgund, Lord 
Murray, A. 
O’ Ferrall, R. M. 
Parker, Be 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Praed, W. M. 
P ingle, A. 
Rice, right hon. T, S 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
smith, | as 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Steuart, hk. 
] LiiCTe 1, H. W 
ms, W. 

W 

on, T. 

nN, H. 


(5 


lum : aa 


House resumed 


Durigs AND Ree 
JT, Russell rose to 
ina bill to carry 
modifications the 

Commissioners 
and Revenues. 
> same as that intro- 
which had been 
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dropped only ih consequcne ce of the prtes- | measure Ike this, which had already been 


sure of public business. 

fore best perform his duty by merely 
moving to bring in the Bill, and he should 
be ready to enter into its provisions upon 
moving the second reading. 

Sir R. Inglis did not mean to divide the 
House on the introduction of the Bill, but 
he objected to bringing in a Bill for the 
distribution of the ecclesiastical property 
of the Church of England at this hour of 
the night (ten o’clock) as if it were a mere 
turnpike Bill, when it was in reality a Bill 
to alter the Constitution of England. Hi 
could hardly have believed it possible that 
his noble Friend would have proposed 
such a Bill in a inanner so comparatively 
easy. Of the general principle of the Bill 
he had had so many opportunities of 
stating his opinion, that he would not now 
occupy the attention of the House. It 


rnd Cc ileu- 


was one of serious Importance, 
lated to produce the greatest mischief to 


7 


Heshould there- | entertained by Parliament, and that a 


measure proceeding from the highest au- 


| thorities of the Church of England should 
} 


; recomime nde dl 


ve dealt with in this way. The Bill eam: 
by the dignitaries of thy 
Church—it was recommended by the rr 


| ports of a Commission of which the highest 


| eeclesiastics were members; and he d 


think that it would have been dealt witl 


little more gently.—It was material for t 


| House and the public to bear this in mind 


when they judged of the manner in whi 


measures were dealt with by hon. Cer 


-The hon. Member fo 


tlemen opposite. 


} the University of Oxford had acted with 


perfect consistency ; but when he and t] 
noble Lord attacked this Bill as a m 

of spoliation, subverting or leading to th 
utter destruction of the Chureh of Eng 


|land, and when this attack was pointed, 


the Church. He justified himself in not | 
dividing the House, solely on the reason 


that the House was not prepared for it, 
and that during the last Session the House 
had assented to receiving the Bull. 
Viscount Duncannon had heard with 
great satisfaction what had fallen from thi 
right hon. Baronet, and could not help 
hoping that the most determined opposition 
would be given to the Bill. He agreed in 
thinking that its introduction at this ! 
hour of the night was not in accordance 
with the extreme importance of the Bill 
and the interests involved init. It might 
be well intended, by its promoters, but he 
was fully alive to its consequences, and 
believed it to be not only dangerous to the 
Church Establishment, but to the dearest 
of the community as Englishmen and as 
Christians. He hoped the right hon. Baro- 
net who occupied the proudest station to 


¢ 
at 


inst the 


against the Archbishop of Canterbury, th 
Archbishop of York, and three of the Rev. 
Prelates of the Church, the inferen 
vhich he wished the House and the pub 


not as Government only, but 


to draw, was,that hard words were n 
always arguments, and that they did n 
carry weight or justification with then, 
Phe misfortune was, that it was impossib! 
fo approa h any Ol these subj¢ cts witht 
the risk of exciting exaggeration, ‘Th 


Bill professed to abolish a certain num 
of Church sinecures—and to apply th 
income of those Church sinecures to mak 
a more adequate provision for the religious 
instruction of the community. Let it 
be said that this Bill was ealculated 


destroy the Church of England. It w 


intended to apply what could be spared 


its revennes to the immediate objects of 


which an English Gentleman could aspire | 

. , . | 
—the representation of one of our Univer- | 
sities—would adhere to his resolution of op- | 


posing the Billin every stage. The right hon. 


Baronet would find in him a humble but 


most energetic follower, and he hoped the | 
division would be such as to attord to the | 


country a striking example that there did 
yet exist a strong attachment to that Es- 
tablished Church, by whose blessed influ- 
ence this country had arrived ata pinnacle 
of unrivalled greatness. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer never | 





re licious instruction. He could sear ly 
reconcile the conduct of hon. Gentleme 
opposite, with their professed intention to 
increase the efliciency of the Church. 

Sir Thomas Acland believed, that l 
very valuable end was intended to be ar- 
rived at by thisCommission. He could not 
for a moment sutler himself to believe they 
could have any other end than that of im- 
proving the Church to which they belonged 
—of rendering that institution more effect- 
ive—preserving its efficiency, and not im 
pairing it. He acknowledged that he 
looked to the Bill with great anxiety. 
When authorities were quoted on the sub- 
ject, he must take the liberty to remind 


felt more surprised in his life than that that | the House that though the Members of the 


hou, Gentlemen should complain of aj Church belonging to that commission had 
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given their sanction to the measure. 
Prelates had not m 

the great body of the 

contrary, they had met 

of almost every one o 

interests were cone 

Chapt r and Dean 

made strong complai 

were strong object 
the authorities 
they were ul 
apprehende l 
Committee ass 
each Member « 


himself, and ju 


fore the measut 
sidered as if it cam 
mendation of her M 
This was a bill of det 
be fairly examined 
portunity to the Tou: 
were atlected 
measure in all 

Mr. Hire sa 
site appeared to 
traordinary course, 
noble Lord, that if 
of reform, he would 
abuse. If the nobk 
extensive and efficie: 
then, perha 


\\ 


site just grounds 


cessity of having 

so frequently vd mitt 

prised that any measure 

be quarrelled with. 

troduced this Sess} 

that introduced last Session 

to put an end to a certain number 

cures. The p ib] ‘4 

granted with a view to | 

instruction, was scandalou 

object of the present bill, 

not to take away that money. 

it was—he would take the 

and apply it to other purpos 

the Government pro ppl 
money in a proper mode, hon. Gentlem 
opposite came down t 
would obje et tO that, 

it was interfering with tl 

Why, it was the duty it 
dispose of the public funds to the greatest 
possible advantage, Ona former oceasion 
he had objected to the bill introduced by 
the noble Lord, because he did not go far 
enough, and he told the noble Lord, that 
he might as well be abused for going the 
whole way as for only going half way. | 


intment 
those 


should 


ipl rs of 
| to fulfil 
no source 


means 


ethciency of 


| 
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Church commission. There were, no 
doubt, some points in the bill to which the | 
members of the Church commission did 
not assent in full. These points it would | 
be his duty to point out, when he laid the 
details of the measure before the House. | 
He would only then observe, that thes 
points which had not the full assent of the 


Church commissioners were of minor im- 
portance. But with frespect to the most 
important points of the bill, he had the 
satisfaction of thinking, t 

the reprool of the hon. Member for Oxfore 


University, he incurred if in com: vit 
the highly eminent Prelate, the Primate of 
England, who was so deservedly respected 


for his conduct in the high place which 
he filled. 
Leave given. 


Court or Cnuancenry.| Mr. Blewitl 
then rose to move foi hk wns ol 
number of bills filed in her Mayesty’s 
High Court of Chancery in the years 
1835, 1836, 1837, and 1831; of the num. 
ber of answers filed in the several years of 
1750 to 1754, inclusive; also, for the s 
veral years 1760 to 1764, inclusive; also, 
for the several years 17 


sive; also, for the several years 1780 t 
1784, inclusive ; also, for the several years 
1800 to 1804, inclusive; also for the year 


1808, and each succeeding vear to tl 
lst day of December, 1838; ‘also, or the j3 
total number of folios contained in the bills 
and of the total number of folios contained 
in the answers filed in each of the years 
above specified. From the said ( ourt, of 
the number of causes, exceptions, and fur- 
ther directions, pleas, and demurrers set 
down to be heard in and for the years | 
1836, 1837, and 1838, and the number of 
decrees and orders made on the hearing | 
of the same, of the number of causes, | 
exceptions, further directions, pleas, and 
demurrers ready for hearing on th 
day of each term, and also at the close of 
the sittings after each term, in each of the | 


above years, of the number of re hearings, | 
and appeals before the Lord Chancellor 

set down in each of the same years, and 
standing for hearing on the firs 
each term, and also on the last day of the 
sittings after each term, in each of th 
above years, specifying when the first fiv 
of such re-hearines and app als (exc pt 


such as appear to have been called on and 
adjourned), had been set down at each of 


petitions presented and answered by t] 
Lord Chancellor in each of the said years 
1836, 1837, and 1838. 
of petitions answered and set down 


Of the number 


i hearing at the Rolls.” 
Attornev-General, that 
motion would not be o 
ttorney-General nor Soli 


returns moved for by the Solicitor-Gene 


probability of the us 


not discover tik 
to make them 
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s this owing to the noble J 
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is Substantial justice, 
t remained to be 
7 ~» tha R J ate ‘| ve 
as the remedy: tie 


| than his noble 


obloquy it was 


h what a louc 


such times, Of the number of cause | present, wit 
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That 
one of the provisions to diminish the num- 
ber of appeals; but, there 
other provisions to provide for the despatch 
of business in the Court of Chancery. 


But when this question came to be dis- 
} 
i 


appeal to the House of Lords. was 


were vVvarlous 


fae! { 
ilicrence Ol 


rned Lord 


- there was the widest ¢ 

opinion, ‘The and ke 
Langilale stated, that such an office as that 
of the Lord Chancellor should b 
abolished altogether ; that there 
no such person as a politi iL judge 
in the Cabinet ; that on the contrary, there 
should be one person plac ed atthe head ol 
the Court of Equity, let them call bim by 


Cusst 
noble 


pre sent 


sitting 


what title they liked ; and another person 


sitting in the Cabinet without judicial fune- 


, | 
tions, but only as the adviser, as it were, | 


of all measures of legislation to be intro- 


duced from time to time by thc 


ment. That was a total bsol 


and absolute 


chanve of the institutions of this country | 


so far as the office of Lord Chancellor was 


concerned. Lord who was 


another great authority on this subject— 


Lyndhurst, 


and certainly none more deserving to be 
listened to—was of a_ totally 
opmion: that noble Lord thought the 
measure of the Lord Chancellor went too 
far, and he was rather for increasing the 
vumber of the judges in the Court of 
Chancery than for making an additional 
court, or two additional courts, he did not 
Lord Lyndhurst 
institution as it was, 


remember exactly which. 
was for keeping the 


with some provision which he recommended 


’ 


for facilitating theadministration of the law. | 


When there was this great difference of 
opinion amongst the most learned persons, 
and amongst those most competent to give 
an opinion on the subject, the natural 
conclusion was, that any measure must fail 
that might be brought forward, and it 
became for some time totally hopeless to 
introduce any measure on the subject; 
and therefore whenever the subject had 
been under deliberation, it had 
generally agreed by the Lord Chancellor 
and his colleagues that a measure of im- 
provement might very well be framed, but 
one that could be carried was not one of 
which they had very sanguine hopes that 
it would be useful. Ministers had always 
had a wish to bring in some measure 
on the subject, but rather waited for some 


been 


favourable opening by which improvement | 


was likely to be successfully carried in 
arliament, rather than bring in any mea- 
sure which would be at once met with a va- 


f COMMONS} 


should be } 


(roverns | 


different | 
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riety of opinions, some wishing to dither ony 
way and some another, but all agreeing i 
condemning the particular measure broug 
forward, He was happy to find, that tl 
hon. and learned had found 
that it was not ry to conjoin wi 


Gentleman 
hneceess 
his condemnation of the system anv « 
sure of the noble a 
presided in the Court of ¢ 
} believed on his own part that tf any 
were to say, that the present Lord ¢ 


re 
CellLOr Was Lit 





nad learned persons wh 
hanecerv. ff] 


| t qualified by legal knowled, 
that he was not qualified by his per e] 
} tion of the various points ol law, and was 
not qualified by 
the oftice of Lord Chancellor, hi 
would be at 
unanimous voice of th 


and woed 


h ibits of decision to fi 
bi liey 
such an opinion once 
tradicted by the 
i bar. He believed the hon. 
| 

centlemen who sat in that court would b 
{ ' 

j ol that | 
hot, therelore 


opinion. Tis condemnation w 
intended to advance oth 
to the disparagement of the persons wl 


Ife did think th 


Mi mber | ad 


| now fiiled those offices. 
when the hon. and learned 

| the returns, it would be found that tl 
Gentleman had som 


hon. and learned 


what diminished the quantity of business 
which, as he said, was now to be daily pel 
formed, Thi and Gentle- 
man had referred to attacks made on Lord 
Eldon when he had the sole 
the court, but at that time the 
i was less than half that which now hat 
be performed, yielded | 
| the authority of the learned Gentleman it 
{he said it that learned 
| Gentleman would hardly deny, that fi 

1810, at the 
Eldon was without a 
cellor—[Mr. Pemberton.—* to 
to 1813—he thought 


business of the Lord 


hon. learned 


business ot 


busine 





} ¢ 
‘ 


Of course he 


was not so;3 but 


when Lo 
Vice -( than- 

1813” 
time tl 
I had Vv 


1809 to time 


acting’ 


since that 
1 
|] 


Chance 
greatly increased, at least that certainly 





was his present impression on the subject. 
1{Mr. Dlewitt: it was so.] He thought 
that much information might be given by 
| the Solicitor-General without going to th 
| expe nse of those returns. If it were not 

ibsolutely that the motion 
| should be made that night, perhaps the 
} hon, Gentleman would reconsider th 
i terms of the motion, and 
f might move it in a rather less cumbrous 
lform., He had that he had 
| very imperfectly answered the hon. and 
| learned Gentleman, but he was unpre- 
pared for the discussion, and his learned 
Colleagues not being in the House, he 


necessary 


perhaps he 


no doubt 
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counsel. he OF tv of June 1808. When 

Mr. Blewrtt said, that the tk " eedl s had been rea hey had ge- 
before the appointment of the ice=} nerally been read on ie day that the 
Chancellor the average number of 


could not take the advantage of their]of April; the 4th, and 26th days of May; 


amounted to 540; inthe years I? 


1835 they amounted t 
With regard to m 
the number of folios, 
that return was cot, 1 
the pleadings had inet 
prolixity. very pl 
according to the num 
therefore in. making th 
nothing to do, but add 
charges to get the retur 
Motion agreed to. 


Hrarine Evins rit s1n.]] proposed t 1 fe ; er | ction 
Mr. [findley woved, that the jou 5 Ul House, se ] ir is he had 
the House relating to the ea mel xpla 1 Natter He had not the 
tioned, in which counss hese pre- 
be heard, and evidence wa aken at the ‘edents W to be fout ) the journals 
Bar, or in Committees of the whole flouse. | according » the state the hon, 
in support of Petitions complaining of} Men 
existing Laws, be read by the Clerk, and! were no he 1al course had 
be entered in the Votes, viz., the Journals! been to appo mmittee to take the 
relating to that part of the Act for uniti per means ¢ ‘ecding, a then they 
the Kingdoms of Kneland and Scotland, |} ear forward with mor inction of au- 


which regulated the election Members| thority 1 they uld do. 


rbe Pl t ! not follow, that there 


for Scotland, the 1 day ( I GF. } I mr W forth under the 

and the Ist and 

1708, The journal 

on the importation 

the 8th, 13th, 15th, 

of Jan. and the 2d 

The journals rel 

cotton stuffs, bl 

Mth, and 2st days ol 

6th, 8th, 12th, 13th, 20th 

of April 1725. The 

the shop tax, the 6t 

days ol February, 

7th days of March, : > yourna ls aid, that he was not aware 

relating to the sla de, the 9th iV Of | | he h he notice, 

M bv. F783) the--2 
ind 27 

15tl 


¥3 | days of 


7th days of. 

vs of April, 
June 1790. The journals Y 
duties on licences to dé pirit 
h, and 3lst days of March, | obj » the production of the return of 
the 22d day of April, and the 7th day of | the revenues, but to object to the granting 


May, 1790. The journals relating to cer- | 1 the formation sought by the hon. 


liquors, the ) 


tain orders in council, the 1LOth, IT1th, | 
l4th, T&8th, 1, 23d, and 24th days \ id, that in January 1838, 


of Marelb: the tth, and 13th day RES i st ( ) } House, that the in- 
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os habitants of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, | for these were the words of the nobl 
Prince Edward’s island, and Newfound- | Viscount. 1 looking over the re " 
land, were as dissatished with the condi- lwhich the noble Earl had produced, | 
tion of their governments, as the inhabit- | (Lord Winchilsea) was surprised to fir 
ants of the Canadas. This statement had | that throughout the documents conta 
been immediately contradicted from the |in that report, not one of them related 






t 
Treasury bench, and he had the next day |thatpoint. He, therefore, beoved to 








moved for these returns to prove t 
of his assertion, und they | | not vet I any returns In his poss ion \ | 
laid before the House. ‘The information | intended to lay on the Table relati: { 






they 










that he was not re} L 
the delay, but it must bay Phe Earl of Winchelsea would, to 
















sioned by great carelessness somewher row makea motion on the subject. 
j Mr. Hume : Yes, SO IL appears, eross The J rl { Durhi m seid tl if 
; carelessness somewhere. Tle would merely , tt ular conversation had taken plac 
renew his motion for the production of t] he certainly considered it to | wn 
Address. lar conversation, if the noble Earl intend 
House counted out. to give notice of any motion on the sub- 






— ject, otherwise he should not have any 
1 HOUSE OF LORDS ground to complain of—he begged t 
; bait inform the noble Earl, that in the appoint 
Monday, February 18, 1859, 'ment to which he referred, the noble Vis 
Minutss. Petitions presented. By the Earl of Dur#am, ' count at the head of her Majesty’s G 


from the Protestant Society, fur t Protec r of Re 
Liberty.—By the D \ f , vernment h 









ad no concern whatever Ty 
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¢ ik proper to bring 

ear) of STE ; I , Jaa , 
WHARNCLIFFE, { \ } [ forward : ind he be ed to assu 
Hanrpwicker, from several places, tany Alteratio noble Earl, that so far from thinkin 






intment 






VERNON, 








‘ae laws.—By a nol Lorv, from | ridge tf benefited by 11 | i ittainments of tl 
ir? Beer Act.—By Lord Clare, f i f ’ .. , — 
t laws. issistance irom that gentleman, and { 
; 


the highest eratification m the results 
Can ADA—M i ° ii RTON. | The Earl his oficial lab« urs, and he would 1dd 


of Wenchilsea seeine t 






de noble Viscount that he should be prepared to mak the 
in liis place, be rred to put F 
him. He had last year 






| | 
1 question to} same appointment again, if he had t 





t it to be his] opportunity. 
Pt 









painful duty to ask the noble Viscount a| Che Earl of Winchilsea had studiou 
question on the subject of an appointment | avoided alluding again to this subject 
to a high situation in th Government o! { until the docuime nts now laid on th ‘ab 
the noble Earl, then Governor-veneral of | were before the House. He had det 
Canada. The noble Viscount, in his an-| mined not to introduce the subject ag 
swer to that question, led him to believe | until those documents had be¢ n produ ed 
as indeed he ex pre ssed it, that he felt both beeause he had felt bound to act fairly 1 











surprise and revret, at that app ywntment, wards the noble Earl, and not in any 
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community—will go hence disappointed. { more. My Lords, as these are the views 


Whoso expects one word to drop from me | which alone, [ think it my duty to bring 
Pe 


which betokens a wish that any preference | before your Lordships, [I think IT shall 


whatever should be shown to masses and } save your time by at once coming to the dif 


numbers over the rights of property—will | ferent matters of fact, in such an ordei 
likewise be disappointed. My Loi ls, 1 | may serve to aid the inquiry by somewhat 


stand here as the advocate of my country; | arranging them, giving them method, ar 


I represent here the cas ill classes— , then leaving it to your Lordshiy 
of land, of trade, of manu res, whether wh ave idered 
commerce, the landed inter Lid Lordships is umpossibl 


mercial interests, all profess! | ts, | that is the only proper ground of briu 


the interests of producers, of consume i subject like the present one und 


of workers up, of exchangers o nmo- |} consideration of the House. First of 
dities, all these ¢ S, nbrace my Lords, let us come to what the pres 
view I take of this great question. 1, Corn-laws actually are, and n sta 
my Lord, lam “ out of Court”—if your} what they do—your Lordships alway 
Lordships will allow me to ust tes bearing in mind that every assertion 
sional phrase—I am out ofthis the highest) make, is meant-—not as a statement whi 
Court of Justice in the land, if IT stand , I call upon you to believe, or admit, but 
' 


upon any but universal compreh ts one that Iam prepared to prove at yor 
Catholic ground—embracing at once Lordships’ bar. I am only opening t 
on) I I 





interests of each, and the interests and | evidence to your Lordships, asking you 
rights of all. But, my Lords, [ trust || sift and examine it. The former encou 
shall not sit down without satisfying your , ragement given to the agricultural inter 
Lordships, that you can grant the prayer | of this country by the Bill of 1804, com 
of these petitions without sh iking the monly called Mr. Western’s Bill, from tl 
interests of land, which at first sight might name of an old friend of mine, now enno- 
have appeared to be endangered by it. | bled, who was thena Member of the ot! 
Observe, my Lords, (that [ amhere, not | [fouse and a zealous friend of the agri 

to argue the Corn-law question upon it turists, was. this. His Bill enacted tha 
merits to-night, [ am here not to call | the ports should be opened for the im 
upon you to grant the repeal of the Cc - | portation of foreign grain only when t 
laws, in whole, or even in part.) price, taken by the average of a cert 
here to ask you to inqnire—to hea e} number o rwwns, twelve, | believe, { 
case before youdecideit—I have only toask | below a certain price. When corn was 
you to lo k {o it—to examine it—toinvesti nu low price, the ports opened, when 
gate its details—to tender you help in that | reached a higher price the ports closed 
Investigation ' ; 
means of that examination, and all that} was at a certain high price, and so 


; 


and to furnish you with the | | bee your Lordships’ paidon—When c 


I have now to do is, to state so much of ained for a certain time, the ports wi 
the case of the Corn-laws —-to make such | ned; when it fell to a certain price t 
assertions as | know [ can prove by evt sorts were closed; between these t 
dence on oath—as is necessary to drive | points,corn when imported was subject t 
those who oppose the prayer to be heard— | certain duty. Now T am here to ofl 
for that is this only question—as will drive proof that all the objections which hay 
those adversaries to this dilemma, that | ever been urged to that mode, and they ai 
they must either admit my propositions of | not a few in number, nor of light impo ( 
fact to be true, and therefore requiring no | ance—I am here to prove that ail thos: 
proof—or they must state them to be | objections apply to the present different, 
so false, as that no proof can demonstrate | and falsely supposed, improved law. B 
them—or assert them to be so immaterial 

that whether true or false, it signifies not | when corn is high absolutely, and shutting 
to inquire into them, they are so futile and | them when they are lows r absolut ly, it 
unimportant, My Lords, |] have shown | afhxed a c tain seale, taken by the aver 
you the kind of statements I am to make, | age of a certain number of towns in whi 
rather than the arguments I am to use! there seemed to be a considerable cor 


before you. Lam about to tender evidence, | trade—taking the average every week, it 
and to explain the materiality of that | estimated the admission of foreign corn 


evidence and nothine absolutely nothing | thus: when the averawe was 73s. 01 uy 
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this measure, instead of opening the port 
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wish, but let them sig = 
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sich the louder—the rain wont fit to! 
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your Lord 

bability, | should p 
have ti | 

the attention of tne 
noble Earl opposite, \ [ have pu 
your Lor | 
fact. It has happened 


sit. It hap; ned uj 


washes th se W 


100.0007. worth of grain ! hi 
in the vear 1831; the | 


He lhhoped to be able 

pected to make a reasonaviec | 
ports weie Opch 1 Say | 
dutv was so low as one siuit 0 
shipped it in the Baltic. The ports wert 
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fie vessels rived: in ft 
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vhol Ne Y: tions of com- 
WhOICSOnK operations of com 
I 
Sores ‘ 
is utterly unfit. Now, my Lords, 


of the subj hich I 


xt 


in differently state 
has be 
his evidence 
wheat was 
conse 
makes 
market un 
this friend 
friends of 
een told 


} 


Ile omitted a 
istance, which | 


rrdships 


During the time, that 
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the said the price was 10s. or 12s. that 
| was quite true, but he forgot to tell the 
ljury, that at that the Dardanelles 
shut, and consequently the whe it 
brought down w drug in the ma 


{ime 


Were 


a ey 


ds a iKCT 


the channel trade 1s ¢ pe n Odes: 


Iam not 


-laws have 


maki 
undervalue 
not that I 
1aWs up 
the con 
upon our system 
not that Lund 
but, LT am 


ire of things, 


means ; 


mn will t 
r the 
ther ex 


tuanutacturers on 
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the other, who cherish such 
hopes which appal the o 
the other—arising fi 
incorrect and super! 
subjer t which thre y 

their cxpectati 
Lords, suppos 
reduction of Is. 
ting It low ent 
of 5s. a quart 
ireued | ul} 
all hands, { 
reduction of | 
pose that as 
tual consequelr 
Corn-laws, “ 
grain from the 
( fferen > WOl 
than Is. 

na 


that 


it mea a poil-t 


i 


tation-tax so bated 
the justly ex 
which in this 
Is never resort 
olber s¢ 
ind which ts 
uvbitrary 


1 tax 


all must 


thie 

support I} 
and up Wl 
and worth 
per year. 
pay five 


thousand 

same num 

pays more than 
family. But, my 
than that—a_ er 
forms a much er 
of the poor than of y 
have luxurious livin: 
notof. It is 

every part of t 

i0ble Li rd: 

most of it y 

spices and wines, 
taxed, but it is | 


pay, in their hum 


hl. 

ineans, as much, or m 

their families, than the wealtl 

My Lords, I think that this 
enough to disincline any man from sup- 
porting the present system of taxation, 
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from this country of foreign w 
does it do by excluding thi 
it strikes all other countri 
calculation, and in 

leaves. the 

famine, 

famime 


VOour ¢ Wc? 


lo avoid 


wholesome 

the most comt 

fact, that if you | 

sally free, a famine is 
dreaded in this country as 
My Lords, the 
done by the C 

away security avains 

ve rtine dearth into fan 
mischief of the work 

is to make the 

and uncertain. 

forward this view « 
tender nmiy ¢ videne 

the ground of the 
brought in. It 
posed the bill 
corn dear.” J} 
porters of tl € 
our intention 
wheat. ‘Then 
keep the price t 
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continued operation ¢ 
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additional alarm. = | 
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aficeted steadiness « 
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ation of the ( rh-iaw 
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year | ies) when th 
Sir Henry Parnell’s | 


t¢ 
he camo ectraardy ; 
ih¢ same steady, P 


rezvulating influence 


ind nol beme worth 
( her worth YOs 
:din ss of pi ee and 
tion, | looked at the 


of the Corn-laws with 


1} | 
Will Snew vour Lon i 
| | ee 
Cn.y ) laws ive 
, 
I pri e il ra il ctr ‘ 


( IL" n iy 0 
t | ) ul 
thy | dj 
Over thy Ve irs 
hit to le on then 
| VU next yeal 
call the itfention ol 
from 1815 to 1828 ¢ 
fluctuation in each 
wl t! was the 
is not 45 per cent., 
ie] thi influ ne ol 
th equ | I oper- 
s, for it was after th 
late Corn-law Bill— | 
} 1 1 


=A “Das d the 


What think you, my 
st fluctuation under 





ising, eqni-poising, 


of the Corn- laws, 
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} 
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} 
| 
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| 
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EP ring Kividen é. 


ti 


iv the purposes of the Bill? Nort 
{4 per ceut., as it was before the | 
laws-—not even 114 per cent., as it was 

' least fluctuation, but 94 
per cent. Here was a fluctuation in pri 
of near 100 per cent, during one si 
year, on the same commodity, and t 
commodity the prime necessary of | 


Wiat 


member the | illiou question well enoug 
! farm that lurine the whole of t 
\ rT Sit6——th uah I am qrite aware the 
was a contraction of issues,—I venture t 


Say, without the shehtest he sitation, it Ww 
be found there never was from the beg 
nd of that vear above three o1 
four shillings difference at the outside b 
tween the mint and market price, fi 
[The Duke of VV 


lineton, what does that make ? 1 will 


January to December. 


show that instead of making 95 ver cent 
it does not make 20 per cent. so that 1 
will make you a present of 70. So that 
there ts at least 70 per cent. variation in- 
which it was before 


Corn-laws, But | 


stead of 45° per cen 
the enactment of th 
( ; ’ ii A - Lordshins otl 

am going to read to your Lordships othet 
sums, because that is an extreme case and 


it is not worth while to argue on extreme 
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cases, ‘The noble Duke thinks there 
great alteration in thi 

in 1817. Now, in 

fluctuation was fifty 

is enormous; the ne 
per cent., then twen 
thirty-six 

the year 

rot to the 

away all « 


ultributabl 
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pri © 4 { 


Now, I entreat vi 
» the fluctuati 
I'he fluctuation 


per cent.; 1 | 
cent. 3; and 
fluctuation 1 
which was 
when t 


in 1826 it was thirt 
id | 
we would have 


would be a 
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those two 

being a yt 

other of 

—it was thirtes 
there fore, { 

on 

aie 

three 

1836, and 

Seve nty-on 

L836 was 

ports were all shut 
in full) operation. 
from 1832 to 1838 
fluctuation, it was said 

Jaws, and yet it 

one per c¢ nt. 

from year to year. 

billof Mr. Western’s was 

and one of the ¢ 

its favour was, 

cheap bread, wi 

prices. In the ne: 

thirty per cent., 

fifty—so it goes on. 

ing upon those years 

years of great depreciation. 
was however, such a dilfer 
Issue, either an over-issue of 
ora contraction of bank papei 
make anything like those enormous vari- 
ations in prices. Now, my Lords, [have / more} 


stated—what I am prepared to prove by | every man, m 


each 
turer, 
prices 
mans 


Ources 


man, 
causes 


icad a game 
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fluctuations im the prices of] ence than natural, between the facility | 


bling life { 
the necessaries of life, I look upon] entering a market, to the foreign manu 
° ] 


as that evil against which the wise} facturer, and the facility which our manu 





lawgivel Ww uld most s dul usly ou ral by factu ©] » ssesses of entering 







every means in his power. My Lords, it} market. An yrodtuces another c 
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subjects, in truth, are by no means uncon- ! marke iviueto the foreign manutact 






nected, and I may say this in passit 1 premium at the expense of you 
the landowners who have the burthen) manufacturer. Viv Lor ls, this 1 





chiefly of maintaining the poor—have a} probable theory and I tender proof ot 
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yet, by some trai fatality neve m the evidence of ut puestion ie With 
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there is variation as to the numbers em ips Rt videncee, 
ployed, and this throws, from time t has I itiu on your Lon 
numberless persons on the poor-rates, that | | yall 4 { round resol 

is, upon the landowners, which would 1 which vot ie hips cannot tl 

be the case, but for the fluetuation ( 0 iv | ;, there is another ci 
by the Corn lay Se \iy Lo S, i asa l which 1 manufacturers OF ¢ r cou 







to state to you a very Im} ot head of | sustain from the Corn-laws. In or 
evidence,—that with respect to the ine- | be able to export our goods—and 
quality of prices produced by the Corn- applies, therefore, to the merchant w 
laws in different parts of the world. ‘The | exchanges, as well as to the manufactur 








consequence of our not taking corn from who works up, commodities, to en 
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the continent, corn being the only com-| them to approach foreign markets w 
modity in many countries ottered to you, | profit—they will not do so without —il 






or which is there to be sold, is, to make | necessary that means exist in that for 
corn unnaturally cheap in other countrie market for furnishing returns to our 


to create a creater ditterence than natu: portations. Nominally, it is done by bi 






would make between the price of corn in | of exchange 
England and the price of corn elsewhe1 the ils of your foreign customers 


Consequently, it has a tendene to make | wul cea soon to deal with you. 







a greater difference than naturally would | what is the effect of the Corn-laws if 
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here and elsewhere; cons quently, it tends | ipply in this wav; which have other c 


between the prime cost of producing our | our manufactures, our merchants have 
manufactures, and the 
ducing manufactures elsewhere; conse- | export large qu yntities of their goods t 
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ind our manufactt 
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laws, whether 
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mv Lords, I will: 


which on 
prepared to 
countries to whie 
apply, they | 
exchange with 
1816 to 1836, 
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greatly increased ; for instauce, the woollen 
cloth exported to Russia in | 
to 316,000/. Well, sixtecn years 
had fallen off two-fiths of that 

and was then no more than 23,0002., but 
the export of wool las greatly increased. In 
27 unt 


later it 


the three years ending in 1s eam 
of the wool exporied was | 
while in the three y. 
had amounted to the enormous quantity of 
3,744,000 lbs. Again, the varn exported 
in 1827 amounted to 
1837, it, like the wool, had ised to 
the large amount of 2,47 The 
fizures which |] bave laid before your Lo: 
ships clearly show, that the exports of t 
raw material has most materially increased, 
while the manufacturing articles has most 


h 
7 


ars e 


mere 
,UUU IDs. 
cd 
1, 

he 


sensibly and alarmingly fallen off. What do 
we find—do we not know, thet im former 
times English buyers re; 


ulated the 
markets of Germ ny, | 


but now German 
Belgian merchantsreculatethe markets ,and 


whole 
ind 


supply themselves ta 


perlectly re 


} 
our exclusion, as fam 


ady to prove by cre 
nesses at you | os 
now illustrate to your Loi 


ee 
Gsnips 


facts—facts which I am ready to prove on 


oath, the establishment of manu/actures 


Aly 
abroad, and. the places where they ar 
established. We know, that the great 
Nottingham, from 


ble Iriet | pre 


staple manufacture « 
which my 1 
tion, bas been for many y 
hosiery. In 1815, t 


the other great stocking mart, 


sented a p Te 
irs stockine 


1 
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lere were in Saxony, 
1.000 stoc ir 


ing frame: this country there were at 


the }00 stocking frames. 


same p 


But at the escent moment in Saxony 


) e | 
KW) stocking 


‘| hey lat 
period arrived at an equality with us. This, 
my Lords, is one particular branch of 
trade, I could show your Lordships that 
spinning machinery has been established 
in various parts of France and the Nether- 
lands. But I should prefer proving it to 
your Lordships in a more satisfactory and 
a more compendious manner. 1 have 
around me in order to see what 
itself is the best test 


there are 


upwal 


frames established. have in tl 


looked 
kind of manufactur 


to try this question, and it immediately | 
occurred to me, that to refer to the supply | 


of machinery to foreign nations is at once 
going to the fountain-head. 


is an almost incredible increase in the 
manufacture of machinery for abroad—if I 
can show that the manufacture of cranes, 
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826 amounted | 


amount, | 


8,000 ibs. | 


ling in 1837, 10} 


154,000 tbs., but in |} 


If I can de- | 
monstrate to your Lordships that there | 
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| spinning-jennies and wheels, is now going 


on by the gross for foreign n tions, I shall 
have demonstrated to your Lordships that 
there is great danger accruing to our m 
nufactures. Hf 1 demonstrate to 
Lordships that a great many 


1 


l } ! 
ments hay en erected abroa 


purpose ot tnakine machinery, | 
demonstrated to your Lordships the nec 
sity for an lnguiry. 
Lords, to prove that 
either 
erection by two 


f am prepared, m 
sueh establicim 
now cXist or are in the cours 
most respectable 
nesses—by two gentlemen who havi 
much alarmed at the falling off of the ma 
nufactures of this country—by two « 

| ‘inen have 
ments, not out of 


they were 


who visited these establis 
any idle curiosity, 


beeause alarmed at being su 


cessfully opposed by foreign manufacture 


in markets which hitherto were their ow 

They are prepared to state, my Lords 
that 
0 itly on th 
} ired 


irze manufactory for machinery at D 


these inufactor cs 


relo7n ou 
inereast they ar 


] ! | 
to state, my Lords, that there 


that there is another at Chemnit 


is worked and ‘rintended by 


lish hands: tha 


much imp 

ment of tha 

establishment 

palace ; tw 

merated are hed in palaces. 

Elberfeldt ther her—at Aix-] 
the: nother, and cach 

them worked by English 

ray your Lordships to observe, that wl 


Chapelle 
: ' 


hands: and 


I sp ik of one manulactory at ea hn 
those places, | spi ak of many—I mig 
say that ¢ very one of them is a manufac 
tory of 


them being a manufactory 
] 


Machinery al 


b cause eaci 
for 


ne, must Supply a gre 


manufactories, 
mManlhe 
numberof manufactories. Spindles, whe Is, 
and cranes, every kind of machinery | 
made at Zurich, and [ prepared t 
prove to your Lordships that they use lit 
less of pig-iron—that no 
less than five tons of pig-iron are melt | 
and used in that establishment at Zurich 
in one day. If your Lordships want 
test—if your Lordships should 
like the test of numbers, I am prepared to 
prove that at Liege there is one manufac- 
tory alone where 4,000 hands are em- 
ployed under English auspices, and set in 


alin 


than five tons 


another 
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motion by English capital. A 
to-night presented a petition, w 
made its impression on the I 
commenting upon it, the nol 
if the Corn laws We 
farmers would be und 
seeking their fortunes 
do not di ny tl 
vation, 

ht to 
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petitioners on! 
only Stat 
give as th 
naturally sensiti 
rally the t 
thoueh natu: 
interested in it 
those who cl 
the apprelhy 
not very Wwe 
a hearing 
if you listen to 
of what may happen—of 


has happened—-of what [ think not likely 
to happe n—how Thi ue I) more d it b ve 
you to hear my. statem 

h ppt 1 d- 

ing—ol wl 

it overwhye 

Statements 

sons who hav 

will not represet 

their apprebensions, th 

fears of wha 

you on oatl 
HecCH, and 

{ iken p! ice. 
emigt ave, 4% 

though 


never 


Impossible. Mv 
is to hear. | onl 


I desire that you 


fancies, and shut: 

truths: that you woul 
apprehensions of what may on 
pl ice, and refuse m 

dence before you « 

tuken place. Let me 

is it natural or desirable, 
mManutacturers 

foreign country? You 

iL a consummation 


prchended, that \ 


inner should Oo abroad 
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produce strict lecal evidence o MS, [;— wh will sive 


can bring testimony to show } his | testimony. One fac nt 


opinion has been held in the highest quar- | to your Lordships by way of blunt 
ters; and indeed, if I wei hi lo 


all your Tordshi 


throwing 
agriculture 
than not 


} 


tion 
Earl, 
\ OT hire 


amptonshir 
i 


’ 





country 

unknown 

there is 

whe >a strong’ 

any alteration in th orn-laws; yet that | average 

noble Earl has a mos ub Matib a No doubt it IS On 
most unflinching opinion, that he is the month of December, 
worse for the Corn-laws. So, likewise, is | average of < e wh 
the 1 


aman 


to h 
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vested in the fund 
of only 3 } pel 
the money Ins 


especially 
happen to D 
tion of | 


their protectin 
time keep Uj 
favour of tl 


servation on 
striking nature. 


) 
} 1 
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implore the b \ 
ships to what I hav 
soucit your attent 

roine to ob 
have stated 
tures, I | 

word 


or whisps 
underval 
essential 
| h ive 
ast 


mine, 
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1825 was 62s. Deducting from that 
period the years from 1800 to 1820, which 
included a period of great scare itv and also 
the period of the deprect ition of the cur- 
In the 
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of America could not shake your dominion 
over the seas, nor the military power of 
France repress the energies of your com. 
merece, Art and manufactures, expos 


t 'g ! 
to the most formidable enemies, | 


rency which led in I8I18 to a rise ’ 

‘ad . . 1 ! aaa ] } pant a “at | 
market price ol erold above the current | flourished and advan ed, and this peo} 
price, until it was restored to a level by Sir | has remained 
Robe:rt Peel’s Bill in 1819 —deduct th ‘| Quos neque Tydides, nec J seus Ac 
vears from the whole pericd, it will leave} Nona ym cem, non u 
the average price of the naining years} When vou thus sce, my Lords 
Ds. which IS exactly Goud. tint price Ot | the ( consequences Were wily \ 

; si da 1 Ff ; oi } : 5 ’ 
erain before 1771. But most true ts thi serve that during those years the p: 

: Nd | | ee + ® e } ry 
saying of Sir Josiah Child, that “at never!of agricultural produce was doubl 


: ee ‘ } ny 
shall bea!l with land, but trade shall suffer; 
5, 
nor ever ill with trade, but land shall teel | 
it.’ The bounty was taken off in 1774, 


and the same period was the most re- 
markable the most | 
the proudes', ! 
nation. Th 

of Wales, teeming with wealth, were first 
fully explored, serving not only to aggran- 


li 


nd 1 ’ 
dise the ir possessors, Dut also to Call int 


mines OF thiS country and 


inerable tools, engines and 
nerat OIS, Engines, and 


} 


Operation 
machines of the most exquisite and power- 
ful description, by which rocks were blasted 
—trees felled—the forests cleared—th 
earth broken up—all rude produce worked 
into the finest 
while at the same time manufacturing in- 


hh “He, ralth 


shapes with infinite skill, 


dustry was exerted to add to t 
which the bowels of the earth yieided, till 
those mighty spinning jennies, and th 

most extraordinary facts of the new powel 
of steam, appeared enlarging the sphere 
of human potency an | elving man anew 
existence and a new dominion on the earth, 
The whole face of nature was changed . 


the whole ispect ol th ( rth ne this Coun 


try became that which it now is, and whi 
God forbid it should ever cease to be, one 
larce, wealthy, industrio Sis expert and 
skilful workshop of the most laborious tl 


most ingenious, and I will add from in- 
timate knowledge, the worthtest, [wish I 


could say the wealthiest, of mankind, 
These were the miracles of manufacturing 
industry. This was the period of manu- 
factories. And yet we were not blessed 
with peace all that while, But in spite of 
broken peace, bearing up against an enor- 
mous and wrongful war, overcoming, by 
the skill aud industry of one class so many 
evils fatal to both, which the profligacy of 
another sort of men would have brought 
upon them—-notwithstanding ten years © 
one war and ten years of another—not- 
withstanding the genius of Washington 


and the success of Napoleon, The ficet 


can you have the slightest doubt t 


seein’, thi nh, that manuiactures wel 


' | 1) , ; 
cause which doubled the rental ol vi" 
] | | ce aw | 
estate inthe realm, | ask your Lords 
on What principle can vou refuse to he 


1 1 


the evidence which I um prepared to tet 
H 


you at your Lordships’ bar, to prove tha 
the Corn-laws are rapidly driving 


from us those verv manufactures which 
ed, in forty years, the value of e\ 
estate in the country. These, my Li 

are the grounds on which I have found 
iny request to your Lordships. I offer 
prove on oath the destruction of the corn- 
trade by the Corn-laws. I offer to pr 

| io. 


fon oath the removal of all security aval 








P ‘ ] 1 
famine by the Corn-laws. | offer to prov 


}on oath the fluctuation of all prices if 


CTIMeS CaUS d by the C ru-la 3 I ofl ' 
prove n oath the equalization of | 
abroad and at home prevented by 
Corn laws 1 ofte to pl VE » oatl 
manufactures destroved by the Cort 

1 offer to prove on oath tl struc 
our export trad ind t closin f 


| } 
laws. My Lords, I thus cl this 
} ! 
endet revidence with Ut game pro} 
i » Wit vit [ set oul that li my 


prove my statements by evidenu at 
1 | ’ 5 
Lordships’ bar, the refusal can 


erounded on one of thre 
-either that, fully’ admitting them 
be all true, you require no evi 
) prove them, or that they are so fa 


. * = 1 
that no possivie evident ecouida D bro 


to prove them; or, that, wh ther tru 

false, the point at issue 1S SO lmmaterial as 
to require no evidence cue way Ol th 
other. My Lords, I know that the two 
latter propositions are altoze her erron 


? . ’ 
ous and impossible to be proved, as | 
] | ‘oO? 
hope IT have shown; and JT, thereto 


conceive that any refusal of yours to heal 
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evidence, can only be grounded on the 
first supposition, that vou admit what | 
have advanced to be ti 

event of your r fusal, I sh 

take my statements to | 

mitted to be true, and on t 

sitions which I hay 

Friend of min 

will, in all pi 
for some alterati 
my Lords, I earnestly 

reject my request; 

Lords, if you do reject 
come when you will say, ‘| 
been for us if we had thoug] 
day will come when this ref] 
too late, and when yout 
not supply the place of a w 

now. When I say this, | am q 
scious that your Lordships 
men, the last in the world, likel 

fluenced by anything bearing 

remote semblance of menace, 

the last man to advance anything wh 
could bear that construction; but at th 
same time, I know that advice is not los 
on your Lordships, but that you are evei 
disposed candidly to take it int 

best and most s 

shall add but one wor 

your Lordships to lis 
the petitioners, who 

be heard, not by counsel 
at your Lordships’ bar. 
tion you ultimately c 


erious considei 


} 
{ 


even that it be tod 
present Corn-laws— 
will, in the minutest 
as often as you will, 
word said agai 
sake do not fort 
you have he ird the evid 

I protest to you, that 
strenuous advocate of 
were the most unalterab 
solution that nothing 
judge against them, if 
beforehand—though th 

a rational determination 
would hardly | 

a judge whose business it 
he decides—but even 
determin: d that 

induce me to 

should deem tl 

part, not as 

go into the inquiry, 


wea proceeding 


’ : 
. oh a 
as the stroneest induce 


for permitting the Investization 
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The Duke of Buckingham would not 
trespass at any length upon their Lord- 
ships’ s’ time, after the very able speech of the | 
noble and r arned Lord, for whose talents | 
he seria a very great respect. It 
was pe rfectly clear to him that the whole | 
gist of the noble and learned Lord’s speech 
was nothing more nor less than a_ repeal 
of the Corn-Laws. The noble Lord had 
eard at the bar | 


of the Hl use, but it was impossible for him 


witnesses to b os 


asked fo 


7 
}) tO GIszuise 


(the Duke of KID } 

from himself the fact that the ultin ob- 
ject the noble Lord was arepeal I tt ¢ 
laws of which he hon Stly aCKN le lore dl 
himselfa firm and strenuous advocate. It 
was imp ssible also not to perceive, that 


the agitation now going on in all the coun- 


trv. was for the sole purpose of creating 
dissension between the manufacturer and 


he ard 


the agriculturist; and when he 
from the noble Lord opposite what his 
opinions were, he could not but recollect 
the opinions of noble Lords and others in | 
another place, who openly avowed their | 
intention of repealing the Corn-Laws. He | 
would take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
pressing his dissent from those opinions, 

| adherence to those laws | 


and his firm 
which he considered were only a just pro- 


; ‘ , is 
tection toa large class of her Majesty’s 
] ' | (s | PD eee 
subjects—a cCiass wh Oo, wnen In dl ress 
anc PGenlty they nr ] | + } t} 
and dithcuity ney appeales to 0th 

; i I 


borne with perfect temper the distresses 


} 
nd reve to wl » they had been sud- 
¢ } } "Ope be ry ' 
jected He now asked the manufacturers, 
sacs ; 1] 
for whom he entertained every possible re- 
spect, how were the English farmers to 


ners if thes pr tectl 
I 


It was impossib 


) 


ne 


with foreig 


duties were taken off. e 


hey could do so, and he would appeal to 
the noble Earl opposite (Spencer), who was 
a practical farmer, and he was satisfied 
that he would agree with him, that if they 
repealed those laws, and took away all 
from the English farmer it 
ssible to compete with 


prot ction 
would be imp 


{LORDS} 


| 


'which its members 


| 
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that a question of that sort, affecting the 
interests of a large portion of the commu- 
jnity, should not have been made an open 
question by the Cabinet, or one upon 
should hold divided 
opinions. All parties in times of diftic: 
and danger look to her Majesty’s Ministers 
for protection and assistance ; but he must 
say, that upon this question the agricu 
tural classes of the country 

to the present Government for eith 
They must look for it from their friends in 
both Houses of Parliament, and from tl 
exertion they would make in their o 


could not i¢ 


behalf. There was another porn to whi 
he wished to call their tis rdsh ips’ atten 
ition. He would remind them of what ha 


| 


| 


que stion was settled by 


taken place in that and the « of r Hous 
Parliament during the last Session. T! 
| Lordshi, ; would rec ollect, that th que 
tion of tithe composition had agitated th 
vy forsome time previously. That 
taking the averag 


count 


of the last seven years, and no sooner had 
that Act received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, and become the law of the land 
than the averages, which were the basis of 
that Bill, and which adjus sted all differenc: 


| between the farme rs, landlords, and Oth 
owners, was at once to be destroyed, 

. . 1 ' ‘ , & . 
the fabric on which it was bu It 


turned. ‘The proposition of the noble Lo 


i : 
was therefore unfair to all the class of land 
owners in that country. He conjure 
untry’s we 


bitants, ar 


them, as the y valued their 


CC 
fare, the Ken ty of its inha 


the stability of the Throne of these realms, 
not to cake aa interest which had al- 
ways been foremost in ine Si { 


| loyalty and aftection for the Thre 
be deprived of that protection and defence 
which they only asked for, because they 
were fairly and Jevitin ately entitled to it. 
He would not tre mpaee further on their at- 
tention, but he felt he should not be doing 
his duty to the country at large if f he had 
not, on taking his seat in that House, per 
formed a duty to those whose confidenc 


those who would grow their grain under | he had maintained forso m iny years. ET 

such superior advantages. With regard | should have blamed himself had he 

to the consumer it YY)? rredl to him t! it a § the r ee " 

falr remuneratine price would not interfere { strenuous protest against ¢ he pri posit n 
hile th |of the noble Lord opposite, and ask 


vith their interests, while the great mauu- 


facturing interests of the country would 
receive that protection to which they were 
fairly entitled. What alarmed him upon | 
| present que tion was, the difference of | 


nion which was said to exist In influen- 
i | int gle and h shonld have WI hed 


| their Lor Iship not to agree to a motion 
{which had for its object the entire over- 
ithrow of the Corn-Laws of that country. 
He disagreed totally with that proposition 
land he adhered firmly to the present 
system of Corn laws- Ih 


wished for no 
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alteration in them, and in 

was supported and guide 

jority of the commerce of 

Heasked forgiveness for tr 

on their Lordships’ attentio 

not sit in that House with 

honestly expressing his « 

the motion of the nol 
Karl S¢ un hope 

tention of the Hlouse 

had been purs 

learned Lord, not 

urged, for arguments 

to the statement wh 

the whole course of hi 

stated what was hi 

posing that evid 

bar. The nobk 

he wished for a total 

the Corn-laws—whetle 

tent with a moderate 

or no duty atall. He 

when the subj et was DI 

another occasion in regard to 

merits, that he (Lord Stan ) 


1 
yope ) 


i 


mich 


allowed to speak his opinion upon t 
neral view of the question, At 


he would confine himself solely 


series of statement 
learned Lord had 
more strongly than him 
duty of that Hous 

to receive tle petition 
afford them every 

tage of establishins 
more, by the argun 
bar, any erievanc 
plained ; but 


i] 


could apply only to 


ii Vv 

first existence there ex 
grievance, and secondly 
lature had the power « f re 
would now proceed to n 
ments of the noble Lord 
asserted, that under t! 
Corn-laws the trade in ¢ 
exist. He would ask wl] 

not, that with a general « 

in the country and abroa 
tion for the last year h 
1,800,000 quarters Mhe 
uninformed in many other 
respect to the price of co 
it might at present, after 
Season, fetch the price men 
noble Lord; but he woul 
assert, that some years age 
could be procure d at Dantzie 2 
quarter, He was also most rrievoush 
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with those countries were interrupted, 
either by edicts from their respective go- 
vernments, or by the occurrence of war, 
the inhabitants of these realms would un- 
much more in danger from 
famine, if they had to depend upon those 
countries for provision than if they could 


: : 
doubtedly be 


, bd 1 
draw them in general, as now, from then 
own resources. Now was it not a fact, 
' " } a ] 
that the soil of this country was well able 
to Ipply its people with food? Why 
| ey } . } | f 
even the noble and learned Lord himself 


admitted, that from 1832 to last yea 


-_ aed 
there had been no limp rtations whatevel 
; ets | hE eee 
of corn into this country He (Karl Stan- 
] 1] ae .. 1 


HO pe ) would now proce adas rap! ity as He 


] } } : i } 
could to disprove the p' iInfs OW which the 


noble and learned Lord had suc¢ essively 
dwelt with so much emphas s the 
ground work of the proposition which he 
expect d their Lordships to ad pt. [t 
Was necessary to do this as caref ly 


. 2 1 ' 
as possible, as there was no othe qu stion 


in which were so deeply involved the in- 
terests of those en ed in commerce, in 
manufactures, in agriculture; and most, 
though last of all, the labourers. One of 
the strangest complaints of the noble and 
learned Lord against the Corn-laws was, 
that they caused a fluctuation of prices. 
At dl he W ld 


{ 
, ) ’ 1 ’ ’ 
acknowledged, that the Corn-laws had not 


agel 


g 
tl 


yuld admit this proposition. He 


In maintaining re 


answered their purpose 
munerative prices to our agriculturists. 
But could it with justice be asserted, that 
the fluctuations were to be ascribed to 
those enactments? Were they not rather 
ascribable tothe measures which from time 
to time had been adopted respecting the 
currency ; and which had had a great in- 


fluence in producing the fluctuations they 


had witnessed in the various articles of 
trade and manufacture ? fay 1822. th 
showed that a Huctuation of not less than 
thirty per cent had taken place in the 
prices of several articles of foreign manu- 
facture, from the very same cause that 
had caused the fluctuations in the 
prices of corn—namely, the alteration in 
the currency. And the argument he and 
others then advanced had never been con- 


ts 


clusively replied to. The noble and learned 
Lord had enlarged upon the benefits that 
would arise from the reduction of a full 
tax of one shilling per quarter on the 
wheat consumed by each individual per 
vear, that being taken as the amount of 
burden imposed on each member of the 
muwunity, by the Corn-laws, Now, no 


{LORDS} 


| present 
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one had spoken more than himself of the 
extreme importance ; the paramount duty ; 
the essential necessity of doing everything 


that was possible to raise the condition of 


the labouring classes of this country; t 
alleviate their distress; to promote and 


secure their welfare, and he could wish tl 


noble and learned Lord to ask any one of 


the labouring class S whethet he could 
consider it the greater boon to have this 
reduction of one shilling a quarter; tl 
was to Say, SU pe sing th party to b 
single man, of one shilling per annum 


1) 
t 
his expcnses—one quarter per annun 


being the average consumption of corn 
each individual; whether he would | 
this shill ne re duction per annum, or whit 


ther he would not rather, for his own 


nefit and advantage, prefer to pay 


shilling more for his wheat, in ordei 
retain the advantage of better waves 


constaut employment. ‘This part of 


' 1! 
Subject was naturally connected w 


another, which, however, no 
fallen from the noble and 
should induce him to mix up with 1 


discussion—namely, the new 


Poor-law, the consideration of which, 


well as many other points, he should 1 


hinw that had 
learned Lord 


serve till this subject came regularly bef 
the House. 
had talked much about the great increas 
He was q 


The noble and learned Li 


of foreign manufactures. 
aware, that in many branches, and 
some, too, which had not been mention 
by the noble and learned Lord, consider- 
able manufactures had sprung up abro 
but did the noble and learned Lord s1 
pose that even if the Legislature d 
lowe rthe price of corn one shilling Vqu 
ter, this would enable our manufact: 
to compete in all cases with those o 
foreign countries ? 

Lord Brougham begved to say he 
not stated one shilling a quarter to be tl 
reduction conte mpl ited. He had put 
hypothetically, and entirely for the sak 
of argument, ‘** Suppose the redu 
were 7s., or 5s., or even Is., or ev 
nothing at all.” But he had not men- 
tioned either Is., or nothin at all, as th 
amount of tie benent he ec itemplat d. 

Parl Stanhope resumed: The nobk 
learned Lord would admit, that es 
though he did speak hypothetically, bh 
had represented one shilling in the quar- 
ter as a great benefit to the people. Now 
he wou'd contend, that in order to attain 
the object which the manufacturers pro 
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fessed to have in view, to enable them to sume a 
undersell the foreigner in his own market, produce. 
the scale of prices and of wages must be credit was 
reduced to the level of those on the con- put forwar 
tinent; and he would contend further, well that it 


that even if the scale were O € jualised, 


our manufacturers would not succeed in 
underselling their foreign competito 
theis own markets, 

reason among others 

retort the noble 

ment upon himself :— 

learned Lord suppose, 

said of the great ine 


in foreign countries, that th 


ments of those co 
compliment to th 
Great Britain, or t 
grasping after gain whi 


the manufacturers of 


imagine the V would 

tion to take place 

Great Britain whicl 

tinguish their ov 

noble and learner 

geniously and judici 

pose, sought to keep 

view of their Lordships—had ent 
stained from at 


modus operandi by 


to be attained; anc 
learned Lord had 
indeed, would it 

point out any legislath 
could accomplish i 

Lord had spoken 
manufacturers bad a 
clusive right and privileg 


not only for these islands 


tensive and populous col 


whole habitable globe, as 

had foreign governments th 

the insanity, to admit such a prey 
assumption, the subjects of t 

would have the baseness to sub 

He was willing to ¢ leration 
every variety of opinion when It was con- 
Scientiously entertained, and moderatel: 
expressed ; but no words could expr 
abhorrence when he heard the fals 

ments that had been put forward to 
labouring classes on the subject « 
Corn-laws, and which he kuew in many 
districts were now suffering the most severe 
privations. The object was, to misrepre- 
sent the end in view, and to ctlect the 
abolition of Corn-laws; they were told, 
that it would only lower rent, and enable 


the labouring classes to procure and con- 
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sent; and though rents had increased, the} not represented in that House—he wa 


average price of corn had not increased. 
But what were the practical results which 
and learned Lord wished them 
»aton any one of his categories ? 
and im- 


he noble 
to arriy 
There were a great many other 


subject, | 


which he she uld have von into, but 
which tl ble and learned Lord had 
entirely overlo Ile had overlooked 
ent iv t Cts ct wi ld b produ dl 
the 1 url Clas DY th rbolition 

e ( | Hen t | ysked, if 

ie] W u on In the price Of corn 

\ y sponding reduction in_ the 
Vv Or tavour, W it a Fence « ld it 
I i to ti l nd wha evil would re-| 
sult? But he would ask what cood would | 
it do them d how then could it be said, | 
that the lal ving classes would be bene- } 
fited? The noble and learned Lord said, | 


e to rest his argu- 


advantage to the labouring 


sure that if an application were made to 
the House of Lords to agree to that mea 
sure, they would never be induced to do 
He could not see what advantag: 
would result from examining evidence at 
the bar, as to the truth or falsehood of th 
abstract propositions involved in this sub- 
ject. It certainly would not lead to ai 


2 tyes ! 
practica be benefi 


SO. 


t 
| result, which could 
o the manufacturing classes, and at t 
same time it would unsettle the minds of 
this count 


classes di 


the agricultural interests of 
scontented 
things. W 
came from 
from on 


eCXIst wv state of 


\ thy t 


| ] | 
wa would make all 
With Lii¢ { 


the ulterior 


learned Lord, or 


prop sition 
and 


1 11 
iis novie 


nobie 
Friends, he should be pre} ire 
to state his opinion on it, and would un 
dertake to show, that the ch inge pro] 
must have an injurious effect on all class 
of the community. 
The Duke of Ra 
trouble the House with more than a ver 
observations. His noble and learned 


hmond would n 


few 


is A é 
Friend had called upon them to hear ev 


dence at the bar, as if this was 


subject, and one on which they had ne\ 

heard any evidence before. If such ha | 
been the « Se, he ould have underst l 
the proposition of the noble and learned ( 
Lord: but he had been tco long in I i 
ment not to know, that by hear \ 
dence, tl would be holding out to 
| country an expectation that they intended ( 


classes but what would become of th 
la 9 I ly of the labourn y classes, that] 
would i thrown out ¢ work in tl LOT 
cultural district Tl would be ex- 
pe 1 to all the hon of distress and 
iam neé \ | il ther \ ot po if 
now bu were other fundamental 
| hat had been left cut of co ley 
ation. Had 1 noble and learned Lord 
| inv { I t that Ww iid b 
} i by a repeal the | -laws O1 
the s { Ireland Pass this 1 1 
me reat agitator might cease alto- 
ther from his pursuits; he might dis- 
lve the Precursor Society and his othe: 
associations, and remain comparatively 


Inactive, for the eftect of the measure 


which was now proposed for the benefit of 
the manufacturers would lead to a revolu- 
tion in th it country. Bef re he Sal di wn 


he must say, that he was extr 
custed at tempts that had been 
| 


} } . 
made to reduce the constitutional autho 


mely dis 


ritv of that House, which he should always 
be most lous to assert But if he did 
n | t House of Commons as at 
Pp t ituted had any right, he did 
not me¢ onstitutional right, or at 

culiar right to maintain any pr vuliar 
judgment on this question—but if that 
House which called itself—but as now 


existing, falsely called itself, the sole re- 


presentatives of the people- -if that House 
| any measure which would have the 
effect of reducing the wages of the labour- 


ing classes, and the labouring classes were 


1) sea 


| 








to reper | these laws, or at le: 


l 
doubted the expt ie ney ol 


| : continuing th ‘ 
Corn-laws. He would not be a party t P 
such a delusion, and he therefore would 
at once move the direct negative to th g 


motion of the noble and learned Lord , 
The noble Lord had eloquently endeay- t 


oured to show them, that the interests r 


and well-being of the agricultural interests a 
was mixed up with those of the manuta a 
turers. This he did not for a moment y 
deny Th noble Lord also told th t| 
House of the loss that the manufactu U 
sustained in foreign markets; and that, p 
notwithstanding all the improvements that t| 
had been made in machinery in this coun- p 
try, and the improvements in manufac- t} 


tures, foreigners were enabled to produ th 
articles at a cheaper price than the people ci 
of this country; and that, therefore, ou! 
foreign trade was declining ; but, in th h 
first place, this was accounted for by th ay 
Legislature having allowed the exporta g1 


: . : are ly 
tion of the raw material; and, secondly pl 


— 
—_ 
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because foreign countries were now at|terest was at such a lowebb. Ii 
peace and enabled to attend to manufac-{ were so, he shoul ke to | 
turing industry. But the noble and| much money was procured fot 
learned Lord said nothing as to the effect! railroads through all parts of tl intry, 
of the repeal of the Corn-laws, on that | and when new docks were | t 









































most important, and indeed the best por- | Liverpool, and « p! 
tion of the present consumers of English were e1 


manufactures—he meant the home market. | could | recels 

Again, if they succeeded in reducing t hy served this 

rate of wages of labour, all EXpcricl not LiCY I u 

showed, that it would b 

extent than the reduction in the price of 

corn. He asked, if tl la rers got ii : ( ind 
shillings a-week less than at pl 

could get their corn five shillings ¢ 

what difference could it be to tl But 


if this were the case, the condition of the | farmers of th intry, a V ae 
labouring classes, instead of being better, | the lal y ny thousands of 
would be much worse than at presen . n lb | f 


they would not get their clothes or other | they repealed t 
articles ch aper. The noble and learned | motion with a direct nega 
Lord went further, and said, that it was 
for the interest of the agriculturists that | learned Lord has stated the conclu 
they should repeal the Corn-law 

that he did not think, that it would h | mit 

lessen the price ol bread, But was this | 1 
said out of doors? Was it Mil 

they would be able to induce the | his 
or the working men to sign t 

for the total abolition of t ( 


or indeed « ny class t th S. 

if they were t told that t that t 
bread would be cheaper? | | 

part, he believed, that 

Corn-laws would | if } Vv t | t : | 
result, that in many pat the country | y las t 
a great portion of the land lo 

of cultivation. If they repeal these | forward this ( 
laws, it would be impossible to collect the | with the wishes of others t ccord- 


greater portion of the taxes that were paid ! ance with the suggestions of his own mind, 
now. Who paid the malt-tax, the land- |The noble Lord is not convinced that it is 
tax, and many other taxes that he could | absolutely necessary that we s| o 
name? Could it be denied, that they fell | this uiry. The noble and learned | 
almost solely on the agricultura! interest ? | has made a very | rf 1 | 

and what other class in the community | Lordships, at the s time | t say 
would submit to be taxed in this way? If, | that, in course 

then, they repealed the C | 
must take otf those bur 
press on the agriculturists, so as to enable | spirit with which | hav 
them to compete with foreigners. He re- | him address y I 
peated, that he knew m ny thousand acr 
that would be thrown out of cultivation if | a ih ) i 
this measure passed; and if, under these | under th ' 
circumstances, a year of dearth should 
happen, it would be a famine indeed, for 
he did not suppose they would compel the | arrayed against hit Bee the more 
agriculturist to continue to cultivate tl clear the facts he stated, t re certain 
ground at a continued loss. He was sur-| the propositions he had laid down, the 
prised to hear, that the manufacturing in- | more obvious his reasonings and the more 
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deciled his facts, the less cround is there | sions to be drawn from their eflects, ai 
for the inquiry he has proposed, and the {known to your Lordships, and can be a 
less necessity has he proved for proceeding | well decided upon by yourselves as b 
in the course which he has recommended. | hearing all the evidence that the nob 
My Lords, I entirely agree with th noble | and learned Lord proposes to have pre 
and learned Lord, that I am sure this] sented at your Le rdships’ bar. That woul 
House would not decide on a question of | substitute inquiry for decision just at t 
this great in portance L question of su h | moment we are ripe for the consideratior 
material and vital interest to all classes in| of this subject in any way the noble ar 
this country and this community yues- | learned Lord may think proper to bi 
tion in hu such d p ind general in- | it forward rhe result, then, of agree 
terest is felt d which so materially | to the present motion will only be tl 
affects them without full consideration, | delaying and impeding the business of t] 
without a full hearing of all part on t House, and leading them into imtermina 
hiect, 1 without a full conside: yn of | ble disputes and inquiries involving a y 
ill the arguments which can be add lin | variety of subject [In point of fact, tl 
order to inf] vour | Iships’ determ reeing to this motion will be nothn 
nation. But then we are t them inthe | more nor less than going into an inqui 
manner which may } pest t th { t! of the whol Ifouse into the state of t 
ind for tl petit C1] Let} nation, for it could not be confined to 
us not thi in the way of t ereata 1 | biect, but tl Hlouse must necessa 
important tion usel é I ment | go into an investigation of the state of 
and impedi ts by this incuirs vour!| commerce, the manufactures, and t 
Lordships’ bar; for I declare, if I wished | agriculture of the country, and it we 
in any man to deter or post) the | also involve them in many _ political 
measure f 1 wished to cast del on} quirics. Vor, if evidence be produced 
ind parliamentary discu 1 of } one side, we shall be obliged to h 
the ju stion—if I wished to | rpl x} evidence en the other side; and vy 
and | it if I wished to endea-]| shall thus be led into an inquiry whi 
vour to embarrass in an inextrica-|can be productive of no good, 
ble maz f conflicting facts d opi- | which must produce a great waste of tim 
nions, | lon’t kno 1 bett I ! by which would elve no satisfaction tot 
which it could possibly | done than} country Therefore, if the House do 
havin this INqUITY t! bar Of vour] cons nt to go into the inquiry this nig 
Lordships’ House. What is that which th it will not be thought that it arises fi 
noble Lord has stated which we are to] any indisposition to hear evidence, or fi 
Inquire into WV | is there in the way] desire to avoid the subject, but from 
of fact that is not either perfectly obvious, | intimate conviction, that the present 1 
or that Is tin it f so difficult of proof tion has mistakenly been recommend 
thar it is Imp¢ ssible to be aseertained ? Is} and that the object which the pr moters ot 
it not evident that we should be hereby] this motion desire may be better obtaiwed 
involved in a mass of inquiry without aid | in another manner than that proposed, and 
or determination. The noble Lord says, | therefore I for one shall resist the prop 
we must engage in the inquiry unless we] sition of hearing evidence at the bar of tl 
are prepared to admit, that all which has} House. I do not mean on the present 
been stated is either obviously true or false, | occasion to go into the general argument 
or perfectly immaterial. Is it because | of the Corn-laws. I have already stated 
nothin ] it to be 


has been stated which is imma- 
terial—is it because nothing which has 
been stated is obviously false, but that 
en stated which is obviously 
exists upon this subject, that we are to go 
into this inquiry? The question of these 
laws is not a new one—as the noble Duke 
says, they have been long sufficiently in- 
vesticated and inquired into—it is not a 
new subject, but the whole question as to 
their operation, influence, and the conclu- 


and because a difference of ¢ pinion 


my opinion, that it is n 
so much new facts that we require 
inferences from the facts that we now have, 


which we could consider and determine on 


without having any further evidence. 
Upon the ¢ 
intention to go into any argument on t 


The noble Lord has 


ly 


eneral question, it is not n 
he 
pres nt occasion, 
mentioned a great many facts, but the 
whole of his speech consisted not so much 
_ of the statement of the facts to be inquiré d 
{into, as it did in inferences from those 
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facts and opinions to be derived from them | 
—opinions which your Lordships can here 
consider and determine upon without any 
further evidence. Undoubtedly, the noble 


Lord urged a 


forcibly. I do not agree with many of tl 
opinions he has professed on this occasio 
At the same time in a great deal of what 
the noble Lord has s , noone can but 
concur. The noble Lord adverted amone 


other things to the tan pering Ww th th 
currency, he ivs, has been t 
cause of many evils to this « 


whi h 


which he says, took | 


| ; ! 5 j= & 
revolutionary war, in which t > country 


was engaged in the cours the last 
century. Unquestion ibly, that tamy 
with, and depreciating of, tl curt 

was of great consequence, But w 1 that 
is talked of, we must recollect, tl 
no country furnishes any history, of any 
example, of going through such changes 
without experiencing something of that 
nature. ‘The noble Lord said, t 

to the metallic standard was mad 

too much haste and too much vi ce; | 
remember the*predictions very weil, but | 
thought it right then, and. st th 
richt, to have acceded to that measu 
My Lords, my experience at that tin 1S 
made mea little shy as to such experi- 
ments, and I know not the etlect of th 
measure which the noble ay iL 
proposes, and I shall be very cautious 
before I take another suc} p in t! 
dark, utterly ignorant of what I 
doing. The noblk ind | ed | | 
towards the end of his speech, 

very wise and prudent observations dd 
which he himself adhered to through t 
course of his speech, which, indeed, 
characterised throughout by great temper 
and moderation and judgment—l mea 
the observations in which he alluded t 


the impropriety of drawing comparisons 


and distinctions between one class of th 
community and another. But the nobl 
and learned Lord, after making thes 
observations, was pleased to make some 


allusions to a noble Friend of mine, in 
which he stated, that the opinion that my 
noble Friend formerly expressed was dif- 
ferent from that that be now held with 


respect to the Corn-laws, and 
noble Friend had also m: 
tions as to the superiority of t! 
tural classes over the manufacturing popu- 
lation, as regarded their morality. 


that my 


ide some all va- 


1e agricul- 


Con- 


sidering the variety of opinions that have | the long 
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rreat many statements very {ad 





18} LT iu HZ 
been expressed on t ibiect of the Corn- 
laws—the many chat s of opinion that 
have taken pla mone the most eminent 
men on this subject— I think that it Is no 
liserace tomy ble Friend, if the variety 
of facts nd observatior ind arguments 
that have b | luecd on this subject 
within la lew irs I ld have pro- 
la < ! t his m } ind 
lt me ( or tl pu he 
I V nt ta I VV respect t the 
bilit id moral superiority 
0 ‘ ilat ver the in- 
ts of manufact ne towns, I will 
that this pinion of 
\ Smith | theref t s no dis- 
th p I my nol Friend to 
S I mt! d this fault, 
ff \ »ble and learned 
Lord S, d i very splendid 
! W I} that eloque : i with 
| reat ] it he possesses, 
I s y Of this country In 
I { S \ Has now 
) to ft | sel l Now, I 
ve that thet VS passed about 
that 1 
| B | sent act was 
lu ma \ rwards 
\ t VW , - But an act of th 
| foundec ) t same 
| , was | about the period 
| t I t gave p tion to 
f t « id that v isthe 
n | the ris Pp sperityv of 
e ( ’ I do irgue, how- 
ve t S m of ( laws wasthe 
rity of tl Int , but 
I that it did VE ious im- 
| | FY { pros t\ With 
» t! t hi { re ion corn 
( Ss | | I it were th prices 
tw t co lb port Lh re, these 
jues is which could only be de- 
( lL by exper , and all inquiries on 
t ! t would only leave us just where 
we V This was so tl 1 with re- 
card to the questions as to the rich lands 
in P inia, Volhynia and the Ukraine, 
11 s to whet r not the ere situ- 
ited 1p rable forests through which 
thoere were no ri ids, t vidence could 
not be ol avery Satislactory nature, or of 
2 character on which they could very much 
y Allusions id been made to the 
state of foreign manufactures: no doubt 
they had greatly advanced, and the pros- 
perity of many had much increased during 


; 


eriod of peace; many of them 
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however, formerly existed in a most 
thriving condition, and in many instances, 
also, the continental manufacturers pos- 
sessed advantages for carrying on their 
operations not inferior to those possessed 
by the manufacturers of this country. 
Whether in many instances the continental 


fLORDS} 
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doctrine too hastily, as it would go to con 
demn much that has passed, and to render 


| many future operations difficult, and many 
| great questions utterly impracticable. | 


| know, that all the arg 


iment foes on one 


| side of this question. I know it is a ques 
tion on which much eloquence may b 
expended, also on one side; but, 1 \ 
Lords, it is a que yn as to which all th 
practical sense, all the utility is on 1 
othe r side. ] know there Is much lik WI 
the noble Lord said as to governments 1 
making up their minds on questions 
public right—that it is a vile thing to sa- 
crihes it principles to the mere ke 
ing a government together. [| should hav 
jthought, however, that the noble and 
{learned Lord’s experience would hay 


‘taught him, 
l togeth« r 


; times 


manufacturers had been raised and been 
enabled to carry on mies trade by the 
help of the Corn-laws of this coun- 
try, they had no facts within thei 

grasp at pr sent by which they could 

arrive at a_ satista tory conclusion. | 

admit, as I did on a former occasion, 
that the state of our Corn-lay and 
of our timber Jaws materially afiects us 
in our negotiations a foreizn nations, 
whenever que stions of reciprocity are the 
subject of them. Their effect is an answer 
we are met with on all such occasions, 
But this by no means proves—on the con- 

trary, | very much doubt the fact—that 

our Comtens have been the means of 
raising up the manutactures of foreign 
nations. Still less is it proved, or estab- 
lished as a consequence, that if we repeal 
our Corn-laws the effect will be to throw 
down the manufacturing system that has 
been by some means or other raised up | 
abroad. Such a result would be mor 

than ever doubtful and inc ipable of proof 
ifa repeal of those laws were conceded to 


the mere feelings and wishes of the peo- 


ple, instead of proceeding fi 


rate conviction of their partial and re- 
pressive operation on trad My Lords, 
I had not intended to say so much, I 
had intended to confine myself to the 
mere question of whether ot not evidence 


should be heard at your Lordships’ bar on 
this question—a course which I think 
useless, prejudicial, and disadvantageous 
to the objects of even the promoters of the 
Opposition to the Corn-laws. Vhile I 
was, a short time since, absent from the 
House, I understand, that the noble 
(the Duke of Buckingham wed, that 
the agricultural interest not have 
much confidence in a Government which 
declined to take up a question of such 
importance as this. The noble and learned 
Lord also, on a recent occasion, uleed 
in some severe strictures and animadver- 
sions upon what he declared to the 
impropriety of Government avowing a 
division of opinion in the Cabinet on creat 
questions, making them in fact what are 
called open questions. I would advise the 


Duke 


\ 1 ] 
) deci 


could 


ind 


| 
Ue 


that to keep the Government 
is very necessary, though at som 
not very easy. Some years ago | 
should not have been surprised at this d 


claration of principle on the part of th 


noble and learned Lord, but knowing, that 
lthe noble and learned Lord has been sin 
| thena Cabinet Minister, I confess I am sui 
| prise d, that he should express himself so 
adverse to keeping a Government in offi 
by a partial sacrifice of opinion on th 
| part of some or all of its Members. When 
we recollect, too, that I Liverpool's 
nt, a Government which last 


| Governm 


| 





| ber, 


} 


1812 to 1827, which conducted th 


country to the en | ol ihe oreatest war | 
vl Lit h , she ever was eng wed, and 
through _ unparalleled difficulties of t 
peace that followed—a Government whi 
on the very measure that was during th 
years most the object of the ni tional 
tention and most in dispute, and which 


therefore most demanded the attention of 
the Government a Government—!] 
think, that the noble and learned Lord 
little too premature in his declaration— 
that all open questions are discreditable, 


as 


always prejudicial, and always to be 
avoided. The noble and learned Lord 
said, he had always viewed such things 
with discust; but I was engag red for many 
years with the noble and learned Lord o1 

a great question, one on which the sam 
division occurred in the opinions of the 


on those occasions | never 
heard any expression of disgust whatso 
ever fall — the noble Lord. IJ remem- 
e always very glad to have the 
support of yaa who agreed with us, and 


that we were always very much offends od 


Ministers, yet 


we we 


noble and learned Lord not to adopt this | with those who were against us; but I do 
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not remember, that we ever thought it ne- | any concessions uy the main question 
cessary to express, or that we entertained, when brought fairly under their consi- 
any disgust as to the practice hi alludes deration. j noble and learned Lord 
to. My Lords, | do s Ly, consid mong th id ther on th subiect of 
difference of opinion that « sts on t ry in t h what v v that 
question - considering the ma lin | He v pre- 
which it atlects va IS gg t interests, p ECO} \ and sucl 
that it is one of th which, my oO] | \ tio! at 
ion, may as well be left for the imy | Lordships’ I $ cas 
and unbiassed decision Parliament, a L, conse d evi« 
any other that can possibly ce et; n nd 
[ have nothing furths ; | | Sal wo'd to 
on the present motion. On t per cours 
question [ trust your Lordsh | | 10} he C¢ 
It unnecessary for me to enter, | the other 
The Duke of Wella hoped, i ra ! : upon a pell- 
the utmost attention wou ng a great public question, 
their Lordsh ps t the exl t \ u \ hoy tion 1) Inquiry was had 
which the noble and learned Lord com- Commi the whole House. The 
menced his speech—to th ) m t of that ion h been held out 
which had been advanced in the com t l icement to ure 
the debate, and that they would d of a similar mode of inquiry 
thing in their power t y ( to such this qu H is quite cert in, 
decision as might be most consistent, not \ | nd lea 1 Lord 
with the interests of one class or of : n ilar m of pro- 
other class, but with the i sts of 1 pted in that Hou 
community at la Phe noble and ( V V the same ends 
Lord, in addressing their Lords t ticularly when he 
this subject, certainly | l i tha saction, 
he had also appeared to shed, show- 
Viscount, to have pat ( ding 
that part of the subject which related 1 would be 
the proper and tech f se persons 
their Lords! ips—namely, the 1 ted upon a 
inquiry which he pro} | 5 t history, 
to adopt. ‘That mode of in ry Ln extras s hand, 
lieved to be enti ly \ \ W Nel ve that 
He did not belicve, that there w in- S Sup} x that delay 
stance to be found of a committ ro. V l . i on the 
whole House being moved for to receiv ry, t juiry wouid b celerated 
petitions and to take them into consid mu s possible by the adoption of 
ation by the examination of witnesses at. s 4 cours d that the results wou!d 
the Bar of their Lordships’ Hous¢ H ered lite certain by clamour 
did not think there was a single instance t than by calm and fair investigation 
upon record of such a proceeding IY I iid read what 
positively convinced he was, that t pre- h to w | lluded said upon 
sent was a case in which, above all othe: n whi reir Lord- 
they should refuse to establish such ( S w inpossible it 
precedent. A precedent they had, cer- to adopt such e of in- 
tainly, in the other House of Parliame: IC y 1 a subject 
but he thought he should | ble to sh it portance, and in which 
to their Lordships, ¢] il they wou \ W! V \ { sts ( inv ved. It 
in following it. He would here « rv 20th of April, 1812, 
that he quite agreed with the noble Duk Li creed without a division to 
who had spoken from the cross Ben h vident of the petition ; 
when he said, that they ought not to l- | f the ing ie side of th peti- 
sent to the proposed inquiry solely on the | t conducted by two 
ground that they should not encou Men tha 1 night presented new 
the notion, that they intended to make | operations, new defeats to the orders in 
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council, new advantages fiom the Oppo- 
sition by incidental debates on petitions 
presented, by discussions arising on the 
evidence tendered, and by other matters 
broached occasionally in connexion with 
the main subject; that the Government 
at first conceiving and hoping, that the 
clamour raised out of doors against their 
policy would subside, endeavoured to gain 
time and put off the hearing of the evi- 
dence; but that the party anxious for in- 
quiry kept steadily to their purpose, and 
insisted upon calling in witnesses at the 
earliest possible hour; that they at length 
prevailed so far as to have it understood, 
that the hearing of evidence should pro- 
ceed daily, at half-past four o’clock, and 
continue at least until ten, by which 
means they generally kept it on foot till a 
much later hour, all but those who took 
a particular interest in the proceedings 
having previously left the House.” In 
that case they had to do with the orders 
in Council and an act of the Government; 
but here they had to deal with an Act of 
Parliament. Possibly that might have 
been a regular proceeding where it took 
place ; but in their Lordships’ House it 
certainly would not be so, for there was 
ny precede ut to sanction it, He 
contended, contrary to the opinion of the 
nobie Viscount, that such a proceeding 
would be one, 
celerity and force. He, however, en- 
treated their Lordships not to lose time 
upon this question; he entreated them to 
consider it upon each and all of the 
grounds stated by the noble and learned 
Lord, and to come as speedily as possible 
to such a decision as would, accord- 
ing to the best of their judgments, be 
consistent with the public interest at 
large. He had always regarded it as 
one of the most important questions that 
could come under their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. 
Corn-laws might be traced, as was stated 
by the noble Viscount opposite, to so dis- 
tant a period as 1773; but the object 
of those laws most undoubtedly was, as 
enacted in the year 1804, to give protection 
to the agricultural interests of the country. 
Our agriculture, therefore, had enjoyed 
that protection for the last thirty-five 
years—a fact which was alone a sufficient 
reason forfproceeding with great caution 
to make any alterations which could inter- 
fere with interests which extended over such 
@ vast portion of the country, and which, it 


} ; 
likew ise 


{LORDS} 


not of delay, but one of | 


The origin of the existing | 
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might indeed be said, affected all classes 
| of her Majesty’s subjects. Many persous 
{no doubt, were of opinion, that an altera- 
| tion should be made from a shifting duty, 
las it was called, to a permanent duty, 
But jet it be recollected that, the reduction 
of that permanent duty, even a trifle too 
much might involve the country in th 

utmost difficulty by rendering the cultiva- 
tion of the soil impossible, and thereby 
ruining a vast class of industrious and, at 
present, happy people. If, by any mis 
fortune, they were to make such a mistake, 
it was impossible to say what might be th 

'eatent of the alteration, nay of the revolu- 
{tion of property which would follow. It 
was very easy to calculate, as the noble and 
learned Lord had done, the consequenc 
to the consumer of the loss of 7s. or ? 

jor of Is. upon the price of a quarter of 
i'wheat:; but if the noble and learned Lord 
‘would look to what had taken plac 
between the yeal l8l4and yea 1822, and 
'from that year down to the vear 182 


when this Bill was passed, he would find 


ithat a ve ry small importation of corn into 
this country had, at different times, pro- 
duced very extensive distress amongst the 
agricultural s; that that importa- 


interests 
tion sometimes occasioned by a rise ol 
price, at other times by the interference 
of Government and again by other circum. 
stances, had so affected those interests, 
that Parliament was at leneth obliged to 
adopt the principle upon which the existing 
law was founded. He firmly believed, th 
they could not change that law without in- 
curring the risk of imposing upon th 
agriculture of the country the greatest 
possible innovation, the inevitable cons 
quence of which would be distress, if not 
absolute ruin, from an extensive revolution 
of property. The law was originally 
established to give protection to agricul- 
ture, and without that protection it could 
not be prosperous. The noble and learned 
| Lord had taken great pains to prove, that 
| the law had not ensured a uniformity of 
price. He confessed that he could not 
{see how a uniformity of price was to be 
}ensured in any country, upon a 
}modity, the price of which must neces- 
sarily vary with the produce. In_ this 
| country the produce varied in price, some- 
{times to double the amount. It was quite 
| impossible to provide against a fall in price 
when there was an increase of produce. 
The noble and learned Lord said he would 
pick out particular days of particular 
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years at which the price of corn had been | less than 6,394,065 ewt. imported from Ire- 


enormously high; but if he were to view 


that part of the subject upon a wider basis, increased rather 


from the passing of the present law 
instance, to the year 1835, he woul 
that the fluctuations, except in the 


year, had been very tridine indeed. ‘Taking 
the average price of the vear 1828, he 
would find that it was 64s. 6d.; ol 
1829, 67s. Od.; of 1830, 66s. 10d.; of 


hear, “s28-2 OF. S32. ‘6%s. 2k: of 


1833, 66s. 5d.: of 1834, 54s. 9d.; and 


of 1835, 42s. 3d. the average of thos 
ten years being 56s. 4d. He therefo 

said, that the present law had b it 
the price as nearly as it was poss to a 
steady mark. The noble and learned 
Lord had made an assertion which appeared 
to him, from the papers he held in 


hand, and to which he would call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships, rather extraordi- 
nary. and learned Lord had 
said that one of the consequences of thy 
present law destroy 
Now, he begged to inform the noble and 
learned Lord, that in the twenty y 
which elapsed from the year 1815 to 1835, 
there were imported from foreign countries 
into Great Britain, J the different 


under 
laws, o, 128,589 quartel sof whe if, Making 


‘The noble 
was to 


ars 


an average of 401,361 quarters a y 

The importation even upon the averag 
very 
scarcity it was enormous. 


was considerable; but in years of 


instance, it amounted to 1,000,029 quar- 
ters; in 1830, to 1,000,493 quarters ; and 
In 831, to 1,000,034 quarters. Talk ot 


the destruction of trade having bi 
effected 
another interesting 
this paper. Not only 
proved to be beneficial in 
trade was 
have operated very advant 
regard to the 
Itappeared that from 1815 to 1855, 
period of twenty years, 6.585.242 quar- 
ters were imported into this country from 
Treland, b lier 3kS.oOrs 
annually. This averave had been increased 
in latter vears. In 1830 th 
thus imported was 515,888 quarters ; 
1831, 552,740 quarters. The Act, the: 
fore appeared to have effected all the pur- 
poses fur which it was framed, increasing 
not only the trade but increas! 
its growth in Treland. 


by the measure in 

result 
Was 
r¢ sp ct 
in corn, but it ilso shown t 
izeously with 


: 
trade in corn with [relat 


an average of 


antity 


in corn, 


Besides this quan- 
Q4 6905 ew. ol 


tity of wheat, there was a 
foreign Hour imported, while there was not 


land ; so that the measure appeared to have 
than repressed the trade 
Juld now proceed to make 
n the complaints which 
by the noble Lord with 


lu Wieat. [1 
in observatio! 
had been mad 


misfortune of the 


respect to the merchant 
to whom he had alluded as having im- 
lare l ity of wheat which, 
sequence of the fall t market, 

lt conseguent rise in the duty, he 
lized t ice in bond, where the 

I f ke O° it ultin y exceeded 

va \c r to the noble Lord’s 
tement. the 1 chant brought the 

0 in expense, includ- 

o fre Lin nce, of 42s, per 

, | B ham—47s.) The 
cost of o juarter on its arrival 
! t is 4 nd the merchant ex- 
pect to a ist 72s. for it, the duty, 


it the period o s effecting the purchase, 
8) iz Only Is. juarler. Now, 
' ition. ‘The 
would have ma the diff 

and 72s. had the Spe 
The speculation, 


that wasa 
Gentleman 
between 
culation suc- 
hows ver. did 


nce 
t/s. 


ceeded. 


not answer; t! : price fell and the duty 

rose. Vost p! bably the price had fallen 

in the same way as it had « during the 

| ecks; and if so he might have 

.very ! lerate loss. 

Lord B The fact was this, 

port shut by the price hav- 

ine fal , Wille the grain was on the seas, 

ind upon its ling port it became liable 
t lu i 22 Sid. per quart < 

Phy Duke f Wellington. Then it 


be i. very long time on the 
passace. No d ubt, 


the merchant would, 
iecording to t statement of the noble 


nd learned Lord, have incurred a loss; 
but he certainly did intend to make a 
cood thing of it, and under the circum- 
stances it was not at all unreasonable, that 
| should b expected to submit to the 

ss in which his speculation ended. The 
question should be taken into consider- 
ition on @ ral grounds and with a view 


to the benefit of all classes in the commu- 


nity, irticular interests. It was 
SS it this great change could 


ta pla hout a repeal of many of 
those charges (as had been remarked by 
the noble Duke on the cross bench) which 
the landed interests were now groaning 
was of opinion, that the agri- 
l \ a great country like 
this sl ould be ¢ irefully fostered : and he 


ul prosperity of 
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must honestly recommend to their Lord- | 


ships not to withdraw from it their warm | 
encouragement. Let them never forget, 
that in the course of the last thirty-five 
years, during which the agricultural in- | 
terests of this country had met with that 


encouragement, not only had they brought 
that great war to which the nob 
had referred to rmination, 

found their way out of the greatest mis- 
fortune 
during that war—he alluded to the alter- 
ation in the currency 
(by paying off the int 
of debt, | 

to an 
say how much ; and they h id nly to per- 
severe as they had done in t 
which they w | orale find tl 
selves extricated from the difficulties of 
the moment by which they might be sur- 
rounded. 

Lord Brougham thought it necessary to 
correct one or two very great mistakes 
which had been fallen into by some of the 
noble Lords that had addressed their Lord- 


its te but had 


which, he thoug 


! 
enormous amount he was a 


oul 


{LORDS} 


on his part from a disinclination to ente: 


le Viscount | 


and they had redu ea tne taxes! ta 


| did not 


ships. Their Lordships seemed as if — 
did not wish to hear the reply, but th 
must and should hear it, whether ae 
liked it or not. That was nothing to tl 
House of Commons. He was glad to hear 
the noble Duke’s statement as to the} 


felicitous situation in which this country 
was placed after a war of unprecedented 


extent. The noble Duke ha 
having off 


a hundred millions of the debt. | 


There could be no doubt, that the taking 
off the interest relieved the burthens of | 
the people, but they could no take credit 


for paying off so large an amount. Thi 


| dull, 


J 
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nag oe subject. If his argument wer 


was from the nature of the sub. 


ject sin which he was arguing. It was 


an exceedingly dull subjec t, and one 


hear him, and that he had 


over-willing 
rform: but 


t grateful, he was d 
termined to accomplish. If he had not 
taken the lively views one noble Lord ha 

iken, not so . imorou not so drol} 
but as comforta { bimself, as easy 
to h self. for n Ing Vas e@asi 
dealing with a subject than to pas 
it over on one side—and it was ea 


difticult to 
tur il 


it would be 


in pri 
discuss it, and it was just as n in 
their Lordships felt not very 
with it, and these things alto- 
Lord out of 


him to 


proportion as 
i 

to deal 

ether tended to get the noble 

the difficulty, instead of enabling 

put an end to it. Now, as to what the 


abie 


noble Duke had addressed to himse If, 
noble Friend Rx the noble Pinca t 
above all a 
stood his statements, when they said 


apply himself to the aie whic 


he was bringing before the House, namely 
whether evidence should be heard. H: 





really thought he had wsque ad nausean 
said, t he offered to prove his cas 
bv evidence. That was the whole burden 
of his son How could any perst i 
iroue in favour of receiving eviden 
more strongly than by saying = h 


are important facts which bear on th 


noble Duke sa id also talked about the re-} question, which are material to the ques- 
duction of taxation. It was true, that a! tion, which go to decide the question— 
very great amount of taxes had been | they are not impossible of proof—you ad- 
taken off, and during the time that the| mit the materi ity of them, you admit th 
noble Duke was in power and those with] truth but won’t allow me to prove thé 
with whom he was associated, the Mini-| truth. That was the most complete 


sters had taken off millions in 
income tax alone. The noble Viscount at 
the head a her Majesty’s Government had 
stated, that he had because he 
was so dull in his statem would 
have very extraordinary him 
to have been otherwise. Thi Vis- 
count said, he did not argue the caus 
with the warmth with which he usually 
did any case that he took 

Now he must tell that 
that he was extremely 
thought there was 


some 


a bad case 
nts. 
for 


? 
noble 


been 


an 
noble 
mistaken if he 
ant of 


any W argument 


intere t in. | 
V ‘eon 


the | 





said his 


eard. But, 
all agree, more or less, 
but not as to the conclu- 
Duke, and the 
another part of his 
h id for the 
Lordships indeed, 
ts on which he relied. There 
difference than this. H 


he 
Friend, 
as to the facts, 

But the noble 
Vis 
ch, when he 


part—every one of thei 


sequitur ever 


noble We 
SIONS. 


‘ 


noble count, at 


eotten first 
denied the fac 


no less 


was a 
said, they could not import wheat from 
Dantzig under 46s. or 47s. Now that 
was very important. THis noble Friend 


Opposite SA ad. that he was ready {o prove 


th if 


| was extremely difficult, and required a 
'oreat deal of statement ard facts, which 
were of themselves dull in their nature. 
He saw that their Lordships were 1 
| 


















allowed to exami 
or the other, but 


side pair ¢ iF w 


Now his statemen 


average of fifty \ 

witnesses were rt 

average, Wheat ¢ 
Dantzic for less t] 
here for Jess than 
said, that it would 
at the bar, that it 
that House. Tle 


that the House was 


dence before it t 


subject. The nobli 
Lordships were excessively 
was sorry that he hac 
pleasantry, that it was neit 


than a gambling traffic, and that a per-| seen the practice—that one Minister might 
son wanted to make 4 1 
whereas in a wholesome 


be satisfied with a1 
the noble Duke sa 
very long vo" 
action could not 
then their Lordsh 
was a voyage of 
age was taken ev 
enough to mak 
If th y doubted the 


with evidence to pre 


the House. The 
that two lines ha 


it was very difficult to s 


The noble Viscout 
whole matter fairly 


ine too long, and int 


of the House. What | 
House ? Were they in the [lous ol \ \ } ie . 4 esult of his ob- 


Commons? Why, 
here, but the busi 


dinners, for he neve 


done in this 
the Session. ‘Th 
came to what he ec 


of the qui stion. Th 
that he was surprised tl 


recollection of the 


and the difficulty of kee 


Government: and 
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that not to be the case. 
prove that he was rig 
noble Viscount behind 
bourne), you are at issu 
ant fact decisive of 
what was the conc 
noble Viscount vault 
manner? Why, that 


Now, said the} particular diffi ties to which tl nobl 
1 4 | | } 
im (Lord Me =| Viscount had ] i, and nl had 
, } | 
pon an import-} ma m merrs it I \ unt 
question. At that he knew t difficulties there 
~* , \ . , ; ' ¢ did not 
i | } i 10t, 
his 4 ti ¢ 4 aet se__he 
, 
| ) fancy t it was: 
; ' e j 
i l 
‘ ' S m t orrect 
P Was 
mad Corn-laws, 
] j as Fe- 
\ { felt it 
’ 
| 
‘ ‘ 


i Lic 

S l { S lieved 

i { | } r- 

V ise S ( f S ‘ t name, 

‘ { 1 ’ M ml Ss to 

r | tween t t i t} Is 
1 t l I t ; of on 

> feared it : t ngth of the 


1 
e@ DY 
, | uD tion of 

t , | 
lel A with the 

Viscount N i l [ \ i 

he had | ( 
0} ’ q af t is to 
ping togeth { I ( sfal f nination, 
fat he was \ l by ] t to 

1 | ] } 


merry, and then Loy 















































| | 1 Pa iuse ne 
tent ft { l | | He 
I \ s it was Lil 
said, and t per tl I¥e could not tax his 
ry, and h memory with a y su thine as an open 
iterrupted their! question. He denied, that there was any. 
ier More nor less | It Was 1 ide d possible—indeed they had 


: , . 
per ¢ it pl lit, ) if PS in Dp yues . ind 
val t ‘ ' | ) } + ¢ ¢ hal 
L \ i i 4 \ JLab 
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settled one way or another, he thought it 
would have been infinitely better for the 
question itself and for the people of Eng- 
land, and for the country in general. 
In speaking on one point the noble Lor 
looked exceedingly sly—indeed he (Lord 
Brougham) had never seen him look so 
sly—he had looked unutterable things ; 
but his words, after all, were but blunted 
tools, when the sweetness of his counte- 
nance was regarded. [He must repeat, 
that the conduct of the Government of the 
day, in leaving the Catholic question an 


Open one, was most disgraceful, although 





he was nevertheless most grateful for th 
support he had received from one part ot 
the Government, as it was better to have 
half with him than the whole against bim. 
Stull he then seve rely censured thx practice 
of one member of a ministry voting black 
what a colleague voted 
rising up in his place to contradict t 


white—of ons 


1e 


fLORDS} 








dod al 
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labour and the supply. No doubt provi- 
sions had their effect upon the value of 
labour, but they operated in a round about 
manner for they increased population, and 
thus diminished the price of labour. But 
even if wages should be reduced, the la 

bourers would find abundant compensa- 
tion in having commodities cheap, even it 
in increase of the population were to fol- 
low. It 













was a great delusion to say, th 


| the workmen were not quite as much, and 


in the long-run perhaps more interest 
In the repeal of the Corn-laws than th 
masters. My Lords, concluded the nob! 


} aud learned Lord, these are my explana 


tions. If you refuse to hear evidence ad- 
mitting the facts proposed to be proved, | 
lave nothing to do but to move my res 

which must then of 
sut if my motion ts this night 


lutions, course be as 


sented to. 


| reyer ted on the pret xts, I cannot call 


arguments which another had advanced. | 


It would have 


been much more honest— | 


more manly and more becoming for them | 


to have acted all upon one side. 
Brougham) thought after this statement, 
it would be admitted that all the plea- 
santry which his noble Friend had in- 
dulged in at his expense, ought to have 
been paid for out of some other persons 
pockets. Nothing could be more delu- 
sive than the statement of the noble Vis- 
count that he had asserted that the repeal! 
of the Corn-laws would only have the 
effect of reducing the poor man’s bread 
tax to the amount of Is. per head, or 4s. 
or 5s. per year for each member of a 
family. Now he had said that it would 
go much further, but he assumed the re- 
duction at only 1s. knowing that the fears 
of the farmer and the hopes of the ma- 
nufacturer as to the effects of a repeal 
were exaggerated. He had even referred 
to a reduction of 7s,—but even a reduc- 
tion of only is. would be a great deal, 
as there was a tax paid by every one who 
ate bread. As for the we rking classes, 
his noble Friend had spoken in an honest 
and sincere manner; and his noble Friend 
opposite (Earl Stanhope) had done him- 
self honour in stating that the 

that body should be the principal object 


He thought it 


) 
} 
} 
i 


interests of 


in discussing the question. 
was an exaggeration to state thal wages 
would be reduced to so great au extent by 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, for wages were 
not regulated by the price of provisions, 
but the relation between the demand for 


He (Lord | 





them reasons, which have been ureed, | 
must confer with my noble Friends who 


hink with me on the course to be her 

after adopted. The noble Duke (Welling- 
ton) has discussed the subject with great 
calmness and gravity, and the noble Vis- 
count (Melbourne) has expressed his sen- 
with and 
have also been complimented on the fai 

with which 


timents candour firmness. | 


ness Ll have brought forward 


the question. It would have been strang 
were it I have no interest 


but the desire to do 


otherwis« . TON 
whatever—no feeling 


my duty. And I must say, that he will , 
utter a @ross falsel od who shall decl i) 
that your Lordships considered the subject . 
with ‘anything like levity, or trifling, o1 
difference ; or that you have not given 
a patient hearing, [ wish your Lordships’ | 
opinions had been otherwise. But [ have 
said all I can in favour of my propositiot : 
I have heard no good reason against it: C 

S 


and whether [ divide the House must d 
pend upon your Lordships. I 


Question newatived. 
" PPPOE L PARADE e 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


t) 
m2 " 

Monday, February 18, 1839. | 
Mixetes.] Bill. Read a second time :—Highways ul 
Petitions presented By Mr. Buatr, from ven } I 

Wigtonshire, in favour of Church Extension in Scot d 

By Mr. Grore, from Margate, by Sir B. IIA ; 
Mary-le-bone, by Mr. DENNISTOUN, from Glasgow, by i 
Mr. Turner, from Truro, by Mr. Finca, from Bi oO) 
h » and Old Swinford, by Sir G. SrRICKLAND, fre > 
three places, by Mr. Baines, from Lancaster, by Mt * 
Broruerton, from Salford, by Mr. STANSFIELD, ft tc 
Huddersfield, by Mr. WitnrAHam, from a pla iD 
Cheshire, by General Ferauson, from Nottingh ind C 
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by Mr. THORNELY, from three places Staffor »! Westmin 
for the Immediate and ‘1 il Abo n of t r ‘ : 
—Py Sir THOMAS FREEMANTI fr ' W . 
Mr. Darny, fror y by M 
Hindon (Wilts), | Lord ¢ 
Mr. H. Smitu, fro P 
WALL, from ¢ if by ¢ ° 
place in I iT I 
places, by Mr. Eaton, ft ‘ 
i igre t Mr. D 
BROADLI \ 
WILLIA HH 
CHRISTOPHER t 
Sir W. Yo 
f St. M 
nd ! } y M \ 
EASTHOPE, f I 
BRA ) ) s 
IAN \ 
ES, Ik 
Parish in I 
| ( Ky 
vs.—B Mr I 
1 he 7 i} 
il (r ( : 
nal I i 
f ( ‘V7 
NAII iY 
bs [ 
THEATRICA Luus 
LENT. | Mr. Thomas Du \ 
pe tition to pres nt, compiainipe ol nov 
arbitrary re striction on the Amust ments of 
the people. The petition was from t] tha 
proprietors and managers of Drury-lane | mig 
Theatre, who complained of the unj S 
interference of the Lord Chaml I 
the amusements of the peopl 
Wednesdays and Fridays Lent 
hon. Member went on to say, t! 
theatrical pt rforn ces We! p 
in Westminster, it was only necessary t 
cross Oxford-street, which was not u t I 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberla 
[Loud calls of ** Order.” He | ve 
he was perfectly In ord: ; It w 
down, he believed, the other dav, that wl 
a pe tition was presented « mpla 0 
orlevances, the prayer of that petit H 
should be immediately discussed. Heap-| TH 
prehended this was a complaint of = 
ance of that description. y 
The Speaker : the hon. Member is not Vs 
exactly correct in the view he has take 
Mr. Thomas Dun mbe sal l, th } f 
tioners complained, that they were =e 
prived of a third part of their incom 
ihe interference of the Lord Chamberla 
If the complaint were not immediately : 


discussed Lent would be over, and, ac 


ing to the old saying, while the crass \ 


’ Vas 
growing the horse would starve. It was his | t] 
bd . 3° ’ } 
intention immediately to move an Address ity 


to her May stv, that she would eracio 
y 5 j T 


pl ase to is ue hel orders to the # 


Chamberlain not to restrict in the Cit 
VOL. XLV, sthirtyg 


uUSTY the 


VY OO wel ( 








hse of ft 


S< 


the 


9 
oD 


n Lent. 


z 
ist upon taki 


ins 
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sf 


1 
earie 


ould 


louse 
uffeeted uni 


isl 


~s 
TM 
Zz, 
© 
_— 
a) 
— 
— 
oe) 


‘ 
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£C 


sements 


al Amu 
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Theat 
it¢ i? 


aay ere 


re td oc 











Theatrical A nl f | 


jamin Hall s 


Cit] 









iad ask G, Woy did n tlh rl 





theretore, 1d no right to 


Other performcrs, 

Drury-lane, were tit 
system, and should 
sidered as well 1) ppiic 


opinion was, that th House w 


. le a : iz 
irrationally and unady \ t 


entertain this application. 
Mr. Jarvis said, that the Crown 
Anchor, the Queen’s Theatre, and Ast] 
over the water, were out of the yurisdict 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s ord rh 
‘a was a case in which not only mana 


and performers, but also a large nt 


of workmen, domestics, 1 ot 

duals, wer neerned. Tf thi 

could be thought bound to live for sey 
days upon what tl hould have { 
because it was ! nitted, that tl 
ea Ra 
pplication sl d ve 
was nf I SIty 1 \ i 

to induce the ! ua! 

what was met i 1 ) 
certainly ought to be rel | 


ol tue metro] | were not ail 


the innocent ampuseme! 


¢ io } ‘ - . 
apprehend d that they % 1 9 


, ‘ 
places, Wi > the 


far from a harmless cha 
; ! 

eround of sound pract | 5 
upon consider i¢ > i ] 

+ } * 
ought to grant the pra 
tlon, 

The House divided i\yes 70; N 

160: Maj rity , 


Aclionby, M 1 
Archbold, R. 


2 ‘ 
Bi wes, ‘I. } ( 

Blewitt, BF. Db | ( 
Bodkin, J. J. sutl ( 


Bridgeman, Uf Coa wa 1) 
Broudwo rd, i] ( t " \ 
Brotherton, J Chalin P 
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Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ilowick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B 


Iurt, ie 


Plumptre, J. P. 
Powell, Col. 


Powerscourt, Vise. 


Praed, \W M. 


Protheroe, EF 


Inglis, Si I. IT, Pryme, G. 
[rton, S. Rickford, W. 
James, Sir W. ( Rolfe, Sir R. M 





Joln stone, 11 It ilest uy lL. 
Jones, J. Round, 6. 
Kemble, TH. Rushbrooke, ¢ 
Kinnaird, 1» A. FL Ru Lord J 
Knatehbull, ht hon, Santord, fh. A 

Sir BE, seyimou , Lord 
Labouchere,rt.bou.IT, Shaw, rt. hon. | 
Lase ion. W Shep] i. 
Lefevre, C.S Shirley, Bh. J 
Lefroy rt I | s | Col i | 
Litton, K Sinel Sir G 
Lockhat A \I Smith, R. \ 
Li er,.J. H s rset, Lord G 
Lushington, rt. hon.S. Sp A 
Lushington, ¢ S | Ks. 
Miacker ( | vy. W.O 
Macken We Ss ld WwW Ret 


Macleod, R. 
Mahon, Viscount ay 
Marton, G. tyle, Sir C. 
Master, T. W. ¢ 
Ma 1 hon. | . 
Melgund, Viscou 
Miles, P. W. S. 
\Mordaunt, Sir J. 


IF. FS 
- 





©’Ferrall, R. M. Vilmot, Sir J. F. 
Packe, C. W ton, b.2 
Pakingeton, J. S ton, t2..d 
Palmer, G. W 





Parker, M. \ htson, W.B 
Peel, rt. | Sir R ’ sar W 
Perceval, Col rELLI 

hi ipe a st Vv, } > 3 
Pigot, R Ste book, 


{LORDS} 


The clauses were agreed to.—The House 





Poor Retier ([xeianp).}] Viscount | 
obnoxious to the maritime interests ol 


j 
Morpeth moved the Order of the Day, fol 


the House coOInNe Into Committee of the 
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resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, February 19, 1839. 





MINUT! Bill. Read a first time :— Borough ¢ 
Petitions presented, By tl Earl of IncHest i 
plac n Somerset e,t tl } lof ss 
{ Ma r ( 1) 
and he D PW VGI { | 
n kh ra Alter of B La ! I 
HatTnt i f{ Y ) € xy Lor N 
fri ( sROL AM, f 
r piace i 1 i e¢ n 
e Ea t SHAI ‘fe. Dorki I 
ILCHESTE fri " ( ~ } I 
S \ KI Sufoll | 
HH f | Il 
Earl of Wine A. oY | hk 
LILAWARI f ( Fs | 
Cr G ! \ ( 
1 B eD rR fr I 
! fl n Discij f ! 
I for ¢ I ; and ft B N 
the A ae } I t B Ea 
( { Lochne. i | i 
{ I ve] rt B Earl i _ H 
) ( I Ni y 


Corn-Laws—Perrrions.] Lord I/ 
therton presented six petitions from the b 
rough of Wolverhampon and its neighbou 
hood, signedby nearly 9,000 persons, pray 
ine foratotal R pr al of the Corn-laws. ‘I 
immediate 
total and u qualified repeal of the Cor 
laws. Ifhe(Lord Hatherton) had no other 
alternative than either a total repeal 
those laws, or a continuation of the pr 


sent law, le should be disposed to tal 


object of the petition was a 


the total repeal. Ile was of opinion it 

would be better for all parties to ame 

the present law rather than to idopt either 
I inf a very small import 


.y 
ation duty, and he believed that opin 
had gained much cround throuchout thi 
| 


alternative, by fis 


country. The present laws were mos 


‘ 


|! the country, to our intercourse with f 


whole House on the Poor Relief (Ire land) 


Act Amendment Bill. 

The House went into Committee. 

Upon Clause 8, 

Sir Pobert £ rgusson thought there 
ought to be some alteration with respect 
to the latter part of the clause as it was at 
present framed, and he thought it was 
ikely to create great difficulty. He 
thoucht that the Poor-law Commissioners 
should have the power of appointing the 
barrister who was to decide upon the vali- 
lity of the rate 





reign states, and to the best interests 
the institutions of this country. These 
were no new opinions of his. 

had expressed them in the other 
House of Parliament, and had acquired 
them from a connexion of mor thar 
twenty-three years with a manufacturing 
part of th country, The manutactures 
of this country had for a long time been 
undergoing a great depreciation, and this 
was a very alarming state of things; and 
when it was recollected, that the prosper- 
ity of the country depended entirely on th 
prosperity of our manufacturers, he could 
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not justify tohimselfthe existing Corn-laws. | he considered as proof as to tl 
Cotton, woollens, earthenware, hardware | the question under Lord Grey's Gove: 





goods—none of them had any fiseal duty | ment 


as a protection to an extent of more than Phe Karl of Rv 1, wit t to 
] +] } 4 | oe { ‘ ‘ ] ' 
twenty per cent., some not more than, the ¢ yinel he must assert, Ul he had 


three per cent. On what principle, thi - 10) =~Tecoes bo Of anythil that had 
fore, could he justify to himself a Corn- | passed, which could 
law protecting duty frequently amounting | that Lord Grey’ pet 


to fifty, sixty, and sometimes to one hun- idered 1 Corn Vv as | jues 


dred per cent.¢ He hoped, that nothing | the Vice-p: lent ct | 1 of J 

that passed last night was tot nsidered | could not be cons 

as an expression of their Lordships’ opin scntiments of Cabmet in ; l 
against imterfering, artsit on this su { t « { t l 
ject. The proposal then rejected was opimion. Tle referred to facets, ich if 
merely to hear evidence, and he appi they could | ved ¥ Ca of 
hended their Lordships’ judg Sas | . With respect to t u 


| 


the laws themselves remained { \ | ‘ tL of | ; irade, 
unfettered [1 could ne Lhink s Li Lon Rd 1) d of 
that House as not to believe, that 1 1 til al t\ \ 

well considered measure on this s t. 
operating a change somewhat of t ke Vel 1 of 
ture he had mentioned, w nt \ Dt the Board of Trade ui 
considerable majority from the other Hou i ad | 


their Lordships would | dis ed to} heard of it until : } Vi 


receive it favourably. i oivyen ( i W ta 
’ ' ‘ ‘ , 7 4 £ 4 \T 
Petitions to lie upon t | j ( 4 : 1 Mem 
i ' 
Sa 


Oren QuUEsS1 cS IN ( ‘ etary of St 1 i ts 
Viscount Melbour? would t e that man ae ° Li Tri Viembeli 


portunity of saying, that their Lor ns | ol (i tary 


seemed to be under som tt] iInisappre- * eA ) { ' | 
1 - ‘1 

hension as to t Stat ( the § Ti vi ' \ \ $< j 
question under Lord Grey's Govern mia iv ry vot favour of Ballot, 


It was nota matter of any it import- lyetthe M of ernn 
ance, nor had it any bearing on the stat t split « t the | t 


of the question at presen but it mie t st it t ta pen 
be as well that he should inform th ressed the H 
Lordships what the sta ol t mat 

really was. Jt appeared, that in t { vy 

course of a debate in the House of Com- ] 

mons in 1834, Mr. Poulett Thomson, who } my nobie | nd, that th 

at that time held the oftic f \ . | not per st , and 

dent of the Board of ‘Trade, « pre J { iy f se W 

said in reference to the ¢ laws | 1 fr 

answer to the Earl of Darliugton who t cannot | red as ] 
expressed his surpi ut Mr. Poul t] 

Thomson’s conduct on that question, that i} t 
‘“‘ this is an open question in the Govern- | wit I wd wit ble and 
ment, for the truth of which I appeal by | lown, 
my noble Friend sitting near me (Lord , that 1estion of 1 ( La had 


Althorp), and it is on this ground, that [| never S das an oj juestion 


am here as a member of his May sty s y | | Grey’s | I : bu n 
Government, though not in the Cabinet, an open quest iould ve immed 
advocating the opinion, and voting forthe | ately ceased to be a Member of that ¢ 
motion of the Member for Middlesex.’* | vernment. He de; ed opening { 
This statement of Mr. P. Thomson, the | doors of the Cab in this manner s 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, | long after they had closed. 





. | case of one, but of ten, Mr. P. Thomson 


ied 
if 


* Hansard, vol. xxi., Third Series p. 12 































: LOR DS} Canada.—Mr. Turton. QR 


Lord Dungannon, Mr. Labouchere, Sir] he, (the Duke of Richmond) had recently 
Henry Parnell, the hon. A. Murray, Mr. | visited that place, and he would say fe 
Vernon Smith, and Sir G. Grev, all hich | men would allow their dogs to be kept j 








) , van) é . } . } , .? 
in office, under t Government of Lord /{ it. He had also vistted Edinburgh, and 
‘ 1,1 1 ‘ 1 | a : . } 1 
‘ Grey, althouech certainly not Members of! the prisoners of the gaol there he { 
i : { 
] ‘,} : . 5 u : - 4 . 1Y ° 
' the Cabinct, voted in favour of a modifi rowded together in great numbers 
4] I i] Baas eeew 3 - 
tion of the Corn-Laws., that the discipline in that prison Is su 
: m 7] ’ ) ? 117] ‘ } at ait ‘oy } 
bia Phe Duk Ot frechim ie it the) that it might be rather said there was 
: } T ; ! ° 1} 7 ] 
nt ) nor tt discipline at all. He need only stat 
: ( il] ( | (y ( 1 | was ‘ ! y cy. an 0 r 
& ] } ] } ‘ | } ry) | 
Wi in \ i SCI G f 1 in the yard, where numbers of 7 
ct d | f wel col d, when the 
} 
d him not to stand there, or t 
I DRI \ Ould { Ni he 
‘ T } ‘ ’ ‘ 
! { iil l H wa i { } 
i 
i 
? ' 
} iy il | GH | y \ ra | { i S 5 aa it i 1 
i i 
| ‘ } ' 
i i ¢ y I { 1 tl l thi \ \ 1 Wi ( ( 
} } 
o f t » qd »Ssend out cloll nd { { 
. ' 1 
: ' U > uy I I i V | it In)¢ Vii { the Y <1 
| 
Tt 
UO. t t Ol A lin 4 ( } i] 
| , | I, } r} n | “hHeNnt 
} bajyesty } ‘ \ i 11 i oo ho { time would | pent 
+ } , 1 1 1 al 
(3 tying I t-i Lest | et { ( it ich dis lers | 
t® \ ( t fore ! t W iUpbt { ! i } ul 
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i + ! 
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i i 
i } } ! ] } + } } 
; matter referred to | s und tediy | pleased to ie be laid on th 
| ] 1 ¢ ! 1 
{ true that a pilot had be { i out ol yy ft | any yonden \ 
- ] i 
: 1> } 1 . ’ " J ny ; 
’ pritish ves i tO phi ba Pre i yuad: iad passed between her Majesty s Go- 
1 
ty 1 + ! } — : ene ¢] am ? 
by a French captain, and that he was put) vernment and the late High Commiussioue: 


to the appointment « 


sh id oecupy Vv 





nicate with the French Gov ment on the vrounds, wh 
the sul t,he hadi ved acommn \- ch he brought for 
tion from Admiral Baudin informing him | his motion Lhe hoped they would 
h that the young officer had given every ex- pear to the House to be such as to entit 
planati yn on the subject that could be re- | their Lordships to call on the Gover 
quired ment to lay t papers the Table, 1 
Lord ( ( i ] ] t 7 st i | On i li ee ns ves, but of t} ( 


act, and most disrespectful to this country, | try at large. Tle had stated when 
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cumstances in which unh ippily 






had placed himself, which made him think | next, t! 

















it was inconsistent With What was due t ( 

the character and honour and dign of \ j 
the Crown, that he sl | have 1 ( I 
that ippomtme:s , as W I] : th t p | 
slizhtest desire to 1 @ ( 
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came, that such a | t was 
the consideration of her M y. O- ve | D ne 


T? 4 ] ' ‘ ‘ ‘ f 
vernment., Pit Lieu hoped, stvs a 
noble Viscount clearly underst . that iccordine to tl ' 
Was not to any 0! particul | 


but to any situation 
vernment, to which his ject f nd- | int 
ed. Notal 3 
ioble Viscount h | 
the same n h, | | 
count whether tha 
country under any ; 
expectation, either from 
Government or from the nobl 
any public appointment w 1h 
British Canada. Th nsivel 
from the noble Viseou n that 
was, °° I say, 1, first n 
situation whateve Was ( 
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abroad, Under these circumstances tt had only to say that the circumstance S 
would not be convenient to state the which occurred respecting the appointment 


course which Government intended to of that gentleman by the noble Earl, had 


pursue.” * He would say, that the country induced a strong opinion in his mind that 
had a right to be informed of anycommu- no such appointment would take pla 


if 
h had passed of an ofiicial and it was under that impression he gay 

1 

| 


> 


nication whi 


character, and that such a communication such an assurance to the House as he had 
must have taken place, from the answer given, The noble Earl behind him ap. 
which the noble Viscount gave on the peared to have acted under a different im 
[6th of July, no man could entertain) pression—in this respect, that he acted 
a doubt. He could say, without any re- under the distinction which he drew on a 


ference whatever to party feeling, that if former occasion between the office hi gan 


' . 1 t ‘a ae 
the confidence of the country could not and the other offices which were in th 


t 
be implicitly placed in the statements of gift of the Crown—a distinction which h 
an individual holding the elevated station ) (Lord Melbourne) owned he could n 
of the noble Viscount, such an 
would be most detrimental an 
to every interest of this country. He felt) When he saw that appointment, unques 


mpression | concur in. But that was the cause of th 


sjurious noble Earl’s acting in the manner he did 


the importance of this subject so strongly, tionably he felt precisely as he had ex- 
that he did hope the noble Viscount) pressed himself in that House—surpris 
would not refuse to produce the despatch ; | the appointment which had been mad 


but if he did, he should feel it to be his and concern at the course which had be 
duty to press for the production of those | pursued. Tle could assure the House th 
papers by dividing their Lordships on his | what he had expressed he had stated with 
motion, for an Address to be presented to j{ perfect sincerity and perfect truth on both 


the Throne, begging her Majesty to order | these occasions. Now the object of tl 
those papers to be laid on the Table. noble Earl opposite appeared to be to ga 


4 Pa ] P ne 4] | 
Viscount Mell ure plac d tne most information of the cours pursu a by Him 


entire reliance on the sincerity of the noble | as the head of the Government, upon t 
. ie 1" ie ie : rn ] ] 4 . 
Earl, as expressed in his address, that he | appointment being made known to him 
] 


1¢ pre- | an appointment so contrary to what he had 


neither upon the former nor upon t 
sent occasion, brought forward this ques- | professed to expect, and so contrary to tl 


tion with any other than thi purest mo- noble Earl's expectations opposite. HH 
lives, or any other desire than to have appreh¢ nded that if the production of thos 
manifested that which undoubtedly w papers re to be granted, the pay 
the best safezuard to the best interests of | would not be found to give information 
the country, viz. pure and honest states | that point, but he would supply that int 
ments connected with public affairs, on} mation, and would now state to the no! 
the part of persons holding high stations, | Karl precisely the course which was take 
At the same time he should be deceiving | on the occasion, After what had pas 


} " iP . ] ¢ ] : ao r r j t 
thei Lordships if he were not to state! in that House he wrote a private letter 


I 
that he felt on seeing this question again | the noble Earl, expressing unquestional 


brought forward, considerable concern, | his disapprobation of the course which h 
not on his own account—not on account; been pursued, and imprvessing upon tl 


of the noble Earl, who was more particu- | noble Earl the necessity of rescinding that 


larly connected with this transaction than | appointment. ‘The noble Earl said, ina 
himself— but on account of the learned | letter in reply, that he considered 


i 


| 
‘ 1 ‘4 1 , b 
Gentleman who, without being present, | honour pledged, and most distinctly d 


and without having the opportunity of de- | clined to take such a course. He was ol 


fence afforded to him had been made the | opinion that whatever might be the real 


subject of public animadversions and dis- | merits of the case, it would not have been 
cussions—animadversions and discussions | proper for him to have interposed, so as 
which must necessarily be very painful to | to have interfered with the Government ot 
: % | 


his feelings, and not a little injurious to | the noble Earl, even upon the face ol 
his prospects. It was impossible not to | those ordinances which had been sub- 


feel the hardship of the case as it affected } mitted to their Lordships. Their Lord- 
him. With respect to what took place on | ships would perhaps not be surprised that 


the former occasion, he (Lord Melbourne) | he who had recommended the rescinding 


-— Cre see of that appointment on that occasion, 


* Jiansard, (third series) vol, xliv, p. 203 
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should not have been inclined to disturb 
the Government of the noble Earl by in- 
sisting on the dismissal of that [ 
In this situation matters until 
whole was cancelled by those mor 
events which not only put 
appointment, 


eentleman. 


stood the 


Serlous 


in end to this 
end to the 


but also put 


Government of the noble Earl himself. 
This transaction then entirely merged and 
was lost in those ereater oceurren 
Under these circumstances, seeing that 
this was a question of a very peculiar na 
ture—secing that it was a question, t 
agitation of which must necessarily occa 
sion extreme pain—and_ se that 
greater satisfaction would be obtained by 
the noble Earl obtaining the production of 
the despatches, which as to the greater 
nart of them, would afford no inf 

at all upon the subject, and considering 
the information he had now given, h 
trusted the noble Earl would not press 
motion for the productio des 


patches. 
The Earl of Wan sea said it wa t 


his intention to have taken this « { 
the answers to his questi 0D \ Vv 
noble Viscount, had been satisfactory. | 


was the furthest thine from his wis 

less compelled by an imperat 

public duty, to take course ¢ ted 
to inflict pain on any indivi lu It w 


a sense of publ luty, that had « 


) r' 

him to come forward now i l 

and he had to expt his re io t 
rrounds on which he had me f 
being public grounds, communications « 


a private nature had taken place by 
Majesty’s Government on tl 


and that he should | Vv t | 
there was no communicati fa] ( 
character upon it which could att 


information. 


Viscount Melbourne said, none of a pub 
lic character respecting the latter } 
of it. 

The Earl of Winchilsea expi L his 


honest and sincere regret, that when thi 
noble Viscount owed it to th 
take a public course, 
him, he should have failed to have taken 
a public course. Having satisfied his o1 
mind upon this subject he Id now 
leave it in the hands of the House. H 

could not but express his deep regret at 
the course taken by the noble Viscount, 
because, if by an inadverte ncy the nol 
Lord intrusted with a great public mission, 

should have to be remonstrated with, and | 


country to 


y ! 
however pa niul 


wou 
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th il Was lO lake prac in th shape ol 
a private communication, and the private 
nature of that commu ition to be urged 
ufterwards as reason why tl public 
should ot know wl had taken place, 
then the public could 1 be prevented 
from having that int ration to which it 
" entitled. 
| 1a Bi wl ] tl uw Having ake n 
part the observations that were made 
on ft ibject befor could not but 
with t] noble Viscount in expressing 
1 hope that the nobk Earl would withdraw 
, the press of which could 
lead tot lvantage after the explanation 
ich had tak 
il Earl of H iS Nils 
: ‘ ? 
| ui B ly | } Py 
t t it i ( is t befor > 
N | nor did 
1d t Vit nts | I { nobli 
Vis t | ! of \Iajesty’s 
Ci t ' was a } nfiul subject 
t let n painful 
t t I yation or two 
u t ( 1 a clir- 
( ‘ j 5 ict was 
| t if o kno Vil 
I De a him 
ra i? i Kn n Mr 
| \ \ S he was at 
XC - 
j | ’ ‘ ae 2 YI T D1 Tre a. 
DSI l il . too, We Il 
: Yoo formation, 
| "i \ S ( was 
Ss SBE iw ¢ 
racter, of 
i S} Of a mor 
) - ( te tl Vi Turton, 
and that v V ew men were i greater 
t tot rofession of the law, than 
h He felt | | 1 what had 
dD ] i t st that had 
| t 1 to say thus much. 
\' t ( u transaction 
is t last \ n th world who 
stand up to defend an act of seduc- 
Ol lt - | would add, that a 
i) 1 na i no Ol who, 


from his official situat 1 as Lord Chief 


mneiand, was s sensitive as 

1 1 U} 1 ca of this kind, directed 
articular a ion to the case. He 

is to hear that ease in that House in his 
ofticial character; and his late noble and 
learned Friend had said to him there was 


such a case coming before him ; there was 
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a strony thst 


prepuce ay 
that something 
upon going the circuit in that pa 
country, which led him to belt 


that case was not so bad as was 


circulated therefore, Loh 
Friend to hu have yout 
awake to the circumstances.” Th 
to hi D boy ‘“ T sha 
most wii \ " 


eround my re | 
siting wi | 
well how it v 1 that 
means so bad 


tery, but still he h 
not run int excess, WHICH Was ¢ 


} } 


avery bad thing for moralits 
sions, but remember that 5M 
called by the same 1 1 

{ 
] { ¢ 4 rn 
shade Ol \ letV. \] cE Oe 


action Mr. Turton was a man of ti 


est tatent, the most profound in 

and uprig 
The Earl of [Vieklow could 1 

that what the noble and learned | 





just said with respect to t iv 
munications which he had allude 
likely to raise th high characte 
judicial functions and tion 
country. 

Lord Brougham ud, 1 bat 


noble Lord’s opinion, it is on 
most astonishing ¢ pin | 
heard. All that | Si is 

late noble and learned Friend 


quested him to attend to 


caus it requir ticulat 
Was no attention t be paid to 
communication? ‘Then, what v 


: . ] | —— ; 
Lordships to do when they recely 


. . s Te yy \ ) 
vitation to dinner? {The Earl ot 
meant judicially.] He meant | 
too. [He / | ‘Hear: 


i: bahar 
yes, and undersiand as weil as hi 


was the use of 


the 


whom he had known for a long time 


hearing unless noble 
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I was bound even to make a 
mysclf, rather than he should sufter. 
And now, my Lords, one word with re- 

ference to that individual. I feel very | 

much obliged to my noble and learned | 
Friend below me (Lord Brougham) for 
having called your Lordships’ attention to 
the eminent professional talents of that 

Gentleman. I had known him from his 
earliest infancy, but we were separated 
by the ordinary circumsiances of life— 
he went to India and I remained in this 
country. I knew his protessional talents | 
—I knew, 
mended to me, that he had been employed | 
as Advocate-General in India, by Lord 

Combermere, above a quarter | ¢ 
—that Lord Amherst 
pointment, and that he discharged bis duty 
so well to the satisfaction of the Governo1 
and Council of India, that they did what 
was a most unprecedented thing, namely, 
voted him 5,000 sicca 1upees, and also a 
vote of thanks for his conduet. [Lord 
\s Advocate-Gencral.] Yes; 


his conduct as Advo 


besides, when he was recom- 


a Veal and 


confirmed the ap 


Brougham. — 
a vote of thanks for 
cate-General. Is it to be endured there- 
fore, that | should be blamed for appotnt- 
ing to this trumpery office, a man who had 
filled the highest judicial situation in 
India 4 Was to be dente d the privilege 
never denied to Jord Combermere or 
to Lord Amherst, of taking 

of his legal and professional services ? 
Not only that, but the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, Bengal, and Madras, elected 
him thei agent in this country, to be 
in communication with out 
ment, \ll those unfortunate ¢ 
stances, which have been made so much 


advantage 


Goverh- 


Ircum- | 


of here, 

were known in Calcutta, aud yet he 
received these proofs of the 
and esteem of those who knew him. Why, 
he held the office of churchwarden of the } 
cathedral church in Calcutta up to the 
hour that he left India. Whatever may 
be your opinion, my Lords, and whatever | 
may be the ridicule noble Lords opposite 
may make of the matter, I suppose a pet 
son appointed to that situation in the 
Church, could not be considered as a very 
immoral person. Under these circum- 
stances it was, that I availed myself of his 
services—services unpaid for to this very | 
hour. He has not received one farthing 
—he has not received any appointment | 
for his seine: and no man could possi- 
bly have acted more faithfully or zealously 


confidence 


{LORDS} 
sacrifice |in the discharge of his duty. 
imy Lords, you will excuse me, 
| I tell you very frankly and very decidedly, 


were matter of notoriety, and {e 
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And now, 


I hope, 


that I shall not be sorry on my own a 
count if the noble Earl makes a specitic 
motion relative to this appointment, b 
cause I am prepared to meet vas when 
ever he thinks proper to make 1 But 


the noble Earl must be aware of 


‘ © con 
sequences to which that must naturally 
lead. Ue may think 


cuss this question upon this individual 


it advisable to dis 


case, and 1 may meet him on that, but 


cannot end there. [ shall be prepa 
to discuss the question on general prin 
ciples, aud I feel I shall have a right t 


enter on the general question of adultery, 


} ear 
considered in reference to the conduct of 


public men, and the great regard your 


Lordships have for decorum, | am sui 
will augment vour regard for justice. | 
feel Lam entiaisd to do that. Aye, and | 
will go into an inquiry into the case of 
every public man who may have receiy 


| 


official employment after having com- 


1 
I 
rr shel ery. [A laugh. [ am very 
well used to all these obstacles 
selene which noble Lords endeay 
to throw in my way, who will not, with 
all their sneers and jeers, drive me from 


[ have pointed out for myself 
I tell noble Lords, that | utterly disrezard 
all their sneers and interrupt 
give them this notice, and from th 

knowledge of my character they may b 
sure Twill act up to my promise, that i 


and im 


the « course 


ion, and | 


this ec post facto condemnation is to b 
followed up, that, at any rate, the case ot 
very individual who has been employed 
in ab official situation, and who has bee: 
uilty of an % 
br yucht forward for Inquiry. Whatev 


} ] “Foe of 1] 
iduiterous act, shall 


course the noble Earl may think right to 
gard to withdrawing or pre 
say | will second hi 
in any demand for doc uments I may hay 
addressed to her Majesty’s Gove rnment. 
The Earl of Winchilsea: I shall dis- 
charge what [ think to be my duty in this 
or any other matter. I know myself too 
well to care for the taunts of any man. | 


will act up to my principles, and if the 


take, with reé 
sing his motion, I 


! noble Earl should brine forward any case 


of the nature he alluded to, I will civ 
him my support, and be entirely unin- 
| fluenced by any principle but that of 
| doing my duty to my country. 

Motion withdrawn, 
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¥ y 
inspected by four Roman 





quess of Westmeath, in moving for the} Catholics. And, nearly a year after this, 
additional papers relating to the investi- ! the Seerctary : us to make him 
gation held at Mullingar, before John ; | vi ev los hi 1m - 
Brooks, Esq., said, he had given notice of | stances were certainly not 1 1s 
a motion respecti the election for the! Mr. Drummo dst t] to | 
county of Westmeath, which he had d but ppear Se) Mr. 
termined to bring forward to-day, whether | Drumm | la t \ ith 
the noble Marquess at head « Mr. She 1 now something 
Irish Government were tn t} Ilou ( luet (; 
not, “That thes ! | | t \] ' 
Table.” ‘There w ht | ( ve Lord 
evidence with remarks ap led, | ; it : ( Sha Ken- 
The Marquess of N Ih 1M yD lune, their good 
aware what tl pay were, f I t t N rat was 
noble Marqu had ided 1 b | | nt t 
dared iy there would be no ¢ ( | dre 
their producti ne rned t | rs had 
The Marquess of  Westmeut/ till | t ht it t | t L re} n- 
thought it his duty fo make ( t | l t two persons 
ment. The eviden he had if < { pleased to 
contained in forty-eight pages pre | ler at this, be- 
paper appended to it was a jud cause oO persons had been 
ion on the evidence. A noble Lon d | apy ite st S$ ex- 
last night said, that the easiest ressed | | I 1 | tenant 
dispose of a case was to put aside all evi- | was thus in measu implicated by 
dence, and it would appear in his case | that appointn was nmitted to it 
the commissioner had passed over the | and it was necessary to see if he could not 
whole of the evidence, and had brought | justify it. N hat s the course the 
in his name in a manner wholly : G t Mr. Dag 1, who 
able. He said, in the fi pla e, t st ib] ved order 
the Marque ss of Westmeat did n t s 8 | n the countyof Louth to go to 
tend this investigation; he then said, t] 1) on t \] 1v: he went there on 
he was directed to hold tioat lav. Onthe Wednesday he saw 
into certain circumstances wl ( Sha dy—set oft for Mul- 
place at Mullingar. In the first p } das t having re- 
found it necessary to vy, he had n formation respecting the in- 
made any charge on that subject vat Monday that in- 
Decembe r, 1837, a cert staten W vestigation took place What was the 
made before th magistrates of tl n le pt Lat t vestigatlo The 
of Westmeath, re specting the matter G nent positively put their owu 
which those papers related, v t licers on t t the persons 
chief constable said, he uld give 1 ( ced wit S noUl the othicers 
magistrates no information ; he f the Gov t. In consequence of 
quently wrote to Lord Morpeth, asking} Mr, Daglaseau or { Ss course 
leave for Mr. Rowan to communicate to | he w listinetly told by Counsel on 
him the information required He cot | tl posite s { he s to consider 
no answer to this letter [n ine h se his t Hlis Counsel then 
called the attention of their Lordships, ma that tl wers of the centle- 
and shortly after received a Ictter from | met t harges which had been brought 
Mr. Drummond, stating that | leite 1wains 1 should be furnished him. 
had been sent to Lord Morpeth, that | M D scau was nct furnished with 
it had subsequently been mislaid and | m, the rman, saying, that it was 
that search was n king for it: but what] not at that stage of tl proceeding that 
would their Lordships think, when he that applicati should be made. The 
told them that those identical papers, | v that Mr. Daglaseau had 
which could not be found on the IIth | for king at these replies had been when 
of December, were found in the hands 1 4] v \ nt down to him at his station 
of a political club at Mullingar, and | if Le uth it vhich tin he was not 
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607 Westmeath 


mittees, both of that, and the other House | 


of Parliament, had only reported the evi- 
dence, and not made any particular report 
upon the facts. He felt bound to depre- 
cate the motion of the noble Marquess, on 
account of its being brought forward 
without notice. 

Lord Cloncurry said, that not to report 
was not only the best thing thie learned 
Gentleman could do, but it was almost 


the only thine he could do. 


Circumstan- 
Rae 

ces, such as occur in every election room, 
came out in evidence before him, which 


could not be reported without conveying 


an unfavourable impression against th 
humble individuals concerned in them. 
The Marquess of JVestmeath thought 
that the circumstances of which the noble 
Baron talked so lightly, constituted, in re- 


ality, a very serious case; the magistrates 


were grievously insulted, and the chief 


I 
constable was spit upon from h¢ ad to foot. 
The noble Marquess had appeared to wish 
to fix upon him the charge of desiring to 
convey to their Lordships an impression 
of an unfavourable nature against certain 


{LORDS} 


1 


public men. Now, as regarded Mr. Drum- | 
mond, he had not stated anything of | 


which he was not prepared to bring for- 
ward what he conceived to be satisfactory 
proof. He was most unwilling to entel 
into charges against the absent; but that 
Mr. Drummond was not a member of 
their Lordships’ House. and cons quent Vy 
could not be there to defend himself, was 
not a reason why he should abstain from 
doing his duty in that House. He was 
not in a condition to know that the nobl 
Marquess was in town, and could not 
therefore give him notice; but he had 
already given notice to the House of his 
intention, and he was obliged therefore to 
bring the matter on. With respect to the 
testimony of the Westmeath magistrates, 
he would only observe that Mr. Sheil was 
never accused of drinking in a_public- 
house, except in the newspapers, in which 
it was said that he (the Marquess of 
Westmeath) made a statement to that 
effect in that House. Now, he distinctly 
declared that he never said anything 
about drinking in a public-house; he said 
that Mr. Sheil had been found in a public- 
house, and what he stated was true; and 
moreover, he believed that if it had not 
been for interference on the part of the 
Government, every individual concerned 
in the affair would have been taken into 
custody, and carried before a magistrate, 
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and fined for being in a public-house 
after hours, under the Tippling Act. Mr. 
Sheil was, therefore, acquitted by the 
magistrates of that of which he was “never 
accused. As to the motion, he had no 
hesitation in acceding to the suggestion 
of the noble Marquess, and withdrawing 
it for the present. But he must not for- 
et to remark, in reply to the noble Mai 
quess’s observation as to the cours 
had p irsued that evening, being such 
in their Lordships’ 
[louse would think fit to pursue; he must 


ae 
no other noble Lord 


say that he had pursued no course but 
what cc nscl nce dictated as his duty, 


] 


order to show what was the state of th 
county of which he was lord-lieutenant 
and in reply to the noble Marquess’s not 
\ rather very rude, 
mark, he would say, that the Governm 
of Ireland had been carried on in such a 


way by the noble Marquess as he believed 


very courteous, OIF 


no other nobleman in the peera: 


re WOl 
I D ; 


have carried it on. 
The Marque ss of Normanby hoped that. 
notwithstanding what had fallen from th 
noble Marquess, that the House would not 
conclude Mr. Sheil to have been really 
liable to a conviction under the Tippling 
Act. When the whole of the eviden 
and documents connected with the afla 
came before their Lordships, he had litt 
doubt but they would form nearly 
himself 


same Oj on on it as he 
done. 
Motion withdrawn. 
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John Tyrrell, Sir Eardley Wilmot, Sir Charles B 
and Mr. Bethel, fron 
against any Alterat t ( By Sir ¢ 


Burrell, from the | 
their Liability to make 


Guests; also from the Fruit ¢ tI 
the reduction of t Dut 

from a plac N 

in Canada.— By Lord 

hire, and Mr. H. Ma 

Sir John Mor tf 

Lord A t { 

Corn 


Corn-Laws—H 
Mr. Vilhers Ps iy: if | 
iddress to the House wit 


incompetency to perform t] 
fallen upon me, it i 
Llouse, far more from a regard 
ime than from any confid 
or any want of respect to them, for I 

] ] 


truly say, that unless thos 

half I am about to mal this cp} 

iad not assured me that their 

pended upon a simpl tatem 

merits, and not upon thie tal 

vocate, I should have shrunk from tl 
responsibility which I am now unde: 


taking. They, howevi r, approach this Hous 


as men of business, hoping that in 
spirit the subject may be discussed, 
that all unnecessary topics of irri 
will be avoided, and I can assure the Ho 
that no example of a difk 

be offered by me. In fan t} 
Sir, with the noti e whi t Hav 

it is my dutv to 

ae fi bac pret ree 
persons who have petiti | this Hi 
may be allowed to prove tl llecati 
that petition at the bar of this H 
Who those | rsons are, W ] 


they allege and are prepared to yn 

the grounds on which they are induced 
make this application, 1 will as_brieth 
Iam able, state to the House. Thi 


tioners, then, deeply interested themsel\ 
the subject matter of their petition 

been selected by their fellow-citiz 

fellow-sufferers, assembled at ercat m 
ings for the purpose, to make known 
this House, by all legitimate means in tl 
power, the specific grievance of whi 
they complain. They bring this com 


plaint, chiefly from those vast districts 


of industry in this country, where th 
mass of the inhabitants depending for « 
istence on the employment of their | 
expect that employment as mucl 
demands of people in other countries a 
from their countrymen around. The nam 


of some places from which the petitioners 
proceed, will at once make known the in- 
terests which they represent. They ar 
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allege. 
years they have had to observe a striking 
change in the character of their dealings 
vith other nations, who used to be their 
customers, that once valuable friends have 
become alarming rivals, that this change is 
prejudicial to the country—and they say 
farther, for it is that on which they rest 


{COMMONS} 


their claim to vour attention, namely that | 


you have done this! In plain terms 
that the Legislature by denying to them 
the liberty of exchanging with other coun- 
tries their manufactures for the articles 
which those countries have im excess, and 
were desirous to ofler in exchange, namely, 
human food—that they have compelled 
those 


from the 


countries to divert their resources | 
production of that article in | 


orrder to satisfy their own demand for ma- | 
7 ' 


nufactures. 
have done, and that not only have they 
turned away our customers, but that con- 
verting those customers into competitors, 
they now threaten to render us unequal to 
the struggle. The points, therefore, which 
the petitioners have, on the part of the 
productive classes, to prove, are, that there 
is a most active competition going on with 
ourselves in other countries, that this 
has been chiefly occasioned, and thet it is 
now greatly |favoured, by the operation of 


This they say the Corn-Laws | 


the Corn-laws, that should this competition | 
extend itself in a ratio proportionate to that | 
which it has reached within a given time | 


past, that the result will be fearful to the 
whole country, but peculiarly so to the in- 
dustrious classes, whose condition will be 
affected by it either in serious deterioration 
They do not, however, in 

g, ask you to 

repeal these laws, or to tell them why 
you wil] not repeal them; but they say, 
that as these are the important 
quences to them of these laws, and as the 
facts which prove them to be so, do not fall 
necessarily within the notice of a majority 
of this House, or are admitted by them to 
be true; they ask you to be allowed to 
place them beyond question. 


or destitution. 


this stage of their proceeding 


conse=- 


There is no 


thing, they say, which takes their case out | 
of the sphere of distinct and specific proof, 


and there is nothing to preclude them from 
completing that case within a limited period. 
‘They have only to report to you the expe- 
rience which has been forced upon them, 
and which experience they would hope, 
when known, would have weight on your 
judgment in deciding upon the general ques- 
tion. They do not come here to tell a sad 
tory of great and general distress ; they 


¢ » 
do Mot COM « 


here to excite your pity al 
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They complain then that of late | their losses, or to inflame the passions of the 


people at their wrongs, but they desire to 
apprise you, as reflecting men, having a 
sense of the obligations imposed upon you 
by your trust in this House, of thos 
indications of coming evil which, though, 
through their interests, they may be th: 
first to feel, could only arrive to be shared 
by millions of your fellow countrymen 
What it is then, in the first place, which 
[ believe to be within the possibility 
of proof is, that the tariffs of duties 
on our goods which have been 
by other countries, in order to foster their 
manufactures, and by which our manufa 
tures are In some cases entirely excluded, 
and in others much prejudiced by ad 

tional price, were only imposed after re- 


Im pos | 


peated remonstrances by the government of 
those countries at our own restrictive sys- 
tem. That for twenty years past in th 
north of Europe, and before the year 1824 
in America, the laws which restrict, and 
sometimes prohibit, the trade in food, hav 
been the constant theme of complaint by 
those countries which had that article t 
offer us in exchange, and that both through 
Germany and America, ‘ take our corn and 
we will take your manufactures,” has been 
the basis upon which they have always desired 
to negociate with us—nay farther, so avers 
were the people of those countries to rej 
our manufactures, and so little encourave- 
ment did they think the circumstances oi 
their own countries offered them to becon 
our rivals, that their governments could on! 
reconcile them to these retaliatory tariffs by 
representing in the most striking colours 
what they termed the selfish and arbitra 
character of our policy, requiring of thei to 
take our manufactures, and refusing 
take their surplus products in exchang 
And if the official journals of the time in 
those countries were referred to, it would 
be found, that they teem with abuse of 
us upon this ground. The first great 
step to be taken by any people in directing 
their interest to manufactures, in rivalry 
with an older manufacturing country, under 
all the disadvantages which the neighbour- 
hood and established superiority of that 
country placed them, must distinctly, and 
without dispute be placed as revards 

at the door of the Corn-law, and all that 
we have lost in employment of our labour, 
and profit upon our eapital, and in gor d 
will between ourselves and those people, 
from our present commercial relation with 
them, must'be referred to those impoliticlaws- 
But it was not in the nature of those laws 
to be linnite dl in the mischi¢ f they produced, 
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and it was in the necessary operation of the | increased seventy-five per cent. But 
system that while it lost to us our cus- | pas ing from general to p rticular let us 








































tomers, and made them competitors, it gave | examine how far th y 
them an advantage in the competition, for will illustrate our position, and 
they not only had the benefit of the addi- } we have seen what hangs uy 
tional price in the amount of duty added | gantic Lusiness, and what fearf 
toour goods, but they had the benefit in | quences might follow from its loss 
all matters in which the cost of living | facts } ed with its da ri 
would enter at all into the cost of produe he d 1} rhe { 
tion, that we were obliged to live at double | to observe, is, that from 1770 t 
the price that they are enabled to live. And | England had the monopoly of tl 
it is what your petitioners now desire to | ti , and that we had thing ¢ * 
shew that those people have scized the ad- |} 1 ( 
vantage which we conferred upon the ( 
and that in all articles of manufacture into | err n our pol had 
which the cost of living enters into the | t val 
cost of production, they are at present em- | what did she consume? why | OO 
ploying themselves in competition with us. | bales. What is now the ease? America now 
This is no vague and general statement. | consumes $20,000 bales, Frat x 
They are ready to specify the countrics 1 Sy: itzer d 50.000, other « tries 
where this has occurred, to describe the | 150,000 making atotalof 870.0 
very articles in which it has been observed, | which nearly equals the tots 
and to verify what they allege to have been | of England. Here, then, w 
the cause of that change. They will prove, | though we had the monopoly in this trad 
that in some countries the difference in t] but little more than twenty \ 
cost of living, which the Corn-laws occa- | that we have it no longer, that hay 
sion, enables them to supply themselves | lost It show ,» that 

i 1} countries have be 1 a to } 


with articles which they formerly receive: | ' 
from us, and further enables them to com- eround, and are now fairly launched into tl] 
pete with us in neutral markets. And] w h us, 
here I must ask the attention of the | have now to consider not whether we 
House, to some facts, which are the | retain a monopoly t whether w 
tests by which the pe tit] mers most de t conditi1o to run } ra 

sire to be tried, for it is not difficult | for those who contend, tl 

to hear persons who have no interest in 

this matter, prejudge the case by assumit whv othe 

that whatever may be the burthens imposed | in ter ratio than 

upon the British people, vet so superior is } if we do not proceed on eq 

their productive power, and so superior is | are to maintain our ground at [t is ] 
British skill and enterprise, that we must | then, for msider whether w on 
be ever beyond the reach of competition. | cqual terms, for on that, at least, we mu 





Now, Sir, the first fact, that I would depend in futur Now, In comparing 
mention to show that our monopoly has | ow es with America we find her pos 
not been maintained, is, that it appears by | sessed of two great l ; 
comparing the average value of our exports |1 ly, proximity 

for the last five years with that of the five | cheapness of power. hese have been 
vears succeeding the peace, that they hav ide the subject of pre 


declined 20 per cent., and though it} Th proximit to the raw material 
should be said, that the difference in | 1 | 
the value of the currency may in some | which is equal to about 7 per cent., wl 
degree account for the diminution, yet | th iffere? in tl water pow 

let it be admitted, that they have been | steam power here and in tl 

stationary, and it serves equally to show, | is as 3/. 10s. to 12/. 10s. per horse. ‘Those 
that we have been unable to maintain our} are her natural advantages, 1 may 


> 


ground. But if our export trad has di- | ¢ ered equ those w W . 
minished or remained stationarv, has that } sess » the « r from 


been the case with other countries? We] perfect machi 
find, on the contrary, that the exports of} tals; but what advantages has she bes 
France have int reased more than fifty pel | but which we conte pon her by 

cent., while those of the United States has | ourselves Why, not satisfied w 
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615 Corn-Laws— 
greater distance at which w 
| upon its arrival at 


» live from 


the raw material, 


? = < 
Our shores Wé LMposc b tax upon it, 
] . 
and we next enhance t! price ol 
' : : 
nour, L Vast mount of Which Is used 
in the cotton manufacture, and by the 
] ] n.) ve | 
same means, namely, the © orn-laws, rendel 
. } 1 
the st of living 1n tl country mene 
> | 1 
than im y otner Ci trv in the World 
} 5 ie ¢ i ] } 
I nt { C1 al i l houid 
: : 
€ } ( al ) TRS Ti Sl W I th 
l 
a a Oe. : +] f 
raw l ii) ( ee ( { 
, , 4 7 . 
OT t al ¢ that / rica ‘ i. ivle 
? ( l t il} 
i 
1h 
1 I i } \\ 
ae | { ] ae ! 
i L I tL i 9 ‘ i 
‘ ‘ i int A 4 
= { ‘ rt ] } } ] 
| ‘ A Sik CO} i . al i 
4 ] } ? 
( 1 as Vv j in | and | 1 
] reasing in } t} 5 In L. FALLO 
41 y\Y , { 
vr} t l | ’ ] } }l } l oO} 
05 » 40 per VW ind from 2 report 
| I 


sh can pioy li SS ft in 0U,Ul  powcr- 
s, and being chiefly devoted to the 
production of the coarser fabrics, is about 
t] sam num! ] if \ Y} lov ) +] 
i1¢ ame ImMper that we ( Npior { .) 
{ ntry for t same purpose, being about 
© “ . i ‘ _ 
one half of the whole nuimber in use in this 
country. Now bs r what competent 
Witnesses raged in the trade here and in 
Amcrica t son th 1 t, and [| will 
her fer to a work which has been pub- 
lis with the authority of all the prin- 
( otton manufacturers in Glasgow, 
&e., and which contains evidence on oath 
it has | 1 collected under cu stances 
which render it redit unquestionabie. | 
will first lan extract from the evidence 


. = R " 
ol NIT. KeEMpton, a as 





facturer, who was exan yefore a com- 


mission under the crown appointed for 
} 
7 
another purpose :— 


“ Could the American goods be atlorded at 


al ver price than t English goods ? Y« ® 
I have understood, that we ha ( coods to 
India, where we pay an ¢ i duty, and still 
undersell the English 

Same witness examined before tl ractory 
coimmissioners. 

“What is the nature of your manufactures ¢ 
—Spinning at d weaving coarse yarns 

“Ts any of it for exportation /—Yes 

"| h Ame rans] West 


} 4 . ) e ‘ r 
kind in the same market ?—Yes, although we 
uN some disadvantages, 

“And notwithstanding these drawbacks, you 


can compete with us ?—Yes3 and not only so 


b ] 
ig ground upon you, and have 


ed you from some markets. 


but are Init 
ulready exclud 


{COMMONS} 


“From what markets ’—Some of the Mex. 


| 





ican and South American Several of o 


largest establishments have contracts pend 
for a long ts 


time forward for those markets 


prices which would not give i. fair return 
British manufacturer, but are very ] 


So Ou y this from having ascertained 
I yi to M hester and other n 
tt ! istrict In t ri il v5 4 
t the relat price Yes. 
Mr. Timothy Wiggin, an A ican, | 
i ! | hile state 1 y | 
ind a ted the cotton manuf 
lave y m yea 
I e i t a 
\ manufac } yy 
i 3: in t in the | 
Stat | | ( { ‘ v< irs / | 
ne prosperous 
“})o you th there is any p 
f th { to coinpete With t 
rt S| 1 market >—The manufac 
i ¢ n dese. pul 1 t tton ¢ ( | 
demand fi fabrics in South Am« 
iso al SMmy lad al ] ( onstantin pie 
“Ts that the particular description of n 
facture in which you are enga ed r—It is 
Mr. Joshua Bates (an American) manuf 
turer, and also partner of Messrs. Ba 
Brothers * Do you know whether the ret 
oft cotton manufacture tt { ted S 
have of late been profitable or not /‘—I \ 
Vari son iS Of earning, that t ( 
manufactu we profitable 
= That 1 capital invested 1 t] 
mahi icture ine W eats ), h \ 4 
Tall eturn f- ee has 
a 1 ’ nsiderable export 
the Un Es of America of manufac 
cotton ’—There is an exportation w 
i 
been very cons rhe I ¢ il a 4 


“ You are aware, that America posses 


all the resources and elements necessary 
becon 1 manufacturing country in \ 
Su] rd ore Undoubt lly she do 
“ And that | the improv ents and 
ntions existing in European countries, \ 
and do, find their way into the United St 





facturer)—** Do you find any foreign ce 


itlor h y ae 
tition that affects profits ?— Yes, we find 1 


i 
in all foreign markets a competition 1n 
stouter fabrics by the American manufactu 
“What d iption of goods do you ma 
—Principa the heavy domestic fabri 


icy meet you in the Fast Indi 
market ?—Yes, within the last twelve mor 
we have heard of their being brought into the 
market of Calcutta, and underselling our goods 
even there, where they pay an extra duty 

“Do the Americans export those manula 
tures considerably 2—They do. 

“To you find the competition of the Amer 
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ican manufactures increasing upon you in the | not 
places to which you export /—Everywh | tain t 
“ Jn what parts of the world?—In Mexico } yy} 
for the last five or six years larg ; 
Brazils considerably ; Buenos Ayres, row ; 
Cape Llorn, it Valpara $0, Consid \ lt be 


| 1 
Manilla and Sincapore they have also mad 
their appearance ; ilso at St. Domir 
“To they come int ( 
) "ee . ; 
In the \l Witerra Lf t  ¢ 
K ts ene V ( } \] 1 
ranean Jor f \ i \ 
had ¢ mpla | ire \] 4 
cal manual { U 
{ 
ae 
iles. 
Mr. K ‘ | Cy B 
j I i _ \ = 
re = y t i + 
manufact ‘ 
I have see: 
upon thes 
“Has 1 ] 
last te vears f- It 
“Are you aw whe 
n €X| \ 
he Un States ?—] 
“ Are you awal 
ire export j in j 
i n tryll ) 
} 
very active, 
ple, and the: scm 
isit where they « ta them. | 
hould say f 
uly in Turkey is \ 
derstood they Ir ( 
* Looki t the I S 
nee S ad 
you impt 
P ogress, 1 € : 
ture fin that « ( : \ 
} | 1} 
thing Will \ it il 
ture, that it will inet ior : ct 
a cording to ircumst ( 


be formidable.” 

The next witness ir. W { 
gives his evidence on oath, an Li 
striking—because, besides having 
establishment in Val iso, | Iso s 
and wove by power his own Dor 
Glasgow. If 
years past, he has been in the hal , 
manufacturing cotton Domestics, a ¢ 
cotton goods of more eXtensive cons 
than any other sent to Chil; 
latterly, he has been obliged t vandon 
the manufacture of such good ter perse- 


| vering for a considerabie tim IC= 
cessful competition with thi 
of the United States, although h n! 
in his own works, both the operations of ; | 


spinning the yarn and weaving it, tl 
enabling him to ship his good he low 
possible cost in this country ; and although | port 
he has also the advantage of having them | and 


sold by his own partners abroad.’ I will L 
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will not weary the House with the ex- 
tracts from evidence which would establish 
this fact, though I eould at this moment 
satisfy the House, from documents that | 


have with me, but I will undertake to 


say, that facts of this nature shall be 
De 
proved at the bar. 

We will now look to those countries 


whose raw products we refuse to take as 
in the case of Russia, on whose corn and 


\ 
duti 


and timber we pace high s, and who 
have retaliated upon us. We find that 
t Russia we exported in 1820 


1 ) ‘i ee ere, 
1,200 000 ards of cotton cloth, and 


7, 850,000 yards. In 1820 the whole 
exports, (declared \ eh was 2,300,000. in 
1854, 1,582,500. Now I wish any person 
who doubted of the gain ice of main- 

ining entire the foreign trade of this 


‘ matry would 


upon the mi- 


cry that might have been saved, and the 


here reflect 





ith that could have beeu ereated in this 
country had we continued to supply that 
‘ try with the goods which she used to 
mand of us, and had thus been able to 
Oy mployment to our artizans, who 
would have exchanged the results of their 
} ] { 
labour for a greater abundance of the 
saries of Jif If any man reflects 
upon the misery he has witnessed at times 
since th ice In our manufacturing dis- 
tricts for want of emplovment, he would 
cor aecis 1} upon this ise with more 
y than) perhap he il We 
{ nN tO Grermanv wh r¢ vi 
; ao 8 
CX} ‘ as which @ LOY - 
tO fa ir in this ol and w he re 
we have so especially driven the people to 
becom manufacturers for themselves, 
giving them the advantage of our cost of 
livine. and their antiec 1 —o I 
living, and their Guties upon our goods. n 


1e vards of cotton cloth exported were 
In 1854, 11,045,112 vards ; in 
037,100 ; in 183¢ 7.673.020 : in 


1837, 5,889,957 and in 1838,0nlv 5,562,333. 





Now it will be said perhaps that the whole 
exports to that country have increased, but 
what consolation is that to us, if those ex- 
ports have been swelled chicfly by those 
materials that enable those countries to 
manufacture for themselves the goods that 
We used to export to them, when we know 
that the same circumstances which favour 
their manufacture of those articles will 
encourage and enable them shortly to dis- 
pense with those other materials from this 
country, and perhaps there is nothing more 
striking in the present state of their manu- 
facturing condition, than the arrangements 
, 


tareat thismoment soactively proceeding 


{COMMONS} 
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| formaking machinery. But, perhaps, toshow 
what can be achieved by a country on the 
|continent, in competition with us in ow 
present burthened state, the case of th 
| hosiery trade, as the best in answer to all 
these speculations on the inability of the 
people of the continent to equal the Englis! 
in the productiveness of their labour—we 
find here, that though the machinery in 
this trade in England has increased 10 per 
cent., the machinery in Saxony has doubled 
y six years; that though at the pea 

we had the monopoly of the world in this 
trade, in 1838, the export of england v 

only 447,291 dozen, while that of Saxo 

was 150,000. While we have not in 
last nine years, 
United States 


. 7 
creased our exports In the 
those of the Saxons to the 


are as follow:— The exports from th 
Hanse Towns in 1827, into the United 


were valued at 96,821 dollars; in 
1835, they had increased to 414,718 de 
lars, or more than 300 per cent. increas 
in the nine years. The comparative ex- 
ports to the Havannah present much tl 
1 lispan ity. British eX] j 
whole foreign West India Islan 


1 « Oo. OF 
i 1855, wi wa / 


| States, 


( uba, Ni ) dozens : exports of 
Saxon hosiery from the Hanse Towns 
Cuba alone, in 1838, 69,027 dozens. Ex- 
ports of British hosiery to Pe ru :—In 1827 
29,810/.; in !831, 19,605/.; in 18 
16,9181; in 1833, 11,4002; in 18 
8.7601, sterling. All ports open equally 
both, pre nt much the same incre 


1@ Saxons export to the Unit 
States alone more hosiery than we export 
from Great Britain altogether ;” and ther 
is a fact more startling than any other per- 
haps, that the Saxon hosiery 

| this country, though at an 

25 per cent., and actually under- 

Now, if this be th 


And now ¢t 


comes into 
yo, ] 
additional CX 


pense of ‘ 


1) 


sells our own hosiers. 


}ease already in one branch of the cotton 
j ad . 

| trade, I want to know why it may not be th 
| case in every other? It proves that ther 


that pacitates foreign rs 
from competing with or exce lling us, and 
| shows that they are acting with an advan- 
tage over Us. What has be en alleged ol 
the cotton trade I fear may be said of every 
other branch of trade, that foreigners are 
engaging with success in all of them with 
ourselves, and it depends upon the advan- 
tages we respectively have, whether we ar 
able to maintain our ground, and who will 
enture to say that the same success that 
attended us in this very trade when the 
nonopoly was in the hi inds of the people in 
India, will not attend foreigners, who are 


lis nothing incal 
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now competing with us, for what was it 
that secured to us the advantage we have 
since possessed, but economy in production, 
and what is it that we have to fear from 
our competitors but a similar advantage? 
for there is this peculis rity al 
tures, that whoever produces the cheapest 
must command the markets of the world. 


yout manulac- 


The woollen trade and the linen trad¢ 
afford much of the same evidence as tl 
cotton, namely, that foreigners are now 1 


nufacturing goods, that they are dispensin; 





each year more with these articles than 
they used, and that they chiefly demand 
from us the materials of manufactures. 
The following statement I will read to thé 
House, as having been drawn up by one of 
the persons most exten ively engaged in 
the woollen trade :— 

“The woollen manufac of England 
already suffered materially, and is thi | 
with still more serious injury, fr¢ the « 
tition of continental rivals “In | f of w 
the following facts are offered :— 

“1. Until a few years ago Eng 
buyers at the ¢ t Germ \ pre- 
dominated so much in number, an t 
extent of their purcl ses OV t uyers 
other countries, as to 1 | 
within the last few years, the G 
Jeloian buye rs have ¢ led them 
purchases, being able, from the flo | 
of their manufactures, to afford a] 
for the article, and | \ 
regarded as of small mp ive 

“9. The exceedingly pid t 
woollen manuf tu f 
countries of the G > 
is shown by the fa S 
since, the quantity ( 
exhibited for sale at \ 
50,000 ends (an 
where last year the q ty exhibited w 
350,000 ends; bet in increas f ¢ 
cent. 

“3. Thats independe nt of the duty laid on 


English cloths, in Germany Prussian 


are sold much cheaper than English. ] 


fine woollens are excluded from Germany and 
several neutral markets; and as soon as 
Prussians ean sufficiently extend their manu 
facture—which they are doing with astonisl 
ing rapidity—they will beat the English in 
neutral markets, and probably in the home 
market of England itself, notwithstanding 
the import duty on foreign woollens in this 


country. 


d+» 


1832 ° e . 7.3 do 
8s3 « « «- aw  EA790 
1834 » dp =EYSTS2 


Average—15,942 pieces before the Tariff. 
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“4, That the in in the continet 
manufacture of wool is shown by the fact. t 
foreigners purchas very increas quat 
of the wools of k1 land | of wi 
merly the home n ifag ( j 
clus Ve s lhe <port of B 
| ot the i ed \ it 
whe { ive e of the f ree 
ced W ont 27 ( ] it f 
| Ss al ( is f tty-se n 1 
tl (i } ol t 
f ey aS f 
“ () ; \ 
* < 
I t i { 
nt a5 L fs , 
\y; { 
] s 7 7 
, . 7 it . 
A 
4 
\ 
182 ( 1827 07 
' , : 
Brit v 
1 by 
] \ 
' 
| B } 
1 | 
es = = var 
I ma be { 
Sw itze Belgiun N | 
to Bel su I l, 
her 3 t ( t, a 
¢ | ; i “ft ~ \r 
i 1 t y 
\V t } ( wed nd 
W | ] ty fit t } 
factu } n VV 
} . ! 
y S i A 
kind f which tl was y den 
PE : 
fo this, | mav add the exports to Ge1 
many, of woollen goods befor | after 
the ‘Tariff. 
United Kingdom to Germany :- 
835 12,948 
IS8ob . i 1942 
1837 a ee 6,073 
Average —-9,654 pleces since the Tariff 


I 
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n Goods used for \\ earing appare l, Cx lusive of worsted stulls, fro} 
the United Kingdom to Germany 


OH 


to Germany.—Declared value. 





17 
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rte 
se 


eee 


eres 


i take 
x Australia, in consequence ot a most wicked law to t 
) maintain their families staff of life which God promised to man, anc 
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not Solomon said, § He that withholdet 





to every man if he would labour for it; and | F ur cles of t bourhood. man\ 
{ 




















the peopl shall curse him ”’ ’?’?—Letter dated , foreign 

Stroud, February 12, 1829, nark c f - 
Liit v 4 1S, | y | uch 

The linen trade affords also an ex imp) ig 1) a \ nal 


the same observations, that the material fo1 : 
manufacture has been exported in greater | eet al masta 
proportion than manufactured woods. ’} } ted st t South An t tl 
linen trade affords also an example of th | tcl uence 


Same obs¢ rvation { it Th¢ mit l | 





~ } 4 1 } ~ ~ n 
manufacture has n exported in § { 
proportion than manufactured @ ; 
i W ves, 
& 
i \ = a 
i ; | 
} I L 
fe ! } 
3 ™ : i | i V A 
[a fe { } st f 
g | [ mui 
’ 
1 
, v | ( 
i~ } 
5 fe y. - | nS A r 
vd a = = ~ N \n \\ t 
— n 
vas : 
aa s ' | ( 
— _ ~ - ! “rd 
a — oF t j ard 
a ; aa i Le 
~ =“ ? . } o} 
do = . = P 
ron : ron ) y 
' ; 
A ~ A 
¢ of 
y 
But, Sir, if we have reason t »] 1 { ! 
1 } A 
that we shall no jonger hay 
of clothing the rest I 5" 
: ‘ \ mM} 
4 : 7 ae 
and better than any othet untry \ q 
any reason to expect that w hi t ea é' 


that valuable branch of our manufact 

hardware and cutlery? I believe, that | Belgium to his 

branch of the inquiry into this matter | f him 

would startle the House more t ; 
“a 1 5 1 } , r ‘ S | I t K ¢ 


vould elicit on this subject; f 
men are reluctant now to speak 


fully as they would as to the fearful com- : 
petition to which th y are ul ted in this | 4 7 , 
respect, that they al undersold 1 , 

other countries, for fear of advert . 
their misfortunes; yet, as the fact re | , | l 
sufficiently notorious in tl id 

could not withhold them upon inquiry. | y! 
will here read an extract from a fa : ¥ t 
letter, who has extensive dealings with || me 
different parts of the w rid, and who is] 
ready to verify at the Bar of the House | < ) | . 


every statement 1n the letter :— 
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literally the fact. Our poor fellows are com-, diminishing in its demand from us, we shal 
pelled to labour more hours for the same! feel the effects sensibly every yea Are vou 
wages, and fare worse as the produce of their | aware the German manufacturers have estab 
own labour will not purchase as much food as | lished dépots at New York, Philadelphia, 
their regular labour used todo, What ifthe} Boston, &c, for the wholesale sale of then 
staff of life were equalised here and abroad | home made hardware goods, and that they 

or as near as the charge of conveyance, risk, 


| supplying cutlery at prices under the Shefhe 
&c., would allow), would be the comparative | makers, as well as many kinds of our goods 


condition of the home and foreign workman?‘ | in short, foreign manufactures are increasing 
Why, the very article here in question wa and wil! increase, so long as our land-o 
made at the same price thirty years ago, an prevail and per re in their selfish policy.’ 
then subject to a di " 

whereas now tl au ct to sixty r} | will now read a letter from Birming 
cent. off the same rate of prices. Whea fron merchant engaged in the 
then about 60s., and iron rather de 

present. Observe, gridirons are not mad 

machinery, therefore labour, and labour o 

pays the ditterence. ‘The article of matchets, | “The United Sti Ww import from tl 
a tool shaped like a sword, for working in| continent of F ve large quantities of 1 


ek 


sugar plantations, and also of hoes, forthe same | following article vhi forme 
purpose, are at this time manufactured in lel ! 
Westphalia at from thirty to forty pet t 

under our prices, al d quite as oO od an 

[ am in possession of a fo1 





book of articles (hard 

Germany, for 

South American 

pean, delivered free 

at prices in many 

close imitation of Britis! 

yrted extens 


f | ] rt 
l qies¢ 
I 1 | 


articles our crack mak« 
These very thi 1S 


( 
London, Liv rpool, 

tion, and are shipped 

their foreign destination, t 


home-made goods, in > sam 
names, observe, are by such means 
The hardware manufactures are 
carried on at Sollingen, R mscheid 
in Westphalia, and the nearest point 

to them for England is through Dusseldorff on 

the Rhine. A Sheffield gentleman was with 

me a short time since who had visited t 

manufactures of Prussia, Saxony, Westphalia, 

and Belgium; he assured me they were ex-| larger quantiti 

tending their workshops very fast, and improv- ‘ Brass battery 

ing vastly in every article they undertook, A = cheaper on the Continent than in | 
large manufacturer in Germany, and president} and the imports are chietly from the fort 
of their board of trade, assured my friend they country. 

, $C straweknives, sickles 

a large scale, and that they took their rise from) imp only from Engl 

about the time our Corn-laws began, They leaper, and as good rermany 5 


were determined to become manufacturers on 


were smuggling goods into Russia, the Slito les of tl articles are much diminished, 

(I think he called the name of the town), inthe} “ When i! isited New York, in 182¢ 
Isle of Gotland, in the Baltic, and the Russian ; there were, in that city, two or three German 
authorities winked at it. There is a manu-/ houses, who, (amongst other articles whi 
facturer of locks, Xc., in Walsall, who has for| they imported from their native country) re- 
some years confined himself and a large shop| ceived, every season, a few packages of as- 
of workpeople to make for the South American | sorted German hardware. ‘The articles, } 
market only. He has now very little to do,} ever, were so inferior in finish, 

and his trade has been gradually falling away | in style and shape, from those which the Ame- 
in consequence of the opposition the exporters | ricans had been accustomed to receive from 
of his articles meet with from foreign makers. | Birmingham, that, in spite of the greate! 
Had the South American markets not been} cheapness of the former, the English article 
opened to our enterprise, I am persuaded this | was still preferred. ; 
Corn-law question would have come on much} “In 1837 and 1838, I was again in New 
sooner than it has, and now that market is| York, and discovered, to my surprise and mor- 


| 
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tihcation, that there were many extensive re i om pin ». wi oO mal ure 
establishments for the exclusive sale of Ger-| anxi for th le of ry i Rat 
man and French hardware goods, resembli they believe. tl , : t deenh 
in pattern, equalling in quality, and surpas-| portant to eve ae at ste 
sing in cheapness, similar [English articl 4] eh i . 4 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wolverham es ; ba 
manufacture. . { ; snc _ we 
“The quantity and variety of ( r ah : yp 2" : : pT 2 & vom 
articles now substituted for Enelsh « wo mH OF! y WERICER SELES SEC Cae 
rapidly increasing INStISULE—-nan , 1 Select Com re 
= The pring Ip il articles wv nd ( t M H : : — 
iost, by the competition of Vmerical t ittra des 
facturers, are axes, 1 ts, and 1 \ { t I miy 
of edge tools; carpenters t Tha hil 
augers, XC. ; brushes of all des l stv t w hi Ve 
Ot! ris sure to 

In the former letter that I read, | fear t] m tl iture of its com- 
poor mechanic referred to, stated what we | ] In short, while one ts the fullest 
must expect to occur if we are to expe-| and fairest the constitution mits of, the 
ricnce this competition, that wages w | Open to sus} id I do 
reduced, and that the cfl will be felt! think that the people come here with a 
in the blood and bones of the worki ig | 2 Ik l fe juecst of 
classes. This is thi natura: operation ot t] { y | GQ falr inquiry 
a losing trade, and I know nothing more} 0 their gricy es ering the ins 
shocking to contemplate, than the sf1 J | { t it \ i t it has en- 


that will be made at the expen 1 
class). How much more might I have d d 


tailed to this effect to show that these r tor wh 
sults from competition have alread l- t | 


menced! but I feel that 1 on cht not 
weary the House with further details. It 


is impossible to do more within the limits; | 
of aspeech than to give an outline of 
evidence which is ready to be submitted in| s 
support of the case; but be assured hat | | 
there are details in abunda f this kind 

that will both shock and startle those! t 
who are willing to list n and who ar 


now uninformed It has been my purpose. t 
only this evening to satisfy you that 
petitioners have good grow | 
plication to inform the House of the opera-_ tl t 
tion, on the manufacturing interest, of tl trifling 
Corn-laws. I think I have stated enough. | 
to prove to you that there is a case most, t 
deserving of inquiry at least, and that) and 
there is a strong presumption in favour « work 
the fact, that we are compelled by the 
operation of the Corn-laws to engage in| —they 
and on unequal terms. And now, Sir, I} trary, « 
shall proceed to the last subj t of my a i} fi 
dress, namely, the ground on whi 


competition with our neighbours, fettered | proceed 


petitioners have asked you to institute a iter th 


Inquiry, to use the emphatic language of | come n 
the Nottingham petition, “ not in t | 
clusion of a committce-room, but in the} vou to 


face of the whole representation of the} made th 


United Kingdom.” That request is, in| think 
my Opinion, a just one; | hope to show it | decis! 
Is a reasonable one; and I trust you will | reth 
deem it advisable to accede to it. The] tage of 


5 I litre 
t iS t t n 
y t! a}p- 
i i 
1 1 
{ t } 1 | to 
l i its con- 
ia l Ss ce has 
- . 
t HAtIONS 
‘ 
| Ww. WW en 
\ 
vi 1g sehects 
U S you OnIlV 
{ ] ] 
I ol { ia Wihilcil 


ert ry 1 ( \ rei use 

| i 5 \ Is ho 

I ttel l 4 will not 
. It is the case of 

| } ‘ i t cs class Dy 


wh appeal ft this House. 


ne here with intimidation 


fT t you with no menace, they 
: ae 

\ no \% 1ce=——I Ce h tn cone 

nw 1 consid ition for, and de- 

supposed opim1ons. It 


] t 7 ] 
Parliament, tha refused to 


{they do not 


i 
> 7 | ae ‘ 
w to vou at once, and hastliy, to 


to repeal the law, but they request 


ar th vro inds on which they 
demand, and on which they 

you ou | t to re ynsider your 
Let me ask what does any 


man imagine will be the advan- 
refusing the inquiry? Do you 
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think, that the numbers of men who have 
stepped from the business of their usual 


walk, and for three months past have 
been actively devoting their attentivn to 
this subject, will at once abandon their 
opinions, because you reject their peti- 
tion for inquiry, and_ refuse alter the 
law? Does anybody believe, that those 
who have not the patien of the persons 
who only seek the repeal of the Corn-laws, 


° } 
and who, despairing of ju that 


st ice » Ss lV, 
there is no hope of redress from this House 


as it is constituted at present, will at once 
abandon that opinion, because you refuse 
to hear evidence, while you dispute the 
facts? What, then, is the effect of this 
course, but to teach those who yet have | 


‘heve, that 
them 
reform + 


confidence in the House to bs 
they have been wrong, and to make 
heartily unite with others for its 


They do not apply to you to do anything 


contrary to your forms and precedents ; the 
precedents justify the applica tion of the pe- 
titioners; there isno lack of precedents. It 
needed not the zeal of my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Ashton, to disclose the prece- 


journals. Former Par- 


J 
have alwaye deemed it a 


dents recorded on the 
liaments 
to institt 


sufhcient 


reason ite a full and open inquiry, 
1 ? | 

when those a represented the manu- | 

factures and commercial interests have al- 


leged that particular laws have been inju- 
rious to them, and have sought to prove their 
grievances be fore their I Lousc ; In such Cases, 
the House has alw 1 


ays granted some especial 
inquiry. I need only refer to the case of 
the Orders in Council, in 1812; there is, 


moreover, this that case, 
there was then a pre pond rat 


the House, whi h b¢ fore the 1 ing | 


analogy to 


Ing 


to attend to the statements of ih mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who alleged the 
inconvenience of the mode of inquiry, and 
by every pretext sought to avoid the investi- 





gation. Every objection was ure 
the proposal ; it was especially a 
no result would 
heard from those who took part in that in- 
quiry, that numbers prejudiced against an 
alteration admitted after the evidence hi ‘d 
been heard, that such was the effect of the 
statement that their pre- 
ious opinions altered by the 


arise and yet 


the witnesses, 
had 


been 


evidence, and they had fully admitted and 
urged upon Ministers the propriety of 


(nd 


an inquiry 


rescinding those orders. having 
granted in that 
allegations of the mercantile, the 
cial, and the manufacturing interests, will 
you now refuse all tender of evidence on 


the present petition? If you do not deny 


Case 


comimer- 


f COMMONS} 


? have le 


+ ( 


>! of Manchester, 


stuffs, 


ened that branch 
| table 


essentially afk 


i cannot, by 
will 


on the } 
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the facts, but adinit them to be true, how 


can you refuse the consideration of the ge- 
neral question? [f you deny the fact, how 
can you rv fuse the ofter of proof ? The pe ti- 


tioners in this case, moreover, do not ob- 
serve, that those inquiries have been always 
resisted trom a cavetan economy of th 


time, for they find, that you wer 
d withinthe memory of many present 
days inex 


public 
engag 


for thirteen amining into the cor- 





ruption and mal-practices of a kept wom 
and her royal guardian; andthat not sicken 
‘with the profligate details of that inquiry 
| you were occupied for ten days more in tl 
discussion of the evidence and the charg s 
Grant, then, but these twenty-thr 
days to those persons, who, in th 
interest of the manufactures and com- 
merece of the country, now approach 
you, and I am satistied, that befor 
you will have completed that inquiry vou 
will regret that it had not been sera 1 
before not repent having s ed 


you wil ora 
] d till yo 


be satisfi 
not believe, 


l 

l not 
arnt the th. | will 
however, that this question will be decided 
pon thc form; or that th 
House, with full powers to decide whether 
icar what is offered to it, 


it, and vou wi 


matter of 


it will | 


AL 


11) { hy) 17 57 NHN 7) 
will reject this applicaticn upon the ques 


tion of precedent. Should, however, tha 
ruestion be raised, I have ample precedk n 
i “a ee 
| for the peculiar application that I make. | 


7 1 7 ] 
have here a precedent, that in matter and 


| form ditlers in no respect f pre 
ease. It was a petition presented by cer- 
un persons on thr re of March, 178 
to the House of C ns, from thx oens~ 


tlemen, clergy, lan ‘ nwners, 
turers, dvers, ble 


interested in the fus 


merchants, ma 
‘achers, and others 
tian trade in the towns 
Saltford, 

Fs, osing duties 


dyed, and licenses for 


nufac 


ie 
Bolton, X( 


ag unst an Act ** on cotto 


ble: ich¢ or 


bleaching and ia the same,” stating that 
ithe Act had “ involved the petitioners in 
the greatest distress, and absolutely threa 


of commerce with inevi- 
*¢ that the said duty will 


and will 


XC 


ruin,” 
ct labour, ( perate Ls 
upon it; at the same time, that it 
nature, be productive, it 
destroy the petitioners 


h the public revenue in 


a Tax 
its 
ultimately 


trade, and diminis 


the same proportion as it diminishes com 
merece, and those various exciseable articl 

and duties which spring from that source,” 
&e.: and ending by praying, “ that the 


petitioners might be heard at the bar of 
the House against the said Act,” &c. 
[he complaints of the commercial and 
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manufacturing interests were not unavailing | any lei 
in that House, for the House at once! words on 
granted the prayer; there was no deba Phe s 
and the House ordered Phat th sid | sult it n 
petition be referred to the consideration of | could « 
a Committee of the whole T 1 that it 
the petitioners be heard by them i 
before the Committ } | 

if they think fit | 

that the interests \\ | 

are of less 1m} rian 

ances al le ‘ 

persons interested | 

vears ago, [| am at 

Unless you admit tl 
petitioners—unless yi lo tl} 

they have already t some ft 

they will more—! 

how you can refuse this inquir I ; 
then, Sir, by precedent, by just 

all that is wise and 


course they ar 
not reject their prayer, 


but that the impress! 


pul il -. [tr t you w sles : 


duced in consequence upon the | 
and the public, thousands of wh re | Lhe part 
paying the utmost attention to the inquiry, 

is, that there is a fear, or an unwi y. | U 

1ess in this House that the trut 1} 1 . 


be made known, and that the { 


be published to 


inference 1s to be di Wh, Or Wi | ray 

from your refusal, except, that a majority ( 

of this House is unwilling to ) 

law, and that they will not r 

dence, be Cause su h viden 

an alteration in the law. Dut t | \ 
willing to anticipat i \ l ask 
such error and injustice, I w v 1 


confidence trust, you 
inquiry. The Hous 


have carcfullv abstained from entering into | was né 


will observe, that I | t 


any general consideration of t policy of | statemet 
of the Corn-laws. I have, cording t f vu 
my intention, confined myself to the } 2 
cular object of the petitioners in seeking t l , 
show the injurious tendency of those | os 
laws on the interests with which they are | part 
connected. 1, therefor now move, ** Tha rR | 
J.B. Smith, Robert Hyde Greg, and others 

be heard at the bar of this Hous by ir 1 t] 
Witnesses, agents, or couns¢ p} 

the allegations of their petition, present q 

the House on the 15th instant, np. iin- l 
ing of the operation of the Corn-laws ss ‘ 


The hon. Gentleman resumed his s 
amidst loud cheers. % 

Mr. Struéé, in rising to second the mo- | artic] 
tion, would ni the full 


alter statement ured 


of his hon. Friend, detain the House for | j,) the ex) 


4 
WT 
aa 








OF { , Dut he must say a few 
| ] rreat int est 

n t d, re- 
Lit] It t see, but it 

oht S stactory 

if} S$] “" 


\ t hat 

| isual, 
) 

{ St ) tS 


nmOil 
] no ("OQ 

ugh h 

Ut i sti 
t c = bu he 

t Case 

’ i ‘KIN 

St could be mad 
stitied refusi 
f ; Who re 
] . } ] 1 
1 vere applying t ve heara ¢ 
sd pl iter sted in 
aq manutactur pros- 
hey might be fairly 

{ os of the in- 

nul tu ywHos and 

told t Hon that the 
is to interests 

vas 1 inihilat 

i { Ir manu- 

~ i oe ~ th V ten- 

ice to Ui i s dhe 
ciple \ ld they 
y i so much nportance ¢ 

1 i yu oft ( rs, and 


ise, that this 


t Le inquiry, and that the 
u ly exaggerated; but 
t é 8 greater 


reason 


{ 5 [ Sstate- 
rerated—suy ng these 

s, were somewhat mista- 
fheient remain to justify 

i tt ictS were not dis} ited 
t deserve grave considera- 
t { state that those 
de, ic| made up of 
é ve into foreign 


1d was it not also stated 
] 


iC 
5 


that 


who had in- 
ncreased in 
were not highly manufac- 
] vement 


of those articles from which 
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machinery was manufactured—that there 
was an improvement in the exports of fuel, 
with which that machinery was set in mo- 
tion — and that there was an increase 


in the exports of the raw materials out of 


which the articles themselves were to be 
produced? And if what had been stated 
by the petitioners were truly as they stated, 
was there not ample ground for inquiry ? 
For himself he believed the statements to 
be true, he believed that the y could not 
be denied, and that it was impossible, 
with any consistency to truth that they 
should be denied. Another 
tion might, perhaps, be made on the 
motion of his hon. Friend; it might 
possibly be said that the partics did 
not come forward under favourable cireum- 
stances, because they asked too much; 
because they were prepared to ask at the 
termination of the inquiry for the entire 
abolition of the Corn-laws, and that their 
demand should not be granted because 
some of their own manufactures were pro- 
tected by duties. He knew that on this 
statement hon. Gentlemen opposite mainly 
relicd, but with respect to the motion which 
might be made after the evidence should 
be heard, whether the House should be 
asked for an entire repeal, or to substitute 
a fixed duty, they had nothing to do upon 
the present occasion. ‘The petitioners 
asked only to prove at the bar of that 
House the impolicy and the injustice of the 
present laws, leaving it to Parliament to 
determine what was the remedy which the 
country required, To show, however, that 
the petitioners were not asking anything 
that was improper, he would refer the 
House to the second allegation in the peti- 
tion, ‘** That all restrictions on trade and 
cominerce are abjured by your petitioners 
as injurious to the increase of the wealth 
and capital of this and all other countries.” 
But this was not all the question. He 
was more particularly interested in this 
branch of the subject because he hap- 
pened to stand in that House as the repre- 
sentative of a town, the staple manufac- 
ture of which was protected to a large 
extent. 


observa- 


In the town of Derby the stk 
manufacture was introduced between one 
and two centuries ago, and it had gone on 
increasing under protection; but what was 
the conduct of his constituents? did they 
ask that any exclusive protection should 
be given to themselves, when they required 
that it should be taken from others? Far 


from it. He had presented a petition from 
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the town council of that borough agreed 
to unanimously, and another petition from 
the inhabitants publicly assembled, and 
also unanimously adopted, in both of 
which, though they called for the abolition 
of the Corn-laws, they prayed also that all 
other classes should be put upon the same 
footing, and that all protection to manu 

factures as well as to agriculture should 
be removed. They might differ as to th 

policy of the petitioners’ prayer, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite might disagree with the 
petitioners upon both points, but whether 
the petitioners were right or wrong there 
was nothing selfish in 
their recommendations and statements 
were well worthy the attention of th 
House. ‘This apprehension of exaggera- 
tion, however, being entertained, 
ought to be the conduct of the House 

Were they, because they thought thi 
statements exaggerated, not to hear the 
evidence of the petitioners to support 
them ? Were the Members of that Hous 
to sav, * It is true, we think the matter 
of importance, but we deem the petitioners’ 
statements overcharged, and so we will 
not hear one word of evidence to sustain 
them. We will shut our ears to all proof; 
we will wait till the evil becomes intoler- 
able, and till the remedy becomes impos 
sible.” And then, perhaps, some hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen would be seen 
coming down to the House as they had 
done on some memorable former occa- 
sions, and would say that the time had 
then arrived when the question was en 

tirely irresistible. He had only one word 
to say as to the form of this motion, that it 
would throw a serious impediment in the 
way of public business, and that the time 
it would occupy would be a serious evil 
Now, he would be the last man in that 
House who would not admit the validity 
of the arzument so far as it went, but, at 
the same time, he said that whatever might 
be the result of the inquiry, he believed 
that their time could not be more usefully 
occuple d, whether they showed by the 
evidence that the statements of the peti- 
tioners were well founded, that there wer 
real grievances of which they complained, 
and grievances which it was the duty of 
that House to redress; or whether, on the 
contrary, it should be proved that the 
complaints were not well founded, so that 
the petitioners would believe that they had 
thus the 


agitation which had for some time existed 


their views, and 


what 


no just cause to grieve; that 
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to a large extent, might be put an end to, 
and the people might sce, after the cousi- 
deration their statements had undergone, 
that there was no real ground for their 


demands. He would only make one othe: 


observation as to the peculiar situation in 
which a majority of that House was placed 
with regard to this question. He would 
not say one word which might scem to 
have the effect of menace, or which might 
produce irritation ; t was impossible 


} ty 

OtllL Th 
! 
i 


that the public could fail to perceive that 


a vast portion of the Members of that 
House derived their income from lan l, 
and that they might possess, he would not 


sav a sinister, but a peculiai and partial 
interest upon this subject, different 
the public at large. THe felt, therefore, 
that those hon. Gentlemen who had ny 


doubt upon the question should bear tl 
fact in mind, and he would ask them not 
to do what might be agreeable to thei 


own feelings, but that which would be just 


to the public, acce ptable to the 
at the bar, and becoming to the House; 
and that they would not re all redre 

of the people’s grievances, or even opposi 
all inquiry in a matter in which they wer 


retitioner 


° 
1uS¢ ss 


i 








§3 
} 


8 


- 19} 
could only be r 
it WwW yuld 
Witl re pect 


ed on this ground, that 


inake unwelcome disclosures. 


to the operation of t 


he Corn. 


laws upon the manufacturing interests of 
that country, they had been deve loped in 
n able 1 masterly manner by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, 
and he creat reluctance in following 
or 

him upon such a subjec Still, however, 
it his duty to point out to the 
House ({ wwine the course of his hon, 
ere Ss arau ! vbat was tl increas- 
9 o! > competition 

{ ( manufacturers were now 
sul ted. Hi ieved, that in 1794 that 
bran¢ nutacture with which his own 
constituents wet more peculiarly con- 
nected—he meant the spinning of cotton 
nd cot ! twist—was then alm Sst un- 
XHOV on the Continent of Europe Sut 
hey had lived to see not merely in Europe, 
but in the United States of Am rica, a 
most important ¢ mMpelition Sf} wing up 
1vainst them in that very article. The 
juantity of cotton twist now manufactured 
in th United States was equal to the 
| whole of that manufactured in England at 


so late a period as 1816; and he would 


personally interested. |}eall the attention of hoi Viembers who 

Sir Francis Burdett: Sir, | think the | were acquainted with the subject, and he 
hon. Member has given a very cogent | would direct the attention of others who 
reason for the House not wasting its tin were t aware Of it, tot circumstance 
in hearing evidence at the bar. ‘the facts | that at the present monient, in the State 
stated by him with great ; lity had a f M chus twent' \ miles from 
considerable effect upon my mind. But city of Boston, in the midst of the 
supposing the House chooses to take these | manufac ne district, the most extensive 
facts for granted, as I am willing to do, | h Am could boast, in the 
do not see why we should undereo the town of | vell, t W stream ealeu- 
faticue and loss of time in hearing evidence ited as equal the powe 10 horses 
which would be unnecessary, seeing the | th ver portion of which had _ been al- 
facts are admitted upon which I think th ie y employed for « yn factories, and 
question ought to be argued. Whenever} from this district they were not merely 
the question comes before the House, [| supplying t \merican markets, but he 
shall be ready to give it my best attention . | re tted to say beat the Manchestet 
At the same time I have not the slightest | m cturers in the foreien markets, and 
hesitation in stating my conviction that] that was 1 pl iere fourteen or 
the landed interests—in which Lam prin- | fifteen year ro, not a single soul was to 
cipally coucerned— are under very erro- | be foun !. Now they had a manufacturing 
neousimpressions on the subject. On aj district springing up in the midst of the 


subject of this description, the facts being 
as I think, undeniable—I think it more 
convenient that the discussion sl 
place upon the merits. 

Mr. Mark Phillips regretted, that any 
Member should talk of wasting the tim 
of the House on a subject attecting th 
interests of every inhabitant of the United 
Kingdom. As to t 
Membei 


uld take 


he evidence oftered by 
it 


foo Wolverhampto | 


the hon. 


| desert, and entering into active competi- 
tion ht British manufacturers, fast 
| supplying the American market with the 
irticles they lad previ usly SUP] lied, and 
then su esstulls competing with them in 
| all foreizn markets. Tis hon. Friend 
th M I rOl VV oly rhampton, had 
stated ind = correctly stated, that the 
\meriea were not only supplying then 
hate " rl { but that in the markets oat 
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eastern 
the y were 


Mexico, South America, along its 
coasts, and round Cape Horn, 

entering into competition with the British 
artizans. We would state further in con- 
nection with the town of Lowell, that 
there were not less than 40,000 ba 
cotton spun into cotton twist, 
trict, but they 
operation to the 
country, but they met the British manu- 


in that dis- 
were not limited in their 
markets near their own 


facturer in the markets the most distant 
they had—in China—they met them tn 


) 


Canton, and in 1834 there wer 
yards of ditferent descriptions of cotton 
manufactured goods brought by the Ame- 
ricans to that market—and they met 
them so successfully as rivals there, that 
the British had not been able 
of more than 70,000 yards ag 
They were not, even in their own colonial 
markets, protected against them. And in 
Calcutta notwithstandinig there wasa duty 
of 10 per cent. upon foreign manufact. 
ured goods, their American rivals | 

successfully competed with them. Another 
important fact connected with the United 
States was, that many of the most recent 
improvements in cotton spinning were of 
American invention. He believed, that 
the patent rights of these improvements 
were held by Americans, who disposed of 
them to different 
Continent of Europe, where there wei 
establishments for the manufactured ma- 
chinery. At Zurich, in the 
different parts of Switzerland 

various establishments which had, in 
1834, orders for machinery to the 
of 500,G00/. sterling, to b 
operation in different esis of the 
nent. Hecould go 
spect to foreign competition. The hon, 
Member for Wolverhampton had stated 
the rapid increase of 


166.0( 


to dispose 


ainst them. 


iad 


manufacturers on the 


Tyrol, and in 
there were 
amount 
e brought into 
Conti- 


manufactures in 


Switzerland, and he (Mr. Phillips) believed | 


that Switzerland at that moment was con- 


suming 50,000 or 60,000 bags of cotton 
annually, and was meeting the English 
manufacturer successfully, notwiths ste 


ing their distance from any seaport; not- 
withstanding as was stated by his 
Friend, their being 
the sea-board. The Swiss were competing 
with the English in the American markets, 
and they knew full well, and understood 
their interest so completely at the present 
moment, that in Switzerland they still left 
some of the higher numbers of the 


hon. 


700 or 8OU miles from 


cotton | 


{ COMMONS} 


igs of 


still further with re- | 


\ this withd 


| parties directing 


| employment 


{ 


| wards brought 
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out any duty whatever, because they found, 
that a greater profit was made by sSpin- 


niug the coarser numbers themselves. I[f 


he travelled from Switzerland into Ger- 
many, he must come to the sam 
conclusion, that competition met them 


regard to Russia 


extraordinary fact. 
ir the qui intity of cotton woo! 
Russia for t] 


s and with 
there was this most 

that last ye 
imported : 
bel 1} le m 


evervwhere 


into le purpose of 


1anufactured into twist, amounted 

to as much as the cotton twist that vw 

actually imported from Great Britain. It 
} 


was stated to him onlv a few weeks ago 


by n intelligent friend, who had b en 
lately making the tour of the Continent, 


isited some of the 


ad spinning 
manufactories ¢ 


st ablis hed in the Tyrol, and 
he should like to describe to the Hous 
what manner ee nd been effected. | 
British enterprise and British capital, de- 
who, if they had remain 
have formed a portion of 
his constituents. When the House had be 
debating, two years ago, the question of 
factory labour, and the restriction to cer- 
tain hours, the right hon. Baronet, th 
Member for Tamworth, whom he did not 
then see in his place, was pleased rath 
allusions made by hin 
from that and locating 
ntries. He could 
state, that it had already taken place, and 
to a considera cou extent ; and, 
expressed in a po 
honcur of 


rived from men, 


at home, would 


to smile at some 


. 7 
¢ ’ rite 
LO Capital ¢t 


itself 


ravelling 


in other cou 


adS Was Well 
had had th 
iting from the Mancheste1 
Chamber of Commerce, ec: pit il owed no alle- 


tion abicl ih he 
preset 
giance to the soil, ‘ae could transport itself 
wherever it could most profitably we invested 

That he looked upon as an incontrovertib! 

fact, and he was sorry to say, that they 
were beginning to experience the effects of 
ital upon the opera- 
British industry. In some of th 

ereat machine manufactories in the borough 
which he had the honour i represent, th 

these establishments had 
ity in retaining in their 
some of their best mechanics 
who had worked for them for many years, 
the great paid to 


rawal of cay 
tions of 





found gvreat diffier 


notwithstanding sums 


those men to retain their services as skilful 
workmen, amounting to as much as 5/. 
per head per week. Such men’ were 
much solicited by foreigners, and taken 


abroad for the purpose of facilitating the 
manufacture of machinery, to be after- 
into competition with the 


English manufacturers. He had taken 


twist (he meant the fine descriptions) with- occasion to allude, on a former evening, to 
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an exceedingly injurious system, \ the , upon rene! 
exportation of cotton twist; and |] ry 































ao 


eretted to sav, that they v rds to 
permitted to manufacture tl uy [- 

ferance ; for as soon as the part) 
found that thev were able to obtain yn 
remuneration for their capi 
it in that business, he knew 1 what |} f the t 
means there would b f retaini 

that imp rtant bi 

within the short e 4 {} l 


question requir 1 tl m 
of t 


had deplored, and frequer lepl \- 
that House the condition of the 1 

weavers, if their condition 

he apprehend 

worse; and that that expression w!} 

been made use of by the manu 5} ] ' ' 
connected with the hardwar 

that in order to retain their competitior lp Vv 

with foreigners, they must worl t that should be su} { 
he r art LY S. \\ l hy 


very sinews of their 
realized. He had present Lon that d ~ lev lou n th mael ery 
petition from 4,000 hand-loom weavers of | which by tl laws was re red nearly 
Manchester. ‘These petitioners stated, that! us if suf u : 
they found it impossible to obtain sufhi t! were t r the 1 ssity. ’ 
remuneration to procure th mmon 

cessaries of li t rr el 
without clothing or food—t! 

not the means of instructing then 
much less of sending them to ; 
worship, or Sunday s Is, and that \ 
long as they were su te 

tition with the for 
in consequenc¢ of the peratl I 

Corn-laws, they despaired ot 

neration for t] 

they had to work fifteen li -ca ae , 

that the price of provis he } 

moment was nearly double what it was Hs Piss 
year, while many 
that instead of its 
masters to give them better wag th 
were now receiving inferlor wages to wha 
they had twelve months ago, when pr 
sions were half the present pri I] 
would not ocx py the time ot t! H 
reading letters upon the subject, but 
was exceedingly anxious that thet and 
variety of interesting subjects wou 
made the subj t of investigation at the bar | ! . 

of the House. He would not now touch} Med} rested wa 

pon the general question of the Corn portunities W selves 101 
\ 


u 
} 
laws, but would strongly support the} | 


a 1: 1 r +] if 

proposition which had been made by th , ; 
a . 

non, Memb« r for Wolverh impt n that} tt ! y 


; : me 
pitas ha tabon at the bar to ceode whal 
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is there t 


Sir, what mort 


, 1 
these pomts? We know the fact 
1 » ] } . 
what is G Wave 4f LO ¢ 




























to show how thes rac Hi 


hon. Member h 
ite of t i 
at which | \ 
Sav, If yo . ‘ 
you can | ( 


and to arrive { 

convenient coul | 
WITHESSCS, 
abit of attendi ( 

House will coneur with m Et 

l express, that there « 

entirely unsatista Vv, so entirely - : 
clusive, as the examinat 

On questions oO! Opinion, \ 


Opinion require to be discu d 


—argument requires to be col \ 

1 ‘ } 

the several steps of re isonihe requ tO t { { 1 to } ] ~ 
made one after another, but hen you ( f 


attempt to do this by quest yn and 
the result is, that you come to « 
that are illogical, a 
conviction upon any n { I 

hon. Gentlemen who frequently at { ' 


on Committees « s House can h 


fail to have arrived at ! 

What is really val 1 t i 

oul c nmaitt -\ 

value and service In om ; 
ys on th l f ha t 

various statements of 1 \ 

course of such exam! ion | 

But upon this subject of the Corn VS ! 

have those statistical fa \\ 

to form a judgment in the most 

manner. I qui 12 V t 

Member LO! Va chester, \ S 

reply to tl hon. Ba ref t leml 

Wiltshire, in saving that t ec is no 

lect at the present 

of occupying the time and attenti f ¢] 

House—there IS non t which 1 can 

more profitably give a 

consideration B t Cl 

be valuable that « 

portant —should | venin S 

debate, and not in tl mn 

ind inconclusive ex t 

at the bar. But, it | were « \ ed 

pon this subject further mtornration wa " 

necessary, and informat n of pel ¢ . , 
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cannot possibly refuse to hear witnesses 
on the other. You cannot hear the 
manufacturers adduce their evidence, to 
worked in- 


show that the Corn-laws hav 
to hear witnesses on the part of the 
landed interest, to give you their views of 
the injury which would result from then 


repeal, And what woul l be the conse- 
quence ? you would have witnesses from 
England, trom Scotiand, and from Ireland, 
to tell you what was the state of agricul- 


° 1 
ture In these 


try; you would be called upon to go into 
at 


different parts of the coun 
the further question of wh is the price 
uld be grown, Ih Pol ind 


\frica, or even in 


at which corn c 


in Russia, in India, 


according to the statements of 


Me n be I 
would further 


for Wolverhampton; and yon 
have to test 


upon these 
1} » Les 


| 5 . 
the evidenct 


you wonld hear points irons 


one set of witnesses, by the examination 


have the 
have 


t 
of another set, and we shoul 
same questions raised which been 

| 


ind afterwards refuse | 


the hon. | 
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raised on all Committees, on agricultural | 


distress. It should be 
whether it does not form an essential part 
of such inquiry, to go ito that 


Currency, for the 


minable question of the 


hon. Member for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, would pronounce such an 


el ? 
altogether illusive, 


into that 


| 
inquiry as this to be 
unless you went never-ending 
subject. With such an 
before us, where can you expect it will 
end W il] one si ssion suftty ei 


Inquiry as this 


will two, 
suffice, to conclude 
such an inquiry as that Sir, [ say they 
will not; and I say, that those who, like 


will three Sessions 


considered also, | 


inter- | 


me, believe that a change in the Corn- | 


laws is of pre ssing import ce, that not 
only the prosperity, but the very safety of 


the country, are hazarded by the con- 


tinuance of the pres nt system, those Gen- | 


tlemen who concur with me tn that opinion 
will hesitate before they commence this 
inquiry, because, if we embark upon such 
a wide ocean, at the instance of those 
Gentlemen who contend for a change in 


the law, it will be impossible to return to 


port at their pleasure, or stop the inquiry | 


] 


where they might wish. Tt will be in vain 


forthem, when they find themselves wearied, 


by the manner in which that inquiry pro- | 


Ce eds, 
evidence which they have before them, it 


will be in vain for them, in this state 
f thing try, £9 Oh no! letp havs 


by the volumes and volumes of 


ject affecting 
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dohe with the inquiry. Let us proceed 
to legislate upon the subject; let us re- 
turn to the track from which we have un- 
fortunately departed in the first tsta 
let us turn back to the discussion of the 
subject in the House.” These Gentlemen 
when they wish to retrace their steps, wi 
be justly met by the remarks, ‘ By you 
conduct you have admitted the necessity of 


! 
Id 


ne 


’ 
] 
| 
\ 


inquiry—we hold you to your own admis- 


sion. We re quire you, having commenc¢ 


this investigation, not to leave it parti 
. r al 

and incomplete. We call upon you 

. 1 

finish It, to go thi ued the whole case, t 


know the real truth, and the whole truth, 


befure you venture to legislate upon a sub- 
so nearly so many important 

ae ld be the predicament 
Interests. ihis would be the predicament 


in which the advocates of the chano 
Opponent Ol 


would be; and if I were the 
any change—if my object were to stifl 
discussion, and these debates 
which would lead to a reform and change 


in our policy—if this were my object, | 


pre vent 


should recommend that precise measur 
which the hon, Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton this night called upon us to adopt. | 
have heard with great pleasure all that 
part of the speech of my hon. Friend, in 
which he stated his grounds for thinking a 
change in the Corn-laws necessary, but | 


listened in vain for anything like an intel 
lizent statement of reasons for adopting 
the particular course he 
When my hon. Friend came to that part 


of his speech he seemed to hurry over the 


recommenus 


ground, to touch the question lightly and 
gently, as though he 

the inherent weakness of that part of his 
argument, and like a. skilful 
wished to divert the attention of the Hous 
from the 


seemed conscious of 
advocat 
subject as speedily as possible. 
The « nly thine at all like a valid reason 
for pursuing the course which my hon. 
Friend recommends, that I could collect 
from this part of his speech, seemed to be, 
that he imagined, that evidence produced 
at the bar would make a much greater im 
pression than evidence produced before a 
Select Committee. I do not know what 
questions would be considered of sufficient 
inportance to induce Members to 
take the trouble to peruse the 
folios which generally proceed 
Select Committees. This is not the man- 
ner in which evidence taken before Select 


hon. 
Immenst 
from 


Committees is brought to bear on ques~ 
either in or out of this House. It | 
ij the reyperayly Ot Viem}l i} 


tions, 


not i thers read 


ti) Moy 
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the evidence thus produced, but by those 
persons who really feel an interest in th 
subject, and who understand it in all its 
bearings, stating those facts and the rea- 
soning resulting from 

speeches, and thus bringing them 

on the House and on the country, W 
would be the effect of hearing the evidence 


them in_ thet 


} 


before a Committee of that House?’ J 
doubt much whether hon. Members 
could be induced to come e and att 
certain Iam, that they could not be ind 
ced to come here day aft ro te 
the evidence. Vor the first day or tw 


perhaps, ve should hav Lveryv Full atle 
ance—ereatexcitement would exist on the 
subject, and we should we thi 

, : 


divisions regularly and cl sely contested, 

to whether an hon. Member, th pre- 
sentative of a manuf { 
another hon. Member, the representat 


ruriy 
Lull 


an agricultural county, should have t 


precedence in examining a w 
doubt, great excitement would prevail 
first. While that 

is it likely we uld make mi 

in the investigation of a su 
a complex nature as this. While t 
state of excitement c¢ 
hope to make much progress in impartin 
instruction to hon. Members on abs 
litical economy. \| 


excitement ¢ tin 


points of p 


while this excitement mustfail. Hou.M 
bers, the representatives of the manufa 
turing and the agricultural interests having 
come to an understanding as to whos 

have precedence in the examinat 


evidence, 


settle 


the House would 4 ry na 


Into the ordinary 


down 


conducting business. I can pi 
myself the appearance which tl 


would then present in the evening. About 


find our wor 


half-past seven, we should thy 
Chairman in the chair, but whet! hie 
would be listening to the evidence 
writing verses, or indulging in rr pose, it 
not for me to say. Other hon. Meml 
would be going to their various eneage- 


ments, and the official Members would 
gladly embrace the opportunity of accept- 
ing engagements to dinner. My right h 

Friend the Member for Manchest 


presented petitions most numerously 
signed on this subject, might perhaps 


deem ita duty he owed to those petition- 
ers to attend at the House during tl 
whole time of the investigation: but he 
would very frequently be the only occu- 
pant of the official bench. I ask whether 


SFes. 19} Hearing Evid 
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all the facts on which the Hou would b hat ft 









} ) } 
Oo iided li thew decision il re | 
fore them. ‘That there re official 1 every ¢ 


turns he admitted—bald, naked 
facts—but facts the tend y of which S ih I 

was disputed the very fy 
Was d ni he i ial Was | 


G ntlicu 


! 
mittin that t i 
ul t 
Lila t 
yOu } 
! i} 
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the chairman ! { 
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quiry, or W 4 Ss 
the atten , 
adwindie away, i t 


daily thinner as the « Le} 
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other attraction drew them away—and id not avoid saying a few words, (¢ 
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that occasion the Minister of the day, 


{COMMONS} 


! 


vithout there havine been a division of the 
House of mimons, resemeads d the Orders | 
in Council after evidence had been heard 
at the bar. He remembered that the lat 


ie, 75 ‘ \] ee 
Mr. Babinet n temvert 


» wens 


] 4} . | 
Who Was 1n the chai on that 


stated that although when | ok the chau 
hew impress 1 with the prop tv of th 
(); lers in Council, th evidence he heard 
had changed his opin [faving taken 
the part he did on the former occasion, h 


i 
w felt himself, is Uk Member for a 


manuiacturine con VY, 
t ¢ odbc | H 
Clare his convict! that that flouse would 
: . 
not do its duty if it did not hear eviden 
at ti 1 | onlv alteration, if th 
} ; 
hearing vidence were retused, was at 
t ’ } } | ] 
ONCE LO Fei | the ¢ I i VS. I] nad 
) 
himselt nt t what in manulac- 
Lul ind very tittie in ¢ nu uf 
, ; } rr 
On honc wad Cons Ce i rd thit 
} 4 1 ' ‘ » 
th } ts I the I uacturin 
{ er | [ ] 
inte Wcré Lappahin ! s they 
} ] . 
turned overa new ijeal, u in tem 
, , ' 
wel idopted, iles ) ly e the 
‘ ] | ‘ 
Corn-laws it Dut free-trad 
principic aAaOpte i to its fullest ext t 
T¢ rarded ey tic Ol } t. tn ! 
mercial Iperiority rthec itry would b 
, \ Re 
1e ior e\ x ( qa lit lap 
i 
pefors | se fatutes were repeal ] 
which ¢ Pelle | the man turing popu- 
jation purchase iv of ft r articles ol 
] rs 
consumpt at the dearest uket, instead 
OF at tk ( Uy i} manufacturers 
were called upon to do what it was im- 
possib ior tnem to do I id were called 
upon tt i in torelg COUNLTIE at as 
1 ] ] 
chueap arate as t | ple of tl coun 
: : ’ ] 
tries could aitord to sell at, who | urch 
1 F : = } ? ! 
their corn, sumar, timber, and otnet es- 
4 } 1 + i 
saries at the che pe Sf rate—the¢ nome 


manufacturers being compclled to pur- 


Hluskisson had 
that this was an impossibility. 


nr] mist | 


ence 1n price 


Lhe 
deducted cither from 
from the 


the profits of capital o1 war s of 


].,} : | } \ t ’ 
iabour. if the system were not at once 
7 ) od j 
altered, th pronts of capil il would become 
1 ’ 1 { 
extinct, and the only alternative of the 


‘ “tas 
manufacturers would be 


{ 
result but the doptie n of the prin i le of 
lieving, as he did, that 
all that the House required was to have 
the facts fairly stated, he should vote for 
the motion, and greatly grieved he would 


| selves upon the question 


| tures had been so much deteriorated by the 
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be ifthe House refused to hear evidence 
at the bar. 

Lord Worsle ys uid, that cons! lering th 
present application for hearing evider 
at the bar was got up when the manufac 
turing towns 


r+) ( 
of the 4 


were clamouring fora repeal 


: 
rn-laws, he was convineed th 


motion was to obtain th 
Now, be had mad 


. : 
the Corn 


object of this 
ibolition of those laws 
up his mind th it the Te¢ 


laws would 


peal of 
be most prejudicial to the nn 


terests of th empire, ind he thouecht t! 
= 1] ’ 1] 
during the repeated discussion upon tl 
question every hon. Member must hav 


had ample opportunities of making 


} up Lis 
> subject. He 


mind uy was a Mem 


I 

ber for an agricultural constituency, | 
he wa rtain the repeal of the Corn-law 
ould be most injurious to the agricultu 
ind through them to the manufactu 
nterests. Efe could not help recollectir 
hat would have be the condition of t 
coun ila period like that of the lat 
Ameri distress if it had not been f 
the hom markets Ile was convin¢ 
be pr nt agitation for th repeal of t 
Corn-laws was the consequence of the lat 
igh price of corn, by w l bh, however, tl 
farmers had not bencfited He could only 


that part of the country with which 


he was acquaint d, that the produce wa 
inferior in quantity and quality, that 
receiving 75s. a 


} } } . 
aithough the farmer was 


juarter for his corn, the deficiency in pt 
} ] ; > } 
duce made that not more than Us. 


scarcity ol 
to increase the wages o! 


his labourers. When the 


corh was at ov 
the labourers were paid ten shilling a week 
whilst now they uid not live on less thai 
13s. Od. and | He could not h 
thinking that the object in secking the a 


mission of evidence was, uot to 
the manufacturers less prosperous thai 
hitherto, but merely an ingenious method 
of introducing the repeal of the Corn-law 
and that view h 
tention of voting against the motion. 

Mr. Horsman said, he should vote for the 
motion, because it would lead to a repeal 
f The noble Lord who 
a down might be 


with must declare his i 


the Corn-laws. 


1ad just Sat 


rf 
| wi I] aC- 
bers were not, and was it fair that they 
should bi ted from informing them- 
Until 
facts were laid before the House, he had 
no idea that our commerce and manufac- 


pre ven 


recent 
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Corn-laws. The noble Lord (tlowick) said, | granted, one portion of the hon. Members 
would | at dinner—another w uld be 
tlon— that the House had ilready received }asiecp Line Chairman w vuld | writing 


that no new facts were wanted on this ques- 


all the details that could be wished—but it ) Verse -and the only attentive parties 
was no evidence that official returns had | would be the questioners, and the answers 
given but partial informati 1. They might} ers, he could only say. that such . descrip- 


have shown the relation of our exports | tion of the House would not much raise it 


and imports, but they had not shown any {in the estimation of the public. He would 
evidence of that alarming « mpetition in | not trespass farther upon th ttention of 
foreign countries s was stated by th the Hou Dut w uld cor lude by entreat- 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton tn hi them t ake of justice and 


review of manufactures and manufactur- | h nity t to shut their eves acainst 
ing establishments abroad. But when th t | nat that the petitioners now 


House was told, that not only were our 
exports decreasing—some bran f ou Mr. 7/ te trusted, that as his hon. 


: segae i : —s L 
manufactures had much declined, and tha u | himsclf had pr ited 170 
some countries once Our best custom , } petit pon the biect, he might b 
had now become alarming ¢ mpetitors it mitted to say few words. Now lh 





that unless speedy change was effected vould once say, that he would give a 


creat body of our manufactuw cided : to the proposal of th 
é it 7 | { , \J fy | +] 
leave the country it must bD n Vien r for Wolverhampton, both 
| ad ue Paci ; ae ' ' =e ] i. eo 
that those facts were new to many hon. l i prince) ind On | it Of form. 


Members. They certainly wi »to him, | First of all hed , that there was any 
and doubtless there were hundreds of cessity f y, | use there was 
facts of equal im tance, which ud I ssity for ap] He did not think 
be adduced for the first time, if the pi the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
posed inquiry were gone into. t t lg n that terioration in our ma- 
ask thems Ives who came forwa d 1 i] { h he had set out with 
troduce these facts? They were men in tev f he had, other reasons 
whose hands were placed the entire manu shown f t. Hlowever, no class 


facturing capital of this country—who of 1 had a right to say, we will benefit 
supported a population of five or six mil Ives at the expense of our neighbours; 
lions by their payments of wages, and wh l vet out of tl re on the shoulders 
had continued to pay them t \ f During the lone time 


tae eo { L 1g 

for two years with ut receiving any profits. | that | | been a Member of the House 
He repeated, that those capitalists had he had never known of a similar inquiry. 
paid the operatives for two years with- | He assured them, that if the inquiry now 
out receiving one farthing of profit, and asked for, \ nted, it would go on 
would, he feared have to continue to d : ! anfinit > f hon. Gentlemen must 
Now, all that those e1 1} li yers isked i |} remen that if a great number of wit 

the House as a great favour, was, that the}! =snoula broug it forward to prove 

House wou!d concede tothem an Opportu ne sid f tl : ley, the Corn-law 
tunity of establishing tions by | supporters, should have to bring forward 
evidence at the Bar; but he feared that if | a great number to sustain their side. He 
they were to retire with the impression, | would ask them, then, how long was this 
that all chance of redress from this Hou nquiry to last? t them consider, fur- 
was hopeless, the y must reduce the w izes her, t cl \ ist have two sets of 
of their workmen; and in this event | ies ; they must all know, there was 
would beg to warn th Llousc walt 56 ti ther Hou sittu in town on this 


| ie 
their propo 


alarming consequences that must ensue juestion ; ind no doubt that members 
As for the arguments that had been ad- | of that House admitted below the Bar 
vanced against the desired inquiry, the 1ust be permitted t ke speeches in-reply 
differed in no decree from those that had | to the gs; ches f the Members of this 





been adduced on former occasions ; and | House above it. On these grounds he 
when, as the noble Lord admitted, pre-| should most decidedly vote against the 
cedents were in their favour he saw no rea- | In truth, re was essentially 
son whatever, for objecting to the motion, | little or no differ between the prices 
After what the noble Lord had stated as } Of corn al pre ent and those of ip} 

to the probability that if the inquiry were | cheap seasons, The noble Lord (Worsley) 


aa 
MATCNUY 
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statement, and laying before the [louse , 


facts which they could prove—what must 
be their feelings if they were told that the 
House would hear nothing from them— 


that they should have no opportunity of 


making a statement—that the House would 
not give them permission to prove the facts 
they alleged by evidence at the bar—-but 
that hon. Members were determined to ad- 
here to the that parties 
should not come to the bar of the House. 
Were the persons who thus petitioned them 


decision those 


an unimportant body in the country, that the 
House could afford to treat them in this 
manner? They were the representatives of 
the wealth and intelligence of a great por- 
tion of this country. They were the re- 
presentatives of that class to whom thx 
country was chiefly indebted for its wealth, 
and power, and station among the nations 
of the world. Hon. Gentlemen oj 
might be proud of their landed possessions, 
and boast of their long lines of 
but what would now be their riches, or the 
value of their possessions, or their station in 


posite 
] t¢ 


ancestors ; 


the world, had it not been for the rapid 
advances made in industry, intelligence, 


} 
and wealth, 


by the manufacturing and 
commercial classes, who now pressed at the 
doors of the House and begged that they 
would hear their statement of suffering and 
distress) And who were now the peti- 
tioners to be heard at the bar? Why, the 
representatives of the Arkwrights, the 
Peels, and the Watts—the representatives 
of those men to whom you owed the 
means by which you fought the battles of 
this country, and contended against the 
united world in arms for upwards of fif 
teen years. And when these men only de- 
manded a hearing, and an opportunity of 
laying their statement before the House, 
were they to be met with a denial like that 
made by the noble Lord and the hon. ‘en- 
tleman that you will not hear them because 
you have made up your minds on the sub- 
ject? What they asked was an opportunity 
of stating their case, and of adducing facts, 
supported by evidence, leaving it to their 
opponents to disprove them if they could. 
How would the case stand if this in- 
quiry were refused ? What was the case on 
the first night of the Session? His hon. 
Friend the Member for Kendal, in that 
part of his speech which regarded the state 
of the trade and commerce of the country, 
observed that the trade of the country, 
taken on a gross exhibition of the returns, 
was then in a more fayourable condition 


than it had been in the four preceding 


sCOMMONS} 
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years. The consequence was, that th 
right hon. Baronet opposite, in his answe: 
to my hon. Friend, said, ‘ You have done 
more to overturn the case in favour of th 
repeal of the Corn-laws, than the worst 
opponent of a change could have don 
with his greatest exertion.” They, there- 
fore, whether they should hia 

no opportunity of proving their ca 


asked 


and of refuting the errors that had 
been alleged against them. But th 
Was not a case where they could 1 
on mere doeuments, even upon oftici 
documents, and in which official documents 
could be taken as conclusive evidence. T] 
manufacturers said, that their trade wa 


almost closed with some foreign countri 

and that they could not continue the com 
petition to which they were exposed 

and to which they were n 

They said, ‘* we will 
produce evit to prove our statement 
which you may contradict if you can—vw 
will show manner in which w 
are competed with, and that we cannot 
continue it unless you change these laws. 


Phis was not al 


many markets, 
formerly exposed. 
an 


IClMCe 


you the 


if any one thing co 
convinee and satisfy him more than anothe 
of the propricty of, and, indeed, the neces 
sity of, acceding to the motion of his hon 
Friend, it was the refusal they had met 
with of being heard in another place. So 
long as they had an opportunity of proving 
their case in the other House, he sho 
have been satisfied ; but access had been d 
nied them there, and indeed, altogether r 
fused, and the petitioners had now nowh 
and they 
as the great inquest of th 


clse to prove their case, t 
that House 

nation, and demanded that Justice, which 
was never denied in this country to any 
one—namely, that they should have 
opportunity of proving their gi 
But what were the arguments that they 
had heard from hon. Gentlemen who we 
against any change of the Corn-laws? 
Why, that they had made up their minds 
on the subject. But the petitioners re 
quested that they might be allowed to state 
their case, by which they hoped to effect a 
change in the minds of hon. Gentlemen ; 
but they were told in reply, that if this 
were allowed, inconvenience would arise. 
But when hon. Gentlemen eonsidered the 
interests at stake, and the claims of the 
persons from whom these petitions came, 
and the gravity of the matter under dis- 
cussion, would that not weigh with them ? 
But it was asked, “ How can you examine 
Witnesses satisfactorily at the Bar of the 


cane 


vance 
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House with the view of obtaining full in- 
formation °?”” and they were told, that at 
the commencement of the inquiry 


L 
many questions would be | to the 1 
nesses, and at th latter part ( { it too few 
There was one case which he rested on as 
a parallel to the present—he meant th 


case of the Orders in Council—more than 
anything else tha 
They had heard the result of the inquiry 


into that case fro his hon. Friend, 
who opened the discussion If | 
quired a confirmation ti the 
priety of the course now proj 

1 


was furnished by the r t on that 


question. ( reference had | 
to this subject in another place last night, 
and a quotation had been used 1 


ing it, and being but a quotati 


could refer to it without impropricty 
it confirmed him as to t! mpre n likely 


] 


to be made on the minds of Gent 
by this mode of investigation. He would 
not do the majority of that House the in- 
justice of supposing, that they had made up 
their minds against all change in the Corn- 
laws. But before he came to this point hi 
would answer the objection that had been 
urged, that if the House acceded to inquiry 
great delay would take place, and the s ii 
tlement of the question one way o1 
other would be postponed ; but h h 
heard exactly the opposite argument used 
Now it could hardly be seriously argued, 
that delay could be the object of the peti 
tioners ; but they were anxious, that th 
House should not proceed with too mi 
haste, and that a decision should not | 
come to too soon. With re rard to tl 
quotation respecting the decision In th 
Orders in Council, he differed from som 
parts of it, such as attributing tl 

to the eflect of clamour out of doors, as 
did not think, that clamour proceed 


la resul 


any great extent on the subject. tw 
however, to this eilect:— 

“On the 20th of April, 12, the Louse 
agreed, without Ld vision, to hear € lence 


in support of the petitions. Th nquiry o1 


side of the petitions was solely < iducted 
two Mi ml ers, and Cac hi ht pre ne la ev 
operation and new di feats to the advocates ¢ 


the Orders in Council, and new 

to the opposite, by incidental debates 
titions pres nted, by CGISCUSSIONS arising on 
evidence tendered, and by other matters 
broached occasion ily in connection with thi 


main subject. Government at first, conceiv- 


ing and hoping, that the clamour which had 
been raised out of doors against tl nolic 

| 
would oon al le, ¢ ds L\ rile } j tim 


2 
i - ¢ } i f } t 
trig ( Lane } ; 





presumed, 
ent mat- 


bhi facts, 
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petitioners back dissatisfied and discontented. 
They could gain no other object by a 
fusal than spreading 
throughout the country ; while by gra 
the motion, they would at 1c 
and influential bodyZof men an opportunity 
so far to satisfy their minds as to produce 
before the House the facts of which they 
were in Lie that as 
fair and candid judges they would 
the evidence that was ofl red bx fore 
came to a decision on a sub ject: 
as he conscientiously believed, rested mainly 
the prosperity, the happiness, of the peopl 
of this country for many years to come 
Mr. Hindley would not trespass more 
than a minute on the attention of the 
House, but he wished to read 
Members opposite the sentiments of one 
for whom he believed they entertained 
great respect; and when he mentioned 
the name, he had no doubt they would 
listen to him in silence—-he alluded 
Mr. Pitt, who, in 1785, when certain 
petitioners requested to be heard by evi- 
dence at the bar of the House, said, 


Corn-Laws— 


re- 
erievous discontent 


ast give 


possession, trusted, 
hear all 


th V 


} 


“That he would at all times be extremely 
delicate with regard to the introduction of any 
new precedent into the forms and proce edings 
of the House, and particularly one of a nature 
that could by pt or impede 


any means interru 


the access of their constituents to Parliament, 
either with petition, remonstrance, or advice, 
when they thought their own interest, or that 
of the publis P likely to suffer for want of due 


information ; that he should feel an irresistibl 
temptation to sat rifice, | 

but even the positive orders of the Hous« 
rather than suffer them to bs 
any complaints which the apprehensions with- 
out doors might give in finding their 


in obstacle to 


rise. tO, 


way to the bar; and so far was he from wish- 
ing to encourage any obstacle of that kind, 
that although the House seemed almost una- 


nimously to coincide with him, that jomt in- 
terests were not entitled to separate discu 
of counsel, yet he was satisfied he 
called in, and directed to proceed in his argue 
ment.” 

That was the way 
treated by Mr. Pitt. 

Sir H. Fleetwood would not have risen 
except for the purpose of giving the noble 
Lord, the Member for North 4 ancashire, 
an opportunity of knowing what the truth 
was relative to the manufactories of Pres- 
ton, as the noble Lord had made a speech 
the other day, the whole effect of which 
rested on a mere passing conversation. 
He wished to show the House, 
ps ople at large thaf en the noble 


the subject was 


Lord 


ntine | 
a large | 


to hon. | 


and the | 


§ COMMONS} 
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On Which, | 


1 Since 


| that he h 
not only the forms, | 


| 
>} been built in 
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was not so well acquainted with the sub- 


ject but that he must make the whole 
pith and substance of his speech rest 
entirely on the passing words of another 


Member passing up this House. He held 
in his hand information derived from thi 
town he had the honour to represent, 
coming from gentlemen of the poli- 
tics as the noble Lord, and who expressed 


same 
astonishment at the statements mad 
by th “ noble Lord, which appeared in the 
public They asserted, that no 
facto ry (except one) hi id been commenced 
‘the year 1836; that 
had been built, were engaged for long 
reviously, and that 
the 


then 


papers. 


those which 


yesterday, in th 


town of Preston, working of sh 


| time, at eight hours a day commenced 
He would not enter into the « juestion 
— except to give the noble had 1 


wing to 


pportunity of sh the House, if 
he had it in his power, any evidence in 
contradiction to the facts he asserted the 
other day. He would boldly assert, th: 
whole of that statement was incorrect 
It was a statement only giving part of 
what he had said. The noble Lord did 
not ask for information on his authority, 
but only asked, whether such and sucl 
facts were not the case; therefore t! 
noble Lord ive known some thing 
of the fac ts pre viol isly, Ol he would neve! 
have asked him, whether they were fact 
or not. He had no hesitation in stating, 
imself was , in the num 
imagined had 
The confession 
disgrace. If a ma 
like the noble Lord, the Member foi 
North Lanecashire—himself a Member fo 

large manufacturing district- 
able to found his arguments on the pass- 
ing spe ch of another Member, 
i the 


must | 


in error 
had 
a few years, 

, 


OF an error was no 


ber of factories he 


~was only 


what must 


the case wit majority of Members 


connected with the House ? 
Lord Stanley did not mean to enter into 
any discussion, but wished to say that 


should be sorry if anything like an air of 
ridicule should be east on this very 
important question. When his hon. 
Friend told him he was extremely 
nished that he (Lord Stanley) should ven 
ture to speak on such loose information a: 
it appeared he had received, as to the num 
ber of factories built within the last few 
years in Preston, he could only express to 
the hon. Baronet his regret that he should 
have relied on such authority, 
issure him that he we 


ser1ous 


astoO 


loose and 


wid never aeaim deen 
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similar authority satisfactory. The fact] years, there had been e confesso of all pare 
. = . { . . . . 
was, that having entered the House with-| ties a vast increase of the number of fac 


out any intention whatever of taking part} tories. but 1t was said the manufacturers 





in the discussion, he had bee n startled by did not m uk ) farge pronits as forme rly « 
remark of the hon. Member who was speak- | No man could dispute, that since 1815 other 
ing at the time, and felt that if it ld | nations | been applyi their energies 
be proved that within the last few year inufactun aud that r produce 
great increase of machinery a 1 manufae- } had | ng ] ! Ing Just as a 


tures had taken p , und Manv new cay} child betw and 1 vears old 
talists had been invited int the trade, his | gre n Wil i v from ht 
argument would fall to the ground i} { t uN row pe} 


was the declaration of the hon. Mei bel in tace of 





for Manchester. Fortunately, o1 f nad in oul 

tunately for him, the hon ' Baronet tu2 said, “ This 
Member for Preston \ passing at th 1 not mu tures are 
time, and having had ym, wecqualntan o, f t i rea it that 
with that town formerly, and o: in { -la { they pre 

rapidly through it last year, remarked, t] ifacturers 
every one must, the enormous number of | losses, hat, he must pardoned for 
factoric S erecting, he did not ask the | l SAVING Va 1! rou n which co ld 
Baronet whether or not there had been a| least bear fol ne out of y he had ever 
great increase lately, but whether he ild | hea His hon. Fri had really thrown 
furnish the exact amount. Thehon. B 1 lit | t I he 
net said, he could furnish the pre herefor wison he 
amount, and stated, that during the years | had heard ap} l. <A friend of his wrote 
1836 and 1837 there had been built in the | to him the other dav, “ The mai ifacturers 
town of Preston 19 new factories, on fj} ar y lil in old matchwoman who 
them involving an expense of 60,000/. be- | came up to me the other day as I was pass~ 
fore it could be brought into operation ng throug! of the streets in London, 
which had occasioned the buil line of 1,500 id | 1 for ¢ ritv. ~. said, *‘ | set 
houses, and that 11 factories had been buil ving | Tn hes, and I assu 

in one year, and 8 in the othe: He v youl r I lose by ever | sell: 


accused of having suppressed the fact that | | God be thanked. I L rreat many.’ 

in the year 1838 no new factories had been | That very . l tl present 
erected. ‘The hon. Baronet said to him ml} t ‘| nulacture! | We 
the fact was, that th neculation of th ss ' C1 le of om 
previous period had caused an overbuilding, | prod but. Go thanked, our trade is 


and now there was a consequent stagna v find 
That was the statement made by the hon, , that others are reasi well as 
Baronet to him, of which several hon. Gen- | wv \s to the f f the great increase 
tlemen near him had heard every word ; tu within the last few 
He should be sorry if he had misled t i yeal he w 1 turn to a document, the 


House in consequence of erroneous inform- | authority of which, he apprehended, would 

ation, but he had quoted the words of th t | sputed—t! first port of the 

hon. Baronet. fhe hon. Member for} Poor-law Commissioners 1835. Dr. 
| 


Manchester could not deny, that there had | Kaye, in repo itive to the district 


been within the last few years a very great | of Manchester, sp uantity. of 
increase in the amount of our manufactures | st power either 1 itly erected but 


and machinery, but contended that that] not supplied with hands, or which is ors 
was no proof of our increasing prosperity, | dered and will be in operation in a year 
because the hon. Member for Preston said, | and a-half or tw ws, Int tton dis- 


they were contracted for two or three years | tri { Lancashire and its immediate 
before. What did he care for that, when] vicinity. I vnship of Hyde, the 
he came to the inference which they wished imber of firms to which power was to be 
todraw. They attributed to the Corn-} supplied w in A | Dukin- 
laws the production of the greatest distress, | field, hit l-vbridg - Stock- 


} } 
} 


and yet they admitted, for they could not } | | lale, sixteen; Bol 
escape from the fact, that whether in 1836} t ie te a len ' ! 
and 1837, or in 1834 and 1835, when t] mt \ 
Corn-laws had been in existence for many | 
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675 Corn-Laws— 
horse power came to 7,507, contracted for 
in 1835, when the Corn-laws had been so 
long in operation to prevent our industry 
from developing itself in its full scope, but 
not brought to bear in full effect, in order 


not to glut the market till two years after- | 


As to the condition of the manu- 
in the following vear, Dr. Mug 
who was afterwards appointed to 
the district, said, ‘* As regards the 
increased demand likely to arise for addi- 
tional labour in manufactures, the expecta- 
tions of Dr. Kaye, founded on the valuabl 
information obtained last year appear likely, 
to be fully realised. ‘The estimate he made 
of the probable extent of the demands is 
not, I think, overrated.” Ii quoted these 
statements in his own vindication for haviig 
rashly and incautiously adopted the 

ation of the hon. Baronet, the Member 
Preston, an imprudence which 
would repeat. He —_ them as his ex- 
cuse for having suggeste 


1, that there might 
be other causes than 


wards. 
factures 
geridee, 


same 


inform- 
for 


he never 


the Corn-laws tor 


{COMMONS} 





some depression, not in the amount of our | 


exports, but of the profits made by our 
manufacturers, and that there might 
some ground for supposing, that even at 
present the manufacturers were not driving 
a trade in which thei 
proportion to the amount of goods thi y Cx- 
ported. 


be 


less was large in 


Sir H., Fleetwood wished to state to 
the House what he really had said. He 


was passing 
House, when the n 
and asked, whether 


great increase in the 


up on the other side of 

le d ston do him 
Lord st pped him, 
} 
there was not a 


manufectures of 


Preston. He answered him, that there 
was. He thought th: the had stated, that 
in one vear there was an increase of ten 
manufactories, and another of nine; but 


that he had never mentioned to him the 
year; but when came back he 
to him, that the factories thea built had 
been engaged for long befor 

they had been built since: 
he had really stated to the noble Lord, 
and though he might think it very well to 
get rid of a question by a sarcasm, he 
could not agree with him, that 
question whix » disposed of, 


he 


’ 


oe : 
such was What 


( this was a 
bh ought to be 


Mr. Brotherton knew ve ry well, that 
the manufactures of the country had in- | 
creased to a very great extent, and he 
hoped they would continue to increase as 


the prosperity of the country depended | 


that a 
tracted for 


. a. 2 
upon it. ft was possible, 


had 


very 


number of mills been e 


| 





Ad dll 
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years ago, which were now completed ; 
he did not deny, that such was the case; 
but what had been the result? Why, tl 

manufacturers were not getting profit, of 
that there could be no doubt, and it was 
also certain, that at many periods those 
mills were a pt at work when the manufae- 
turers were eetting any profit at all; 
and for the truth of that, he could app 

vast body of manufacturers of 
the country, wl 


not 


to a 


hen, however, they came to 


a certain loss, then it was their interest to 


stand still altogether. With regard to 
the mills being erected, it had been stated 
over aud over avain, that x ods which 
eqnired great labour, had decreased, but 
that with 1 rd to yarns, th exportat 
had tneré | If Gentlemen detern 

not to have an alteration in the system 
the Corn-laws, until they saw mannufac- 
tures decrease, they would find to th 
cost, that that period would be too lat 
He was e nvineed, that the interests and 


prosperity of the agricultural classes de 
pended upon the prosperity of the manu- 
facturers. With regard to the propriety of 
evidence to be -received at thi 
Gentlemen had made up their 
that it yuld not be heard, 
good—for his part he re 
evidence at 

manity of tl 
been desirous of 
labour for 
always should be 


ordering 
bar—if 
minds 

and 


shi 
quired no 
ail to prove to him the inhu- 
} 


1€ present law: he had alwa 


sine the hours 


decrea 
chi , Iren in factories, and 
. but that 
the de 


eee ) 
lear, that 


was not tl 
subject of bate for that might, 
though it « 
were the Vv! 
wante 
The hon, 
convinced, that 
dence heard at 
the country, 


asc those children 


ctims of these 
stage, and no 
pp d not to | 
the object of having evi- 


he hay . 
the bar was 


d was a clear 
Gentleman 


couvinee 


; 
and to enlighten the mind of 


the linded interest. Brit yr evidence to 
the bar of the House, and he would show 
the farmer that he was not interested in 


the eftect 
vt idlords. 


the but that 
keep up the rents of the | 

L - John Russell = ht 
sary for to trouble 
harrow questh 


question, was to 


will be unneces- 
the House 


ion now betore it, 


. ' 
rmie long on the 
hat 


as Ww 
Friend, the Men 

rthumberland, complet y 
which I 


neeessarv 


been stated by my noble 
ber for North Ni 

are 
thought it to ad- 
House. It is precisely on t 


i 


forestalls any might 
otherwise have 
dress to the 
erounds, that my noble Fricnd has addue 
that I, am pre} against 
the hon. Gentleman 


iment 


vote 


In 


too, ared to 


S motion so doing, 
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I will admit at once, that I consider his Members during a great part of the time in 


motion as fully conformable to precedent ; 


as, indeed, more in conformity with th: 


ancient usage of the House, than any other 


mode of obtaining the inquiry.  Variou 
precedents might be named, particularly 
two, both on great questions, on whicl 
House has taken this course 


precedents has been alluded by tl b] 
Secretary at War, namely, t of tl 
orders in council, and my F 
pointed Out di t] rCTLY th a beren 
tween that case and t ne bet LH 
pointed out, that that was at t t 

new question, and [ may add to ] staie- 
ment, that while it was a }u 


the Government 


M mibe 
1] 


down, generally speaking, with min 


terest, the 





it were, altogether indifferent tothe 1 
though prepared to listen to the 
and decide impartially) line to tl 


statement of facts pl duced in eviden a 
their bar. But there was another ere; 
question on which evidence was 

the bar, and that was on the 
slave-trade. The slave-trade was estab 
lished by law, and when Mr. Wilberforce 
moved to have that question 1 
evidence was produ ed at thi bar, but 
what was the progr ir! 
May, 1789, Mr. Wilberforce obtained 


. : : 
of the whol 


consid 


Committee 


ordered, that evidence should be heard 
the bar. In Januarv, 1 t 
Gentleman came down to the [lor 
stated, that the 1 le of Y 
adopted had proved most incon t 
that very little progress had Li 
the examination of witnesses at tl 

and the hon. Gentleman moved, that t] 


should be a Committee up stairs, in ord 
to carry on the I 


inquiry with mor n- 
venience and dispatch. He stated, that su 


a Committee would be able to proceed 
with the examination of witnesses much 


more expeditiously than could a Committe 
of the whole House, who could scare ly 
ever begin their proceedings till a late hour, 
or without many impediments. 
the statement which in 1790 
force made respecting the Committee 
whole House, which he obtained the pre- 
ceding year, and I cannot help thinking, 
that if we were now to agree to the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wolve ham) 
ton, we should, in 1840, f 
forward with a state 

progress indeed, had been 


had had but a 


‘his was 
Mr. l ber- 


ol th 


LITA 


find him 


made; that he 


tig 
very. limited attendance of 











which witnesses had been examined, and 
praying us to adopt some other mode of 
inquiry. With this impression on my 
mind, | am not disposed to assent to the 
mode of inquiry which has been proposed 
Iam not unawa f the importance 
} | OF F rdless of the extent 
to which 1 citated by tl who would 
! x ¢ Corn-laws, and those who 
¢ 1 | ] s pre- 
( y taking 

PERS 
: 2 ‘in 
lect 
I that 
| t] Ei I w by no 
! I i objections 
5 I s} then } 1 to 
\ ts that may 
lt fore prepared to vote 
] I i ( { l b I exan ined 
( I cann igree, Sir, 
the cor si f the petitioners, that 
| H may b sinclined to 
hear evidence a e bar, we are, therefore, 
disposed to shut all inquiry. I do not 
think that the petitioners are entitled, at 
th me time they ask for ingui to pre- 
| I r in which it shall be 
tal 1 I am isfied, as I have 
“a the case con 

ee Wl f Sl tas, 
5 I] be } easy 
I i & I ‘= 
t } tf é nt, 
Cas te one he grievances 
t { vith referer to the 

l i \ e\ le 1C¢ 

\ every I t of view 
\ t! quest l in | ( sider d, it 
p} to m 4] t ( \ irse 1S, that 
{ ip] ) r i ( nitt ] s] ill not 
ow enter on the general estion of the 
(Corn- S$; will theient to meet 
tha | stion fulr y wi l fill before 
the House ; and for that reason, Sir, I 
confine myself to the few observations I 
have made on the qui stion of hearing evi- 

( it t] } uy 
Sir Robert Pe Sir, tl sincere re- 
pect I feel for the petitioners, my firm 
( Vict t thie nterests whit h they 
re} t are of the utmost nortance to 
neral welf f this c try, makes 
I Wii rit n | riect ie nce a 
) 

vO ui ip] to bai methin 
0 shness in it, excluding t does, the 
j for hich they ask. But T tind 
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it exceedingly difficult to argue this ques- | 
tion on the narrow ground upon which 
we are called upon to-night to discuss it. 
Many of the reasons, upon which I feel 
bound to exclude the inquiry, are the 
very reasons I shall urge, in vindication of 
the existing system of the Corn-laws. 1} 
must take a larger view of this question 
than was taken by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, in coming to a decision ; 
and [I must look to the general and com 
prehensive interests of this country. I 
must ask, even if the fact be admitted, 
that corn is dearer in this country than in 
any other. J must inquire from what that 
has arisen. Is it the fault of the agricul- 
turists, and what connection has taxation 
had with it. When you tell me that corn 
is 60s. a quarter, I ask is there not a para- 
mount necessity for maintaining the obli- 
gations of public faith,—and is it just to 
repeal the Corn-laws, while continuing 
taxation upon the agricultural interests, 
which is the very cause of the high price 
ofcorn? Can I shut out of my considera- 
tion altogether the operation of the land- 
tax—the operation of the malt tax—the 
operation of the Poor-laws—the operation 
of the county-rate—and of all those bur- 
dens which press upon the landed inter- 
ests ? Can I consent to argue this question 
merely upon the ground, that corn is 
higher in this country than in any other, 
and that if it were lower it would reduce 
the competition with our manufacturers ? 
Sir, I see that I have excited some alarm 
by stating such important questions, as 
entering into this subject, but I cannot 
exclude these great considerations in 
making up my mind as to the motion be- | 
fore this House. Still, as it appears to be | 
the general wish of the House that this 
question should be argued upon this nar- 
row ground—lI will take that ground; be | 
it narrow ground, or be it comprehensive 
ground, I am equally willing to argue the 
question. Well, then, Sir, I am asked 
to enter into an inquiry at the bar as to 
the operation of the Corn-laws. Why do| 
I resist it? Upon the narrow ground of | 
there being no direct precedent ? Upon | 
the ground merely that the inquiry would 
consume the time of the House? I do not 
resist it upon any of these grounds. I re- 
sist it from the strong conviction in my 
own mind that the present system of Corn- 
laws ought to be maintained—and because 
hitherto brought forward no 
Sir, 


| 
| 


you have 
plausible arguments in my mind. 
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would there be no evil in the protracted 
inquiry? You say the inquiry would be 
merely into the operation of the Corn-laws ? 
Can you limit it? Can you exclude an 
inquiry at the bar into the effect of the 
taxation of the land,and other complicated 
questions? Ts it not perfectly clear, that 
the inquiry must be a most protracted one? 
Is it not equally clear, that during the pro. 
eress of the inquiry the application of cupi- 
tal must be suspended—that there must 
be a total uncertainty on the part of th 

agriculturists and the manufacturers as to 


'what direction they should apply thei 


capital? And would there not therefor 
be the greatest evil in an inquiry pro 
tracted during this Session and the next ? 
I doubt if you could confine it even within 
those limits. Then, Sir, I consider whe- 
ther the arguments that have been brought 
forward in favour of an inquiry are so co- 
cent as to induce me to enter into it? Sir, 
I listened with great attention to th 
speech of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. I quite agree with him as to 
the great importance of this question ; and 
that we ought, excluding all party and 
political feelings as much as possible—that 
we ought, as men of business, to inquire 
whether the manufacturing interests are so 
depressed—are in such a state of decay 
as to lay the foundation for the investiga- 
tion. Now, says the hon. Member fo: 
Salford, (not imitating the example of 
those who preceded him in the debate), 
** J will throw discredit on the opponents 
of this inquiry by showing, that this is a 
landlords’ question, and that the farmers 
have no interest whatever in it.” Sir, is it 
quite so clear that there must be a reduc- 
tion of rent if the Corn-laws are repealed. 
Don’t you tell us that your object is not 
to reduce the price of corn—that you 
don’t expect to reduce the price of corn ‘ 
—yes, many of you say, that though the 
effect would be to raise the price of corn in 
foreign countries it will not diminish it bere. 


| {No!] Suppose the landlords believe you, 


and that they don’t reduce the rent of 
their tenants, do you believe when those 


laws are repealed it will be an easy thing for 
the tenant whi capital consists of his 
plough, his household furniture and his 
stock, to transport himself and his family 
to new scenes where his industry can be 
rendered available ? Can the tenant 
transport himself as easily as the manu- 
facturer? This, then, as much land would 
necessarily be thrown out of cultivation 


re h Ss 
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a tenant’s question as a landlord’s ; and 
when we come to the discussion of the 
general question, [ shall be prepared to 
show that it is not only a question of the 
greatest importance to the landlord and 
tenant, but that it is also a question of the 
most vital importance 
The opponents of any alteration in 
present system will then be re dy to show 
that the good which was anticipated from 
arepeal of the Corn-laws by their opy 
nents, can only flow 
of and that a= re 
| 


} 
' nr - 
WOouUuTe?P, 


to the | 


the 


rom a reducti 
wages, 


wages, even with a low price of corn, will 
prevent the labourer from purchasing a 
greater quantity of bread, or of the ot 


essentials of life, than he does at present. 
I shall attempt to prove, and I believe that 
the attempt will be that the 


successful, 


{Fes. 19} 


by a repeal of the Corn-laws, is as much { words which the hon. Member ma 


labourer, whether agricultural or manu- | 


facturing, will not be benefitted by the al- 


>? 
teration which the opponents of the Corn- 


laws propose. The hon. Gentleman 


has | 








4 


~~ 
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le use 
of, so that I cannot have any doubt as to 
man said, 


en during late 


his object):—the hon. Gentle 
I admit that there has b 


years a progressive increase in certain 
irticles of British manufacture; but | 
contend, in the first piace, thal those ex- 
orts ive | NH di t anything 
rresponding prof d ond- 

ly, that crease has ! raw ma- 
te wnt ot iose art $ upon 
1 labou 1s been bestowed bv the 
ufacturer of this country.” The hon. 

(i ti~eman s t t int s articles on 
which manual labour was required, 
th | t the amount 
f exports; but in those articles, as cot- 
ton twist, where little hun labour was 
ne SSary, Imitted ) increase had 
taken place Now, | will suppose that 
statement to be correct; but what is the 
inferenc which he | n Gentleman drew 
from the { id alluded ? 


man said, that by the 


also said, ‘¢ True, many new manufactories | operation of the Corn-laws, the English 
have of late been erected,” but with a] manufacturer was subjected to an unfair 
grave face the hon. gentleman stated, ‘that petition with the other States of Eu- 
no profit had been or could be d dj rope; and that the reason why the nations 
from those undertakings while the present | of the continent required more of the raw 
Corn-law system was permitted to exist.” | materials of this country, and less of our 
Now, when in 1823 a similar argument; manufactured goods, was, because of that 
was applied to the complaints of the far- | competition which had been created by 
mers, the argument was treated with ridi- | our exclusion of then rricultural pro- 
cule, and the farmers were told that new! du The | Gentleman said, that 
fields were open for their industry, and } the ions of t contine had been 
that if they could not subsist on their} f to become our competitors by the 
farms, Bagshot-heath and other wastes} operation of the Corn-laws. Now, sup- 
must remain uncultivated, on which they | pos the facts which had been stated 
might successfully exert their labour and j were cort [ am not prepared to concur 
expend their capital. They had proved} in or to adopt the mference which the 
on that occasion, as they thought tri- ( leman drawn from them. 


} 


umphantly, that it was impossible that th: 
farmers could suffer while there were other 
fields open for their industry, to which 
they might transport themsel 
sources of employment where their labour 
could be successfully exerted. But the 


same argument is applicable to the manu- 


ves, and other 


facturers, and with equal justice it may be | 


said, that they are not bound to theirpresent 
dwellings, and that they might find other 
sources for the successful exertion of thet 
industry. 
the hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
this motion as my guide, and will argue 
the question on the narrow grounds which 
the hon, Gentleman has occupied. The 


grounds which the hon. Gentleman took, 
were these; 


(I have taken down the very 


3ut I will take the speech of | 





p! ide 


eman said, ‘* Don’t 


self on the superior quality of English 
manufactures--don't suppose, that their 
SU} or quality iil command a market 
on the continent of Europe, for the nations 
of Europe are now our rivals—have now 
me our successful competitors by the 
xclusive and injurious operation of the 
( laws In those countries where we 
once commanded a ready market, manu- 
factories have | established: and to 
those countries, as the consequence, we no 
| longe export the usual quantity of our 
manufactured goods.” It n LV be so—I] 
will suppose the hon. Gentleman to be 
correct; but I will ask him to extend his 





| 
abd 


of twenty-three 


reasoning a iittie 


Ul to Inquire 
whether, after the 
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years of profound peace, it is unnatural to 
expect that the nations of the continent 
should devote themselves to those indus- 
trious pursuits which they saw this, and 
other countries successfully following. Is 
it not inevitable, that those nations should, 


in the progress of improvement, devote | 
themselves to manufacturing industry; and | 


was it necessary to suppose the Corn-laws 
the stimulus to the pursuits of the arts 
peace ? at Saxony, say 
Gentleman, and see the enormous pro- 
gress she has made in fifteen years. 
Sir, I ask the hon. Gentleman to read thi 
history of Saxony for the four years pre- 
vious to that of 1815, when 
battle-field whereon all the great contests 
of Europe were decided; and I ask you, 
when peace was restored, are you sur- 
prised that the inhabitants of that country 
should turn their attention to this peaceful 
employment of their capital and labour ¢ 
Sir, it is because they are men—it is be- 
cause they are embued with some feelings 
of a love of gain—these are the reasons 
why manufactures are extending them- 
selves throughout the continent. 
says the Gentleman, 
States of America are b 
turers. But can anything be more natural 
than the establishment of manufactories in 
the United States? As 
wild and uncultivated 
the operations of agriculture become mor 
difficult, and as the people increase 
towns become extended, can it 

any one that, in such circumstances, the 
United States should gradually advancc 
into the rank of a manufacturing nation, 
and that they should seek to supply the 
wants of the people from the products of 
their own industry? Such is the inevit- 


says 


Look 


it 


it was the 


hon, the United 


¢ 


comme manurac- 


| 
the amount of 


lay ] laminicl 
tana GQUNTIshes, as 


and 


Surprise 


able course of things, and it requires no 


allusion to the Corn-laws to explain the 


reason of other nations becoming the com- 
petitors of the English manufacturers. 


But, Sir, I say, if I admitted the hon. | 


Gentleman’s facts, I should not be pre- 
pared to condemn the Corn-laws upon the 
two grounds which he has laid down; first, 


that the price of corn is higher in this | 


country than on the continent; and, se- 
condly, that those who were formerly our 
consumers, are now become our compe- 
titors.—[Mr. Villiers: Tassertthat.] But 
I deny the hon. Gentleman’s facts. The 
hon. Gentleman says, that there has been 
a gradual diminution in the export of all 
those articles in the cost of the production 
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of which the cost of living enters. Now, | 
trust, that the House will pardon me if | 
limit myself to the new ground upon 
which he has argued this question; and | 
trust, the House will listen to the attempt 
! shall make to demonstrate the fallacy of 





of 
the he ne. | 
| show you, that not only has there been an 


| the declared value of 


But, | 


the hon. Gentleman’s statements. I am 
going to show you, that the view which hx 
takes of the relative increase or diminution 
British manufactures, ouvht not to le 
en as he has described. I am going to 


c 
Ol 


tak 


in the amount of our manufac 
tures —that not only in the amount of wool 
cotton twist or ot 


1ecrease 


or woollen yarn, or of 
yarn, lias there been an increase ; 
but | will try to convince you, that there 
has been a progressive increase in the ex 

port of those very articles, in respect to 
the price of which the cost of human sub- 
sistence does enter. Sir, I hold in my 
hand an account which I believe to bi 
correct; being a comparative statement ot 
sritish cotton goods 
exported from the United Kingdom in 
! each of the last eizht y 


cotton y 


ars, distinguishing 
the SEVE ral speci s of manufac ture, What 
I am going to show is, that there has been 


nere 


| a progressive ise in the last year, 
}compared with the former seven years. 
Not in the r material aione—not 11 
cotton varn, or cotton twist, but an in 
crease in those very goods in which 1 

“te oe f 1 ’ Md ] 
nual labour chiefly enters, and the pric 


of which ought tc be affected by the pricy 
of provisions. Now, Sir, the total quan 
tity of cotton goods exported—[An hon. 
Member: ‘To all parts of the world? 
To all parts of the world, and I say that 
this is infinitely more satisfactory than th 
| opinions of any Gentlemen whom we may 
j} examine at the Bar. The hon. Gentleman 
{may tell me that the exports to Saxony 
have declined on account of powerful 
| cotton-mills being established in Switzer 
liand or in France; but I should protest 
against any conclusion being drawn from 
| individual testimony. I say, Si, refer to 
the total exports ; let us know the whol 
of the trade, and from the general results 
let us determine whether that argument, 
{founded on the decay of our manufac- 
jtures, and the only argument [ have to 


' ° ’ 
| contend against is well grounded. I shall 


| exclude all the other points; I shall ex- 


| clude the case of Ireland; I shall exclude 


all other considerations, and argue this, as 
you demand it, on your new ground-— 


namely, has the export of these manu- 
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} 


factured articles, in which the price of| 
labour and manual skill chiefly enters, de- | 
clined? First, I shall take the total 

amount of cotton goods exported ; I shall 

take the average of the 
and I shall exclude from my 
those years which 


last eight years, | 
caleul ition 
+ 


the hon. Gentieman, 


somewhat arbitrarily introduced 
statement, 


1826, 


taking at one time the ve 
= 


1827, and 1828; and at 


time the five yea iter the peace, but I 
shall take th last eight years, C 
which the Corn-laws have been i 

ration. ‘That is the first t tt { 

laws. Sir, I contend that th ee 
factures have flourished, and have pro 
gressively increased. I shall com; th 


average of the last year, | wit] ( 
averages of the seven preceding years d 
I ask any man of reasonable « lout 
attend to the results whieh I shall lay 
fore the House First, 1 shall state tl 
total amount of cotton goods: tota 
amount of cotton goods exported in 
seven years preceding 18383 the averag 
was 20, }00,000/. declared value, mind, 
not official value. What was thea int 


for the last year, 18387 Why, Sir, it in- 
creased from the average of! )UOU, 
to 24,000,000/7. ‘Taking the total of « 


ton goods, the decla ot 

cotton goods exported 1 g } 
pared with the seven preceding . 
hibited an increase of ( 
clared value No doubt t on. Cie 


tleman will say, 
the export of cotton twist and yarn. ¢ 
tainly I do—I give y | 


of cotton goods, and | tell you what 
the Increase On the export of cotton twist 
and yarn is. The average of th ' 


years preceding i838 was 5,340,0001. ; 


the declared value of the cotton twist and 
yarn exported in 1838, compared with 
the averave of the seven preceding years 
was 7,4 KO.O0O'd,. thus ‘countin 
doubt, for 2,000,0002. of 1 

the whole. Now, Sir, 1 hay 


for the remaining two millions, which 
addition to the two millions on ecott 
yarn, is the total increase for 1838. T 


, } 


hon. Gentleman complained 
the declining state of the hosiery trade 
He read to the House an account of th 
exports of hosiery from 
and the diminished 
country to Cuba. 

judge of the whole results one must not 
take the single case of Saxony, nor the | 


Saxony to Cuba, 


exports from this 


say, m order t 


Sir, I 


{Frs. 


} f 
rieVOUSIY OT } ( 
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but in order to decide 
a state of 


. - . } - t 
ss decrepitude, we must look 


exports to Cuba: 


whether the hosiery trade is in 
aimost hopele 


for the average of seven years’ exports to 
all the world, and then ¢ pare the 
iverayg to Is The average of the 
seven yea to which I hav alluded, of 
l Vy ¢ .port d, W 7. the 
| reds valu : ( the xports 
ol I trade | SO the declared 
iit i » { \ N Wwe $ 
i ta t] 1aroé i I } of Our 
5 I n Llabour 
l tn irticies 
I i bitl Wis and 
i l ih } ib Duihan 

ir const s th atest part of th 
\ ( Lhe \ I h \ } years 
iore 13838 declared value of out 
Kports | ese a . nounted to 
| in | the declared 
of tl ‘ports of t same articles 
i to 4 é [his is your 

) i and fall tf tra In cotton 

1 yarns, as I have before stated, 
ie t 3h years p vious 
7 is i while in 
1 risen 4 > oO that 
E u} » tbh geregate 
es & i i ( hi you 

rt I 7 th 
y > 9 i 4 i rf bast 

i i to the 
ir ol i his 

\ l ise, and that increase 

ti \ rip i ir manu- 
a 1 buman 

] Si irnrely entel Now, | shall 

sk, rravely contended, with 
ich facts | , that inufacture- 
prosp ( mntry liminish- 

and is S ly the hon. 
ntieman would have us believe, or that 
rat } ( t has veen 

~ { Live vest interests { the coun- 

try he hon. Gentleu has afterwards 
f t reas the imports of 
Val s States In Khu )} ind 

sequence there 1s 

i 

0d d for believing it ir cotton 

ifa 3 must 1 irily be on tl 

y Ni Sir, | have a return in 
ny unds, | ) :uswerable for 
curacy, but is taken from a circu- 


a1, and 
et eae Bet 


v1) is, [ D € npicil rel 1 on by 
ve trade, and which contains an account 
fo “tl —— a . ll ¢} 
oi the consumption of co‘ton in ali the 
itis etc Boe : ] 2 Th 
yuitries during is und 1838, rhe 
D 
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hon. Member 
Switzerland and the States of Germany. 
Now, Sir, this return professes to give an 
account of the quantity of cotton con- 
sumed in Europe, and this is 


states. The cotton in ported into Mooland 


1 
what it 


while ne) 


in 1837, was 1,059,000 bags, 

1838 they amounted to 1,208,000 bags. 
The cotton imported into France in 18 
was 357,539 bags, and in | 8 it had 
risen to JY%v,V00 bag Fs showing an oif- 
crease In France, but the result of the 


whole imports into the other 
Europe, comparing the consumption ol 
1838 with that of 1837, ‘ 
was a deficiency of two per cent in the 
latter year. I do not mean to say, that 
there has been a decline in all 


that there 


Was 


countries, 


but there was a decline upon the whole of 


two per cent. In France the increase 


amounted to nine and-a-half per cent ; 
but, let me ask, what was the inercase in 
Great Britain ? Why, the 


Increase 


{COMMONS} 


referred particularly to] pected from the corn, and wholly defeat 


}of supply to make the 


countries of | 


amounted to seventeen and-a-hal! per cent. | 


Now, how can it be gravely contended, in | 


the face of these facts, that our manu- 

facturing interest was in such an alarming 

and failing case, therefore [ cannot agree 
te J 


with the hon. Member, that our manu- | 
factures are in a gloomy and alarming 


state, and that our former consumers are 
about to drive us out of foreign markets. 
My opinion, Sir, is, that while the blessing 
of peace with us and other 
nations, it is impossible for us to remain 
the manufacturers of cotton for the whole 
world. It is impossible that we can be 
so, for while a country has a long period 
of peace, when protection is given to her 
industry, it is the most natural thing in 
the world, that she should increase her 
manufactures, and I was not aware before, 
that it was one of the maxims of political 
economy to repine at or to take means to 
stop the progressive improvemements of 
the human race. The object of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, is, to increase the 
price of corn in all foreign countries, in 
order to check the progress of their manu- 
factures. Nota very benevolent object | 
must confess. The object then being to 
diminish the manufacturing prosperity of 
other countries, is there nota bare possi- 
bility that other countries may find out 
what our object is, and defeat it. Is it 
not just possible, that they may attempt 
to save their manufacturers by imposing a 
duty upon the export of corn, which will 
deprive us of the large revenue ex- 


remains 


}ment is 
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our object. I have already stated, that 
this country consumes fifty-two millions 
of quarters of grain in a year. Let m 
now ask whether it would be a wise con- 
sideration for this has 
hitherto de pended upon internal sources 


experiment, how 


country which 


far in case of war or famine it micht rely 


money the necessary 


countries ¢ 


upot 


procuring iOr 
¥ ' 
100U foreion 


amount ot 

Chis would lead us 
deration of the 
according to the proseribed limits of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton L shall 
not now enter, but which I shall be ready 
to undertake when a general consideration 
shall come on, and to show, that it is the 
interests of all classes, and the interests 
of the manufacturing classes especially, 
not to persevere in the fallacious notion 
of interfering with agricultural prosperity 
to their own benefit. But I argue on the 
grounds of the hon. Gentleman. He pro- 
mised to make a prima facie case in sup- 
port of his motion, that under the present 
system the declared value of manufactured 
produce, into which manual labour chiefly 
enters, decayed, and that foreign 
manufactures have increased to an alarm- 
ing extent; but I have shown, that our 
exports in general are very much in- 
creased, and _ that inanufactures 
which are of a finer description have als 

increased, in our exports, in a correspond- 
ing ratio—that if the competition in cotton 
twist, manufactured abroad, is great, the 
manufacture of England, in this depart- 
is at least equally as flourishing. 
Now, seeing what must be the evils of a 
protracted inquiry, and of agitating the 
public mind, on these narrow grounds- 

passing by the general considerations of 
the question, | must, with all respect to 
the petitioners, give my decided negativ 
to the application. 

Mr. Velliers replied. When I brought 
my motion before the House this evening, 
I had some doubts as to the propricty of 
the course I had adopted, and som« 


from 
into a general consi- 


Corn-laws, into which 


has 


those 


doubts as to whether my viewwas justifiable 
; 


and correct. I now rise with very difterent 
feelings. I am now confident that the 
course which | took and which the peti- 
tloners recommended, was a and 
sensible one. Unfortunate ly I was not in 
the House when the noble Lord on the 
Treasury Bench spoke against the motion ; 
but trom what has been repeated to me, I 


wise 
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should suppose that he must now feel him- 
self, that what he stated was very little 
in place. He took it upon him to assure 
the House, that the inquiry would be idle, 
because the facts were admitted, and it 
would be impossible to add anything fur- 
ther to the information of the House. | 
think this idea of th has | 
pretty well disproved by what |] been 
subsequently As | entered tl 


a | | } 
MOvIC AOTU 


Said. 


House the noble Lord « pposite (st ink y) 
was speaking. He assumed, I suppose, 
that my facts were uot correct, for | 

reasoned, as if I had not spoken, and left 
my views entirely out of the question 
He concludes against the inquiry, on 
account of the increase of factories. He 


says there are more mills, and therefore 
more capital has been invested in manu 
factures consequently, argued he, the ma- 
nufacturing interest of this country is in 
a most flourishing condition, but that is 
overlooking entirely the case I have sub- 
mitted to the House, as the ground of in- 
quiry. From what I have heard, 
the right hon. Baronet opposit 
the subject with the respect it di 
and in a more straightforward way tl 
other hon. Member who has- oppose 
the inquiry. I, told that the no 
Lord (Lord Howick) ridiculed tl 
of the inquiry, and treated my 
with contempt. [Lord Howick, ‘* No, no.” 
The right hon. Baronet, however, fairly 
admitted, that if they should establish th 
facts which they had alleged in evidence, 


SI 


} ; 
how 


was 


he had yet made up his mind to man- 
tain the Corn-laws. I do not blame 
the right hon. Baronet for this differ- 


ence of opinion with myself; but 
disputing the correctness of my facts, 
he has not fairly represented what | 


stated to the House. He would, the 
hon. Gentleman continued, if the Hous 
would permit, set himself right with 


them and the right hon. Gentleman on this 


subject, by briefly recapitulating what hi 
had said concerning it in his opening 
speech. He begged to assure the House, 
that he could do it in one sentence. Ali 
he had said, was, that there were cer- 
tain indications of coming evil to this 


country, in the loss, or non-increase of 
the export of certain manufactured goods, 
and which well deserved the serious at- 
tention of the legislature, he had par- 
ticularly guarded himself against mak- 
ing any exaggerated statements of general 
distress, or that the manufacturers were in 


{Frn. 19} 
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| astate of hop cless decrepitude, and which 
he begeed to 
B irone t’s ¢ X| 


rizht hon. 
The peti- 


was tie 


his. 


say, 


ression, not 


tioners stated clearly, that they had ceased 
to ¢ x port to other countries, to which they 
had formerly been m the habit of export- 
¢, while the character of other exports 
anged, and they wished to 

h House the cause why this had 


ned, and why it was, that a rapid in- 

cr which had taken plac >in the ex- 
s of othe utries, while we had 

{ taves endai upon our 
bell old manufacturing country, while 
tl I nder tt disadvan aves neces- 
S ya lant upon r being an infant 
manufacturing population, which so far 
from being an lvantag as had been 
represented by some hon. Members, was a 
decided disadvantage. Now why isit that 
these countries have so rapidly increased, 
and that we have not increased in propor- 
tion ? This inquiry is the case of the 


petitioners. On this case issue is joined, 
is issue the petitioner to 
wish to shew 


sw ish 


Ofier you evidenc 


y that our exports have not increased 
n proportion to the increasing demands of 
t} vorid: and that not only do we no lone 


possess that monopoly of manufacture 


which we formerly possessed— not only do 
foreizn manufacturers undersell us in their 
ywn markets, where we formerly had the 
movopoly, but they meet us in their 
markets, and undersell us there. If you 
dinit these facts, ind allow that we are 

dersold, we ask you to inquire into the 
caus The right hon. Baronet has stated 
o fact « itravenine’ these p sitions. He 
iid not deny the official returns—he did 
not deny, that though the gross exports of 
oods had increased, that there was a 


in the character of th se exports 


But he 


ailterence 


which was one part of Our case. 

thoucht nothing had occurred to-night, to 
show that the House was in possession of 
sufficient information on this subject to 
nable it to come to a decision on the 


veral quest It is clear, that the 
Oo tr % of the Corn-law in pro- 
ducing this state of things is not gen- 

ly admitted \s long as any dif- 
ference of opin uined on this sub- 
there wa case for inquiry. The 
| tlone lesired to be heard at the bar 
In pre ference to going before a Select 
Committee, because Select Committees 
had fallen into utter discredit. None of 


the great changes which had recently been 
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effected had been effected by a Select | Codrington, Adm, 


Committee. In the cases of the Poor- 
Law and the Municipal Law what had 
Select Committees done? Not a fact had 
been elicited by the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners which had not over and over again 
been published by Committees of this 
House, and yet they bad been unable 
to produce any mea founded on the 
Reports of those Committees. If it 
desired to smothet the best me- 
thod that could be fe 

the matter to a Select Cominittee. No 
other ally | 

against this mode of inquiry but that of 
therefore he should 
of the House 


sure 
Was 
qury, 
adopt I, was to reler 


argument had 1 een offered 


convenience, and 
certainly take the 
upon it. 

Sir 2. Peel, in explanation, would not 
have spoken at all on this occasion, if he 
had understood the first the 
hon. and learned Member in the 
which he understood 
latter he 
who had petitioned the House were 
pared to show certain | 
approaching evil which provident states- 
men ought to attend 
had been directed a 
in the first speech of the hon, and | 
Member, which he had taken down—~— 
vamely, that the manufacture of articles 
into which wanual labour entered, 
affected by the price 
was gradually decreasing, 
dually been driven out of the market by 
foreign competitors, and he (Sir R. P 
had read his returns to show this count 


sehse 


speech ot 

sense il 
. 

rom the 


understood that the gentlemen 


raiust t 


or which 
was of provisions, 


and had ¢ra- 


eel) 


try 
was not in the condition which he had 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle 


man to state. 
The House divided .— Ayes 172; 
361: Majority 189. 
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Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Lambton, H. 
Langdale, hon. C 
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zeveson, Lord 
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Macleod, R. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H, 
Martin, J. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Milton, Vise. 
Molesworth, Sir W 
\orpe th, Vise. 
Morris, D. 
Murray, rt. hon, J. A. 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Callaghan, hon. ¢ 
Connell, D 
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Wakley, T. 
Wallace, lt. 
Warburton, II. 
White, A. 
White, L. 
Wilbraham, G, 
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Williams, W. A. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, Sir M. 
Wood, G. I. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Williams, W. 


List of the 


Aches yD, Vise. 
Acland, T. D 
A’Court, ¢ apt 
Adare, Lor 
Agliouby, Na 
Alford, Lord 
Alston, kh. 
Arbuthnot, hon. 1 
Archbold, R. 
Archdall, M 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, hon. 
Attwood, Ww. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagge, \\ ” 
Bagott, hon. W. 
Bailey, 1 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Bailie, Col. 
Baker, E. 

Baring, F. T. 
Baring, H. B 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J, 
Barrington, Vi 
Barry, G.S 
Bateson, Sir 
Bell, M. 
Bellew, R. M 
Bennet, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berk« ley, he nn 
Bethell, RB. 
Blackburn, [. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blair, J 

Blake, M. A 
Blakemore, R. 
Blandford, Marquis 
Blenne rhassett, A, 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Boldero, fH ...G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruges, W. II 
Buller, Sir J. Y 
Burdett, Sir I’. 
Burr, H. 

Burrell, Sir C. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Calcraft, J. H. 


Canning, rt. hn. Sir S. 


Cantilupe, Visct. 
Cartwright, W. R. 


Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS, 


Villiers, C. P. 
Ward, H.C. 
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Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, C. F. 





Plumptre, J. 
Polhill, I 


“er 


encima 20 5.6 heli 
Ske WOE 1 
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4 ae i} Pollen, Sir J. W. 
ee ts i ce Pollock, Sir F. 
Lay st Powell, Colonel 
mb Power, J: 
et Leet Powerscourt, Visct. 
ae i Praed, W. M, 
eee Praed, W. T. 
b if Price, R. 
} ae Pringle, A. 
a: Se Pryme, G. 
i Abe Pusey, P. 
4 Tae se Redington, T. N. 
PW ud Reid, Sir J. R. 
Wei Rice, rt.“hon. J.S. 
if Rich: urds, R. 
tf hs Rickford, W 
ie, Roche, W. 


Roche, Sir D. 
Rolleston, L. 
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FS f Round, C. ¢ 
Pestit ap Round, J. 
Rito 3) } Rushbrooke, Colonel 
be iis! aa Rushout, G. 
Cae ft of Russell, Lord J, 
ait Hy Russel 1, Lord 
4 Russell, Lord C 
ri St. Paul, H. 
bi Sanderson, R, 
{ Sandon, Visct. 
‘ Sanford, E. A. 
se Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
i i Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
i Sheil, R. L. 
4 | Sheppard, T. 


Shirley, E. J 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
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i! Palmerston, Visct. 
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He Parker, R. T. 
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Slaney, R. A. BiacknurN, from Warrington, against any furthe 
Smith A Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. W. Mixes, frov 
e . Bristol, against the Beer Act.—By Viscount DunGan 


Smith, G. R. 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, Sits. Ls 
St: inley, EK. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, M. 
Stanley , W. 0 
spares t. 
Str ungways, hon. J, 


turt, EL. c. 


‘ Sivie’ Sic & ° 
Surrey, Earl of 
Teignmouth, Lord 


Tennent, J. bE. 
Thomas, Colonel H. 

J hompson, Alderman 
Thornhill, ¢ 
Tollemache, F. J. 


Townley, R. G. 
Trench, ~nt 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 


Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Vivian, Major C 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wade ding ston, HH. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wemyss, J. E. 
W hitmore, T. . 
Wilbrabam, hon. H. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 





Wilmot, Sir J. I 
Winnington, T. E. 
Winnington, H.J. 
W odehouse, E. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wood, T. 

W orsle y; Lord 
Wyndham, W. 


Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Wyse, ) 

Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, J. 


Young, Sir W. 





TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T 
Seymour, Lord 
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Wednesday, February 20, 1839. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Sir C. B. VergF, from 
two places in Suffolk, against any system of National 
Education not connected with the Established Church, 
By Mr. Broap.ey, from the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
against the New Poor-law.—By Colonel StsrHorp, from 
Lincoln, for Protection to Irish Protestants—By Mr. 








NON, from Persons in Canada, and from Wellington, for 
Church Extension in Canada.—By Sir G. Hrarucor: 
against Beer Houses.x—By 


from a place in Lincolnshire, 


Mr. Exnicsg, jun., froma place in Fife, by Mr. Hum: 
from Maldon, by Mr. THORNELEyY, from Wolverham; 
ton, by Mr. Hurt, from Hull, and by General SHar 
from Dumfries, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By M 
Norn, from twenty places, by Mr. Bramsron, fron 
veral places in Essex, by Mr. S. LEFEVRE, from o1 
place, by Lord G. LENNOX, from Chichester, by M 
GORING, from one place, and by Sir E. Knarcut 
from several places in Kent, against any Alter 


the Corn-laws. 


Rairways.} Lord Granville Somer- 
set wished to ask the President of th 
Board of Trade whether it were his inten- 
tion to move for a Select Committee, or to 
introduce a measure reguli iting r conveyance 
by Railways? It} was quite necessary 
before the House proceeded with any R ail- 
way Acts that the House should come to 
some resolution as to the propriety of en- 
acting more stringent measures for render- 
ing the Railway Companies responsible 
for injuries occasioned by the neglect and 
carelessness of their servants. 

Mr. P. Thomson could not positively 
say what the intentions of Ministers 
were as to this subject. but he was willing 
to say it was worthy the consideration of 


the House, and that circumstances had 
lately been brought to his knowledge 
convincing him that it was important, 


either by the appointment of a Select 
Committee, or by the introduction of a 
Government measure, to discuss the pro- 
priety of making some regulations, which 
had formerly been neglected—not through 
any fault of his, but through the current 
of public feeling being then against such 

regulations ; he would cert tainly give the 
question the best consideration in his power 
He thought it would be impossible in th« 
Committees on Private Bills, to introduce 
the necessary additional regulations; for 
those Committees were in general occu- 
pied by private interests, and the public 
interests were too much neglected. It 
was, therefore, essential that the House 
itself should consider the subject: and on 
any applications for new Rail-way Bills, 
or applications for enlarged powers, by 
the promoters of railway schemes, to effect 
such alterations as would save the public 
from the great inconveniences to which 
they have been subjected by the Railway 
Companies. 

Subject dropped. 
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PusricCrepit—Dericrency BILts.]. 
Mr. Pattison wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer an important question. He 
thought it of the highest importance to 


the public credit, that a statement made 
in a paper of that day should be contra- 
dicted, if it were not founded on fact. The 
statement to which he alluded, was to the 
effect, that no portion of the deficiency 
bills had been paid off since the Ist of 
January. He wished to know whether that 
were correct. 

The Chancellor of the 
not previously seen the } 
tion, but in the course of that day he had 
received a communication from his right 
hon. Friend, the Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer, calling his attention to the extra- 
ordinary statement which had appeared 
relative to the matter to which the hon. 
Member had alluded. It was not because 
he thought such statements should on or- 


Exchequer had 


‘0 yh mes 
yarasrapnh in ques- 


dinary occasions be noticed, or refuted, 
that he replied to the question, be- 
cause he thought that the more fre 
and unrestricted discussion was out of 


doors, the better it was for the commu- 
munity at large. But where a statement 
made had a tendency to affect public credit 
and where it admitted of animmediate and 
direct contradiction,he thought it justifiable 
for any hon. Member to ask the question, 
and he thought it the duty of a Member of 
the Government to answer the question. 
His attention had been called to the subject 
by hisright hon, Friend, the Comptroller ot 
the Exchequer, and the best answer that h 

could give to the question which had 
been put, was, to read the letter from his 
right hon. Friend, in which he state d, 
that he had always disregarded 
ments which appeared the 
press respecting the conduct of business 
in his office, but that if he now deviated from 
that course, it was, because he considered 
an article which had appeared in that 
day’s City intelligence, as was one vitally 
affecting public credit, and that it therefore 
became necessary for him to declare thi 
statement totally unfounded, and at com- 
plete variance with the existing condition 
of the financial department. 
Friend then referred to a fact, which the 
House, he was satisfied, would have great 
pleasure in hearing, that so far was it from 
being true that no deficiency bills had been 
paid off since the Ist of January, a larger 
amount had been paid off in the present 


Stat 


in public 


His right hon. 


{Frs. 20} 
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vear, than at the similar period of the pre- 
vious year. It was not for the mere purpose 
of contradicting a paragraph ofthat descrip- 
tion that he had made his statement, be- 
cause such paragraphs were generallywritten 
without any kno vledge of the official facts, 
but the House would feel, that in a matter 
public credit, his 


( omptroller of the 
} 


so dee ply affecting the 


] : } } 
right hon, Friend, th 


Exchequer had only done his duty in 
enabling him (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
( juer) to give to the assertion an imme- 
diate direct and compit te refutation. 
Epucarion.| Mr. JVyse rose to move 
an address to her M yesty, that she will 
be graciously ple ised to ippoint a Board 
of Commission of Education in Eng- 
land, with the view especially of providing 
for the wise, equitable, and efficient ap- 


ication of eranted, or to be 
rranted, for the advancement of education 
and for the immediate 


ls for the education 
accord with the intention 


SuUIDS 


by Parliament; 
establishment of Scho 
of teachers in 
already expressed by the Legislature. The 
motion which he had given notice of on 
the the was in the 
same words as that which he had brought 
under the notice of the House during the 
last Session, and therefore it would not be 
his duty to detain the House at any great 
length. In 1833, and every year since, 
the House had eranted a sum of 20,0002. 


for the purpos¢ 


first day ol Session 


of education, which had 
been divided between two bodies, but as 
the 


and as they had no system of inspection, 


y were comparatively private bodies, 


they were totally inadequate to the neces- 
sities By their system 
they excluded Roman Catholics from their 
schools, and therefore it was of no use to 
i large portion of the popul 110 most re- 


{ 1 
of the c 


yuntry. 


quiring edueation. Much dissatisfaction 
also existed with respect to the body 
thre ugh whom the sums came. It was 


objected, that the Treasury was not the 


proper body, having so many and such 


important duties to perform, to have the 
( ntro] of the educ ition of the country. 
Therefore on this ground last year he 
brought forward his motion, which was 


very fully discussed. At that time it was 


permitted to him to take any course he 
pleased. Now the course he intended to 
take was in some decree anticipated by 
the plan of her Majesty’s Ministers. It ap- 
peared there was no wish on their part to 
interfere with the conscientious opinions 
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of the people. He, however, much wishe ! 
that the system of education should be 
agreeable to the general feelings of the 
people, beeause, In his opinion, this coun- 
try should be the last to endeavour to force 
any system on the people contrary to their 
inclinations. He would merely say, that 
a combined and tolerant was the best 
system, and asked the Government, which 
would have the distribution of the public 
money, to support that 
thouehtthe mode of instruction, in regard 
to rcligion, should be selected by the 
ligious ministers of the locality. He took 
the liberty to enter on 


system. 


subjects of that 


{LORDS} 





He | 
had r¢ plic d ltl 
re- | 


kind, because imputations had been thrown | 


out against him, or rather his objects had 


been impugned by the Churcl party. 


He should, however, take the liberty of | 


distinctly stating his opinion, and he 
thoueht it right, that the Establishment 
should support the schools wherever it 
was practicable. Owing to certain cir- 


cumstances at the commencement of the | 


present year, he gave a notice with the 


design of submitting to the [House the } 


same motion as he had made last Session, | 


but he found by the statement of the noble 
Lord, that the subject had gained the at- 
tention of Ministers, who appeared now to 
take the matter seriously in hand. He 
found, that attention had been paid to what 
he had said, and that there was a willine- 
ness to adopt the principle of his resolu 
tions in its fullest extent, and to supply 
the deficiency of national cducation. ‘The 
time would shortly arrive, when, by the 
estimates coming before the House, it 
would see to what extent the Government 
meant to t Not feeling 


carry its systein. 
those circum 


himself justified, under 
stances, in calling for a division or a dis- 
his motion. 

The Speaker observed. that the 
pursued by the hon, Member was most in- 
had 
was no question 


convenient, for he made 
when there 
House, 


Motion withdrawn. 


before the 


nOUSE OF LORDS; 
Thursday, Fi beruar: 


Bill, Read a second time:— Bor« 
Petitions presented. By the Earl of WincHiLsea, 
Malton (Yorkshire), by the Duke WELLINGTON, from 
a number of places, by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from several 
WRorresLKy, from Portsmouth, and 
places, by Lord Por:Man, from 1 place in Somer 


Marquess of Bure, from Arbroath, 


< nest 
21, 1839 
MINUTES. ] ugh Court. 


trom 


places, by Lord 
other 


setshire, by the ind 


| siderable 
, : ) quired, 
cussion on the subject he would withdraw | , 


mander-in-chief had 
course | 
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several other places, by Lord RepDESDAL¥, from Lan- 
caster, by the Duke of BucKINGHAM, from a number of 
places, 2i.dby Lord WynForp, from one place, agair 

the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Rapnor, from 
several places, by the Earl of Minto, from Kinross, 
Hoy, and Hawick, and by the Marquess of Bure, from 
the Town-Council of Ayr, for the Repeal of the Corn. 
laws.—By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from the Moderator of 
the Synod of Edinburgh, for the advancement of Educa- 


Insutr tro THE Britisn Frac.]  Vis- 
count Strang ford would take the liberty 
of asking the noble Earl opposite, who 
in a very satisfactory manner 
to a question put by a noble Friend of his 
on a former evening, relative to the forcible 
removal of a pilot from a British vessel at 
Vera Cruz by the commander of a French 
corvette, whether, at the time that trans 
action took place, there was a single Bri- 
tish vess ] of war in the Gu f of Me x1CO ? 
The Earl of Minto not 


was able to 


| answer the question so satisfactorily as he 
| could 


| at the 


have wished; but he believed that 

time alluded to there was 
British vessel, if not more, at Vera Cruz. 
He had seen letters from officers so imme 
diately afterwards, as to lead him to be- 
lieve there must have been one, if not 
more, British ships there at the time. 

Viscount Strang ford inquired, what 
steps had been taken for the protection of 
British commerce in that quarter ? 

The Earl of Minto said, that as soon as 
it was found that France had adopted hos- 
Mexico, orders 


One 


tile proceedings 


against 
4 P 


+ : } 
were despatched to the commander in the 
West Indics to make arrangements for the 


British commerce. Th 
answer s to that effect 
had be As it appeared obvious, 
that there were events likely to lead to 


protection of the 
was, that measur 


en taken. 


war between Trance and Mexico, a con- 
the force was re- 
and reinforcements were sent from 
to that station, where the com- 
taken such measures 
be sufficient for the 


addition to 


Eneland 


i) 


as he conceived to 


| prote ction of British interests. 


a speech 


Lord Wharncliffe inquired whether, 
when the officer of the French corvett 
went on board the British vessel, he was 
remonstrated with? It appeared, that an 
apology had subsequently been made, but 
he wished to know, whether the man who 
was thus forcibly taken from under British 
protection was released ? 

The Earl of Minto said, he could not 
answer the latter part of the noble Lord’s 
When the French officer went 
on board the British vessel, the captain of 
that vessel cautioned him not to take the 


question. 
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man out of her. 


on his own respon: 


bility. The Fi 
admiral, howe ver, at once saw t impr 
priety of the 

tation or delay 


y sent to Commodore I) r} 
an ample and satisfactory apology. If 


Douglas had thought tl 
man required his protection, or that | 


Commodore 


interposition Was bnecessar' to obtaln 
man’s release, he had not. tl ht 
est doubt he would have mal 
effected lis 
satisfaction t ty, al 
information f} 


Commodore Douglas, that 


harmony and good fi r | 

tween the officers in the French and 3 
service on the tatl 3 Th had - 
tunities of rendering cacl 

and in every instar t] had 


availed themselves of th pport 
Lord Lyn hurst inquired, wl 

noble Earl had any objection to 

the House the despatch bru 

Douglas and the letter received fi Sli 

Charles Paget ? 
The Earl of AZint 

exactly know what was in t paper 

but he would look at them, and 1 

believe there would be any objection 
Lord Ellexhboroueh said, the le Fan 

at the head of tl Admiralt l 

make a distinction between ta 


; vans ; 3 
out of a British mer nt ship and 1} 
: ig ; 
tish vessel of war Dut 1 I 


could have a right to board Brit 

chant vessel] an 1m 

\ British merchant ship was 

under the protection of the Britis 

one of her Majestv’s vessel 
The Earl of Minto hoped it wv 


be imagined, that | rose ( CX 


transaction. ©n the contrary, ] 

fore stated, that it was highly Lnpropel 

and asa proof that he thought so, he had 
requ sted his Lyle Bric rd, th » retary 


for Foreion Afi urs, to mak 1 rep! tae 


tion to tl} French government on tl 
° 1 ? . } 

subj ct, But be l that ntai 
] +] 7 ] i } 

could be made, the French 


offered that reparation which, u 


circumstances, every honoural 
man would be anxious to afford 

Lord Lyndhurst ask¢ dw he ther Admuir 
Baudin had not ascribed the occurren 
the inexperience of the person 
the French ship, and whet} 
not at the time signals going fi 


French admiral’s 


The | wl of 3 f.) lou 


He, I owever, ynersever d 


proceeding, and without hesi- 
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“x 


br he id not at tha moment speak 

post He would, however. inquire. 

In truth, he w not aware, as the matter 

had i so suddenly, that their Lord- 

have inqiuired minutely into it. 

I Land} f: I really am surprised, 

t] ! il ild not have ex] ted 

r \ L { made into 

the 1 hope t noble Earl will 
, ae t before tl 

t n ] ] i at 

Ad I ist | mis- 


when a pi t had been 


British vessel, * If Commo- 


understood l 


\ tdls 
é eas 
t »d the C lore would 
af ore 
LH Friend most 
nt his sur- 
\ ! ' i na. 
eo. 
\ + x ot “9 
piU- 
} 1 
} i tt 

7 ; 
W is 
0 (Jueen’s 
rd the 
() | t cha ve 
1 taken, but 
1 on board an 
} } . 1] 2 
Vv l level 
that was any difference 
| Wa Tal 1 fl mer- 
() » if vere an 

‘ 


10. 
! . 
, ) . 1 t 7 
» i 
eftr f t the 
! 1 ny 
i l i i iV 
: } 
( ! 1) tat aue 
, ’ I 
{ hhiy ¢ 
1d . 
\ ear from 
1 
riot 1 yn 
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charged his duty in this matter. He, how- 
ever, believed, that Commodore Douglas 
had discharged his duty most completely in 
every point to which his attention had been 


War in Spain. 


directed. 
Lord Ellenborough had not reflected on 
the gallant officer alluded to. What he 


said was, that he did not understand the | 
First Lord of the Admiralty when he made | 


a distinction, as to protection, between a 


man on board a British merchant ship and | 


aman on board one of her Majesty’s ships, 
both of whom were equally under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. 


Lord Brougham said, the whole matter | 


rested on the use of the word ‘‘ if.’ The 
thought the man came under his _protec- 
tion, he would no doubt interpose.” Now, 
could there be the least doubt, that the 
protection of the British flag extended toa 


man on board of a British merchant ship | 
; lr thought proper to engage in so unfortunate 


as strongly as if he were on board one of 
her Majesty’s vessels ? 

The Earl of Minto said, he entertained 
not the slightest doubt, that if the man 
applied for it, Commodore Douglas would 
interpose for his protection. He never 
doubted, that the individual was under the 
protection of Commodore Douglas, who 
would, if it were deemed necessary inter- 
fere. 


War In Spalin.] 
Londonderry, in rising to bring forward 


Spain said, that it would not have become 
him to have occupied their Lordships’ 
time during the debate on the Address in 
answer to her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech from the Throne. He regretted, 
that that Speech did not express the 
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to expend our money and our means to 
uphold a cause defended ina manner, so 
disgraceful, and which, he might venture to 
Say was generally deprecated? In offer- 
ing these observations he must confess 





i had hitherto pursued. 
| informed, that her Majesty’s Government. 





The Marquess of | 
of Spain, and the Queen of Portugal, suppk 


: ; ro. + {| mental » treaty of 1834, and < ed 
his motion on the subject of the War in | mentary to the treaty of 1834, and are intend 








course which it was the intention of the 
Government to pursue with regard to 
Spain. He had already been often under 
the necessity of troubling the House on 
this subject. He had moved, during the 
course of last Session, for various papers 
and returns, which were now before the 
House, and he would ask whether they 
did not completely verify every statement 
which he had made to the House? He 
would appeal to the candour of the noble 
Viscount, at the head of the Government, | 
whether he had indulged in any exaggera- 
tion with respect to the policy pursued 
with regard to Spain. It was an unques- 
tionable fact, that there had been expended 
in that country a sum of 509,160/., and | 
no less than 8,000 men. 





| 





of 1834, his Majesty engaged to give. 


has rendered useful assist 


Were we still : hei Catholic Majc sty 


that the expressions of the Royal Speech 
on this subject were so different from 
the expressions in former speeches, that 
he had a doubt on his mind whether or 
not it were the intention of the Govern. 
ment to abandon the course of policy they 
He was credib! 


through Lord John Hay, and her Majesty’ 
commissioner in that part of Spain had 


( ; : / opened a communication with the Basau 
noble Earl said, “if Commodore Douglas | i 


provinces, through the aid of Munagorri, 
and had sent thither a large supply of arms 
cannon, and money. He was only sur 
prised, after the return and disgrace of th 
Legion, that the Government should hay 


a proceeding He would read to their 
Lordships an extract from the Speech 
from the Throne in 1835 for the purpose 
of showing, that it contained a declaration 
of adetermination of the Government to 
adhere to the provisions of the Quadruple 
Treaty. The noble Marquess read as fol- 
OWS: 


“T will pive directions, that there be laid bi 
fore you articles which [ have concluded wit 
| the 


my allies, the King of the French, (ueet 


to facilitate the complete attainment of thi 
object of that treaty.” 


In 1836, said his Lordship, we wer 
told— 


‘‘T have still to lament the continuance 
the war in the northern provinces of Spain 
I'he measures which I have taken, and the en- 
gagements into which I have entered, suffici- 
ently prove the deep anxiety for its termination, 
und the prudent and vigorous conduct of th 
present Government of Spain inspires me with 
hope, that the authority of the Queen of Spain 
willsoon be reeestablished in every part of her 
d ominions.’”* 


In 1837, their Lordships were again 
told—— 
“JT Jament, that the civil contest which has 


agitated the Spanish monarchy has not yet 
been brought to a close; but his Majesty has 


continued to afford to the Queen of Spain that 


aid which, by the treaty of Quadruple Alliance 
ILis 
Maye sty rejoices, that his ¢ 0-operating force 


ice to the troops of 
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In November, 1837, her Majesty in the 
Speech from the Throne said— 
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“T lament, that civil war still 
kingdom of Spain I continue to exercise w 
fidelity the engage 
the Que en of Spain, accord to the sti} = 


tions of the treaty of Q 


ments ol my Crown 


} | 


At that time, therefore, it ay wed 
her Majesty Was anxious, to t 


means to put an end to that wai N 
he came to he May stv’s 
j ] t ~ ! 
opening the pre 
merely said— 
of I lament the if ) ( e€ C1\ W 


In Spain, wi henga 


minished attent 


Their Lordships would observe, t 
fore, that ther 
the expressions 
There was a complete dep: 
vious expressions used by her \' 
and on the last occasion, the nob 
count, with all the loyalty, and all 
devotion, which, no doubt, he felt t 
her Majesty, had recommended to her a 
speech which was little more than the 
lamentations of Jeremiah. He begged to 
know whether it were right, after the 
enormous which had been in- 
curred, to recommend to a 
powerful Queen, to come down to that 
House, and her 
anxiety at the continuance of that wa 
whilst her Majesty’s Ministers were not 
enabled to tell their Le 
meant todo? Were they still determined 
to continue the same system ¢ Ver 
determined to act up to the stipulations of 
the Quadruple Treaty in 


Was a great ailler 


het 


expe nses 
youn’ ana 


declare undiminished 


-_ ; 
rdships wnat they 


N Its proper sens 
or to continue aitording 
Queen of Spain by such an extravag 
extent of blockade, by employing marines 
on shore, and by all those othe: 

which had been re sorted to in the course of 
the war? He thought that the Hous¢ 
was entitled to a distinct explanation, 
whether it were the intention of the Go 
vernment to pursue thi 
footing as on the year before, or to adopt, 
as they had with regard to some other 
circumstances, 
course. He begg 
termination to expose the extravagant loss 
incurred bv this conntry, if they went oi 
on the same scale. How was th 
to terminate ? Would the ry b 
satistied? What credit had we gained 
Let them a part of the case, to 


ysistance 


war on th 


a wiser and more 


prudent 
t ‘ 


+ ] 
rvred to state his firm d 


count 


VOL. XLV. 


rd? 


Th 
Serie 


look at 
§ 
? 
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which he ha t called their 
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that evidence of such a nature had been | try had suffered, only for disgrace and dis. 


produced, as that the matter must be 


brought under public discussion; for a| 


circumstance so extraordinary and unex- 
ampled, and which had created so much 
noise at home and abroad, could not be 
allowed to pass by in silence. So much 
then with respect to the morality of Down- 
ing-street, which he understood, the Go- 
vernment had employed by giving their 


moral sanction to the loan now about 
to be raised for the Queen of Spain. 
He would forbear from going further 


into the question of their foreign po- 
licy at present; but, before he sat down, 
he could not refrain from saying a few 
words on one subject of great interest. He 
undoubtedly felt much satisfaction at find- 


ing, that the affairs of Holland and Bel- 


gium were nearly brought to a close; 
but did her Majesty’s Government deserve 
any credit from the country for settling 
that question. It was to be remembered 


that the question between Holland and | 


Belgium had been going on for 
years; they had had protocol on pro- 
tocol, despatch after despatch, during that 
time; there had been endless plans and 
projects, all of which had failed ; and at 
Jast, the Government, having been so 
well pleased with their cheval de bataille— 


. | 
five 


comfiture. ‘The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving ‘ for a return of all the supplies 
forwarded to the service of the Queen of 
Spain from July 1838, to the latest period, 
specifying every article supplied, whether 
money, arms, cannon, or stores; also of 
the extra charges of our navy occasioned 
by the cominued blockade, and by the 
employment of our marines on shore ; also 
for copies or extracts of any correspond- 
with the Government 


July, 1838, 


enc of Spain since 
relative to the continuance of 
t! that war, and for copies 


e atrocities of 


or extracts of c between 
Lord Jolin Hay, Colonel Wyld, the Board 
of Admiralty, end the Foreign Office, re 

lating to the aid and support which had 
| Spanish chief Muna 


been attorded to the 
The concluding part of his motion 


) 
rresponde¢ nee 


OOrrt. 
related to the atrocities which continued 
to disgrace that war; and upon that part 
of the subject, he must do her Majesty’s 
Government the justice to say, that it ap- 
peared from the correspondence, that the 
Goverment had made some efforts to put 
a stop to those barbarities, but not su 
powerful efforts as they might have made, 
The concluding paragraph of a letter from 
the Count Luchana to Colonel Wylde 


proved that, and he called on the Govern- 


the Quadruple Alliance in the east—had | 


resorted to a Quadruple Alliance in the 
north, and by its means had accomplished 
that object which the noble 


the head of Foreivn Affairs, 
} 


mivht 
since have accomplished by himself, if he 
had adopted a decisive course. He only 
hoped, that the termination of the negoti- 
ations would not be delayed by reason of 
any changes elsewhere. With re 
however, to the subject immediately 
before the House, 


Viscount at | 
long | 


rard, | 


he thought that the | 


country demanded and required this— | 


to know what the Government intended 


to do in future with respect to the war in | 


Spain; whether they meant to feed the 
war as they had hitherto done, by exhaust- 
ing our Treasury, our means, and our 
money. 


That was the principal obiect of 


the question he wished to put tothe noble | 


Viscount, and in conclusion, it was his 
intention also to move for certain returns, 
which would explain the state of things 
which he had described, and he begged 
to state that he should follow up the 
course which he bad taken, by exposing 
to the House and the country, the extra 
vagant and cnormous loss which this coun- 


ment to take some more decisive steps; 
for in that letter the writer say, that ‘ h 
put to every 10- 
found 


was resolved to death 


reigner whom he in the 
Don Carlos.” mori 
that subject had been addressed to th 


service Ot 


! 
us On 


Important m 


noble Viscount; and he really wished to 
know what communications had taken 
place, and what prospect there was, that 
In the campaign about to begin, these 
monstrous atrocities would not be con- 
tinued, Hf¥e would not detain their Lord- 


ships further, He moved for these papers 
with a view of eliciting an explanation, for 
which he thought he had shown sufficient 
reasons, 

Viscount Melbourne then My 
Lords, if Lheard rightly what fell from the 
noble Lord on Tuesday night, he only gave 
notice, that he should to-night ask cer- 
tain questions relating to the war in Spain. 


ce of any motion for 


said : 


’ 


He did not give not 
pep rs. ; 

The Maraness of Londonderry bee d 
the noble Vis He had ex- 
pressly stated across the table, that st 


ount’s pardon, 


noble Viscount 


to know, that it was his mnteution to make 


might be convenient to the 
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a motion, and he distinctly said, that he 
} 
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should move for returns relating to the 
supplies which had been given to th 
Chief, Munagorri. 

Viscount Melbourne continued: |] 
tainly entirely misunderstood the noble 
Lord, | undoubtedly considered, that hi 
intended to > I did 


have asked a question 


not know at all, that he meant to mak 
any motion for papers; an! [ submit 1 
the noble Marquess, seeing that he | 
moved for return of suppl 5 | 

° ‘ , 
spatches, whether it will not be bett 
should give an exact statemen 
he means to move for, tl the Gover 


ment mav have an opportunity of det 


mining whether it be prudent or wise 
produce the returns or not. 1 


} 


Lord has said, that 


which he wishes to ask has reference t 
the course which we mean to pursue it 
respect to the war in Spain. My Lords 
that question may be answered in o1 
word, It is our intention to observe tl 


Quadruple Treaty ; we mean to carry int 
effect our engagements, and to persevere 
in the system on which we have hitherto 
proceeded, which, though it is impossibl 


to deny, that it has not been attended } 


with that speedy success which was ex 
J 


pected, but which has not been—and o 


this point | beg entirely to deny the nob! 
Lord’s assertion from the bezinning tft 
the end—a system of nothing but failur 


and disgrace. ‘The noble Lord has asked 
whether we intend to feed t! var at 
rate at which it has been already fed, an 
whether we should continu uty bus su 


plies to the same extent. 


that, I ean only say, that weshall ex 
ba or : ’ 
our own discretion; we shall act accord 


to circumstances. according to that wl 
the OC casi yn 
quire; but undoubted 
to pursue the same system—that of main- 
taining our engagements with the Queen 
of Spain. The noble Marqu ss satd, that 
he should have supposed, that we were 
willing to the war in Spain, 
and to abandon the system on which we 
have proceeded, had he not heard in t! 

course of the last year, that h 


and ¢ pportunitt Ss may 


ly we shall continu 


UAE Get Bee P 


l. 
abandon 


r Majesty’s 
Government had sent supplies tothe ehief, 


Munagorri, who had recently made a 
movement in the northern provinces 
That, my Lords, was a movement for tl 
purpose of producing peace; the obj 


} ‘ 


was to procure a reconciliation between 


the conflicting parties by a mode altog 





fFen. 


cer- | 
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| ther new—by acknowledging onthe one 
hand the (WJuee v's Governme nt, but, at the 





same time, promising to maintain the pe- 
culiar rights and privileges of those pro- 
vinces. When the Government saw a 
spirit of that kind arising in that country, 
and demonstrating itself, and when in that 
spirit they saw, by encouraging it, the 
means of terminating those hostilities, they 
l stionably did tl k 1 WIs poli y 
t we tha tempt by communi- 
=\ \ } ipproba- 

: id for its 

I ¥ | iC¢ 

\ ind (Jueen of 

( ! i did take 

1} 10 } Majesty's 

( t and t | lL a small 
Su was | d at the 

of L John Hay, in order that 
t to his discretion, af- 

ford sta to that leader or not; 
whether any has been afforded I know not, 
t unquestionably to produ ny returns 
on that subject there can be no ¢ bjection. 
The ble Lord has adverted again to a 


discussed 
arrears still 
Lord knows 
stands. Com- 
1 on the 


which has been before 
by your Lordships, viz. the 
due to the Legion. The 


| 
very weil how that matter 


subs ct 


nobl 


of 
exists In 

the preset t Government of that country a 
and desire to fulfil the en- 
ywh ch it has entered. The 
somewhat 


| sure. that 


ware 


ts Mane? — eV \ VOUY IS 


el } ¢ | 4? 
hems; it | beileve that there 


1 loan 
» moral 
lent 


Ss ] “in 
sanction ol r ta » as 


‘ . 
Ss Uovern- 


dis 


d oreven 
-done anythine which could at all 
1 of that 
‘h could induce any persons to 


mount tO ny encouragenit 


which could ifterw 
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impose upon the Government the slightest 
responsibility to, or even connection with, 
any persons who may be induced to enter 
into it or engage in that speculation. ‘The 
noble Lord then referred to a certain cor- 
respondence, and he asks me whether it 
be correct or authentic?) I have not seen 
that correspondence, and, I therefore, can- 
not say whether it be authentic or not; but 
as the noble Lord did not think proper to 
bring that under the consideration 
House, I do think as he ouly adverted to it 
in so imperfect a manner, thatit would have 
been better if he had not adverted toit at 
all. As to the motion of the noble Lord, 
I don’t exactly understand how the word- 
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of the 


ing of that motion may be, but I appre- | 
| objection to the motion of the noble Lord, 


hend that there can be no great objection 
to any part of those returns, Certainly, 
my Lords, as to those documents to which 
the noble Marquess adverted in the latter 
part of his speech, and which re late to the 
efforts which have been made to mitigate 
the atrocities of this war, not only is her 
Majesty’s Government not unwilling, but 
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which have been perpetrated. Upon that 
subject, my Lords, we will not only pro- 
duce the correspondence for which the 
noble Lord has moved, but that which we 
have had with other countries. There 
could be but one feeling on such a sub- 


ject, and on all sides we have heard the 


utter reprobation of these proceedings, 
and the greatest anxiety to terminate 
them; and though naturally any 
power of influencing Don Carlos would by 
disclaimed by many of the Powers with 
whom we have entered into correspond- 
ence, yet 
readiness has been exhibited to endeavour 
to put an end to the system so outrageous 
to humanity. 1 not aware of 


“reat 


from all quarters the greatest 


ain any 


but if he would consent to withdraw it 
how, and give notice for to-morrow, that 
perhaps would be a more convenient course. 

The Duke of Wellington said, if th 
noble Marquess will cousent to withdraw 


his motion until to-morrow, [ would ask 


| the noble Viscount at 


. ! 
they are most desirous, to lay all these | 


documents on the table of the 


House, | 


They would consider it a great reproach | 


to themselves if they had not done all in 
their power, by communications with the 
Government in Spain, by communication 
with the Carlist leaders, and with the go- 


the same time to 
produce the despatches with regard to this 
mode of warfare, which have never yet 
been laid on the table of this House, and 
which were written in 1834, and 
because, my Lords, these despatches will 
open to your Lordships the state of th: 


1835: 


icase at that period, and will show the 


. : . | 
vernments of other countries in Europe, to | 


put an ead to a system of warfare which 
is a disgrace to the times in which we live. 
My Lords, we know that it is impossible 
that such a system practised and exercised 
on oneside, should not be followed up, and 
returned, and retaliated on the other; it is 
not in human nature that it should be 
otherwise; it is the result of the common 


feelings of our nature; it is scarcely more | 


than justice; force begets force ; violence 
and the shedding of blood lead to the 
shedding of blood; but in justice to the 
Queen’s Government, and the ofhcers who 
have served under it, I must say, I believe 
that those who began such a system are 
responsible for the whole misery which 
follows, and I believe that on Don Carlos 
and his officers that responsibility rests. 
In the course of such horrors and violence 
I do not doubt that some violence may 
have been committed on the other side ; 


but the beginning, the commencement, of 


that system of warfare rests on the Carlist 
side; and that the Queen’s Government 
and those who have served under her, are 
not justly chargeable with the atrocities 





| done in that respect 


policy that was then pursued; and I think 
yourLordships will then see, that if that 
course had been adhered to, 
never have seen the state of things at pre- 
sent existing. Under these circumstances 
[submit to the noble Viscount opposite 
that he should produce the despatches of 
1834 and 1835. 

The Earl of Ripon wished to say a word 
relating to the encouragement which had 
been given to the Chief, Munagorr. He 
should like to know how far what had been 
vas done in com- 


we should 


munication with the Spanish Government, 
because if it had not been done in com- 
munication with the Queen of Spain we 
had involved ourselves, and had taken a 
new part in anew character with respect 
to the affairs of that country. By the 
encouragement the Government — had 
afforded to that movement they must have 
induced persons in that country to join 
it; and they must have placed those people 
in the most dangerous situation, if that 
encouragement had not been given by the 
consent of the Queen of Spain. He con- 
sidered that a principle so serious waa 
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involved in the matter, that he begged to | 
ask the noble Viscount whether that en- | 
couragement had been given, in conse- 
quence of acommunication with the Queen 
of Spain ? 

Viscount Melhourne—It was underst: 
and known by the Queen’s government. 

The Earl of Abe rdeen unde rstood that 
the efforts of that leader had been r¢ pudi- 
ated by the Queen’s commanders, with 
whom he certainly was not in communi- 
cation, and against whom they were act- 


nN Noint 
In ail 


} 
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od 


ing In some respects hostil ly. 

of fact, that chief was a third party, whom 
we had set up, independent alike of Don 
Carlos and the Queen, and who had end 
voured to bring the conflict to a sett 
ment on different grounds from any which 
had before been taken. He thought that 
this was a most preposterous assumpt 
on our part, to set up a third party in t! 
country independent of the other two, { 


the purpose of settling their disputes 
That could not be said to be acting up to 
the stipulations of the Quadruple Treaty. 
It was no defence to the (Queen of S} = 
it was a setting up a third party, whom if 
he failed, we were bound to support. It 
was leading the people to engay In an 
undertaking which might bring upon us 
avery heavy responsibility. It was 

gratuitous on our part, and he thought 
that already we had been sufficienth 


mixed up in these contests, without bring- 

ing another barbarian into the field. 
The Duke ot Wellington 

noble Friend to alter the word ‘ 


wished his 
blockade,” 


which was in his motion. Begging his 
noble Friend’s pardon, there could be no 
such thing as a blockade; the squadron 


on that coast was eng ized In Operations, 
not a blockade, but in operations in con- 
junction with Munagorri. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that undoubt- 
edly Munagorri was a third party inde- 
pendent of the Queen and of Don Carlos, 
and that chief proposed the settlement ot 
the contest erounds had not 
been in the first place assumed by either 
party. The question was whether the: 
were right or wrong in uraging him 
on his principles, and it certainly ap- 
peared to the Government desirable t 
terminate the war on | 
and he beeved to ask whether, if there 
were any possibility of any result of that 
kind, and if there were any chance of that 
movement tending to the final pacification 
of the country, it was not worth while to 


} 
on which 


enc 


+} ’ inl ‘ 
LHUOse principt 2s 


{Fes. 
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itself 


21} 


take the chan which offered 
producing that desirable result ? 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
really they had now g 
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of 


in 
who ver 


ot a new feature 


ne ¢ It now seer 

] 

] 1 Spain, 
his attempt, however 
| aot : 
af Paships 
snew, this 1 leader, whom we were 
his bands 
What the 
inother 
ii¢ 
1} 


ipyect. 
th a | Viscount had expressed his 


yeliel that U spa i Lrovernument would 
it. 


ih 


n upon 
I hadence 
that Government. He did not believe 
ld be settled any 
we had 
vanced 1 arms and_ stores to that 
, 1 taken 


VaAnhCesS 


wished to 
| 


1 , 
id falien from his noble 


Ste p 


: Govern- 


| ly | 
we aimaal +} ¢ . ¢ P . } | every 
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ver h id 
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Coach-builders of London, for Relief from Taxation,— 
By Mr. Hume, from another place, to the same effect.— 
By Mr. M. Puiuuies, from Manchester, against the Stade 
Duties. 


Mr, Harvey's Case = 


Mr. Harvey’s Case—Borovucn ot 
Sournmwark.] Mr. Williams Wynn 
brought up the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the papers 
relative to the appointment of Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, the Member for Southwark, to 


the office of Registrar of Hackney Car- | 


riages, and directed to report whether Mr. 
| 


Harvey having accepted the said office has | 


vacated his scat. 

The Report was read as follows : 

1. “* That having considered the Statutes 
6 Anne, c. 7, 41 Geo. 3, c. 52, and 1 
Vic. ec. 79, your Committee is of opinion, that 
the office of Registrar of Metropolitan Publi 
Carriages is a new office of profit under the 
Crown, within the true intent and meaning of 


mentioned Statutes.’ 


and 2 


the first of the above 
9 « 
Mr. Harvey has accepted the said office, and 


has thereby vacated his seat.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Mr. Wynn said, in 
decision of the ; 
would observe 
to, and in which they ussisted by 
the law othcers of the Crown, unless any 
hon. Gentleman time in ordet 
to induce the House to come toa different 
conclusion, he thought it 


rd YY. 
corTraance 


agreea 


were 


wished for 


to keep them without a representative, 
and he therefore moved that a new writ be 
issued for Southwark, in the room of Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, esquire, who, since his 
election, has accepted the office of Registrar 
of Metropolitan public carriages. 

Mr. Hume had no hesitation in express- 
ing his concurrence in the opinion of the 
Committee, and the question 
him as plain a one ' 
submitted. He rose only to state, that 


appeared to 


oe Wa} i 
as Couid DOSSIDIY be 
i 


there had been many instances of Mem- | 
bers of that House receiving the public | 


money, and being appointed to public 
offices, without vacating their seats, and 


without any notice being taken of it, | 


and it would appear that the objection in 
the present case was directed against Mr. 
Harvey. He hoped that the rule which 


had now been enforced would in future be | 


rigidly observed, and that there would be 
no ground henceforth given for any impu- 
tation as to the partiality of the House, 
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That your Committee is of opinion, that 


due to the 
electors of the borough of Southwark not | 
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for there was nothing so important as that 
strict impartiality should be observed in 
their proceedings, and no person ought to 

| be injured by that House on account ot 

| his political opinions. ‘There was no 
doubt this was a very hard case as to Mr, 

Harvey, and he only hope d, for the eredit 

of the House, that the same rigid rul 
would be followed in all 

case 
Mr. one of the 
bound to say the 

ind the facts so settled, that there was n 

the shehtest shadow of a shade of doul 

id the Committe 
| deemed, that the y were only discharging 
public duty in putting an end to the un- 


other similar 


Ward, as Committe 


ieit was so cle ir, 


case 


upon the subject, ar 


- | certainty with regard to the borough o 


| Southwark, by the repert which they had 
) presented, 

Mr. Aghonby would not have said 
|word, but for the assertion of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, that 
there was not the shadow of a shade of 
doubt amone the Committee which was 
not strictly correct, for he (Mr. Aglionby 
| | id suggested a doul t; which doubt h 
the Com- 
al au 
was not a distin 
of an offic 
y was at the time of its 
acceptance attached, and the acceptanc 
; which there was only a 
contingent and uncertain salary. In this 
latter case, as the Court of Queen’s Bench 
would not grant a mandamus, neither did 
the rule of vacating the seat in that Hous 
apply. 

Sir Robert Peel trusted, that the hon. 
| Member for Kilkenny would allow him t 
| suggest that if he was aware of any other 
l inst neces that fell within the same prin 
ciple, hat he would have the goodness to 
mention them, and move for lf 


rel ] oe nee, Cae ae | 
still ieit, although he had on 


}mittee submitted to a superior leg 
lthoritv, whether there 


ee ‘ A 
j tion between the acceptance 


!to which a salary 


;}of an office to 


new writs. IU 
the hon. Member made such a motion, hi 
{should be disposed to sceond it for the 
sake of impartiality. 
Mr. HZume had no hesitation, in expla- 
| nation of what he had said, to state to th 
right hon. Baronet that the first question 
he had put to some of the Members of the 
| Committee was, whether they had inquired 
into the precedents of that House, He 
j}had asked whether they had inquired 
into the case of the hon. Member for 
Marylebone, who had been sent abroad. 
| Whether they had inquired into the 


case of the hon. Member for Kilmarnock, 
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who had been allowed a sum of money for| 
a special commission, and also, whethe: 
they had inquired into that of the hon. 
Member for Dundee. This was the first 
blot that ered, He (Mi 


Hume) did not disapprove of that dis- 


Mr, Harvey's Case— 


had been disco 


covery, but he would take care, it in 


future appointments, inquiries 


inade, and also into those that wer 


existing 
Mr. Goulburn said, with resp 
case of the hon. Memb for it Hoe 
to which the hon. Men em { i 
had alluded, he (Mr. Goulburn) bad 


called the attention of the Hous t 


) 
subject himself, and no person is m0! 
vigorous in casting imputations upon hi 
a ’ , | ‘ | \ | 
for doing so thal the hon. Member f 


Kilkenny. 

Mr. Heme denied the statement of th 
right hon. G 
Gentleman hat 


} . ! ‘ 
which he considered Impropel With 1 f- 


ence to the estimates on th t subject, | 
what he had ted v to dey 
course the right hon. G leman ] 

Mr. Welliams IVynn, on halt 
Committee, wished to. state, that 
were appointed to ¢ ider Vv ul 
Harvey had vacate 1 his 
it Was ho | uit ¢ | ( \ 
into the circun stances of t : of t 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock, { lk; 
Member for Dundee. [ft t | . Mem- 


ber for Kilkenny was awart f any othe 


case, it would be his duty to bring it 
under the consideration of th ise. 
He could not but observe, that the pre- 
sent law upon the subject was deficient, 


inasmuch as there was no provision calling 


upon parties to inform that House of 1 
appointment of Members to ofticial situa- 


tions. There were other cases, b thi 
were passed over sub selentio; if, how I 
these were broug! t before fou 


) 


the I 
from any quarter, thi | 


House WOU 
inquire into them. 
Mr. Jervis rose, to 
to the rig 
for Montgomery, to contradict a rumou 
vhich was very preval | 


it Ol, 


since the last election he had reece ived a 


place of profit under t 
the lor Iship of Denbigt 
received sumething for doing cert 
Now it was within his own 
ledge, that the patent 
since the last election. 
dated before, but it was dated on an era- 


lhe G Vi nt. 


he 


i) du- 


rile 


1, Jor wW hich 


ties. know- 
was made out 


It was true it was 


1 1 
| 4th, without any new-patent, under 
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sure, and he was informed it was not 
the month of March, 


ik 
] 
i} 





fact made out till 



















































) | 1 4 
1838, while the election took place in 
4 - tT] P } 
Lucust, 1837. Ie was told, that the 
} 1 
l 1} oN I i i HAG appl 1 to tie 
' +] ’ { a 
( i to) Ex i) jue Ci Lue 
i 
' ] + r. | 
} D I l bat thie 
{ l r { ) pla intil 
i I 
hh i I ( t | ication 
| 
re ‘ | dat of the 
} ( I i lavV= 
Su | nf { i, 
jation 
li 
~ omalbly 
| it \ i) 
id ¢ ge the picasure 
( ( and | was vacated 
det e Crow The right 
( loman | | ld thea oo ] ' yr 
\ ticmMah Naa Heid th if] Guring 
1 { 
reig ( i William 4th, 
icv } without ny revuewai ol the 
i t, i ih ect n t K cS. and the 
‘ : ; . Ces oat 
\ LIC t iil t if cu AVL tite 
I It was then inquired 
{ h lLany patent, which, 
meee 
. it aatea 
Ui julries 
| ‘ 
\ th 
ent 
i 
\ \ fg 
( li 
- } 
7 nas 
» Cal bt h l 
I he \ a I ui tim 
s } € ! d suie 
I es CX n2 in the 
} 14 ] ] 
! F many , that he had 
\ ite’ i s by th A pl ince Of the 
OLLi¢ II uestion. 
ae ip } : ay 
Mr. We s Wynn thought, he had a 
ag Dright tO Complain of the unfairness 
, 
I b y i question | it nature 
{ 
efore t House without first favouring 
1 \ ( Without, so Tat 
{ yy Mat Vl ’ 
{ 1 ¢ intention, 
\ 1 l 
{ ( V - € td had 
; 1 ( Ss 1 iL non, 
: : 
i Ci I ( cciior of t Lex lequer, 
i i ti i Aa j jem t 
| 
had ft Das or i Ss | ti b- 
t] ( 1 meet se by stating 
if CiIFCUMS 5 ( i Yr Dis ap- 
i 
p itinent It v true, lt t he received 
tl Up] t 1 in the reien of 
Creores i, in tt \ r 1796 il Was 


+r - } | | 
pont nt t sugnoOUt Lhe rel 
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the provisions of an Act of Parliament | Whether he might be right or wrong he 


which rendered such appointments legal 
unless there was an actual tender of them. 
Upon the death of William 4th, and 
prior to the election, he was still holding 
the office, which he might legally do for 
six months. Before the expiration of that 
time he wrote to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to know whether it were in- 
tended to continue the appointment, and 
in reply, before the election, he received 


from the right hon. Gentleman a letter, | 


stating, that the appointment would be 
continued, and that the patent would be 
prepared forthwith. Though he had re- 
ceived the patent after the election, still 
he apprehended that it would not vacate 
his seat, because, before he was re-elected, 


really had no intention of doing anything 
injurious to the right hon. Gentleman, 
He contended, however, that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had no authority to 
give away the office; he merely recom- 
mended the appointment to the Crown, 
by whom the othce was granted, aud he 
subsequently signified his approval in the 
usualmanner. Although the appointment 
was made on 5th of March, the office was 
not legally given away until the patent 
was actually made out, for all such ap- 
pointments were made by record, and till 


j; the warrants were signed, the appoint- 


ments were legally in existence. It seemed 
to nim, therefore, that if they were to act 


| with strict impartiality and were to subject 


he had in fact in that letter received his | 


re-appointment to that office. Under 
these circumstances he considered, that 
the hon. Gentleman had, what was 
garly called, found a mare’s nest. 
The Chancello) of the Lachequei said, 
that he felt it to be his duty to 
few words on the subject; he might, 
perhaps, not express himself so clearly on 
the subject as if he had been present the 
other night—but he believed there could 
be no doubt of the fact, that before the 
election, the hon. Gentleman had applied 
on the subject of the appointment, when 
he was informed, that the re-appointment 
would take place as a matter of course, 
and the only reason for the delay which 
had occurred, was, thata doubt had arisen 


vul- 


Sava 


| vole 


| call 


the hon. Member to penalties for every 

he had given, that further 

was necessary, aud other persons 

be treated in the same manner. 
Motion agreed to 


INC UIry 
should 


Taxes on Pusiic CONVEYANCES. | 
Mr. Gillon rose, pursuant to 
the attention of the 


notice to 
House to thi 


| taxes on internal communication, with a 
} view to their equalization and reduction. 


It was at all times an irksome task to him 
to intrude himself on their notice, but it 
was his duty on this occasion to bring for- 
ward the motion of which he had given 
notice. A Committee of that House had 


| come to resolutions on the subject, and on 


as to whether the appointment was to | 


take place under the Woods and Forests, 
or under the authority of the Treasury. 


With regard to Gentlemen accepting the | 


Chiltern Hundreds, which was constantly | 


occurring, Gentlemen were in the habit of 
applving for the appointment of steward 
to the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
the making out the appointment and the 
acceptance of the office, a delay of two or 
three days frequently took place. In fact 
however, it was the acceptance of the 
office, and not the making out of the 
appointment, that brought the law into 
Operation. 
responsible for it, and it 
uncertainty as to what department it 
should be referred to. 

Mr. Jervis uld not have 
mentioned the case at all if the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to know if 
there were any case at all analogous to 
that of the hon. Member for Southwark. 


between 


certainly Wo 


1 } 
haa not 


apenas 


If any had occurred, he was | 
arose out of an | 


those resolutions he should bas2 the 
motion which he was now about to lay 
before the House. He proposed to con- 


sider the taxation to which the public 
conveyancsiby the old mode of 
munication n this country were peculi- 
arly subjected under the following 
heads :—-Ist, the assessed taxes on coach- 
men andother servants connected wth 
public conveyances; secondly, the duty 
on the hire of carriages; thirdly, mileage 
duty on stage coaches; fourthly, the li- 
cence duty; and fifthly, the duty on 
draught horses. He should then call the 
attention of the House to those modes of 
conveyance which had recently been es- 


cone« 


tablished by the introduction of a new 
motive power, and which were almost 
wholly exempt from taxation. He al- 


luded to the power of steam, which either 
by means of railroads or of vessels, con- 
vey¢ d persons from place to place in great 
numbers; and yet those modes of com- 
munication were only taxed at about one- 
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eighth of a penny a mile, while stage-coach 


communications were taxed at the rate of 


three halfpence per mile. The conse- 
quence of this most partial system of taxa- 
tion was to give a great pecuniary advantage 
to railways, and to impose on stage-coach 
communications, a pecuniary burden which 
if not soon removed, would bring ruin upon 


allthe postmasters and innkeepers in those 


parts of the country through which lines of 


railway had been opened ; butits effects 
were not confined to them, they extended to 
persons employed by, and dependent « 

them, and in the end the revenue of th: 
country would feel it. Allthe tay 
duties, he had mentioned, bo-« 
mode of conveyance which 
power was empioyed, while railway travel 
ling was entirely free from them. — Ty 
show how unequal these taxes were, he 
would mention one fact: in the ys 
no fewer than 1,200,000 passengers 
velled on and Greenwich 
railway, yet the duty which was paid by that 
railway company amounted to no more than 
400/,, while the stage-coach proprietors 
had paid 6,2501. The hon. Member procced- 
rs 


ith 
ym 
ar 


the London 


ed to read extracts from letters and p 
furnished by coach proprictors, post-mas- 


ters, innkeepers, and others, t at 


pr I 


O show th 


since the establishment of raily 1ys they 
had suffered a considerable diminution in 
their business,, and as a consequence the 
amount of duty on post-horses and car- 
riages paid by them had diminished in 
proportion — in some cases as much as 


two-thirds of the sums they had been 
accustomed to pay formerly. Numerous 
petitions had been presented to both 
Houses of Parliament complaining of this 
state of things, and praying for the adop- 
tion of some measures by which the pe- 
titioners would be placed on equal ground 
with railways in respect to taxation, and 
that thus a chance of fair competition 
might be afforded them. By th 

which had been given before the Commit- 
tee, which had sat to inquire into matters 
relating to this subject, it appeare 1 that 
unless some alteration was made, an en- 
tire stop would be put to stage 
travelling. Already as many as forts 
coaches, making up and down eighty-four, 
had been taken off the public r 
that in a very short time. If the post- 
horse duty were taken off on th 
one hand, and the taxes 
riages equalized with those on steam ti 
yelling, he was certain that all the cross- 


eviaenc 


coach 


ty-twe 


vad angel 
adUs, aud 


on Ce 
a- 
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roads would be traversed, and men of en- 
terprize would enter into plans for taking 
up the Government communications and 
bags at the different termini, and 
thus great I 


public advantages would be 


On the other hand, if nothing 


| were done, a great departmect of national 


| industry 


1's 


would destroyed, and the 
hancellor of the Exchequer would find a 
serious diminution in the revenue. It was 


true, that in the 


be 


mean time modes of con- 





vi ice were established by means of 
t But he would ask whether it 
proper to suffer the means of 

vell nd communication by animal 

» decay ? When tne whole coun- 

try beca planted and intersected by 
iways, } pul lic would be e mpletely 

t tl v of hareholders, because 
t the esent of 1 xation remained, 
it \ i be IMpos le for other | irties to 
mm} ith railroad proprietors. He 

s of opinion, that the Legislature were 

t required to treat in any respect very 

t lerly t e G tier It would be 


is brought in 


\ Session to con i railways to convey 
G ment communications, leaving the 
t of rem ration to be settled by 
ippointed assessors, a great outery was 
ised \inst the injustice of such a pro- 
o They wished to have everything 

| a 

tlied In their favour. Yet thoss centle- 
men, though they came cap in hand to the 
Ilouse, and very humbly asked leave to 
carry their plans into executi alleging, 
shakal ntended to promote blic 
tna ] I intended tf pi mote pubic 


convenience, no sooner succeeded in get- 


ting then bills than they proved to be, as 
he had always found, the most stringent 
f all monopolists. He much regretted, 
that a n Duke in another place had 
not followed up the very able and just re- 
marks he had made upon the regulations 
ind vhich railways ought to be placed. 
He should like to see the Legislature 
lopt some practical measure on the sub- 
ject. Ile contended, that the monopoliz- 
ing character of the railway companies 
eht not to be fostered at the expense of the 
publie ¢ ivel ne and to th injury of 
who had embarked large capitals 

in other modes of conveyan and who 
\ byect } vy duties and re strictive 
| the Legis! ( Yet he was 

Sol to sav, that such was the case. SO 
far had the system of favouritism gone 
ha advertisements announcing the 
jarrival and departure of trains, in the 
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Liverpool Mercury (according to a com- | 


plaint made by that paper) were exempted 
from the payment of duty. He should 
like to see all such imposts abolished ; 

but, while they remained, they should not 


be exacted from one party, and another 


party, who had no better claim to such 
favour, be exe npte | from them. Great 
as were the advantages of railways to 
persons travelling from point to point at 
great distances, still he contended, that to 


persons travelling short distances and by 
cross-roads_ they 
benefit; and to 
class, the Legislature and the Gov 
must enable them to travel at 
like the same rate of taxation those 
who travel by railway. He regretted, that 
the return he had moved for, and which 
had been made, had not been print d and 


were unproductive ot 
latter 


ronment 


do justice to this 


something 


as 


in the hands of hon. yeep but as 
he was aware of the contents, he should 
state some of them to the House—for in- 
stance, the amount of mileage paid on 
railways and on stage-coaclies taken to- 
gether. In the year 1837 the composition 


for mileage on both amounted to 514,05924,, 


in 1838 to 489,086/,, and for the year 
ending the Oth Ol J wu Wy, 183 ), to 
494,1302.; thus showing a decrease in th 

amount for the first and last year of 
above 20,000/. If a comparison were 
made between the amount of the re- 


turns on stage-coa hes al ne, he be- 
lieved, it would be fo that 
composition had fallen from 583,742/. t 
which sum it amounted in the year 1835, 
0 534,496/., the amount returned for the 
year ending the 6th of January, 1859 
thus showing a decrease of 49,246/.; and 
as the earning of the coach proprietors 
ought to amount to at least three 
the amount of duty, there was a 
off shown in earning 
Again, he was inclined to think, that 
amount of post-horse dt 


und, 


> 


times 
falling 
sof 393.96s8/. 
the 
ities had equally 


their 


fallen off, and he was borne cut in that 
opinion by the information he had_ re- 
ceived from an individual post-master in 
one town, by which it appeared he had 
paid for the months of October, Novembei 
and December last, less duty by 81/. 18s. 


9d.} than he bad paid for the corre spond- 
ing months of the preceding year. Indeed 
he was convinced, that unless there was a 
diminution in the rate of post-horse duties 
that source of revenue would be utterly 
swept away. He contended, that with- 


out a reduction of at least two-thirds of 
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the existing duties, the masters would not 
be able to contend against their rivals by 
steam, and that thus the public would b 
deprived of a large and most beneficial 


source of convenience. He meant, there- 


fore, to conclude by moving that th 
House shoul resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole Ilouse, for the pul 
pose of taking into consideration th 
whole of those duties. When in Com- 
mittee it was his intention (and he would 
now state it for the convenience ol 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancello: 


of the Iix« heque r), to prop se the abolition 
coachmen and 
the annual 
5l. to 7s. 


of all assessed taxes on 
oth to lower 
licence on stage-carriages from 
and 6d.; he should propose to charge th 
mileage duty all coaches, whethei 
travelling by common or railroad, at th 
rate of one eighth of a half-penny pet 
mile he should that the duty 
on passengers should be charged on rail- 


servants, 


Ou 


also propose 


ways in the same way as it was on oth 

coaches; that was to say, not upon the 
number of persons actually co nveyed, | 

on the number of seats provided in o1 
about their coaches, and this duty h 

should propose to be fixed at the rate th 

railway proprietors now paid. He should 
propose to reduce the post-horse duties 
by two-thirds—namely, from three halt- 


a halfpenny, and he was con- 
vineed, that deduction would 
the 


of a LV Ijine 


nce to 


i} 
no smaiiel 


enable postmasters to keep up th 

Such were the duties 
and he 
statement of thi 


mode 
he intended to take oft, awal 
he might be met by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that thes 
reductions would effect 
the revenue to the amount of upwards 
700,0002.; but he (Mr. Gillon) 
fident, that so far from a diminution, the 
reduction of duties would tend to increas 


was 


a diminution of 


WaS COD- 


the annual revenues in these respect 
mnuch above their present amount. Thes 
then, were the duties with which he pro- 


posed to interfere; he then had had 
new duties toimpose. ‘The first was, a 
small tax on gentlemen’s carriages con- 


by railway. At present a eentle- 
man travelling from Birmingham to Lon- 
don put his carriage on the railway, and, 
instead of paying a tax upon it, only paid 
a smal] tax on the conveyance of each 
person; whereas, if he travelled with a 
pair of post-horses from Birmingham to 
London, he would pay a tax of IJ. 8s. to 
but now, if he with his car- 


veyed 
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4 


riage, his wife and two servants, in all four! contend with were increased _ fiftv-fold 
individuals, went by railway, he would’ since last Session. The circumstances of 
only pay 4s. 8¢d., making a ditlerence of which they then complained were now 
ll. 3s. 4d. in the tax payable to the Go-| brought to a state bordering on inevitable 
vernment. ‘Therefore it was, that he in- ruin It w to be lamented, that so 
tended to propose a sinall tax on gentle-* great a public nefit as that which rail- 


man’s carriages passing on railways. Ile ways were ec lated to produce, should 
had also a second tax to pi se, in the b npal with so much individual 
shape of a small licence duty on stea The postmasters wet hode 
boats. THe meant on those pi ( 1 mol hichly taxed 1 any 
steam-boats who carried on boa rot f her Majestv’s subjects. 
vessels the trade of licensed victua Beginn \ the duty on cariiages, 
who dealt in ale, spirits, wine, and ot t s, and the assessed 
comm: dities without a licen Ur ‘ | ; vindow duties or 
the licence duty was 1 on shore, | t : shments which they were 
it ought to be imp | » those wh p bel eat). it 
dealt in such commodities ¢ n board vessels’ was impossib polut out aclass more 


conveying passen ers, and therefore it was, | yt xed nd at the same time their 


he should propose a licence duty of 10/7, trade was daily falling off. The only 
per annum on any person carrying on tl lrernative they had was either to close 
trade of a victuailer on board steam-boats. tl ses altogether, or to keep them 
On the whole, he contended, that thet pen therto, under these disad- 
had arrived when it was actually neces-) vant us circumstances. It was owing 
sary, In justice to ail | rts s. that n misma ent of t I rwn, that 
change in the existing unequal system bi s had noff. It was im- 
should be mad 2. 4 sked not abolitic re t f auy ( | have antici 


but he required « rualization., Ph Loy | ! vhich steam 
of taxation was not to press n any } { l \ ll the 


class, but to operate equal , and t t years. It was 
as he trusted he had shown that one party cnown, that w 817, appli 
was unfairly dealt with by 1a s made to 1 i ty to 
scale of taxation, the House, in whos team tu to vey sh ps into 


hands he left the matter, would tertait =f S ta that estab- 
the propositi n he had now to make: that | lish nt, Mr. John Wilse . ro r, issued 
the House resolve itself intoa Committee of | a sort of circular in 1 h he declared, 
the whole House to take into considerati that it was a sche together impractic- 
the whole acts relating to these matters, able, | that thouzh steam vessels micht 

Mr. Handley said, that without pledging | po ly succeed upon canals, they 
himself to the accuracy of the details sub- | never could come into use on the sea. 
mitted by the hon. Gentleman to the | Searcely twenty years had elapsed, how- 
House, or to the propriety of all the | ever d now th y beheld ships of the 
changes he proposed to make, he rose to; greatest burden — travers! the broad 
second the resolution of the hon. Gentle- | Atlantic in the space of thirteen days by 
man; and he was the more anxious to do, means of the mightv 4 r of steam, and 
it, and to engage the attention of t] th earn Vember for Dublin 
House for a short time, because on by t 1 vont il agency 
former occasion he had been requested by 1 me from that city to the British 
a very large body of postmasters lL) opel than four-and-twe nty 


keepers to lay their case before the Hous S But the sympathies of the 
and before her Majesty’s Government. The House were not excited towards that re- 
Chancellor of the Exeche ron that ‘q- | SI t body of persons for whom he 
sion did, he believed, all that he eould « was W y pleading, he would call 
—namely, he relieved the parties from | thet ttention to an evil of the greatest 


certain vexatious interferences connected | and n vital magnitude to which they 
with the post-horse duty; but the right! were themsels particularly exposed. 


hon. Gentleman did not afford that relief} First, however, he begzed to say, that he 
which the hon. Member for Falkirk | was a friend to ratl-roads ; he admired the 


sought. The difficulties with which the! advance which science and art combined 
postmasters and innkeepers had now to} had made in accelerating the communica- 
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parts of the world, and which had brought 
even India itself comparatively close to our 
own shores. He was grateful, therefore, | 
to those who had embarked their money in 
bringing these great undertakings to such 
a high state of usefulness. Still he must 
warn the House against the dangers that 
might be involved in these very improve- 
ments. He would call upon the House 
and the Government not to Iet this | 
Session pass by without taking care to 
protect the public against a monopoly 
which, in his humble opinion, was fraught 
with a weight of tyranny, vexation, and 
extortion, such as no government or legis- 
lature was justified in allowing to continue. 
The proprietors of railways had obtained a 
power which no other body of* men had 
ever been allowed to exercise over oe 
comforts and enjoyments of the people 

He had observed this day a bill brought 
iato the House by the Birmingham Rail- 
way Company, asking for power to raise 
more money. Now, before further power 
should be given, it would be the duty, he 
conceived, of that House to ask in what 
manner the money which had already been 
raised had been expended, and to ascertain 
whether it had or had not been expended 


he complained. 
could be given that much of that money had 
been expended otherwise than in purchases 
necessary for making the railway; aad 
that asum not less than 3,000/, had been 
given to one individual coach-proprietor, 
in order that the whole of his interest 
might be thrown into the hands of the 
Railway Company. ‘To such an extent 


He believed that proof 
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tions of men living in the most distant | ing the second-class charge. 


‘of this; 





| the Member for North Lancashire, 
with aview to createthat monopoly of which | 
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The state- 
ment that there was no room was untrue, 
When the men arrived at the terminus in 
| Euston- -square they were required to pay 
| the difference between the charge for the 
first and second class. They complained 
but the answer they received was, 
“It is of no use to complain now! you 
must come to-morrow; we cannot attend 
to it now.” The next day the men 
attended, and the answer they met with 
was—'* Oh! it is no business of ours; 
you must go to the sessions.” ‘Thus it ap- 
peared that unless for the sake of a few 
shillings any person was willing to go to 
law with this great proprietary, ‘there wert 
no means by which he could obtain redress. 
If such were the uses to which this great 
body applied their powers even before their 
monopoly was complete, what, he asked, 
would be the extent to which the abuse of 
those would be carried, when the monopoly 
should become absolute, unless Parlia- 
ment powerfully and promptly interposed. 
He was sorry to hear the President of the 
Board of Trade state last night that he had 
no intention to interfere in this matter. 
He hoped that if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not interfere, the noble Lord, 
whi S( 


intimate knowledge of the subject so well 


| qualified him to undertake the task, would 
| feel it his duty to make some proposition 


| to the House respecting it. 


At all events, 


he begged to assure the House, that unless 


| pointed to inquire into it, 


had this system been carried that there was | 


not, he believed, at this moment, 
than one coach running in 
with that line. 
Why, in that part of the country with 
which he was acquainted, he knew many 
who had travelled by the railway either 
over a portion of the line, or through the 
whole of its extent, to the metropolis ; 
but he had not seen any one of those in- 
dividuals who had not complained either 
of some gross imposition, or of an outrage 
of some description. Not long since, the 
servant of a noble Friend of his and 
his own servant went to the station to 
take seats in a second-class carriage, 
they were told that there was no room 
in the second-class carriages and they 
were offered seats in the first class on pay- 


more 
compe tition 


some other hon. Member brought the sub- 
ject forward, the present Session should 
not pass without a motion being made by 
himself that a Select Committee be ap- 
With reference 
to the motion before the House, he believed 


| that great injustice was perpetrated against 


i those who had 
What was the result ? | 


hitherto been faithful 
servants of the public, but who were now 
labouring against a power which they had 
no means of competing with, unless 
assisted by that House. He did not mean 
that even that assistance would make the 


| ditterence tothem between ruin and pros- 





perity; still unless some redress wert 
afforded them, inevitable ruin must befal 
them quickly; while if the Legislature 
should neglect to interpose, and check the 
evil of that growing monopoly which rail- 
way companies were assuming, he antici- 
pated the day when railways, instead of 
being an advantage (as he still hoped 
to see them) would be a perpetual source 
of injustice and of tyranny to society, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequei by no } year 1835, when it was 487,000 /., with the 


means regretted, that the attention of the 
House had been called to this subject. It 
was undoubtedly a question which deserved 
the attention of Parliament: and it was 
his intention, in the course of the present 
year, to introduce a bill, 
correct many of th 
which his hon. Friend had adverted. ‘Ther 
was an inequality in the rate of 
at present existing, which it 

per should continue. It was 
distinction, 
fair spirit of commercial ¢ mpetition 
it behoved Government and 
putan end to. At th 

not accompany his hon. 
of the statements he had 
Friend had proposed to 
duties ; and said, that 
propose certain ht which 


with a view to 


mconvenienct to 


taxation 


and an interferene 


Parlian 


he then 
new duties 
supply the deficiency of revenue whic 

first part of his proposition would occasion. 
The different manner in which these two 
verv distinct } ropos ils were recelv¢ d might 
induce his hon. Friend to sympathise with 
him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) a 
little on the very difficult and delicate task 
of proposing a new tax. Whilst, however, 
he agreed, that the present unequal rates 
of duty imposed on postmasters and 
railways gave an unjust advantage to th 
latter over the former, still his hon. Friend 
was entirely in error in supposing that 
some of the duties to which he had ad 
verted were progressively diminishing. Th 
years which his hon. Friend had selected 
for instituting his 

altogether fairly taken. 
years, two years might be 
sufficient adroitness the purpose of 
establishing a comparison that ld 
support almost any side of a proposition 
His hon. Friend had taken the year 
1837, when the duty on stage cat 
amounted to 583,742/., and had com- 
pared it with the year 1889, when the 
duty amounted to 534,496/., and tl 
said, that the difference showed the dimi- 
nution which had taken place 

amount of duty. But of 

years to which the return applied, his hon. 
Friend had selected the year ending the 
5th of January, 1837, which was precisely 
the verv highest of the whole five ye 

If his hon. Friend had selected any other 
year for making his comparison, the result 
would have been totally different. His 
hon. Friend had acted in the same manner 
as to the mileage duty. If he had compared 
the first year with the last—that was the 


on 


comparison were not 
Out of a series of 
selected with 
tor 


shoul 


re rr1rces 


lig’ 


ien 


out 


AUVs. 


year 1839, when it was 494,000/.—he 


increase instead of a 
diminution. Although the return exhibited 


| paid by 


f the duty 
enormous 


would have found an 


car~ 


dl an 


ncrease 
ry railroads. 
hment of rail- 
f an Act of 
entered 

l expired, or 
had been 
Stamp- 

should 

inereas¢ 

», the 

year 

sum 

l uctually 

h id also 

ount of the post- 

it of pre- 

, contrary 

whe n it 

vers only 

penny duty, 

while cox assengers paid a farthing, and 
while postmasters paid an amount equal to 
three farthings, it must b to be 
perfectly clear, that this system of taxation 
soon, theref as the 

financial accounts of 

should intro- 

1 this subjec t. But let not 

d astray by a_ notion, 

ible circumstances, 

same extent of 
had eX- 
railroads 


admitted 
re, 


permit, he 


ve the 


— before 


) 


T! 


ie thing 
facility which 
public in going 


was quite 
the 
the 

e with increased speed 

nsider: tions of cheapness 

necessarily cause in 

t diminution of coach 

e had he for the first 
hon. Gentleman behind him, 
re buying 
hes; but 
ineffectual 
same li 

1 produce a 

if they had taken 

inticipati nm of a 

up n would not fail to 

for if it were worth some 1,000/. 

pany put down coaches on a 

ticular line of road, it be worth 
vhile for another party to set them up 


ard, 
, from th 
he direct rs of rail-r¢ ids Ve 
up eXisting interests in stage i 
ts We uld be 


’ 
11nes, 


company to 


| must 
\ 
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again. The fact was, however, 
railroads had in some cases created as many 
carriages as had been put down—they 
might be called omnibuses instead 
coaches, or flies instead of chaises—but 
there had 
ling by carriages, 
roads. It was 


by the rail- 


for 


occasioned 
only necessary hon. 
of 
ication. 


rik nee of hon. 


to the increase 


carriage ¢ 


mingham 
kinds of 
might also appeal to wa ( “sd 
Members connected witl 
eet. Upon the 
the Kingstown railroad, 
portant traffic carried on by means 
riages from Dublin 
Blackrock; it was th 
interested, that 
ruin their trade; but 
the very opposite had 
and that there was a larger trafhe 
than before the establishment of tl 
railroad. He had not mentioned this with 
the view of opposing an alteration of 
post-horse duties, which he admitted 
quired revision ; but because, he feared that 
if he had not made such a statement, an 
unfair impression would have been made 
on the public mind by ex parte arguments. 
He was sorry that his hon. Friend “3 sary 
him had cast reflections on the 
individuals, of the companic 
that there must always be 
abuse, especially in the inf 
dertakings; but he be fii d 
whole, there was ev 
part of the railroad 
their et interest 
accommodation of 

had apprehended a mon 
spect to the communica 
then asked the HH: 
House had interposed, and he 

ask the House interfere wh 
he saw the possibility of a monopoly 
might 
arrangements. 
that it 
prietors of 


see 


many 


ypIMUt Ile 


first 
+] 


to a villa 


by the 


sons Wo 


ova 
DCilk ved 


railway 
Li 


how 


: Bi: 
n the result, 


iC 


the 


COT 
or 
s 


ome 


ney of th 
r Ase? 
al 


dire 


YLLSt j 
would 
never 
the 
ved, 
of 
neral 


with 
He belt 
the interest 
railroads in g 
the best organised establishments, 
eive the greatest satisfaction to the 
He would not then go f 
question; but he thought, 
had better be 
vernment. He admitted the p ring ae that 
there should be an i 
horse duties ; l 
prepared, he coul 
that it would be 
his hon. Friend : 


interfere 
Vas the pro- 
to have 
and to 
public. 
into the 
that the subject 
left in the kh uds of the Go- 


i! ther 


> post 


hold out ¢ 
altogethe r 


but hy 


satisfac! to 


Ory 


if lon. Friend 


of 


on this 


again | é 
| te ieee ve railroads and steam-boats would 


| selves, 
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| 


| than 
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satisfied, when the measure was 

House, he might propose to 
This would be a better course 
into a Committee of the 


before the 
mend it. 


by going 


| whole House, and then moving a resolution 


been a large increase of travel. | 


Members would not have had an 


[ le hop d 


which hon. 
opportunity of fully considering. 


ithe House would permit him to make 
Members to pass from the metropolis to Bir- | 


remark or two on the form in which <a 
resolutions were brought forward. The 
objec giving was, to enable hon. 
. on all sides to be prepared to 
the subject They had got into a 

f late y ind the hon. Member 

lkirk, b once indulged 
habit, which 


onide 


iS 


ol notice 


r 
Slen bers 


L's, 
had more in 
of giving a notice 
than as a 
that they 
they 
neral notice on 
move 


til 
shoul | 
as were ft 
| lace a 
afterwards 


- ‘ 
is, this Was, sureiy, 


paper, and specific 
resolution not the proper 
mode in which to conduct the business of 
the House, either with satisfaction to them- 
or with advantage to the public 
He felt quite sure, that the House would 
see the propricty of adhering to their rules 
as strictly as possible. He would say no 
more, but he would ask the hon. Gentle- 
man not to press his motion, and he would 


|} repeat his determination to proceed with a 


which | 
Post-ofliee | 
h wever, | 


billin the present Session of Parliament. 
Mr. Warburton said, that if the right 
G object only to 
’ taxation he would 
if the hon. Mem- 
ysed to > the post- 
a level with the duties on 
ilroads, the proposi- 
met with general con- 
the House; but when the hon. 
the placing of addi- 
ved that all persons in- 


ntieman’s were 


' ; 
hie wet 
this system ol 


iid one word; 


prop reduce 
! 


had 


and 1 


a . } 
Would have the 


currence of 
sucgvy sted 


ial taxes, he hoy 


Member 
tl 


take the alarm. He remembered a former 
sceiahiben by the then Chancellor of the 
Kxche aque r, Lord Althorp, which they had 


| — v defeated, of placing the railroads 


} Ulric le 
Sone of the Exe hequer. 


| spector of steam-ves 


‘the b lighting influenc -e of the Chan- 
It was proposed 
ulso to appoint an inspector of vas-lights, 
as It was proposed now to ap point an in- 
ssels; but he believed 
that it would be a great ue” to place either 
» Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
igation was a progressive art— 
a great feat to steam 
Thames to Plymouth—but in the 
the vast Atlantic was traversed 
if left alone improvement would 


It was 

ym the 
next yea 
in safely: 
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vo on; but once let the Chancellor of the } 


Exchequer in,gand then ‘* good-by ti 
He was surprised to tind the hon 
ber for Falkirk 
the Chancellor of the Exche quer, 
had that right hon. Gentleman told 
Why, that so far from. the 
steam communication having lesset 


XT 
yieimnhe- 


sist 


hat 


enceavourll r to as 
VV 
them ? 
increase Of 
ed the 
amount of the post-li venue 
had increased. What 

it was of the vreatest bene 

to provide for the 


¥. the 3 


| UDLIC 
means of comm itty 
placed new taxes on railr 
interfere with 
and it 1 be 
they imposed t 


would cause 


] 
woul 


which Was now 

fore, from receivir 
tional 
mination in 
was the val 


taxation, 

the wh 

ue of ad 

pared with the ease and conv 

peopie; he hoped that they would not 
place any fetters on internal communica- 
tion, Country far fi 
benefiting themselves by imposing taxes on 


rentlemen, so om 
railroad communications, would only di- 
minish the 
less consumption of oats, 
ment of a smaller nun 
trusted that the 1 

have their attentt 

ject, and he 

not back the Chan: 

in placing upon thes 


number of travelle 


and 1 


 € 


! 
i 
| 
a) 


e 


ance any new taxe 
Mr. Hume said, 

not to dismiss this 

press declaration « 

He had not 

Gentleman to have talke 

and he for one thought 

be a reduction rather tha 

He believed, that tle cross posts in 

which not taxed were 

than they were In En 


] 


underst 


were much 


yelan i‘. and he th 
that the taxes upon carriag 

the approach to less frequer 

Eneland. The vreat advat 

by this country was the g 
communication, and why 
Chancellor of the xchequet rep il t 
taxes preventing this ? Because he | 
funds. Ifthe G 

just to Can 

would have had 

: 


to take oth the 


ernment had 
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nection be- 
misgoverh- 
the country 

by a million, 
expenses in Ca- 
been enouch to 
lan expe- 

of taxa- 

had done 

tion of 

he still 

lilic tax, 
1 come 
ufactur- 
Hected 


dis t i 
$ place 

Chan- 

If he ace 

n. Gentle- 

mans ) Val S and > right hon. 
Gentle ntion of in- 
avy, and he 

tx ition 

bmitted it to 


eT ntle- 


on 


1 with 


rene 
lves in hos- 
hon. Friend 
ad alwavs 
ere to b , 
Id at least 
ition. He 
such dis- 
tant In- 
LW 1y cOMm- 
iny such 
ise would 
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that the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
sented to take up the subject, and he, for 
one, was prepared to leave it in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s hands, and give it his 
best consideration when the right hon. 
Gentleman brought it forward. 

Sir I. Bateson hoped that the project 
of subjecting steam vessels conveying pas- 
sengers to some inspection would also be 
considered. ‘They must be aware that the 
proprietors would run boats to the last 
moment that the machinery would last. 
He did not speak of individuals, but it was 
the system, and it must be so while there 
was so much competition. He thought, 
therefore, that this being the consequence 
of the system, a general inspection should 
be instituted. 

Sir R. Peel had made it a rule, to which 
he invariably adhered, never to press a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the reduc- 
tion of any particular tax, until he had an 
opportunity of observing the state of the 
national revenue, and of comparing the 
claim for the reduction in the individual 
case with other competing claims. He 
should like to compare, with the subject 
now under discussion, the policy of 


ducing a portion, at least of the duty upon | 
| dition of 
| labour, and they should consequently con- 


of every other 
Whether 


raw cotton, and, fact, 
item of the national revenue. 


these were taken individually or abstract- | 
of the | 


edly, there could not be a doubt 
propriety of fairly considering the clai 
of each. 


horses. 
petition between railway and other modes 
of travelling. The older description of 
vehicles must fairly take their chance of 
suffering by the introduction of other 
modes provide «d by the progress of science, 
What the legislature should s ay upon the 
subject should be this: ‘* We give you 
your chance, without any inequality of 
taxation. It is impossible for us to inter- 
fere with the progress of scientific im- 
provement, but you shall have no unequal 


portion of taxes to contend against.” It | 


would be found extremely difficult in prac- 
tice to make compensation to the post- 
masters by any attempt to equalize the 
taxation; but he hoped that, before they 
were called on to decide, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give them the 
fullest information on the subject; that, 
for example, they should be made ac- 
quainted with those lines of road in which 
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| the duty on post-horses had fallen off, and 


| the different classes. 


ims | 
He thought that the only satis- 
factory way of adjusting this question was, | 
to take off altogether the duty en post- | 


| other hand, 


There would then be a fair com- | 
i tion 
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those in which it had increased. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
that it would be vain to endeavour to make 
such an arrangement of duties as would 
enable the post-masters on the great lines 
of railway to contend against the over- 
powering competition of the railways. 
What he was atraid of was, that if, in 
point of fact, the duty on post-horses 
were reduced to $d. per mile, and if the 
railways were subjected to a duty of 17. 
it would be of nelit to the 
masters upon the great lines of road, while 
it would be productive of great injury to 
the railways. In subjecting the country 
to any new fiscal ’ 
railways, it should be considered how fai 
the facilities atforded by railways tend 

to Increase the amount of taxation in other 
articles. There might be an additional 
consumption of taxed articles in conse- 

quence of those railways, and that was an 
important point. They should likewise 
consider whether or no their new system 
of taxation would not bear unequally upon 
He understood, foi 
instance, that railways had been of great 
service to those persons in the lower con- 
life whose capital was theii 


no be post- 


regulati ns respecting 


sider what creat advantage it would be to 
that class of the community to have a 
rapid transfer of their capital from one 
part of the country to another, On the 
it was the upper class of so- 
was chiefly interested about 
post-horses. Great caution and considera- 
were therefore necessary before the 
House proceeded to increase the taxation 
upon railroads or steam-boats. It was a 
question whether the increased communi- 
cation had not upon the whole been benc- 
ficial to the revenue, and whether, by for- 
warding private interests, they would not 
be injuring the revenue, and the general 
interests of the country. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Sir R. 
Bateson) said that he had the other day 
answered a similar question which had 
been put to him by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, stating that 
two gentlemen were now employed gain- 
ing information relative to accidents by 
steam -boats, and arranging plans which he 
hoped to be able to lay hefare Parliament 
this Session, with the view of preventing 
future accidents. 


ciety that 
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Mr. Handley wished to ask the right! country. 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the had mad 
Exchequer, whether the increase in th 
post-horse dnty had not taken place since 
its collection had been in the hands of 
Government, and had not been farmed 
out. 

The Chance llor Oo; thy 
plied that the change in 
lection had been a ereat relict 
parties concerned ; it had prevente: 
from being subject to vexatious 
tions, and had, no doubt, caused 
crease in the amount of thi 


he believed, that the revenu 
not in these years alone, 
crease had been progressivi 

Mr. Gillon, in reply, 
been held out that he w 
railroads, but he must deny 
tion. He had, however, joiner 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
establishment of monopolies : 
always interfere to put down n 
and he would rather be under the 
nion of the Khan of Tartary than under a 
committee of railroad shareholders. It 
was true, as had been stated by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that. 
might be an increase in the 
short coaches going only 
two, but that the coaches 
stages had decreased in num! 
proved by the falling-off in the 
of the first gate out of 
Kensington gate, the 
had been diminished by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ha 
mitted the whole principle contend 
and as it would be pr ( 
moment to pledge 
he would, with 
withdraw his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


CusSTOMARY AND 
NURES.| Mr. James 
leave to. bring 
property held under Cop 
tomary Tenures. el 
generally admitted, 
some such bill was desir ' 
doubt was, how far such principle should 
go. A bill upon this subject had been 
brought in last Session, which had be 
referred to a select committee, who were 
almost unanimous in coming to an im- 
portant report, which went to the entir 
abolition of this species of tenure in this | 

VOL. XLV. {saint 


1 
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bill might very properly be printed, and | He knew, that many of his constituents 


he would be content, that the discussion 


| 


should be taken on its second reading, or | 
some subsequent stage. He _ should, | 
therefore, move for leave to bring in the | 


bill. 


Leave given 


Srapr Durirs.] Mr. Hutt rose to 
eall the attention of the House to the 
injury inflicted on British commerce by 
the duties levied at the town of Stade by 
the King of Hanover. As it was a sub- 
ject of vast interest to the commerce of the 
country, he hoped he should be permitted 


briefly to explain the origin and nature of 


those duties, in order to do which he should 
not have to travel very far back. At the 
congress of Vienna, in 1815, a claim was 
preferred by the King of Hanover to levy 
upon all the ships and c argoes passing the 
town of Stade on their way to Hamburch, 
that great mart of commerce on the river 
Elbe, certain tolls or dutics; which claim, 


had spoken of that treaty, as being founded 
in injustice, and of Hanover as a weak 
and powerless state, by which it was unfit 
that we should be dictated to. But he 
should be extremely sorry that the Go- 
vernment or the Legislature of this country 


| should prescribe one law for the weak and 


|another for the stron 


and, if Hanovey 
under the treaty 
of Vienna, and exact those dues, he was 
ready to admit, that it would be both im- 
politic and uajust on the part of England, 
to attempt their abolition. He contended 


tht 


could establish her 1 


| however, that the King of Hanover had 


infringed that treaty, Inasmuch as he had 


; neve redcemed the pledge which he had 


by his Minister, to lay before the 
Congress a tariff of the duties to be levied 
at the town of Stade. 
was ever laid before the Congress: or, if 


made 


No such document 


it had been, it was immediately and sur- 
| reptitiously withdrawn, and finally extin- 


amongst other pernicious measures, was | 


admitted and sanctioned by the congress. 
It was subsequently referred to the con- 
vention which was held in 1821 in the 


city of Dresden, upon which occasion the | 
ministers admitted the right of the King | 


of Hanover to levy those dues 
same time, required, that he ‘eel lay 


he proposed to levy, and that he should 
never increase them without the consent 
of the parties interested in them. Such 
was the brief history of the origin and 
existence of the Stade duties. He en- 


, but, at the | 


guished. He had taken the greatest pains, 
as Member for Hull, to obtain a copy of 
that document, but it was not to be found, 
He had searched for a copy of it even in 
Hanover, but without arriving at the pro- 
spect of success. He need hardly suggest 
that a knowledge of the tariff was an object 
of great interest to all persons connected 


| with commerce, and to all representatives 
before the convention a tariff of the dues | 


treated the House to remark, that this} 
extraordinary and unprincipled concession | 
was made to the king of Hanover, without | 


any advantage, right, orimmunity whatevei 


being granted by him in exchange ; and | 
that the emoluments arising from it went, | 


not into the public exchequer, but into 


the private purse of the King of Hanover | 


himself. He never could forget the con- 


duct of the British Minister, who, for the | 


= 


purpose of gratifying the ambition and 


increasing the private income of his So- | 


vereign had consented to a measure so de- 
trimental to the commercial  inter- 
ests of this 
was a_ treaty! And, however, they 
might lament its eff cts—however, they 
might deplore the subserviency which dic- 


tated it, they must respect the faith of 


that, as of f all treaties, and dare not with- 
out any indemnity, 


country. But there | 


propose its abolition. | 





of commercial communities 3 he according- 
ly felt it tobe his duty to apply to the right 
hon. Gentleman near him, the President 


a) 
of the Board of Trade, r¢ qui ting a copy 
;' A 


of that doc ument, or extracts fiom it, but 
at the Board o Tr ide no knowledge of any 
such i existed, British merchants 
knew no more of it than that which they 
derived fiom the painful experience of 
being sufferers under it. They had no 
knowledge of the nature and extent of 
those duties, with the exception of that 
portion of them which they were compelied 
to pay; and, in fact, so little was known 
of it, that one might almost venture to 
affirm, it had no real existence, except in 
the will and pleasure of the King of Han- 
over. In the absence of direct proof, he 
must endeavour to lay before the House 
such presumptive evidence as it bad been 
in his power to collect. Ever since the 
year 1821], 
ally varying, aud almost ulways increasing. 
He could show, that on the same articles 
the duties varied according as the articles 
were entered by German or by English 
names. Thus, it would seem, that every 


ibe? 
the duties had been continu- 
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thing depended upon the language in 
which the entry was made. 
this startling fact, he would refer to evi- 
dence of the most unexceptionable cha- 
racter. He had obtained a copy of a 
pamphlet, published in Hamburgh by a 
person of great consideration there, an 
who was naturally prejudiced in favour of 
what were supposed to be 


To establish 


Ilanoverian 


interests From this publication it ap 


peared, that if bales of merchandi: 
manufactured gocds, were entered in t 
terms, they paid a certain s ied 
of very large 
words were translated 

parties had to pay, 


amount, wh 
who 
gainers by the ch neve, 

of the word ‘* toys,” instea 
man inflamed the 
These were the exact terms | 
sensible and judicious pamp! 
this part of the subject .— 


term, 


“There is a precision observe 

ing of invoices, so as to tax the den 
of the article imported, not the nature 
article. Thus, if the word ¢ bales 
duced into the invoice, it is made to p 
double the duty that it would pay if call 
‘ ballen,’ although the only difference betweer 
the two terms consists in this, that one is En 
lish and the other German. ‘| 


’ 


The same singul 
distinction is made with respe t 
pay six times the duty 


the former word is FE: 
German. Of all f 
Hamburgh, England is 


ested in the removal of 


But, 
duty is to our commie 
offers a premium pro tanto to tl 
factures of rival nations the conti 
not exposed to them, it was ten timcs 
more Injurlous On ac of the 1 
and spirit of oppression with which it 
enforced : thishe would explain, by stati 
the manner in which 
lected. On the arrival of a ship off Stade, 
she was compelled to “ lay to;” the c 1p- 
tain went ashore, and delivered over to an 
officer of the Hanoverian 
ship’s papers. The papers were forward 
to Hamburgh, and, sh« 


WyUrlous as 


rce, Inasmu 
on 


punt 


rour 


the duties were col 


Customs, th 


uld ther 

the discharging of the carg 

discrepancy between the 

and the goods on board, 

to seizure, detention, fin 

fiscation. Let any error 

however trivial or unavoidable, let the Elano- 
verian Officer discover any variation, how- 
ever free from suspicion of fraud, and the 
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vessel and all she contained, fell into the 
tender mercies of the King of Hanover, by 
whom she was dis} osed of according to 
Dr. Adolph Soetbur 
mentioned the case of a ship whose papers 
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his arbitrary will. 


had described her as containing an anker 
of ad of 
f 1 


Le\ hni al a 


Inste two half-ankers, and 
nomination, 


only on the 


uld cor- 
isserted, 

of the family 

r of every at- 

House, and in any other 
hat said Mr, R. Tottie, 


ntly occurred, 
under such 
Ich CONne 

few 

was 


i oO to 
y contain— 
rchandise 
and a 

2T Case 

» bale > 
hipped 

Au. 


Such was the 
T,, 1] 


B2 


statement of Mr. Tottie, 
He could multiply ¢ idence of 
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the same description did he not fear to| was, that they had levied these duties, ex- 


fatigue the patience of the House, and | 
thus to injure a cause he so ardently de- 
sired to promote. Perhaps he had said 
enough, to convince the House that the 
manner in which the King of Hanover en- 
forced his assumed rights on the Elbe, 
wzs wantonly injurious to British com- 
merce, 
our national flag. He hoped, also, that 
the House had followed him to the con- 
clusion, that the manner in which the 
Stade duties were collected, was an in- 


fringement of the treat y of Vienna and of 


the articles of the Convention of Dresden. 
Now, then, he should wish to know how 
long these proceedings were to be endured, 
In the area of the world, from China to 
Peru, he could discover no sovereign 
bound by personal obligations to treat the 
people of this country with leniency, kind- 
ness, and consideration, the King 
Hanover, not only on account of his Bri- 
tish birth and education, not only on ac- 


SO 


as 


and discreditable to the honour of 


of 


| ceeding in many cases, as he thought, the 


right of collection; and that there had 


count of his close connexion with the Bri- | 


tish throne, but because, King of Hanover 
as he was, he received 20,000/. per annum 
from the people of Great Britain. He was 
sure, that these acts of insult and outrage, 
coming from any other quarter, would 


have been replied to from the mouths of 


our cannon. He could discern no special 
reason why the King of Hanover was to 
be treated with so much tenderness, and 
he lioped the House would support him, 
at least in the resolution which he now 
submitted, and which, he trusted, if agreed 
to, would be the medium of arresting the 
progress of this oppression and injury. 
He moved, ‘*That this House had 
with regret, the conduct of the 
Hanover in regard to the dues levied by 
the authority of his Majesty at Stade, on 
British vessels and c cargoes; and that this 
House is of opinion, that no foreign power 
should be permitted to levy on British 
shipping or commerce, any tolls, d or 
charges whatever, till its ri; ght to do so has 
been first clearly and fully established.” 
Viscount Palmerston was ready to ad- 
mit, 
before the 


seen 


ues, 


House, 


plaint. But, at the same time, 
say, that that ground was not precisely 
that which the hon. Member had —— 
ed to prove. The ground on which he 
thought they were e ntitled to complain of 
the conduet of the Hanoverian authorities | 


King of 


that the case which had been brought | 
was one on which there | 
appeared to be a good ground for com- | 
he must | 


been a system of vexation and an arbitrary 
exercise of power in the application of the 
duties. He should be glad, if he felt able 
to state to the House, that the King of 
Hanover had not a right to levy these 
tolls; and he should, in that case, be un- 
doubtedly prepared to vote for the resolu- 
tion which had been proposed by his hon. 
Friend, and perhaps for one worded in 
stronger terms, if the hon. Gentleman had 
proposed such an one; but he apprehended 
that no doubt could exist as to the right 
the King of Hanover to the duties 
which he claimed, What the origin of 
them was, he was not prepared to say; 
because it rested in remote antiquity : but 
as early 1691, when the duchy of 
Bremen belonged to the kingdom of Swe- 
den, a treaty was entered into between 
Sweden and Hamburg, by which Sweden 
gave up in favour of Hamburg, the collec- 
tion of the tolls on vessels passing to that 
port. This statement, therefore, on the 
one hand would show the authority to de- 


of 


as 


'mand the tolls, and on the other it would 


also exculpate the former Ministers of this 
country from the imputation of having, at 
the Congress of Vienna, acquiesced i 

claims made by the King of Hanover, 
which were not founded on right, because 
the right of the possessor of the duchy of 
Bremen to levy the duties was as old as 
the period which he had mentioned. 


| Then, in 1719, the duchy of Bremen was 
‘ceded by the Crown of Sweden to the 
Elector of Hanover, with all the rehts 


which belonged to it at that time; and in 
1756, a treaty was concluded between 
England and Hanover, by which English 
vessels were exempted from stopping at 
Stade to pay the toll, and were permitted 
to go to Hamburg, for the tolls to be paid 
there. This, then, was another admission 
on the part of this country of the right to 
the tolls. Then he came to the treaty of 
Vienna, and it would be recollected, that 


'that contained provisions that all rivers 


which traversed more than one State, or 
which separated two States, should be free 
to all tolls which should be established by 
the ministers-plenipotentiaries, and all the 
parties were bound to acquiesce in such 
tolls as should be decided upon and es- 
tablished by the Convention, With regard 
to the Elbe, there was a Convention; and 
the plenipotentiaries met at Dresden, in 
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1821, and at that Convention 

agreed, that the Stade tolls should continue | 
to be levied. He thought, therefore, that | 
it would be impossible for this country to 
resist the right of Hanover to levy the 
dues. On the other hand, however, this 
country had a right to inquire whether the 
duties demanded were sanctioned by the 
convention of 1821, and to see that the 
should be no caprice in levying them, 
and not merely, that nothing like 
justice or violence should be committed, but 
that every facility was 
merce of England. Uni 
plaints had been 
Government since 

abuses did exist with reg 
of tolls, and a communication 
blished, before the year 1830, between 
British Government and that of Hanove Fr. 
After the change of the administration 
1830, complaints were again mad 
and his right hon. Friend the Presid 
the Board of Trade had been 
munication with representati 
Hanover here, 

how the facts of the c: 
thing which they endeavoured to do 
get the tariff, which was the foun 
all these proceedings. After some ¢ \ 
it had been obtained, and he had refe: 
it to Mr. Canning, the chargé d’affaire 
Hamburg, for any 
from his local experience, 
able to make upon it. He had not yet 
received it back from that Gentleman, but 
he had no doubt that it would reach him 
in the course of a few days. They had 
also applied for a copy of the regulations 
for the guidance of custom-house officers 
in ‘acting upon the tariff, and when they ob- 
tained them, on comparing them with the 
tariff, they would be able to judge between 
them. The House would, therefore, see 
that the state of the case was, that the 
British Government was in communication 
with the government of Hanover with a 
view of obtaining redress, and he could as- | 
sure them that he was quite aware of the 
importance of the subject as bearing upon 
the interests of British commerce, and that 
there should be no neglect or indifference 
on his part in obtaining that redress if it | 
were due. Under these 
therefore, he should think, that the House 
would be departing from that 
which it had been found usually expedient 
to adhere to if they were to adopt this re- 
solution, and the more so as he thought 


it was | 


In- 


ove nto the 
loubte 
to the 


ir 


was esta- 
P| 


ise sto rd 


rf] 


rt orl 
Thi 


} 
A 
} 
ti 


observations which, 


he night be 


circumstances, 
| 


course 


{Fes. 
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that the resolution comprehended a denial 
ofa right on the part of the King of 
Hanover, which he feared could be 
He should, 
question, and should hope 
that the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Hull, knowing that the Government had 
this matter under consideration, and were 
ideavouring to do their best to set rizht 
it might be wrong, would not object 
(mendm 
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not 


borne out. therefore, move 


the previous 


} 


but 
ft was pass is had 
been carried on to a considerable extent in 


that country, and protection was required 


printing 
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for the designs used. At first a doubt had 
existed whether, in point of fact, the Act 
did not really extend to Ireland, and while 
that doubt existed, it protected the designs ; 
but as soon as it was removed, piracy com- 
menced, and was carried on toa great ex- 
tent. 
which he now proposed to introduce, was 
first to extend the provisions of the Act to 
Ireland, and then to extend the protection 
of the copyright in design, which was at 
present limited to calico, to other wover 
fabrics which were printed in the same 
manner. The other bill which he proposed 
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to introduce had reference to the same sub- | 


ject, but was of much greater importance. 
The subject of patents for inventions and 
for patterns had been already much dis- 
cussed, both in the House and in a Com- 
mittee up stairs. It was not his intention 
to meddle with the patent Acts; but, at 
the same time, he had always thought that 
the Act in question was more especially 
adapted for the protection of those inven- 
tions as to which it was desirable to have 
the copyright extended over a long period 
of time —for seven or fourteen years; and 
that what was still wanted was protection 
for those inventions which were only wanted 


for a very short time, and the inventors of 


which could not atlord to go to the expense 
of obtaining patents in the ordinary way. 
It also appeared to him, that one of the 
reasons why all previous attempts to secure 
protection for the articles in question had 
failed was, that the promoters of them had 


endeavoured to extend the provisions of 


the patent-laws to those articles which 
were not by their nature capable of receiv- 
ing the protection they afforded. He pro- 
posed to establish an office in London, 
where parties might have an opportunity, 
if they thonght fit, of entering their de- 
signs, by which they would secure to 
themselves the privilege for a certain time 
—for six or twelve months, for instance— 


of enjoying the sole property in those de- 


signs and the articles made with them, | 


He did not propose to make this course 


compulsory on the part of the owners of 


the designs ; but merely to give them the 
opportunity of taking advantage of the law 
if they thought fit so to do. He further 
proposed, that a Commissioner or some 
person appointed by the Board of Trade 


should have an office of this kind in London, 


and that he should be paid, not by a salary, | 
but by the fees arising from the entry of 


Thus no additional expense would 


designs. 
A great 


be entailed upon the public, 
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His object, in the first of the bills | 
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many branches of manufactures would be 
benefitted by this mode of protection. It 
had been over and over again shown, that 
a great many articles were made, the 
designs for which took a great amount of 
time and labour, which were nevertheless 
subject to be pirated, before they could find 
their way into the market. For instance 


! he had himself seen various articles in brass 


and irou—patterns for grates and stoves 
and other things—for designing which 
artists had been paid 202, 25/. 30/. or 100/., 
as the case might be; yet, before the per- 
sons who had paid those large sums to th 
artists were able to bring into the market 
two or three of the articles for which thi 
designs were intended, those designs had 
been copied by some one else, and they 
were thus deprived of the opportunity of 


| obtaining what they were justly entitled to, 


namely, the priority of sale. Of this in- 
justice, parties so situated had a right to 
complain: they had a right to call on the 
Legislature to relieve them. Now, these 
particular articles differed materially from 
printed calicoes and other woven fabrics, in 
the nature of the protection they required. 
In the woven fabrics, there was what in 
law constituted a publication, for at the 
end of cach piece was printed the number 


| of the piece, the name of the manufacturer, 


and the date of publication ; and here was, 
at once, afforded evidence of the time of 
publication, and of the duration which the 
This, however, 
was not the case as regarded the articles he 
had last alluded to. The calico printers 
were perfectly satisfied with the means of 
identification which they at present enjoyed, 


privilege ought to have 


land they would consider any change a 


serious inconvenience. But in the case of 
the other articles referred to, it was im- 
possible to place any mark of publication 
on the articles themsclves. In the bill, 
therefore, which he proposed to introduce, a 
registry would be afforded, of which the 
parties might, if they chose, take advan- 
tage. If they did not think fit to take ad- 
vantage of it. they would then remain in 


the state in which they now were as re- 


garded protection. He hoped that the 
measure of which he had here given an 


| outline, would be found beneficial to those 


interested. One good feature of it was, that it 
would cost the public nothing. He hoped 
the House would give him leave to intro- 
duce it. 

Leave given, 
a first time. 


Bills brought in and read 
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CANADA.—EXPENSE or THE EArt: amounted to 5731. Why did not the 


of Duruan’s Mission.] Colonel Si6- noble ki ay that himself? He was 
thorp rose to move for a certain return of afraid, he repeated, that the expense of 


} 


the expense of the Earl of Durham’s Lord Durham’s outtit and residence would 


Canadian mission, pursuant toth following be very great. There was the Lord High 
notice of motion for a “returnofthe total Commi r—plain Commissioner would 
expense incurred with reference to the < not do; he must be a ‘* High” Commis- 
pointment of the Earl of Durham as hig! I sort of Jupiter Tonans—and there 
commissioner and Governor-gen we the secretaries and the principal aide- 
Canada, distinguishing the am Prd ny and four other aides-de-camp, 
salaries paid or to b yaid { rd Durham nd an extra aide-de ip besides. All 
and each officer or other person ploy the officials wet ustly entitled to be 
in or connected with the said commission; | their : for though he 
also, stating the expense of the outfit of t vht the Ear irham the very worst 
the Governor-general and suite and all person who cx een sent on such 
other persons, as well during their resi- n on, ha nly inereased the 
dence in Canada as on their return to th hief ins ‘putting an end to it, 
country.” Having heard that the FE he « it think the country ought to 
Durham had stated that he woul ( ten ti > the ersons it had 
10,0002, out of pocket by his mission,hewas employ under him, their just remune- 
anxious to know whether thissum was to b {iow The amount, however, would be 
understood to have been expended in thos , and | have areturn 
trappings and gew-gaws which the noble which we show not only the whole of the 
Karl might think necessary adjuncts to hi xpense, but also each item of expenditure. 
state, or whether it had gone in the pay Thes re matters of erave consideration, 
ment of any of the natural expen of | lL he did not see hoy ernment call- 
station. He wanted to know wh he > if f economical, ai sing to set 
public was to pay for thisunfortunate, and, ery thine right that was wrong, could 
as he feared, most expensi mmission, | refuse to edt inplication he now 
Indeed, he almost doubt vheth | ide on the part « people. If Govern- 
noble Earl would contine his char: ment ised the returns, h iould take 
his own personal expenses, for he found in tl f the Hou : the motion, and 
the civil contingencies fo 5 a charge | i vere defeat ow, the ble Lord 
of 4,000/. for the outfit d the ea ve, mizht expect to hear m him again in a 
of Lord Durham on his Russian mission, lay nt ibject. The hon. and 
and immediately after, another item which, gallant Mem! mncluded, by moving for 
when there was so much avowal of a desire ; 

to save the country expense was at least Ir. me seconded the motion: not 
extraordinary, that item was acharge for | that ly curred in manvy of the reasons 
the entertainment and conveyance of thi it ha ] r idduced by th ion. and 
Countess of Durham and suite on board gallant Member. but because he consi- 
the Cleopatra, a charge of 1762. There , f the wteest immortanee. teal 
was also a charge for the entertainmer thy lic ne ] id be ma ¥ on the 
and conveyance of Lord Durham to Con ibie | rdinat spenditure 
stantinople on board the Barham of 1892, attendine Lord irham’s mission to 
and a charge for the balance of the « 

penses of his Lordship’s mission in 1 

of 19/7, 2s. 7d. When he found all thes 


1 
t 


LO 


little items paid by the Government and . st One eo es te 

; ve » which < c WEI e, both in ane 
received by Lord Durham, he « 
that he doubted much whether this 


Durham, with 
would cover all his personal expens ial aaah 
that when the return was given in,it would 
be found that the country was charged 
with a variety of things for which the the hon. Member 
10,000/. had not snfticed to pay. Some Mean to app his remarks to any Mem- 
time ago he moved for a return of the ‘ 

pense of conveying Lord Durham and his Mr. Barron: that the attacks 


Suite to Canada by the Hastings, That/ are disgraceful ani creditable. 1 do 


dis rr iceful 
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not mean to apply those terms to any in- 
dividual Member. 

The Speaker: I understood the hon. 
Member to say, that attacks were made, 
both in and out of the House, on Lord 
Durham, which were disgraceful and 
discreditable. Did the hon. Gentleman, 


Canada—Expense of the 


in doing so, allude to any Member of this | 


House ? 

Mr. I do not allude to the 
ion. and eallant Member. Hac houg 
] 1 vallant Member. Had I tl 


z 


Barron: 
ht 
ld 


his observations of that character, I shoul 


have stood up and protested against them. | 
What I mean is, to protest against the at- | 


tacks which are made here and elsewher 
upona nobleman, to whom the country is, in 
the highest degree, indebted, who has dis- 
tinguished himself on various occasions, at 
home and abroad, and who has succeeded 
in every mission he has undertaken, up to 
the time of his acceptance of the Lord 


1) 
iii 


High Commissionership. I have not the 
honour of the personal acquaintance of the 
noble Earl, but i feel called on to protest 


against and repudiate the imputations cast 
upon him. These attacks, though they 
may produce no effect in this House, are 
taken up by the public journals, and | 
maintain, that it is the duty of every 
honest Reformer to protest against such 


conduct. I know the base uses to which 


these returns will be put by the public | 


journals, and [ protest against all such 
attacks on the character of th: 
in question, 

Colonel Sibthorp : I to 
hon. Member whether he applies the 
word * disyraceful” to me with 
ence to my conduct on this or on any 
other occasion ? 

Mr. Barron: The hon. Gentleman need 
not have that I] 
already stated, that I not apply that 
expression to him, 


nobleman 


risé ask 


refer- 


} Se 
asked juestion, 
id 


( 
} 
A 


Lord John Russell had no objection to | 


the return, although he must say, the hon. 
and gallant Member had moved for it ina 
somewhat singular, and perhaps mconve- 
nient shape. As his motion stood in the 
printed paper, it was not very consistent 
either with common sense or with the 
English Janguage. Perhaps the hon, 
Member had reconsidered it. He really 
thought, without imputing any motive to 


the hon. Gentleman, that a Member of | 


that House, before making the observa- 
tions he had made, should apply himself 
to learn the usual course adopted by per- 
sons employed in the public service with 
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have 
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regard to their expenses. The hon. Gen- 
tleman could not expect the Earl of Dur- 
ham to go out to Russia or to Canada as 
the representative of his Sovereign, or for 
special purposes, and to incur enormous 
expenses out of his own pocket, to the 
payment of which the State should not 
contribute. If such a_ principle were 
| adopted in the public service, none but 
very rich men could ever be employed, 
| The outfit given to the Earl of Durham 
when ambassador, which had been alluded 
to by the gallant Colonel, was the same as 
was given to all other ambassadors. The 
| charge also of conveying the Earl and 
| Countess of Durham, and family in her 
| Majesty’s ship was also similar to that 
paid to the captains of all vessels for the 
expense they were put to in entertaining 
ambassadors in conveying them to their 
destination. Ifthe gallant Colonel would 
|; attend to these things, he would proceed 
}in a more orderly manner. The charges 
which he alluded to regarded all ambas- 


| 

| 

| sadors, instead of appertaining to the noble 
| Earl ajone. As to the Earl of Durham 
} not having been the proper person to be 
| sent to Canada, he would only observe, 
| that this was not the time to go into the 
| subject ; but as to the noble Earl receiving 
{a sum of money for outfit and expenses, 
he was sure, that if the gallant Colonel 
would look to the general returns, he 
| would see, that the charge was not singu- 
{lar in Ile did not object to 
give the returns, but he trusted, that the 
| gallant Colonel would amend his motion. 

Colonel Sibthorp contended, that his 
motion was consistent with common sense ; 
' he should persist in it, without adopting 
| the change pressed by the noble Lord. 
As for the observation of the noble Lord, 
he repelled the insinuation with sovereign 
contempt, in as strong language as the 
House would allow him to use, in answer 
to the unbecoming language of the noble 
Lord. Hecould tell the noble Lord, that 
he would not venture to make use of sucl 
| observations out of that House. 
| The Speaker: I am sure that the hon. 
Member must see that such language is 
out of order; and that he will admit that 
it is so. 

Colonel Sibthorp: I have feelings as 
well as the noble Lord; and I should not 
have applied the remark to him, had it 
not been that he imputed to me a want of 
common sense. 

The Speaker; The hon. and gallant 


this case. 
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Member must be aware, that the remark 
that he made, namely, that the noble Lord | 
would not venture to make use of such | 
observations out of that House, is highly | 
disorderly. 

Colonel Sibthorp: 1 think that [ am 
entitled to some explanation 
noble Lord before | 
say anything. No 
you refer to, Sir, would have fallen from 
me, had I not have been attacked in the 
first instance. I deny, that I had any 
tention of casting a direct or implied im 
putation on the noble Lord alluded to; 
but I consider that | am justified in ques- 
tioning the conduct of any public 
If censure was to be cast on any one, 1 
was on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for an improper expenditure of the public 
money; and that right hon. Gentlen 
was absent, and the noble Lord came f 
ward in his defence, 


irom tl 


ic 


ipl 4 
am called upon to 


such observations as 


buh. 


¢ 
} 


But I ask, 
noble Lord justified in attributing to any 
Member of this Hous of comm 
sense. 

The Speaker : understo 
noble Lord to that the 
which the gallant ( olonel had made wa 
not the same that appeared in the votes of 
the day; and as it was proposed, it 
not consistent 
grammar. 

The Chancellor of the Exch / 
no objection to give the returns if th 
Gentleman framed his motion as he sug 
gested. He did not think, that the Hous 
would agree, that there should be any dis- 
tinction made between this Commission 
and other previous Commissions. Th 
hon. and gallant Member, in his motion 
called for a return of the expenses in- 
curred with reference the 
general and suite, and the number and 
names of them, and in addition, the ex- 
penses attendant on the conveyance, resi- 
dence, and return of all persons who went 
out to Canada, whether they returned 
not; which motion, in point of fact, would 
include all her Majesty’s He 
would suggest, that the motion should be | 
amended, confining it to the expenses in- | 
curred with reference to the Earl of Dur- 
ham, as High Commissioner 
general of Canada, distinguishing th 
amount of salaries paid, or to be paid, to 
Lord Durham, and each officer or othe 
person connected with the commission, | 
and also the expense of the progress of the | 
Earl of Durham and suite. If the hon. 
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and gallant Officer refused to adopt this 

alteration, he should propose an amend- 

ment to the ettect that he had stated. 
Colonel Sibthorp said, that he should 


| persist in his motion, and should not sub- 
i mit 


to its being altered at the suggestion 
of the Chancellor The 
tion d was the same 
Chancellor of the 

old him there 

» found that 

had 
the 


or no 


of the Exche juer. 
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tion, as amended, 
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for Cashel and Clonmel. He hoped that 


to which they must primarily be attributed. | hig Friend would not press on the subse- 
The proceedings are conducted on the princi- | quent stages of the Bill until the House 


ples of the civil law, and therefore enhance 
the expense. The length of the pleadings, 
the multiplicity of interrogatories, the mode 
of examination —frequently inefficient in elicit- 
ing the truth—tend to en accumulation of ex- 
pense from which the proceedings at Common 
Law are exempt, We feel ourselves warrante d 
in laying these statements before the Legisla- 
ture, to show how much the subject is entitled 
to their serious attention.” 


Such was the language of the Commis- 
sloners. His attention had for three years 
been directed to this question, and he had 
procured the appointment of a Committee 
of that House upon it last Session, hat 
Committee, of which he was the Chair- 
man, had found the expense and delay of 
the proceedings in these Courts most op- 
pressive ; and consistently with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and with 
the suggestions of the Commissioners, that 

sill had been prepared (by the 
legal authorities), whic! 
leave to introduce. The Bill was similar 
in its provisions to the n ich had 
been brought in by the learnec nber for 
the Tower 
regard to the Ecclesiastical C 
England. The cbject of its enactment was, 
first, to consolidate into one 
minor Ecclesiastical Courts in 
which were at present es 
diocese in that country. 
upon tithes had been altered in Ireland, 
these courts had none of that tithe 


highest 


br op d 


{ 


court, all th 
lrelang 
Ireland, 


tablished in every 


Since the law 


ness, which formerly was their principal | 


occupation, so that now they were utte rly 
useless. The judges in those courts were 
clergymen, who had no knowledge of the 
law, and the Bill would enact, that there 
should be but one Ecclesiastical Court in 
Treland—the Prerogative Court of Dublin. 
The Supreme Judge in that Court would 


be appointed by the Crown, as the Judges 
| Lord Grey. 


of this country were. The Judge would 
have the power of framing rules for the 
regulation of the Court, and also to call 
in the aid of a jury to try matters of fact. 
He trusted that the Primate of 
would not give any opposition to the Bill 
which he now proposed to bring in. 


Viscount Morpeth would not offer any 
! and there was this difficulty felt respecting 


obstacle to the Bill, after the great pains 


that had been bestowed upon it by his | 
He trusted that its details | 


hon. Friend. 
would receive great attention, not only 
from the House, but the hon. Members 





| tial s 


flamlets (Dr. Lushington) in | 


ourts Of} 


| 


bust- 


Ireland | 


had hada full opportunity of making itself 
acquainted with the details of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Lefroy did not anticipate that the 
noble Lord would have given his assent 
to the Bill, considering the objeet it had 
in view. What was that object? Why, 
not only to make a revolution in the whole 
course of proceedings in the Ecclesiastical 
Ireland, but to rob of his right 
of patronage, the head of the Church of 
that country. He thought, if such a bill 
was to be introduced, it ought to have 
been brought forward by her Majesty's 
Government. He should, therefore, enter 
his protest against the measure, and he 
felt convinecd that the end of the matte: 
would be, that her Majesty’s Government 
themselves feel compelled, at a 
their determined op- 


Courts ot 


would 


future stage, to giv 


| position to the measure. 


Dr. Stock would give his support to the 
bill, considering that it would be of essen- 
rvice in Treland. 

Dr. L ishington did not think that his 


hon, and learned Friend opposite, exactly 
‘ed all the circumstances of the 
Te did to enter Into a 


articular relation of all tbe facts connected 


a ' 
apprenen 
Mt 
case. not mean 


with the English Ecclesiastical Commis 

ile would merely remind the House 
that that commission had been appointed by 
the Duke of Wellington, in 1828, and 
had received the sanction of the suc- 
cessive had acceded 
to by many Bishops and other high eccle- 
siastical authorities. No important ditfer- 
ence of opinion had taken place amongst 
and regard to the matter 


Ministries; been 


them, with 


| referred to, all the Commissioners agreed, 


Bills founded on their recommendations, 
had from time to time been introduced, 
one in particular, by the Government of 
y- The right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Lambeth, had also taken up 
It was not quite correct to 
had failed from 
The real 
measure 


the subject. 
state that the measures 
the Opposition given to them. 

state of the case was thts—a 


| founded upon these recommendations had 


been introduced into the House of Lords, 


it: The Bishops were of opinion that it 
should be preceded by a Clergy Discipline 
Bill. A measure of this sort had been 
introduced, but had not passed the House 
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of Lords. With respect to the patronage | he should have 1 
he would just state, that, having waited on | 

the Archbishop of Canterbury to submit 

to that Right Reverend Prelate 
the effect of which was to deprive that Right 
Rev. Prelate of patronage he 

of 12,000/. a-year, his Gra 

“ Give me ten minut 
at the end of the ten min 
himself perfectly 1 
whole—and every 


a measure, 


s to considel 


expressed themsels 
ner. He was perte 
necessity of some such 
land, He was perfectly 
some reform took plac 
tical Courts of that ¢ 
solidation of those ¢ 
sion of the minor 
thata Sessionwould neve rpassw 
plaint on this subject. It was in 
persons not brought up to th 
fession, whatever micht be the! 
nation todo their duty, 
their judgments as to secure th 
of suitors in that ¢ 
Mr. Shaw said, that the « 
his right hon. Friend 
been met by the hon. 
tleman who had just 
right h 
this measure had n 
in such a manner as to « 
of the House. It not 
ward by a Member of her M 
vernment. With respect to 
Bill, mentioned by the hon. and 
Gentleman, it appeared that the measure 
had been submitted to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and he should like 
whether any such course had bee 
sued on the present occasion 7 
due deference to the hon. and | 
Gentleman, he did not think the m« 
had been brought forward in a w 
meet with the concurrence eit! 
House or of the parties concerned. 
it ever been brought before the Prelate 
Ireland, who were so deeply con 
the subject ? He considered t 
Lord, the Secretary for Ir 
tained a somewhat similar o 
least so he interpreted the expression of 
anxiety made use of by the noble Lord 
with regard to the presence of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, who had 
short a time a Member of that House. If} | 
the hon. Gentleman would agree to place} Mr. 
his bill in the hands of the Government, | laborious, 
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in 
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‘ourts. 


Jurisdiction 
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objection to it; and he 
noble Lord (Morpeth) 
loath to take charge of 
easure which required 
ind how- 
nicht 
nest 
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bring forward a question of this sort, and 
how difficult it was for a Member ever to 
bring a private Bill through the House, 
would at once agree to leave the bill in 
the hands of her Majesty’s Government. 
Its necessity must be evident from the 
vast masses of property which had been 
squandered and dilapidated in consequence 
of the abuse of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
They had had the results of the labours 
of a commission which had sat for twelve 
years, to give them information on this 
question. The learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets said, that a commission 
of the most eminent men in England had 
been at work upon this subject. True; 
and it was in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of that commission, sanctioned 
by two Tory Governments, that he had 
prepared his bill. He had had the assist- 
ance of the most eminent men in both 
kingdoms. The most experienced practi- 
tioner in these courts had for months 
given his undesired, unbought, and unpur- 


Metropolitan 


chaseable attention to the bill, before he 
(Mr. Barron) had ventured to bring it 
before the House. He had merely taken 


upon himself, with their most able assist- 
ance to remedy evils and abuses which 
had been recognized and complained of 
by two commissious, by one Committee, 
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and by every lawyer and witness who had | 


any connection with those Courts. He 
(Mr. Barron) had had painful individual 
experience of the expense of those Courts, 
and the impossibility of obtaining justice 
in them. He was ready to surrender the 
measure to the noble Lord (Morpeth) and 
his learned Friend the Member tor Cashel. 
But he trusted, he at least would not be 
prevented from bringing in a bill merely 


because he did not happen to be personally | 


agreeable to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Leave given. 


Merropo.uitan Porice Courts.] Mr. 
Fox Maule moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to regulate the Metropolitan Police 
Courts, He said, that this was the second 
measure introduced upon the subject. His 
object was to separate and make distinct 
the police from the judicial duties of the 
police courts. Although the former bill 
comprehended the city, the present did 
not, but would leave the jurisdiction of 
the city authorities as they existed at pre- 
sent. The purpose of the bill was to 
render the metropolitan courts more re- 
spectable in every way, and to give them 
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both the appearance and reality of police 
courts of justice. Her Majesty’s council 
were to have the power of altering the 
situation, and increasing or diminishing 
the number of courts, as circumstances 
might require. He proposed, farther, to 
extend the jurisdiction of these courts, 
abolish the separate establishments of 
constables attending at each court. He 
proposed, also, to increase the salaries of 
the judges who were to preside, and to 
give the Secretary of State the power of 
superseding any of the present judges 
whom he might not deem qualified, allow- 
ing them retiring pensions, not exceeding 
two-thirds of their present salaries. By 
the new arrangements the magistrates 
should sit every di ay, from ten in the morn- 
ing until five in the evening. Power was also 
to be given to a single magistrate to per- 
form certain duties, which now require the 
presence of two magistrates. It was also 
proposed, in order to ensure uniformity of 
practice in the different courts, that the 
magistrates should hold quarterly meet- 
ings, for the purpose of comparing notes 
of what had taken place in their respect- 
ive courts; and power was to be given to 
the Secretary of State to make rules for 
the same purpose of ensuring uniformity 
of practice in those courts. There was 
another power proposed to be given to 
magistrates, which might create a little 
discussion, and, perhaps a little jealousy ; 
at the same time it was one which could 
not but be attended with great utility in 
practice. In certain cases a magistrate 
committed a prisoner for trial ; it was pro- 
posed to supersede the necessity of a pre- 
sentment by a grand jury, so that the 
prisoner might proceed immediately to 
take his trial, without going before a 
grand jury. With respect to the civil 
jurisdiction proposed to be conferred on 
these courts, it would be the subject of a 
separate measure. ‘There were some fur- 
ther details into which he would not enter, 
but would merely move for leave to bring 
in the bill. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde asked whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
bring forward any measure during the pre- 
sent Session for the reform of the corpora- 
tion of London ? 

Mr. F. Maule answered in the negative. 

Leave given. 
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MINUTES.} Bill. Read a first ti 
land). 

Petitions presented. By Lord LynpDuurst, ft 
Mallet, against the Grant to Maynooth Col 
Marquess of LANSDOWN«g, from Landowner 

Alteration in the Corn-law 


against any ie 
in Ireland, agai 
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Lord DurHAM, from Hu 1umber 
for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the 
the Earl of HArpwicke, and Lor 

divers places, zal the Repea 
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l, anda 


OvutTRAGES oN THE Britisn Fuaa. | 


The E 


received 


extract 


as he last night stated, had been 
from Commodore Douglas, an 
from which, with the permission of th 
House, he would read. The 
was dated the 2Ist of December, and the 
satisfactory explanation from the Rear- 
Admiral on the subject of the pilot taken 
out of a British packet. It was entirely a 
mistake on the part of the Prince de Joi 
ville, and the Rear-Admiral had made a 
communication on the subject to the French 
Government.” 

Lord Colchester inquired whether the 
explanation or apology was a verbal or a 
written one fr 

The Earl of 
means of answering 
only communication which he 1 
relative to this transaction, he 
the House. 


l- 


Minto said, he h 
that question 
ad 


had r 


nN 


ad 


ment went, it was satisfactory; but he 
should be glad to know in what shape thc 
explanation was given. 

The Earl of Minto said, if the 
re 


apol yoy 


Doug! lS, 


If 


were satisfactory to Commod 
as that gallant officer declared it to be, 
to their 
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willing] 


surely must also be satisfactory 
Lordships. The ent 

confided in the discretion 
officer, and he did not think, under th 
circumstances, that it was the temper of 
their Lordships to suppose that any thing 


Governn Vv 


S¢ 


had been done inconsistent with the honour | 


hoy 
I 
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of the country. 
Subject dropped. 


ASSASSINATION OF Lorpb Norobury.|] 
The Earl of Roden was perfectly aware 
of the great importance of the subject to 


be brought under the consideration of 


Frs 


-| tive duty to trespass on the noble 
} quess opposite, 
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1 ol i] r ] 
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| was unnecessar 
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their Lordships this evening by his noble | 


Friend near him, He, therefore, assured | 
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their Lordships, that he did not mean to 
claim their attention for more than five 
minutes; but he felt it to be his impera- 
Mar- 
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Lord Norbury. 


he 
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the noble Marquess those questions, and | he should be able to meet the noble Lord 


he trusted, that the noble Marquess would 
be kind enough to answer him. 


gave notice of his intention to put a 
question to him, intimated, that he was 
anxious in doing so, to manifest all cour- 
tesy towards him. Undoubtedly on all 
occasions when Irish affairs had bee 


e e ‘ | 
mentioned in that House, the noble Earl] 


had never, in the slightest degree, given 


intimation of his intention. He under- 
stood now, that the noble Earl was looking 
forward to the day when he should be 
able to bring before their | 

motion of which the noble Earl had given 


notice—which he hoped would not be far | 


distant— and in the enferim the nob 
Earl felt it to be his duty % ask these 
questions. 
the noble Earl, he was ready, but only so 
far as his own information went, to give an 
answerin theathrmative. At the time he left 
Ireland there were three persons in custody 
—two from that part of the country, and 
another who had been arrested in a very 
remote district, upon suspicion of having 
been concerned in the murder. He had 
not heard what progress had been made 
in the investigation with respect to the 
share which those persons might have had 
in that lamentable and mysterious event. 
He was sure, that the noble Earl and the 
House would see, that it was impossible, 
that he should answer the first question 
—namely, what information there was, or 
how far it was likely, that means would 
be supplied for arriving at a just conclu- 
sion. With regard to the third question, 
which he understood to relate to a conspi- 
racy, he had formerly had an opportunity 
of stating to then oble Earl, that the Go- 
veroament,at the head of which he had 


As to the second que stion of 


} 
| 
} 


opposite with reference to a resolution 


| which had been passed at a meeting at 
The Marquess of Normanby said, the | 
noble Earl opposite, when he last night | 


| gation proceeded. 


lately been, had always been ready | 


to receive, and were mest anxious to 
examine, any evidence tendered to 
them of the existence of any conspiracy, 
He was, however, far from admitting, 


which the noble Lord was present. He 
should, on this occasion, only say, that 
any charge contained in that resolution he 
indignantly repudiated. He challenged a 
discussion of the subject, and looked for- 
ward anxiously to the period when the 
subject eye be regularly introduced. 

The Earl Roden did not think that 


| his first query was satisfactorily answered. 
him any occasion to complain of want of| 
courtesy, or of nothaving given the fullest | 


The Marquess of Normanby said, if thi 
noble Earl had previously stated to him 
the nature of his question, he might have 


| been able to make further inquiry on the 
| subject. 


.? } | 
Lordships the 


His information at present only 
extended to the time when he left Ireland. 
At that period three persons were in cus- 
tody, but he did not know how the investi- 
had strong hopes 
however, that it would be successful 1 
detecting the offenders 

The Earl of Roden was extremely sorry 
to feel himself called on to make one or 
two observations on what had fallen from 
the noble Marquess. The noble Marquess 
said, he did not believe that there existed 
any such conspiracy. Now, he would ask 
the noble Marquess whether he had not 
received information from his own people 
that a conspiracy, on the riband system, 
or some other system, or under some other 
name, had spread itself through Ireland 
to a very large extent? W hatsoever 
mizht be the opinion of the noble Marquess 
on the subject, or whatsoever he might 
state with respect to it, he placed greater 
reliance on the judgment of others, He 
would, for instance, mention a venerable 


judge, who was called the other day to 


preside at the special commission. He 
had stated positively, that many of the 
crimes likely to be brought before that 
special commission were crimes connected 
with conspiracy. He should also advert 
to the resolutions sent to the noble Mar- 
quess by twenty one magistrates of the 
county of Westmeath—resolutions which 


| were worthy of the magistrates, and worthy 


that this deplorable murder had } ovis | 


ginated in any such conspiracy. [Hear, 


opposite sried hear, hear, but he was only 


| of the serious attention of their Lordships. 


In those resolutions the magistrates stated 


| their conviction that a conspiracy existed 
hear, from a noble Lord. | The noble Lord 


answering, to the best cf his ability, the | 


question of the noble Karl. He could 


(which included a great part of that 
county) against Her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects. 

The Marquess of Normanby: If the 


assure their Lordships that he looked for- | noble Earl desired it, he was ready, how- 


ward with great anxiety to the time when 


ever Inconvenient it might be, to go into 
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the subject then. He was in the hands of | Tue State or tHE Navy.] Lord Cole 
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ships would apply 
serious attention. 

The Marquess 
noble Friend gay 
day. 

Lord Brougham : the noble Earl stated WY] ie head 1; Admiralty 
that he would ask certain questions, Which | wa ; ee ey cr igongr a 
he has asked, and he has, moreover, spoken 


deration in this a 


not 
remarks, 
M xico, as 


twice on this occasion. . ot ton tie 


The Ear! of Charleville rose in conse- | pyt ervice. he 1 eal me blame to 


quence of the personal allusion tha 
been made to him by the noble Mar 
and he would tell tl 

he was happy to m 

he received the cl 

Marquess in the sam 

noble Marquess h 

should be read 

titions from } 

course which lh 

also to justify tl 

posed at the m 

must further sa 


prised when a M 


we 
had I ; ( he certainly did not feel that 


tha 
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Affairs, by a most distinguished officer, 
long known in his profession, both for 
his skill as aseaman and bis resolution and 
daring as an oflicer—known, too, as enter- 
taining the most liberal opinions, as they 
were now denominated, and who had 
shown his devotion to those principles by 
his entering into the service of the Queen of 
Portugal, w vhere he had ; gained a signal vic- 
tory over the fleet of Don Miguel. He need 
not more distinctly specify Captain Charles 
Napicr. 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affuirs, 
in which he pointed out what he considered 
to be the very inadequate state of the de- 
fences of the country as compared with the 
naval force which other powers maintained. 
It showed, that our ships were few, that 
they were ill manned, and that he con- 
sidered, that the fleet of Russia was in such 
a state of preparation, that it might come 
down to our coasts and destroy our arse- 
nals, and sweep our commerce from the 
face of the seas. These were not his opin- 
ions, but the opinions of the officer from 
whose letter he quoted. Captain Napier con- 
cluded by saying :— 


“ Whether you take this in good part or not 
I cannot tell. I can assure you that I am 
friendly to the present Ministry, and that I 
wish to remain so, but being a naval officer, 
and seeing the danger, I think it my duty to 
point it out.’ 


Captain Napier also stated, that he ad- 
dressed his letter to the noble Lord, because 
he was the Foreign Minister, because he 
had the honour of his acquaintance, and 
because he was the best judge on the sub- 
ject. These opinions from a most distin- 
guished officer, and one friendly to her 
Majesty’ s Government, were not published 
till after they had eens addressed privately 
to the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department. With regard 
to the other question, whether our ships 
were sufficiently armed and manned, he 
would refer to the opinions of an officer, 
who was, at the time he wrote, a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Admiralty. He, 
however, did not know whether he con- 
tinued to be so. This gallant officer had 
thought proper to write an answer to 
the letter of Sir John Barrow. Sir John 
Barrow had lately published a work which 
was probably known to their Lordships, 
but which, though it was not an official 
defence of the Government, was compiled 
from official documents, and dated from the 
Admiralty. In answer to Sir John Bar- 
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Admiralty, this gallant officer, the hon. 
Captain Berkeley, said— 


“T avow myself the leader of this clamour, 
I say leader merely from the situation I hold 
as one of the Board of Admiralty ; and tho- 
roughly am I convinced that my opinions have 
the support of avery large majority of the very 
best practical men of every grade in the ser- 
' 2) a“ 
vice. 


He then proceeded to say— 


‘That there is a scarcity of seamen, and a 
difficulty to procure men for our peace-esta 
blished ships, no one who has been employed 
afloat since the war, or who has really inquired 
into the subject will deny.” 


He next said— 


** Men will not enter for ships having masts 
and yards, anchors and cables, nearly the siz 
of a ship of the line, to be worked by the re- 
duced complement of a small frigate. Men 
will not go where 275, a large proportion boys, 
are required to do the work of 350. 

“The men call the frigates line-of-battle 
ships in disguise ;, nor will the knowing onc 
enter for them whilst there is another ship to 
be had.” 


Having stated the evil that existed, the 
gallant officer then went on to say how it 
might be remedied :— 


“ Tlow are these evils to be remedied ? Com- 
plete your ships to what is called their war o1 
proper complements ; see that you have sufti- 
cient men in every ship of every class to fght 
her and work her under every possible emer 
gency ; make the work properly light; and 
you will remove the dislike of the service by 
removing the cause.” 

Captain Berkeley next proceeded to state 
the reasons why a great class of seamen, 
who were most valuable and 1 important men 
to the service, refused to serve in Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. It was this, 

‘ There isan absurd regulation now existing 
by which from 300 to 400 of the very best men 
annually lost to the service. You will not 
allow me n who receive a pension for twenty 
years’ good service, to serve in the navy. 
You force them out of it, by refusing the en- 
joyment of the pensions whilst they continue 
rve, 


are 


one 


tos 


What was the consequence of this ? These 
men would serve anywhere else—in mer- 
chant ships—even in foreign merchant 
ships—rather than in the Queen’s ships. 
This was no real cconomy, for the places of 
these men must be filled by persons of an 
inferior description. ‘This false economy, 
therefore deprived us of the services of 500 
or 400 good men, and rendered them dis- 
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He trusted that the noble Earl would con- 
sider this subject, for he could not fail to 
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see that the cause of this dis atisfaction | 
ought to be removed. 


trouble their Lordships 
tract from Captain | 


It was as follows :— 


Wi 


He would only | 


th one more 
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“If we are to have an 
may respect, now 1s the tim m t 
fect. Nowisthetime to e that « 
superiority to ofticers and nwh 
them through the hour of tria O 
are doing their utmost to imp 
proved—are improving, Wi 
as long as we contint SVS 
ning and halt-arming o 

Their Lordships had heard 
nions of two distinguished officers 
had commanded ships in her Majesty's 
vice, and also were friends of the pn 
Government. The one had spoken a 


the insufficiency of the number of vess 
and the other as 


to th 


ec i 


tanner in W 


they were armed, and their complen: 


and surely these two officers were witnesse: 
whose testimony could not b 
He might, perhaps, have rested his motion 
for the returns he intended to move for on 
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ied. 


this subject, but he must beg the indulgen 


of their Lordships whilst he m 
ther observations. 
once state what were the r 
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coast blockade. 


When those return 
laid before their Lordships, they would 


able to judge of the comparative for 


our navy 


in 


different 


yea 


rs: they w 


then see the difference between the pr 
state of our navy and w 


what it ought to be with reference to t 
naval establishments of foreign po 


hat 


it had be 


would then refer back to the state of 
navy in former years ; 
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far 
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ably increased; a great revolution had 
broken out, and the battle of Navarino had 
taken place; and we had then six sail of 
the line in the Mediterranean ; still seven 
sail of the line were retained on the home 
station. In 1831, there was some reduc- 
tion ; and in 1833 the force was very ma- 
terially reduced in every respect ; we had 
then three ships of the line as guard-ships ; 
two engaged in particular service; and 
the Mediterranean squadron was reduced 
to three sail of the line. The reduction 
which had taken place in our home 
force, was not only in the number of ships, 
but the complements of each individual 
ship were likewise reduced. In 1818, the 
guard-ships of the line were kept in a con- 
dition fit to put to sea at the shortest no- 
tice; and in the summer of that year, si, 
ships of the line left Portsmouth for a cruise 
with all their officers and men, so that 
they might be exercised in naval tactics, 
and gain such practical readiness, as _ to 
be prepared to engage with an enemy 
at a moment’s warning. In the year 
1819, it was considered necessary to 
raise a force, commonly known as the coast 
blockade, for the purpose of preventing the 
smuggling which had been carried on to a 
great extent on the coast of Kent and Sus- 
sex; and in order that the country might 
not be put to expense, it was resolved, and 
in his opinion most unfortunately so, to 
reduce the complements of the guard-ships 
of the line, so that they were no longer 
kept in a state of readiness for sea; however, 
they had everything on board, all their offi- 
cers, and a skeleton crew, which could in 
a few days be filled up with men from the 
service that was so raised, in case it was re- 
quired, Lut in 1831, that resource was lost 
by the coast-blockade being abolished. In 
that year (1831) another squadron had put 
to under Sir I. Codrington, but it 
was soon after broken up; and the ships 
sent to foreign stations, and in the year 


sea, 


1833, we had only three first-rate ships, | 


having on board about 250 to 300 men 
each, although their complement was, in time 
of war, 900. He now came to the state of our 
home force in the present year, and he 
begged their Lordships to recollect, that 
the whole naval force voted by Parliament 
amounted to 35,000 men. The ships at 
present stationed on the home service, were 
the Howe, 120 guns—he did not state the 


number of men officially, but the re- 
turns for which he should move would 
show whether be was aceurate oc not 
—the Howe, 120 guns and 285 men; 
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the Britannia, 120 guns and 285 


men; and the Royal Adelaide, 104 guns 
and men. The total of the force 
employed on that service, then, consisted 
of three ships first-rate, with less than 900 
men, Which was not more than the proper 
complement for a single ship of that class 
—one ship of the line of 74 guns and 550 
men—one frigate of 30 guns, two brigs 
of 10 guns, and two cutters—the whole 
force amounting to something less than 
2,000 men, and only one vessel, efficiently 
manned. He understood that the three- 
decked ships were not fit to go a 
without being docked ; and from their 
eoreat si that could be done at 
1 and Plymouth, on two days 
in each month, it 
sarv that they should take advantage of the 
highest spring tides; so that it was possible 
that fourteen days at least might elapse be- 


225 


t to Ss 


only 


re 


IZC, 
ae ail 
Portsmoutl 


because Was neces 


fore those two ships could be taken into dock 
and made ready for sea. With regard to out 
foreign service, he had already read so many 
extracts from the evidence of Captain Berke- 
ley, that it was hardly necessary for him to 
trouble the House further on that subject, 
except to state, that the particular ships 
which carried the Admirals’ flags at the 
East Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
North America, were only 74-gun ships, 
without anything approaching to their pro- 
per complement of men; and yet those 
three ships had been put forward among 
the 21 sail of efficient line-of-battle ships 
with which, as they were told in a publica- 
tion in defence of the system of the noble 
Lord opposite, our navy was at present fur- 
nished. As to the Cornwallis, that vessel 
had certainly been put on a better footing 

but with to the Melville at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Wellesley in 
the East-Indies, they had put to sea with 
the complement of fourth-rate vessels, hav- 
ing only about 432 men on board, whilst 
their due complement was 600 men in the 
time of war. In that ineflicient state they had 


or 


respect 


| been sent to sea, and not to any place within 


reach, but toa distant part of the world. 
So strictly had that economy been carried 
out, that the officers who sailed in that 
he 
ile 
rate of the vessel if she had her proper 
complement, but according to the number 


lof her erew ; so that, instead of being paid 


as officers of a first-rate line-of-battle ship, 
amongst which number it had been at- 
tempted to class her, they were only paid 
as officers of a fourth-rate ship. Upon 


whom did this principally fall ? Not on 
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to say anything derogatory to the policy of 
any foreign country; and he was willing 
to give full credit to the Emperor of Russia 
for prudence and discretion, and to believe, 
that he would not needlessly give or seek 


cause of war with us or any other nation ; | 


but he only alluded to Russia because that 


country had a large fleet ready for service | 


within fourteen days sail of our shores : 
whilst we had to protect them only four sail 
of the line and one frigate, they being sta- 
tioned at three different distant ports, and 
that, therefore, if any sudden cause of war 
arose, We Were not in a situation to meet any 
attack even from a force much smaller 
than that of Russia, a situation in which 
we were placed, not only from the small 
number of our ships, but the length of time 
which we required to increase that number. 
We had, no doubt, other vessels in com- 
mission, but they were so scattered up and 
down as not to be available for immediate 
service in an emergency. If, then, a 
sudden call were made for an increase of 
our naval force, we must, as our comple- 
ment of men was short, trust to voluntary 
enlistment or resort to the plan of raising 
them by impressment, which he was sure 
their Lordships would not wish to sce 
again adopted, if it were possible to avoid 
it. But it might be said, that a war 
could not come on so suddenly as to give 
no time for preparation; that war was 
usually preceded by manifestoes and decla- 
rations, and that these would afford time 
for preparation ; but if those who took this 
view of the case would consult history, 
they would find, that manifestoes and 
declarations were sometimes accompanicd 
by large fleets, and had been found most 
effectual when so accompanied, and that 
war was sometimes commenced without any 
previous declaration. In the year 1718 the 
Spanish fleet was destroyed by Sir George 
Byng in the straits of Messina before a 
declaration of war. In 174] Commodore 
Martin sailed with a fleet into the bay of 
Naples, and threatened to bombard the city 
within one hour, if the Neapolitans did not 
forego their intention of joining their force 
to that of Spain. The government of 
Naples remonstrated against so unceremo- 
nious a proceeding, but the commodore was 
resolute and would allow no longer time for 
deliberation than the hour, and within that 
time the treaty was signed, by which the 
Neapolitans agreed to the terms of the 
British officer. In the year 1801 Sir H. 
Parker and Nelson passed the sound with a 
large flect, before any formal declaration of 
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destroyed the 
In 1807 that 


war, and in a few days 
| Danish fleet at Copenhagen. 


city was again bombarded by a British 
force before a declaration, and other si- 
/milar instances might be cited. These 


would show, that the time for “ pre- 
| paration” was not always given in case 
of an invasion. One memorable instance 
of that kind had occurred in this country 
;and at no great distance from our metro- 
polis. In the year 1667 a Dutch fleet 
sailed up our river, took Sheerness, and 
burnt our ships in the Medway. It was 
true, that we were then at war, but 
negotiations were going on, and a treaty 
/ Was pending, and the British Government 
| thought, that things were settled, and the 
Sovereign had not thought it necessary to 
prepare a fleet for the defence of our shores. 
That was thought the less necessary, as in 
the preceding summer, our fleet had beaten 
that of the Dutch, and captured or de- 
stroved 120 sail of their merchantmen in 
their own harbours. The historian of that 
event remarked, “ that Charles the 2nd, by 
an ill-timed frugality, had exposed the 
;country to one of the greatest affronts 
|that it had ever received.” But other 
‘and more recent instances might be cited 
}in which hostilities had been commenced 
| without any declaration of war. Within 
\the last seven years, a French fleet en- 
| tered the Tagus, and took possession of 
ithe Portuguese fleet there stationed, in 
‘order to resent an insult offered to some 
| of the subjects of France ; and lately, on a 
— similar in some respects, a French 


fleet attacked and took the fortress of San 
Juan D’Ulloa. There had been no declara- 
tion of war with the Mexicans, and yet 
those hostilities had been practised ; and so 
it might happen to us if we did not provide 
a more efficient naval force for the pro- 
tection of our coast. Without going the 
length of supposing, that a Russian flect 
might attack and burn Sheerness, it could 
not be denied, that with the fleet which 
she possessed in the Baltic, she might 
blockade our coasts. If she did, it would 
take at the least a month before, with 
all our exertions, we could get a fleet ready 
to meet hers; but let their Lordships 
consider what would be the effect of even 
one month’s blockade of our shores. One 
would be, that all our homeward-bound 
merchantmen to these shores would be at 
the mercy of the blockading force, and 
besides the loss of property to our mer- 
chants, and the capture of those seamen 
who would be wanted to man our own 
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ships, the expected imports of that month | 


would be lost. The loss which the country 
would thus sustain might be easily ascer- | 
tained. From returns made to Parlia 

ment, it appeared that the amount of 
duties on imports in the last year was 
23,000,000/., or nearly 2,000,000/. per 
month. Here, then, would a blockading 
force occasion a loss to us of nearly 

2,000,000/. of revenue in that time. Ou 

exports in the last year were esumated at 
43,000,000/., or about 3,000,000/, per 
month. Here, then, 
serious loss to our manufacturers, who 
would have goods to that amount throw 

on their hands, and when they called out 
so vehemently against the 
depriving them of a vent for their manu- 
factures, how much more loudly ou 
they to raise their cry against a state of th 
navy of the country which might lead t 
such ruinous losses? But it might be said, 
that in any sudden emergency we might 


would be a mos 


call home the aid of our Mediterrane in 
flect. Let it be observed, however, that 
that course would lead to delay, and that | 


it would be several weeks before a fleet at 
Malta could be recalled to our shores. But, 
it had been said, There will be no 

sion for ships of war; you may go into th 
city, and hire at any moment 
steamers as will be suflicient to defend y 
coasts.” Would this be 
you obtain vessels which were 
diately brought into collision 
enemy, much under their full value? and if 
they could be so obtained, has it been as- 
certained whether they are built 
timbers of sufficiently strong scantling t 
bear such guns as it would be necessary 
to use in steam-boat 


OCCd= 


as many 


re 
tl 


economical? Would 
to be imme- 


s 7 
with the 


vith 


warfare He did 
not think he exceeded the fact when he 
said, that there could not be found in th 
port of London ten steam-boats with tim 
bers strong enough for naval warf: 
What course ought the Government under 
the circumstances to pursue ? He would say 
let them recur at least to the system of 1792 
and 1818, let them have a home force of ten 
or eleven sail-of-the-line, let them be armed 
and equipped with their full complement of 
guns and men, so as to be fit for service in 
any emergency. ‘This would, it was true, 
require an addition of some 6,000 men to 
our naval foree, at a cost of about 400,000/. 
a-year; but though he new the country 
would not relish additional taxation, yet 
when the loss by a possible blockade was 
taken into consideration, he was sure the | 
country would think the 400,000/. or | 


rare 
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| - i . 
| guard us against the possibility of such a 


Let him suppose, that such a 
sail of the line should not 
hey would 


calamity. 
force as eleven 
be required for home service, t 
vive this advantag —that they 


always have a ready supply 


would 
‘ 


for any defi- 


rn stations. 


ie ney th it might be {¢ lt on tort ig 








hey would also enable the Government 
t end a fleet on a s ler erulse, and 
is make officers and men familiar with 

se ey ions which they could not learn 
the crul f ing hip, and which 

rv n Or l pt S bhi itenantSs 

s \ | l ] I S h \ to 

¢ for tl st the presence of 

( my | | pearance ol 

l é Lp} int d fleet \\ | } } ali C the 
feelings of 1 country in f r of a naval 
foree. th uling ina large fleet would 
) TIVE a GI excite! it tO sa rs them- 
sel = He rem<¢ nt red th excitement 
created by the sailing of a squadron under 


the command of Admiral Codrington on a 


\ c } 


nmer cruise. Many of their Lordships 
vent down from London to see the 
fleet, and tl isands if t] ci ntry people 
e fron the l l le i rl to wit- 
Ss the che lig sight or the uling 
. British fl It atlorded a strong 
cont S to the Ww ¢ of} t of 
( itp rt ire W i ‘ l- 
stead of S -of-wat departut 
| | 
t SOI ship den witl V s for some 
I ¢ coloni He had Vv con tl oh 
t] I i} ] which |] I tended to 
press ( the 1 of tl Lordships 
fle had show m tha ival force 
was deficient in the num vessels and 
In the ¢ mpl ment of men log s. There 
wel her points—such as those relating 
to promotion, to retirement 1 to parti- 
cular appointments; but these, though not 
inworthy of considerati were unim- 
portant compared with th which he had 
already noticed. Lx Wing thos to the due 
consideration of their Lordships, he would 
lude by moving for the returns he had 
before deseribed 
th ] irl Ol WM 4 I ] ssure 
t r Lords] 1 that he fe reat Satistac 
11 { din it last t} ' t| VW to have 
s matter publicly discussed in the pre- 
14 of their E, ra ] Y} ., WV en hi should 
have an oppartunity of an ring whatever 
charges had been allewed i the pre 
sent administration of the navy. From the 





whole tenor of the noble Lord’s address, 


really have imagined, that he 


(the Earl of Minto) had stood there. guilty 


one would 
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of having greatly reduced 
the naval resources of this country, that 
the state of our fleet at this moment, in- 
stead of being more powerful and more nu- 
merous than it had ever been known to be 
at any former period of peace, had been 
reduced so low as really to render us unable 
to provide for the ordinary service of the 
country. The noble Lord, on a former 
evening, disclaimed all party motives in 
this proceeding. He did entirely give him 
credit for believing, that such was the case ; 
but he must say, that nothing was so dif_i- 
cult as to ascertain what the true motives 
for one’s own conduct were. It was very 
difficult to trace the workings of one’s own 
mind; but really he would ask noble Lords 
whether they were quite sure, that no 
party motive was, unknown to themselves, 
lurking at the bottom of their acts, when he 
found, that at a time when we had, he 
would not sav twenty-one sail of the line, 
because the noble Lord had verv justly 
stated, that two out of that number only 
ranked fourth rates; but when with 
nineteen sail of the line in commission they 
were told of the weakness of our force, 
the danger to which our coasts CX- 
posed, and of the want of due protection 
against impending invasion from ail quar- 
ters. In 1835, when our navy was in an 
extremely different state in point of num- 
bers, he was not aware, that the noble Lord 
had made those complaints to their Lord- 
ships. They heard nothing at that period, 
of our weakness—a period during which 
we had the smallest naval force for many 
years. Before he went into the general 
statement of the noble Lord he must beg 


as 


and 


were 


leave to observe, that the whole of the 
noble Lord's argument seemed to be founded 
on the great error, that we were to 


maintain a war establishment in time of 
peace, that there was to be no distinction 


between peace and war. The noble Lord 


commented all along upon our want of 
preparation against invasion. It was 
perfectly true, that we were not pre- 
pared against invasion. We did not 


profess to be prepared against invasion ; 
nor did he know a time when this country 
had, during a state of the most profound 
peace, thought it necessary to be so prepared. 
However, the noble Lord seemed to think, 
that he was too parsimonious, and, that 
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and impaired | he might have applied to Parliament, 


which he seemed to think ought to have 
been done, as in case of need. He con- 
fessed that this was not a complaint for 
which he was prepared—he owned that 
after all he had heard, the complaint pre- 
ferred against him was of an opposite na- 
ture to that whieh he had expected. Be- 
fore, however, he proceeded with the noble 
Lord’s statements, it might, he thought, 
make the subject more intelligible if he 
were to mention briefly to their Lordships 
what was the force which they had now, 
and how disposed of, and then compare it 
with the force and the disposition of that 
force at other times. They had in Com- 
mission 19 sail of the line—of these nine 
were new in the Mediterranean, there being 
one more than he thought necessary for 
that station at present detained there on 
special service. Of the remaining ten 
ships, one, the Cornwallis, bore the flag of 
the Commander in Chief in the West 
Indies, and was not therefore to be included 
in our disposeable foree, but they had nine 
sall of the line disposeable for the home or 
any other service where their presence 
might be required. He admitted they 
were not now «all at home, nor did he see 
the advantage of having ships disposeable if 
no use was ever to be made of them. That 
they were in fact so disposeable, was suffi- 
ciently proved last year, when no less than 
seven British ships of the line were seen 
upon the coasts of America. These ships 
were employed in transporting troops from 
this country to our North American posses- 
sions to and from the West Indies, and 
from one part of our colonies to another. 
During the time that the ships were so 
occupied, they formed no part of the home 
service ; that is, if anv great Power were at 
the moment disposed to attack this country, 
it had no ships for defence, there being, 
however, at the time, no danger of being 
attacked by a hostile power. But then 
the ships having completed that duty, 
the greater number of them returned to 
England. Some were at present employed 
in temporary service on the coast of Ame- 
rica, or ia the West Indies, and at Lisbon. 
They had, he repeated, nine sail of the 
line available for home or other service, 
besides those permanently stationed abroad, 
as would appear by the following return, 
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re; but he would tell 


my a" 
They nad a 


Home Ports, at at present 
ploved as experimental squadron, o1 naval force at Lisbon, and a force upon the 
otherwise on the Home Stations, northern coasts of Spain, for th st four 
slink oes - vears, iE n there were ( hi flag 
1835 1836 1837 183§ ssl 10 In 1836 there wet in port two 
Sall of the e; inld four sa ot the 
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In the spring of 1838, 4 ships of the 
Line from England and two 


from 
Mediterranean, sa America with > > 


Perh 
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five sail of the line 


| 


rs the nobli Lord 


perimentai force 


unplained, 
ight or nine guard- 


LI isked thei Lord- 


is b tter to have eight 


] 


1, well-manned, well- 


the same number of 


i , = f-man1 quipped ships lying 1 
troops, making with the Cornwallis 7 or ; T) ey oes : pt #79 Be _ 
‘ ) ' } rt { } Dl ra S¢ mea nin 
the coast of America, early inthe summer. | $ 4 . — 1] to think, 
‘ } 5 t it 1t¢ t=SHiTpDS vou H nore 
4 returned to England and were availab]l : ; ee ee ee 
: : : ett t il prot t +} , eto cl 
in August: lr turned to the \lediter A ; their coasts mu = 
P 1d 5 \ ca than wit Sall O 
ranean: 2 remained in North America. : ; eee " 
aes : , the line ready to go to sea at one day’s 
Chis was a force which had not been ex- : arom 
. . ° eae not , and all of the “i Vv } 
ceeded at any former period of time. Th 1H k pad eng 
: S fe ( e ne : 
noble Lord had said, that when he was at. |, , . 
be ; : a Se : Ol now Mat rs ¢ t Ss to d on 
Portsmouth he saw nothing lying at Spit- ; cy : 
. ; t ist o! ual i ft ist PuiV ll 
head. ‘That was very possible. Now, he ig . : as 
. . each \ r trom DZ f booY 
avowed, that he was not very anxious to : 
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In 1828 there were nine guard-ships 
half-manned ships, and no others whatever. 
To the presence of these ships in fact, he 
attached no value whatever, except in so 
far as the noble Lord seemed to lay pecu- 
liar stress upon that point. He considered, 
that ships were much better at sea than in 
port; and the result of the comparison, 
that he had made was this, that during the 
years from 1821 to 1823, there never were 
more than ten or twelve ships in com- 
mission at all. From 1824 to 1826, there 
were sixteen ships of the line in commis- 
sion: In 1827 there were seventeen sail of 
the line in commission; in 1828, fifteen 
sail of the line in commission ; in 1830, 
eighteen sail of the line in commission ; in 
1831, fourteen sail of the line in commis- 
sion ; of all the above a large proportion 
were guard ships; in 1852, eleven sail of 
the line in commission ; in 1833, eleven sail 
of the line in commission; in 1834, ten 
sail of the line in commission ; in 1835, 
eleven sail of the line in commission ; and 
they then came to what was called the de- 
cline of the naval force; on the Ist of 
January, 1856, we had twelve sail of the 
line in commission ; seven more were com- 
missioned in the spring, making nincteen 
sail of the line in commission for that year ; 
in 1837, there were seventeen ships of the 
line in commission ; and now im addition 
to the flag ships in India, and at the Cape, 
they had nineteen sail of the line in com- 
mission. At this moment they had the 
largest fleet they ever had in commission in 
atime of peace; they had nine ships of the 
line for any — service 
might be required. 
their Lordships, without very 


disposable 


great difi- 


culty that he had been able so much to | 
For many years | 
past the demand for economy had been so | 
great and so urgent, that he believed it to | 
be next to impossible for any government | 
quite fairly, or freely, to exercise its dis- | 


increase the naval force. 


cretion. When he compared this state of 


things with the great expenses which they | 
were unable to incur, he wished to throw | 
no blame upon those who had gone before | 


him. The comparison that he made was 
not intended to cast any odium upon them, 


but was only instituted for the purposes of | 
They had been upon | 
| tenance of seven sail of the line must cause 


his own vindication. 
all hands urged to make reductions ; and 
they too, before now, had heard of a great 
deal of credit being taken for the savings 
effected. He found no fault with them for 
this: but he conecived, that it would be 
impossible for them to continue longer in 
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that 
It was not, he assured 
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that course. In turning, then, in an 
opposite direction he did not feel it 


prudent to brag, nor that an unnecessary 
display should be made of the expenditure 
incurred, which might not be in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the country. 
What he had sought, and what he had en- 
deavoured to do, was to restore the im- 
poverished forces of the country in this 
respect. There was an extreme desire 
to lower the estimates, not only as re- 
spected the ships, but also in the dock yards. 
In 1830, a very short time before his noble 
Friend opposite quitted the Admiralty, it 
was resolved, prudentially resolved, to 
effect a considerable reduction in the estab- 
lishment of the dockyards ; the men at that 
time were employed five days in the week, 
and it was intended, in effecting the re- 
duction, that six days’ work should be 
given to those employed. The men were 
also employed by the task or job work, which 
was, undoubtedly (for he would give no 
opinion between the two methods,) the one 
the most likely to have the most work done. 
It was the much more productive system 
of the two, if there were no loss in the 
materials, or if that Was counters 
balanced by what was gained in labour. 
An order had been issued for the reduction. 
It was proceeded with, but not in the mode 
that had been intended by his noble 
Friend ; for the numbers were reduced to 
6,000, and the men were kept at work for 
live days in the week,and paid by day wages. 


loss 


| The effect of the reduction was seriously 
| felt, and it became impossible to answer 


the demands of the navy. He remembered 
upon one occasion a difficulty being ex- 
perienced with respect to cordage, and 
finding that the strength of the establish- 
ment was not sufficient to manufacture 
more than one half year’s consumption of 
rope, he felt that it had then become 
absolutely necessary to put their dock- 
vards on a more efficient footing. Mea- 
sures were taker to relieve the shipwrights 
from works that were not proper for them. 
By thus appropriating works to them most 
proper for executing them, a great quantity 
of work was obtained and of stores pro- 
duced; but the demand also increased ; 
heeause their Lordships must be perfectly 
aware that the equipment and main- 
a very heavy draught upon their establish- 
ment. All this had been done; all this 
had been supplied, and the stores were in 
an eminently satisfactory state. In addi- 
| tion to the twenty-one sail of the line, he 


} 
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believed there were thirteen demonstration 
ships, and twenty-five or twenty-six ships 
in good condition. For all these there 
were now complete equipments. He heard 
a doubt implied upon this point by a noble 
Lord opposite, and he should, therefore, 
read for the noble Lord the return he 
had received. There was then at this 
moment, in addition to the flect at 
sen, in store, masts, topmasts, bowsprits, 
courses and topsails, for 
thirty sail of the line, 
demonstration ships. In a 
there was a very consi 
of spare masts, topmasts, courses and top- 
sails in imperfect sets for ships of the line. 
With regard to the coast blockading service, 
he should trouble their Lordships with a 
very few words, as it was a subject very 
likely to be alluded to. In 1838 the 
guard-ships were suppressed, and the 

Was an introduction of a new system for 
the protection of the revenue. HEle_ be- 
lieved, that the value of the blockad 
coast service had been overrated. It had 
been said, that four or seven and twenty 
hundred of these were available for the 
navy. <A great portion of them had been 
rated as able-bodied seamen; but he had 
heard from Sir James Graham, that when 
it was proposed to take them into th 
service of the navy there was not more 
than 800 of them {fit for that service. He 
did not say that they were an unimportant 
branch for self-defence, but that their im- 
portance had been over-rated. With r 

gard to the coast guard, they did not afford 
(as we understood the noble Lord) the sam: 
materials for supplying the navy in a cas¢ 
of emergency. As regarded the interests 
of the navy the change was certainly not of 
advantage; but there was a matter very 
important to be looked to, which was thi 


including the 
14: 


dition to which 
a 


( ral St 


it 


revenue. It was obvious that a matter of 


so much importance as that must be taken 
into consideration. It was contemplated 
by the Government to make some chang 
in this respect ; they had it under consi- 
deration whether it would not be possible to 
find a neutral ground, so as to form a fore: 
which might be a portion of the coast 
blockade, and also available for the naval 
service. He did not know whether such a 
plan would be practicable; but although 
they had no longer a coast guard from 
which they would have any resource, yet 
they had a very effectual and useful r 
source in another way ; he meant by 
placing the ordinaries in commission. A 
ship in ordinary was formerly taken car 
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of by offieers upon half-pay, and the greater 
portion of the men were so feeble that they 
were hardly able to take care of themselves, 
and others were hired without being bound 
to the service. It occurred to the present 
Board of Admiralty that this was a very 
unfit mode of managing the public service. 
The old men were superannuated, and their 
places were supplied by active and vigorous 
men, who were fully fit for general service, 
and who could be sent to any place that it 
At this moment there 
was a body of 1,400 men who could be so 


was most desirable. 
iployed. This was a resouree—he was 
saying that it was all that was desirable 
-but they had in their ports enough of 
men to complete each of their first rates. 
They had already sent drafts of men from 
their ships in ordinary. He wished to draw 
their Lordships’ attention to the votes for 


seamen at different periods. 


MEN. 
1818-1823 .. 13,000 to 15,000 
1824-1829 .. 20,000 to 21,000 
1830 20,000 
1831 os 2,000 
1832-1833 18,000 
1834 .. 17,500 
boys 1,000 
omaninas NO 0 
18 15,500 
boys 2,000 
a= 17500 
is Wwe ZU, ) 
hy 5 pe iyi) 
a eee 2? 500 
besides ordinary 2,200 
24.700 


He had sufficiently shown that no weight 
was to be attached to the calculations of a 
very able and distinguished officer. With 
regard to its being said that the French had 
in commission twenty-six ships of the line, 
he denied it—they had no such number ; 


1d, as the noble Lord was understood to 


+] } ] ler 
iV, at he pres nt stage they had cnly 
ight. With regard, then, to the Russian 


tle .. of w hich a vreat deal had been sald, 


] 
A 


t must be plain that even the alarmists 
dj ] ‘ 1) }" ] t ] ry if } i Ss 
ce l e no { 1 OL them at this season 


Y I heir Lordships, in the first 
place, must sce that the exercising of the 
Russian for it had 
been going on for a long while. It be- 
came, however, now the fashion to talk and 
think of it; but the exhibition was one 

| which had been for many years past, 
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fleet was no new thing; 
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as it was the only means by which Russia 
was enabled to keep up a fleet. The Rus- 
sian sailors in winter were under sheds, 
and there they were drilled. He did not 
see why, every time that Russia chose to 
exercise her fleet, England was also to have 
a large fleet at sea. Was it the business of 
England to maintain a large war establish- 
ment capable of repelling invasion, and, on 
suspicion of being attacked by Russia, 
maintain twenty-eight sail of the line? 


The State of 


Were they to do this unless there was | 


fLORDS} 





something between this country and 
Russia to make them dream that war 
was likely to ensue? Were they to do | 
this when they had the strongest as- 


surances of the best understanding be- 
tween the two countries? When, how- 
ever, instead of disturbance, peace, har- 


mony, and concord prevailed between the | 


two countries, he did not see the ground 
for this country being called upon to send 
out eight or ten sail of the line in addition. 
When the guard-ships were discontinued 
the system of demonstration ships was very 


judiciously introduced by Sir James Gra- 


ham, who, on retiring from office, left a 
minute recording his opinion, in which I 
wholly agree with him, that a certain 
number of ships should always be kept in 
greater forwardness than the common state 
of ordinary, and ready to receive thei 
men. These ships had their masts in, the 
rigging overhead, topmasts pointed, and 
their whole equipment considerably ad- 
vanced, ‘That was the manner in which 
they had them originally ; but they were 
not in that state now, and he should tell 
them why. It appeared upon the first in- 
spection of these ships, that they were in a 
much less ready condition t] had been 
expected. ‘The were found to be 
rotten, and the masts unsound: it was, 
therefore, determined by him, upon having 
first obtained the best professional opinions 


Man 
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1835, there were found of these masts, ser- 
viceable 51, unserviceable 47. In reply to 
the charge of the noble Lord opposite, that 
he (the Earl of Minto) had indulged in a 
very injudicious parsimony, he would read 
to their Lordships a statement of the votes 
for stores since 1831, in which year a very 
large vote had been taken. 


Vores TAKEN FOR Nava. Srores. 





1831 ........ £879,992 
i ess eee eee 523,500 
1833-4 ...... 492,290 
LS3d4=0: aciesae, 205/090 
1835-6 .... 33,130 
1836-7 ...... 424,000 
~o 420,000) -. 
Le ee iybiereh & 5,000 


1838-9 ...... 593,160 


It thus appeared that the reduction was 
constant till 1835, when the vote had 
fallen to 383,0001,, whilst the vote taken 
for 1838 was for 503,0002 He did not 
know that he could give a better answer to 


‘the noble Lord’s charge of undue parsi- 


mony, than the contrast presented in these 
two years. Reductions had certainly taken 
place at different periods, but for which he 


'was not responsible, and there was one 


i] 


on the subject, as the most effectual mode | 


of having them ready for sea, to have the | 


masts taken out and kept stored with the 
rigging ; 
most delay occasioned by this arrangement 
would not exceed one week, when it might 
be necessary to proceed with their equip- 
ment. Under the former system, there 
was more appearance of preparation ; but 
this was fallacious as on the annual visita- 
tion by the Board in the autumn of 1835, 
nearly one-half of the line of-battle ships, 
lower masts appeared defective and unser- 
viceable, and upon a survey made by order 
from the Admiralty of the 25th November 


and he was assured that the ut- | 


especially which he had not ceased to 
regret. He alluded to the great reduction 
which had been made of our marine artil- 
lerv. He was not aware of the reasons for 
this reduction, that what appeared to be 
good and sufficient reason must have ex- 
isted, he could not hesitate to believe, be- 
cause he felt bound to say, that he knew 
of no case in which any important measure 
had been adopted by Sir James Gra- 
ham without full and deliberate considera- 
tion. He repeated, however, that he could 
find no good ground for this reduction 
which he must regret, affecting as it did 
perhaps the most valuable branch of our 
naval service. 

Lord Colchester inquired when these re« 
ductions had taken place ? 

The Earl of Minto replied in 1832. The 


;noble Varl went on to observe, that the 
/noble Lord opposite had also complained 


of under-manning the navy. 





Now, if he 
(the Earl of Minto) was not very much 
mistaken with respect to the manning of 
the navy, the complements of the ships 
were very much what they had been during 
the greater part of the professional service 
ofthe noble Lord. {Lord Co/chester made 
some observation to the cflect that ships were 
not the same ; the reply to which was inaus 
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dible. | The noble Earl observed, that Ie adopt somethin fa similar system, but it 
was not going into that question 
late years the complement had been consi- | patience. H 
derably increased: and such as they wet t 
they were established by officers of great hoped he had 1 omitted a iy of 
skill and experience. But another most | alluded to by t noble Lord. H ished 
important change had taken place, and a again to repeat to their Lordships, that he 
change for which he (the Earl of Minto) | should be anxious at all times to mect the 


was responsible, and that was an entir¢ itmost scruti into every part « the 


but of |} would no doubt | 1 work of time and 


revision of the armament of the ships, and | administration of the department over 
this, he believed, was the most important | which he had the honour to  presid He 
improvement in the naval force for many | would be most happy to give any informa- 
years past. Anentirely new arrangement of | tion to t noble Lord opposite, or to any 
the armament had been devised, not rashly ther noble Lord, which might enable them 
but with due consideration, and under t = tect ible him (the Larl of 
rection of an officer with whose merits thi linto) to rectify anythi wrong in that 
noble Lord was probably acquainted. That department Ile must again remind then 
armament was now complete, and the, Lordships, that he had n charged for 
effect of that armament must necessarily |) v months with hay ught down 
be, to require a considerable addition to the fi to a state of unpara d weakness 
the complement of tl ships; and alone 1d y. while there 1 r had been seen 
with it a new scheme of complements v in ; country the same number of sbips in 


devised that would 1 reaay as soon as it niuisslon at a time of profound peace 


was possible to procure the order in « 1- | while, too, tl rdinarv w in the best 
cil necess iry to carry it int fect. O t Ww] ther were thirteen de- 
this sul i¢ et he must bserve. that 1 ‘ } ! ! hips 1 ly for himission on 
not just to Say of th ereatel proj} rtion i t] short ay lwl l rver vote 


ships in commission that their complement men a st had be taken than 
were smaller, or rather, that they were 1 for 1 vears preceding | was 
larger than they had been at any preceding | ] t with respect to tl flag-ships to 
period, with the exception of the th vhich the noble Lord luded. The 
years from 1831 to 1831 It had al Was to t out admirals in fri- 
been made a matter of reproach—he was | gates, and it w | eertainlv be much mort 
not sure that the noble | posite had jen 
alluded to it—but it had been made at nt 7 \dmirals, how- 
matter of reproach, that there were no nev r, with ption had desi- 
ships built, and he wished to trouble t rired, and. alr btained, ships of t 
Lordshins with a few words pon th | h il 
ject [Lord Colchester observed, that | llotted to them instead of a fri- 
had not referred to it.] Well, it had b r rated \ 
frequently alluded to, and he he Earl of | rate, 1 the Admiralty { aequiesced in 
Minto) was anxious to state to their Lord- | the wis! r] 3 stances: in 
ships, that it ha ich fl ips had 1 list 
only of himself but of his predecessors, | without. t] lower deck ins or a full 
to avoid as much as_ poss ble launching mplement of n: but there was no diffi- 
ships, whilst it could 1 witl 

They were much better preserved on tl Cornwall vy he A leck guns, 
stocks than in the water, and they w in | nleted her crew If the Mel- 
the former condition quite as available. | had not done so, there was no reason 
consequence of the ruinous state of some of ; why she should not Ife did not recollect 
the slips, the launch of certain vessels had 1v other topic touched upon by the noble 
now become necessary, which he 1 Lord. There would b tion to the 
gretted. He had been disposed to adopt | retm vhich the nol Lord required, 
the system of the French, and to keep as | There was one point, in 1, with respect 
large a proportion as possible on the stocks. | to which | felt s e rel tay : not for 
The French system was this, that while | his own sake, but lest it might establish an 
they had a nominal establishment of forty | inconvenient precedent. He trusted, that 
sail of the line, one-half were on th 1 giving a return of t lisposition of 
stocks and one-half in the water. It the for rtain tim is t | 
vould be as well if this country Lj] ld .4 
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derstood that it should not be drawn into a 
precedent. 

Lord Colchester explained, that in asking 
for a return of the distribution of her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, he did not anticipate any ob- 
jection to giving it for the ycars 1818, 1823, 
1825, 1828, and 1838. 

The Earl of Minto said, that the vear 
1838 was that to which he had objected. 

Lord Colchester said, he had not anti- 
cipated there would be any particular ob- 
jection to that portion of his return. His 
reason for asking it was, that the noble 
Earl had consented to the production of a 
similar return for the year 1792. 
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the service, he felt it deeply and sincerely 
before he quitted office. He would merely 
add another word relative to a statement 
made by the noble Lord who had just sat 
down, that on the Ist of January, 1835, 
there were no guard-ships in the ports. 
Now, the Government with which he (Earl 
De Grey) was connected came in at the 
end of 1834, and he himself took his seat 
at the Board of Admiralty on the 31st of 
December. Whatever fault there might 
be on this score, none could be attributed 


the Navy. 


/to that Administration. 


Viscount Melville said, that knowing 


| the importance of the subject, the sensa- 


; | 
Earl De Grey trusted he would be ex- | 
| try, and the observations made respecting 


cused, on account of the relation in which 
he had formerly stood to the naval ser- 
vice, if he now addressed a few words to 
their Lordships. The noble Earl opposite 
had remarked, that the amount of men 
voted for this branch of the military force 
in 1835 had been the smallest of any year 
since the peace. 
the circumstances which had given rise to 
that proceeding on the part of the Govern- 
ment which then held office. 
the preceding year had been one of 26,000 
seamen and marines. The noble Earl 


had remarked, that there had been a great | 


cry in the country for economy in the 
military establishments, and a reduction 
of the naval force was then pressed upon 
Government in every possible way. The 
noble Earl would admit, that under these 
circumstances, it was not very likely that 
a call for an increase of force made by a 
Government which had just come into 
office, would have been favourably listened 
to by the country or granted by Parlia- 
ment. Whatever course might be most ex- 
pedient abstractedly considered, it could, 
not be denied that this was the most 
practical view of the subject, and that 
which any Administration would be ob- 
liged to take. The reduction of the naval 
force was not so much real as apparent. 
When he came to the Admiralty, he found 
the number of men borne on the books to 
be about 1,300 less than the number voted. 
The number fixed upon in preparing the 
estimate of 1835 was that of men, boys, 
and marines, actually serving at the time, 
25,000. This was the ground on which 
they had determined to diminish the vote. 
He would be perfectly frank with the 
House, and at once say, that that number 
ras a great deal too small, and, short as 
had been his professional connexion with 


tion it had created throughout the coun- 


‘it both within and without the walls of 


Ile would shortly state | 


The vote of | 





Parliament, he should not be justified in his 
own mind, if he abstained from stating what 
occurred to him respecting it. He would 
commence by saying, that he thought it 
unjust to blame his noble Friend opposite 
personally for any deficiency in the present 
amount of the naval force. In matters of 
expense, speaking from his own knowledge 
during the time when he himself had held 
ofhce, it used to be the Government, 
rather than the department, that had the 
power of regulation. With these, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, rather than 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, was con- 
cerned. If the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had had it in his power to fix on the 
amount to be voted in the navy estimates, 
it would generally have been very different 
from that which Parliament actually 
granted. Therefore, it was unfair to 
blame his noble Friend for undue parsi- 
mony, except as a Member of the Admi- 
nistration. There were some points, how- 
ever, on which he did not think his noble 
Friend, at the head of the Admiralty, had 


given a satisfactory explanation, The 
noble Earl had understood his noble 


Friend near him as making a_ charge 
against him on account of the deficiency 
of force. His noble Friend made no 
charge, but he complained that our coasts 
were not sufficiently protected. In that 
opinion, he (Viscount Melville) certainly 
did concur, and he thought, that in devi- 
ating from the well-advised course which 
Government had for a century past pur- 
sued, of keeping the sea-coasts of the 
empire ina secure state of defence, the 
present Administration had incurred a 
serious amount of blame. He must say, 
that at no period for a century past had 
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the navy been in so reduced a state as 
regarded the force maintained on the home 
station. ‘The noble Earl opposite said, 
that the amount of the navy was larger at 
present than it had ever before been in 
time of peace. That was his proposition, 
and in that he was fully borne out, but 
that was not the important question. The 
question related to the distributionof the 
forces, and the charge against Government 
was, that too large a proportion was sta- 
tioned abroad, while our own shores wer 
wholly unguarded. Now, even if there 
were no more cogent reason for adhering 
to the former system, he thought that Go- 
vernment, from a wish to consult the feel- 
ings of the people, who had always been 
accustomed to see the coasts properly | 
guarded, should be very cautious in de- | 





parting from that policy. He had not} a 


exactly followed his noble Friend’s account | 
of the distribution of the naval foree, nor 
did he know how it was made out, but, if 
he rightly understood his noble Friend, 
there was at present but one disposabl 
and efficient ship in the ports of the king- 
dom. Now, he would only say, that 
having been himself called on at the end 
of the year 1826, at an hour’s notice, to 
provide a sufficient number of ships to| 
convey a considerable body of troops to | 
Portugal, a squadron of line -of-battle ships 
was instantly in readiness, which trans- 
ported the infantry to Lisbon in a few 
days. The cavalry and artillery were 
conveyed in transports adapted to that 
particular purpose, and were a few days 
later. He asked his noble Friend, if he 
could send out such a force now, in a few 
days or a few weeks ? 

The Earl of Minto. Oh, yes! 

Viscount Melville doubted his noble | 
Friend’s ability to do that, except he re- 
garded the Mediterranean squadron as 
disposable. 

The Earl of Minto. No, but I consider 
that the ships stationed at Lisbon might | 
be available for such a purpose. 

Viscount Melville was not aware that | 
it would be possible for his noble Friend 
now to provide a sufficient force in such | 
a short time as had been allowed to him- | 
self. His noble Friend seemed to consi- 
der that ships on a foreign station rendered | 
more effectual service to her Majesty than | 
if they were lying idle in harbour at home, 
and he entirely agreed with him; but if, 
in the present aspect of affairs, Govern- 
ment felt called on to keep a larger force | 
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than was usual in the Mediterranean, or 
on any other foreign static ny they ought 
not on that account to diminish the amount 
retained at home. If they could not dis- 
tribute their existing force so as to keep 
an adequate amount at home, while they 
had squi adrons of sufficient magnitude on 


} every fo gn station, they ought to app rly 


to Parliament for an augmentation of the 
vote. He th icht, his noble Friend be- 


hind him had overrated the [number of 
men, that would bs oa ane - man an 
additional number of ard s hips, and 
the expense of maintaining them. In his 
opinion, 2,000 more would suffice to man 
these shit son the scale allowed for cuard 
ships, and 109,000/. would pre bably be 


the outside of the expense. An hon. and 
gallant Officer, who was, a few days ago, 
Member of the Board of Admiralty, had 
stated in a pamphlet published by him 
his views as to the system that should be 
idopted in manning the ships of the navy, 
and, with one or two exceptions, he en- 


tirely concurred in them. He thought, 


his hon. Friend had made out a case, well 
deserving the attention of the noble Earl, 
and the Government, though he might 
just observe, that he hoped the practice of 
writing pamphlets in this way would not 
become universal. On this subject, al- 

ish one of his most esteemed and 
respected friends had been a party, he 


| considered, that the observations which 
| had been made would have been better 


addressed to friends and superiors within 
the Board, than to persons who were not 
among its members. Much had been said 
regarding the Russian fleet. He would 


not enter into the considerations that 


might induce Government to keep a large 
force in the Mediterranean. It might be 
on account of the fleet maintained by 
Russia in the Black Sea. That power, 
as hadbeen remarked by his noble Friend, 
had kept a large force in the Black Sea 
for many years, which had disturbed 


} . ° 
| nobody. He was not aware of any poli- 


tical reason now existing why a larger force 
should be kept up in the Mediterranean 
than they had been accustomed to main- 
tain there. At the same time, that was a 
subject for the consideration of Govern- 
ment, on which he would not detain their 
regres He would dwell on the alarms 


that had been raised of an attack by a 


| Russian fleet on our se iports. The state 


of our relations with that empire, and of 
its navy must be fully known to Govern- 
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ment, and it was impossible, that in the 
event of there being any such danger as 
that alluded to they should not take the 
necessary steps to augment the 
this country. His noble Friend behind 
him had adverted to certain statements in 
the pamphlets he had mentioned as to the 


decrease of able seamen. They might 
depend upon it, that it was absolutely 


incumbent on Government to keep upa 
much larger in time of peace than 
they had formerly been used to do. The 
hon. and oallant ‘Officer he had alluded to 
stated, that there was a falling off in the 
quality of the seamen, that the 
Pater ch bred seamen in the service 
far less than formerly. One cause of tits 
was to be found in the decline of th 
coasting trade, which was almost entirely 
gone, considered as a source of the supply 
of seamen. That was now chiefly carried 
on by steam-vessels ; the only important 


for ce 


was 


branch of it from which a supplvof seamen | 


could be obtained was the coal trade. This 
circumstance, therefore, made it still more 
necessary to keep up a large peace estab- 
lishment, and both the Parliament which 
voted, and the people who paid, the money, 
must recollect, that unless that was done, 
they could not havea really efficient navy. 
He did not say, that a navy equal to a war 
establishment should be maintained during 


peace, but that a greater number of sea- 


men was required, for, let them be assured, 

recruiting on any sudden emergency 
would not be found go eas y as it had been. 
An account of the trade and navigation of 
the country lately laid before Parliament, 
which he had looked at to-dav, confirmed 
the views he had taken the liberty of ex- 
pressing r, The first branch of the account 
stated the number of vessels employed in 
the foreign trade of the United Kingdom ; 
the next, that of vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade. In the year ending the 
Sth of January, 1838, it appeared, that 
there were entered inwards in the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom 18,113 ships 
giving a total of 3,215,819 tons; in the 
year ending the 5th of January, 18939, 
19,639 ships of 3,501,254 tons. = 
were cleared outwards last year 15,52¢ 

ships of 2,578,918 tons; this year 17,204 

ships of 2,916,362 tons. In the coasting 
trade of the United Kingdom there were 
entered inwards last year 128,011 ships, 
of 16,409,370 tons; this year, 128,171 
ships, of 10,491,752 tons. There 
cleared outwards last year 138,790 ships, 


were 
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of 10,901,187 tons; this year, 137,803 
ships of 10,825,523 tons. " Thus it ap- 
peared, that the oe trade was looking 
downwards, while on the other hand the 
foreign trade was increasing. He men- 
tioned this to show, that steam navigation 
though very much cried up, and a very 
great convenience In many respects, was 
productive of most unfortunate effects 

regarded the maintenance of a nursery of 
seamen in the coasting trade. How far 
these effects might be counterbalanced by 
employing a greater number of men in the 
navy, during peace, he would not pretend 
but it was clear, that the country 
must lay its account in kee ping up a 
larger peace establishment. The 
} pai nphlet to which he had 


the Navy. 


to say, 





same 
alluded stated, 
that our ships were at present unde manned. 
It was true, that a difference had hitherto 
between the war complement 

complement of a ship; but 

be no doubt, that the ships 
now built required larger complements. 
The present system, it was said, had 


| 

t 

| 

| | 
| been made 
{ 

| 

| 

| caused great discontent among the crews, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

' 


and peace 
there could 


and diminished theiractivity and efficiency. 
He rejoiced to hear from his noble Friend, 
that this subject was now under revision, 
and he hoped the complements would be 
increased on such a scale as would be sa 
| tisfactory to the navy and their Lordships. 
There was another point adverted to by 
the noble Earl and his noble Friend be- 
} hind him, on which he wished to say a 
word. He alluded to the 
passed by the 
after the 
seamen from serving, while 
Soon after the 
great many men were discharged 
The object which the 
Admiralty proposed by this step was to 
have as many men as possible, not only 
on board, but available for service at any 
time when they might be required, It 
was very obvious that no more expense 
would be incurred by paying a pensioner 
than another man; but when the regula- 
tion was made, at the close of the war, 
circumstances were very different from 
those which now presented themselves. 
They wished then to secure a large force 
of able seamen; but it was said that these 
had now much declined in number, and it 
might, be expedient to repeal 
the regulation. We had thus two good 
men instead of and at no additional 
expense. It was very probable that the 


regulation 
Board of Admiralty, 
peace, for preventing 
they received 
close of the 


soon 


a pension. 
war, a 


on pension, 


thercfore, 


one, 
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number of able seamen whom vou 
would now be able to obtain would | 
too small. If that were the case, it we 


be a good reason for rescinding the regu- 
lation; but if the same thi to d 
over again under the circumsta 
he should have no hesitat whatev 


doing it. His noble friend h 1 alse il 
luded to the subject of the coast | kad 
and had expressed his regret that it 


not been retained on its old foot 


hoped that after that expression 

‘ | { } 1] ! 

his Hoi le tl na would tuke mie l 
restore that force on more to tl ! 


The history of that force \ sh 
At the cl of the war a 


had been stationed in the Downs. | 
reason for its beine stationed 1 was 
the protection of the 1 nt in the 1 
row seas in that quarter. A ver 


officer, who was in ninand 
tain M’Culloch, thought that, d of 


keeping his men night and day his 


a i brOU) 


boats watching for smugelers, it would bi 


better to land them in detachments on 
the coast. He accordingly did so land 
them, and stationed them in different 
parties all along the coast, from Walmer 
castle up to Sandwich. 
took place in consequence between t 
seamen and the smugglers on the latte 
attempting to land their cargoes, but the 
seamen invariably got the better. Thi 
system answered so well that it was es 


tended to all the coast of Kent and Sus- 


sex, from Sheerness round by the North 
and South Forelands to Newhaven, in 
Sussex. ‘I'wo guard ships were stationed 


on the coast, one in the Downs and th 
other at Newhaven. His noble | 
said, and had said truly, that altl o 
the men in the coast blocka wert 
able seamen, still th 


) 
able naval force, se 


re WaS alist ih aval 
u could take 400 o1 
500 men from it at any time of em 

vency ; and he had himself drau 


500 men from it at the time it was deem: 


necessary to send an expedition with all 


{ 
despatch to Lisbon. He hoped fi 
had fallen that evening from his nobl 
Friend, that measures would be taken to 
restore that branch of the public servi 
and to give the navy the benefit of it in 
cases of emerge ney. ’ The only other toni 
to which his noble Friend had alluded, 
and that too incidentally, was one of | 
ramount importance in his opinion. His 
noble Friend had talked of the ysten 
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wrights in the dockyards than we could 
well employ. He was anxious not to dis- 
miss them, because he knew that ship- 
wrights were not, like common joiners or 
carpenters, to be procured every day. He, 
therefore, determined to keep them all in 
employment, and to look for a reduction 
of them to their dying off, or to their 
voluntary retirement. He had, therefore, 
fallen on several devices to keep them all 
in employment. One of these devices 
was to employ them only five days a-week, 
and another was to employ them as com- 
mon labourers in other departments of the 
dockyards, and the men readily submitted 
to these privations rather than relinquish 
their situations altogether in the yards. | 
He thought that the system of keeping up| 
even more shipwrights than we absolutely | 
wanted, in time of peace, was better than | 
the system of keeping up only such as 
were wanted at day’s wages. He had not 
kept up any mere joiner or carpenter, for 
those he knew that he could get from the 
country at any time that he wanted them. 
But it was not so with respect to ship- 
wrights, for that was a distinct business. 
His system, however had been abandoned ; 
the men were put upon day’s wages, and 
the quantity of work now done in a given 
time was less than it was formerly. He 
thought that, if the Admiralty were to re- 
turn to the former practice, they would 
not only get more work done for the same 
money, but would also give encourage- 
ment, which was much wanted, to the 
labourers themselves. He b oped to 
apologise to their Lordships for intruding 
upon their attention at such length, but | 
he hoped that they would excuse him, on | 
account of the interest which he took in 
every department of the naval service. 
The Earl of Minto rose for the purpose | 
of setting his noble Friend right upon aj 
subject on which he had misunderstood | 
him. In speaking of the change of arma- | 
ment, his noble Friend had understood him 
to say that it was under the consideration 
of the Admiralty at present. Now, the 
change had been made _alre: ady ; and it 
would make an addition to the war com- 
plement, and therefore a corresponding ad- 
dition to the peace complement, necessary. 
He had also said, that he had a large dis- 
posable force at home, and his noble Friend | 
seemed to question that point. He ad- 
mitted, that whilst vessels were employ ed | 
on foreign service, they could not be consi- 
dered as a disposable ‘force at home, any 
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more than they could on the occasion when 
his noble Friend had sent off his disposable 
force at home to Lisbon. At present, there 
were, besides the ships at home, two sail of 
the line at Lisbon, and two others on tem- 
porary service, which could be recalled at a 
very short notice. 

The Earl of Hardwicke expressed his 
satisfaction, that the noble Lord behind 
him (Lord Colchester) had taken up the 
subject in consequence of his having with- 
drawn the motion of which he had formerly 
given notice; for he felt convinced, that 
the noble Lord had executed the task bet- 
ter than he could have executed it. He, 
therefore, felt no jealousy, that the noble 
Lord had stolen a march upon him, but 
was glad, that he had brought the matter 
before the House with so much temper and 

ability. He was not of those who 
thought it necessary ,that because Russia had 
a fleet of forty sail, and because France had 
a fleet of such and such an extent at sea, 
that we were also bound to have an equally 
large armament ready for sea in our ports. 
Neither was he one of those who thought it 
necessary, that our ships should be as fully 
manned in time of peace, as they were in 
time of war ; but he was one of those who 


one 


thought, that whatever force we might 
deem it necessary to send into the Baltic, 


the Mediterranean, or the Black Sea, it 
was highly important, that we should have 
a reserve force at home in our ports, and 
that such force ought not to be abandoned. 
The subject had been so fully discussed on 
the part of his noble Friend behind him, 
that he felt it to be quite unnecessary, 
for him to offer any reply to the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the noble Lord, 
at the head of the Admiralty, respecting 
the force which we had at this moment at 
sea. He would, however, venture to 
trespass for a very few minutes on the 
indulgence of the House, whilst he made 
some remarks on a part of ourforce to which 
his noble Friend had made several allusions 
which still remained without a reply from 
the noble Earl opposite. He wished, 

the first place, to call the attention of their 
Lordships to the state of our naval equip- 
ment in the year 1826—a year which he 
had selected, because our navy estimates 
were not then framed upon the turn of 
an administration, or with any view to 
party or political purposes—because it was 
a period before we commenced that reduc- 
tion of our guard ships, which had arisen 
from a desire on the part of the country to 
reduce its establishments, and from what 
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he must call a false spirit of cconomy, | our ports coul 


rather than from any fault or deliberat 
design on the part of the Ministry. The | noble Earl | 
subject was now forced upon the attention | thirteen det 
of their Lordships; and from this time | sea t 
forward it would be necessary for the First | that a simila 


1 


Lord of the Admiralty to setjseriously and | by Sir John B 


actively to work to restore matters to a/ defer t] 


condition really cfheient. It had been | Admii V, SII 


intention to introduce this subject last vea | 
to the notice of their Lordships; but ] 
had been induced to forego his intenti 

partly by his knowledg: 


and unprovided state of our dockyards the | 1 wl 
that time, and partly by his knowledge of 


the negotiations which we = w 


carrying on with Turkey for the 

of a treaty, of which Russia was not un- 
naturally jealous. He thought, that if the | ins) 
subject were then brought 
the consideration of 





L1} s ] 
might influence these nevoti l r 
lously, and enable Russia to carry matters , P 
with a higher hand than she would ot] tv will { 


Wise venture to do. le believed, that | sail of the line, 


from that period down to the present time, | the world, t 


the noble Earl Opposite had exerted himself | for which addition 
most strenuously to bring back the state of | and every nec 


our reserves to an efficient condition. He |: plete 7 
likewise believed, that after all the nob! 
Earl’s efforts, the state of our reserves Ww: 

at present much lower than he wi 

permanently to be. 
had got the returns which he had that day | w 


read to the House, was to him indeed as- } their I 


tonishing. Not that he susp \t ] 
noble Ear] of having stat l anvthing whi 

he knew to be untrue—far from it: st tl . 
he could not conceal his opinion, that eit] 


some magic wand must have suddenly in- | There had be 


creased the stores in our dock-yards, or 
that the noble Earl was erossly and enor- | He \ 
mously deceived. But to return from this } fi 


digression. He meant to describe the | miss O; 

state of our naval equipments In the vear |} r | to 
. 4 ‘Tt’ ° ' + * " 

1826. here were then in ordin iry, ships } it was dis 


in every one of our ports. At Plymouth, 
there were twenty sail of the line and | it 

eighteen frigates in ordinary. <All these | to take hea 
vessels had an entire equipment in the } 7! t was f 


storehouse of the doc k yards, an ‘pprop l- COP] ne b lt 
ation of perfect equipment for twenty sail | dav ; and somel 


of the line, and eighteen frigates having 

been set aside when they were first taken | till two n 

into ordinary. The same system prevailed | of 

at each of our other ports. When | ever, to 

ship was repaired, and in good condition. | wer I 

an appropriation of equipments was mad | f course, 

for her. That system by degrees was let | One of thes 

down, for no one who knew anything of | R e had 
VOL. XLV. {23 | 1 


5 


soon became a dis 
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hooped, and the iron for the hooping was 
not ready. The mainmast also was uot fi- 
nished. That knocked offtwo ships at once, 
The other ships were stated to be ready for 
sea, and for aught he knew thev micht be 


so, but if he was to take the Ganges as a 
sample to judge by, he should very much 


doubt it. 
monstration ships—the Caledonia, the Imn- 
pregnable, the Bellcisle, the Agmeourt, 
and the Implacable. Would their Lord- 


,? 


At Plymouth they had five de 


1 


{LORDS} 


ships believe, that there was not, at this| 


] 
if 


moment, at that port a single line-of-batth 
ship ready for sea? There was not a suit of 
sails complete for a ship of the line at that 
port. Why were not these ships in com- 
plete readiness for sea? | 
they were not complete, 

with the statement. There was no forctop 
sail, no maintop sail, and only one mizentop 


sail, yet these were sails without which no | 
had all the | 


ship could put to sea. You 

smal] right, but as for the top 
sails and courses, jibs and drivers, they 
were all of them missing. But then th: 
masts were ready, a year ago there were 
none ready. Tle admitted, that the noble 
Earl had worked hard during the last year. 
In that time he had made sixteen masts. 
Yes, sixteen masts, all new. Passing from 
the demonstration ships to the thirty sail 
of the line, which it had been declared 
were in a perfect state of readiness,‘he could 
only say, that at Portsmouth there were 
no topsail yards, no top-gallant yards ready, 
and a great deficiency of stores. 
stated, there were tops in store for a first- 
rate complete, and for one-third rate com- 
plete ; there were in store, rigging for two 


’ 


7 
Salis 


first-rates, two second-rates, one third-rate, | ; ; . 
saad? - : lthe Admiralty a body of seamen 


and two frigates at Portsmouth; but there 
was neither a gun, gear, fitting, nor any- 
thing 
riage and guns of the ordnance. 
not a suit of sails for a second-rate bevond 


the demonstration shij 


There was 


+ nota single suit 
of sails for a frigate, not a single suit of 
sails for a sloop or a brig in Portsmouth 
dock-yard. There were two suits of sails 
for a first-rate, one for a third-rate, and 
another making for the Dublin. [It would 
be as much as he could do, if the noble 
Earl could fit out seven sail of the line at 
those two ports. At Plymouth, there was 
not a complete suit of sails in store for a 
sloop or a brig, except the Acorn in com- 
mission. He was afraid he had confused 
their Lordships by going into these details, 
for his returns were not, unfortunately, 
yerv clearly made out. He did not wish 


to mount acannon, except the car- | 


| 


only of weakness, and th: 


As he] 


Ci 





the measure, and it was but fan 


804 


to go further into the general question at 
preseut. He had shown, however, that the 
state of the case, even with respect to the 
demonstration ships, was not true. His 
returns were dated Plymouth, Ist of Feb., 
era! 


the Navy. 


of Jan between 


© ) ‘ > vn) 
and Portsmout 





h, 28th 

those dates and those of the noble FEarl]’s 
papers it Was just possible that alterations 
night have been made in the state of the 
dock-yards. Great exertions, no doubt, 
hat been made within the last vear, and it 
Was equally certain that what had caused 
those vy exertions wus the notice 
which it Ia t had taken of the 
matter « rs. Tfe would not troubl. 
their Lordshiy ith anv further observa- 
tions, because he feared, that a strictly 
professional subject might be disagres able 
to their Lord hips. 


' » & 
AOTas force 


} He hoped he had said 
enough to prove that the noble | 
Was not so disp S¢ d es to be ot 
service for the 


of anv sudden 


4 ? 
the least 


defence of the cor ntry in 
Case emergency, that his 

vere demonstrative 
it the thirty sail 
were 


demonstration — ships 


of the line, it was boasted, 
ihc 


perfectly ready, as to all sorts of equipment, 


which, 
could not be got ready in less than three 
months. 

mean to 
with manv ob- 


Rij On did not 


The Earl of 
Lordships 


trouble their 
servations; he should confine his remarks 
to one single point which had been ad- 
verted to; he meant the alteration which, 
during the last few vears, 

in the system of prot ting tl 
by the 


| id | een Mm ide 


revenue 
substitution of the 
The effect of that alteration was certainly 


to take immediately from. t! 


coast guard, 


control of 
’ 

Whose 
services Were in 


valuable character: 


very respect of the most 
but there were «| 
reasons why his right hon. Friend, then 
A Imiralty, had adopt d 


to Sir 


, who 


concurred tn the chang Cc. that he should 


state the grounds on which it had taken 
plac In the first place, it certainly was 


+ i ~ a = 
represented by persons exccedingiy com- 


petent to form au opinion on sucha matter, 
ainst the 


that as an efficient security ae 


cane 8 ) re. . : 
idicit itroduetion of foreign goods, the 


former system had by io means worked so 


satisfactorily as was originally anticipated ; 


and although it was troe, that the number 
ler command of the 
ition the fi 


t 


of men now un otheer 


Fce Was place d 


at whose dispo 
in an 


might have been rendered availabl 
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emergency to many ships which were sud- limited s them the mor 
denly to be fitted out, yet It was perfect lily t | wn, tl 











] ! 
clear, that whenever such emergeney did erchant 
arise, the protection of t vel n . cam 
be sacrificed, and great mischief must | ( 
the result It was aceol 0 

ete ees 

that it would be better and mor col t 
mical to lopt the system of w _ t 
called the coast-@uard. Dut ti 
other circumstances at th f oy that hae. 
1m) pr rtance, which, with VIEM { — 
rood of the naval service, 
minds of the Government nd ’ a. 
them to make the cha lt 
opportunity, | 
properly taken an ads 
Ing very grea lucen ht 


vice did not before | 3s. tO \ 


to enlist into the navy. It lat | : 
lected, that th mport 
subject ol impr 31 t ) 


attracting a very great « o! tent , : 3 W h had 





and although the Government did James ¢ ring for- 
as he hoped ery Govert t 1 th 
feel it indispensable to maintain the right t | lin the 


and if necessary, to exer : t lw st a 


of im pre sment, because i \ 1 
abandoned the downfall of the nav ust 1 tem. It said. 
of necessity soon follow; vet evers nsi- t tem 3cal it tract 
deration of prudence and policy « ines { best 1 { { service, 


to point out the advantage without re rt- but after { nut i ny 


ina to that extreme measure of fur Ino year had not ex , and that 


inducements to volunteers to enter tl ( 1] o means sidered a lare 

navy. The plan proj | theref ts 

t| is. that t| | ] ( f Y SOT f | } ¢ Se 1 j 
| 

appornte a: the ( iSt-a rd ] ¢ rn te 

being under th Pre vy or | | 


Customs, should be hand \ to t lood. 1 operated 
Board of Admiralty, and that e1 n forn or| 
employed, w! 
should | naval men, taken « frou | ; 3: ff 


the half.) iy dist of otheers or fh } I { I eS- 


. ‘ } } } T+ | 
seamen on board Ship. i 


that each « pt ing t Si Lf i 1, that 
note the conduct of every individual in lis { and that 
ship, in order that « f those who ha Is v ra 

i 
served three years, and whose conduct | ed Governments. H rratu- 
was most remarkable for steadiness, so- lat his | i 
briety, and trustworthy qualities, the coast- , but nark thing was, that 
guard should be composed. ‘I tuation, | t “ 


ie 
both as reearded officers and men, a 1 by vaVvS 


very desirable. They ha \ 
and conveniences connected Ithewise, | vhenever t untry 


would admit, with occasionally very ar- 1 it. 
duous duties, and not always free from tl | Karl of JWinto 


casualty of loss of life, but still there wer ! rt res] to the Re- 


many inducements to make the situation venge; | said, t ship mone 
desirable. It was believed, that offering those which had b turned to him 


that inducement to Vou men atter a ymplete wl ull res} t if n har 


“>= 
.os**? 
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pened, however, that when a mast was | 
wanted, one was taken from a demon- | 
stration ship, which was subsequently sup- 


plied from the Dock-yards; and as the 
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meet any sudden attack from a foreign 
Heet. My Lords, what is that but war? It 
is depriving the country of the adventages 
of peace, and incurring the evils of war, 
especially that greatest of all the evils 


er ie 





Revenge was a demonstration ship, this | 
| arising 


might have caused the temporary absence 
of a mast in that vessel. Then, as to 
sails, he could not find in the returns any 
signs of the deficiency which had been 
complained of, 

The Earl] of Hardwicke: there is not in 
Plymouth Dock-yard, a complete set of 
sails for a man-of-war. 

The Earl of Minto: 
were false (which he could not suppose), 
that could not bethe case. And he must 
candidly say, that he did not place so 
much reliance on the statements of noble 
Lords as on the returns. 

The Earl of Hardwicke retained 
conviction of the correctness of the state- 
ments he had made; he did not know 
when the returns to which the noble Lord 
had alluded were dated. 

The Earl of Minto—Previously to your 
information. 

The Earl of Hardwicke—Then I be- 
lieve them to be false. 

Viscount Melbourne. My Lords, I 
not rise to enter into the discussion which 
has been pursued with so much minute- 
ness, I will, however, say a very few 
words on the general principles by which 
the conduct of Government ought to be 
guided, on questions of this nature—ques- 
tions of the very highest and deepest im- 
portance. My Lords, I think there was 
perfect truth in what was stated by a noble 
Lord, who, for so many years, filled the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty—that 
naval affairs were not questions of a mere 
pecuniary nature—but that they are ques- 
tions for the Government which upon its 
responsibility ought to weigh and decide 
them. And, my Lords, it is on our 
responsibility that we have proposed the 
naval estimates, and directed the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to make that dis- 
tribution and disposition of the naval force 
which has been made. My Lords, it is 
my opinion that during peace it is wise to 
reduce the establishments of the country 


his 


do 


‘to take 
| 
to be equipped ; 


|machinery, &c., 
unless the returns | 


| leave our 





‘that his great 


from war, the exhaustion of the 
national resources. But while reducing 
the naval establishments of a country in 
time of peace, it is wise in my Opinion 
care that the vessels be all ready 
that foreign vessels gain 
no superiority Over us in seamanship, in 
and that we secure the 
f all new discoveries in the carry- 
My Lords, it has been 


benefit o 
ing on of warfare. 


i said, that we employ our vessels on distant 


Mexico, for instance, and 
shores unguarded. But, 
my Lords, we are to have a reduced 
establishment in peace, we must employ 


services, at 
own 


our naval force where our interests require 


its aid and protection; some places must 
be left unprovided, but the question is 
whether it be not for the public interest 
that they should be left unguarded, whe- 
ther it be not consistent with the public 
safety that they be left so unguarded. 
The noble Lord who brought forward this 
question made a great many very judicious 
and unquestionably very able remarks. 
He stated the difficulty we should have in 
manning ships on a sudden outbreak, and 
the difliculty of meeting any emergency. 
That is nothing new; I am old enough to 
have conversed with Statesmen of other 
times, I might almost say, and I never 


| heard of any other doctrine than that this 


country was always slow in commencing 


, wars that our wars are marked with tardi- 


ness and error, and often want of success. 
I remember the Duke of Richmond, Mas- 
ter-General of the Ordnance telling me 
reason for being unwilling 
to try an experiment of peace with the 


great republic of France was this “If you 


make peace the form of your constitution 
and the feelings of the people force you to 
disarm more rapidly than any other nation 
in Europe, and you have more difficulties 
in arming again. The present then is the 
old difficulty under which this country 
has always laboured; it is a difficulty il- 


as low as is compatible with the safety of | lustr: ited by the whole history of the last 


the country and the duties which are to | 
be discharged. 
it said by a noble Lord, in the debate, 
that he did not conceive it wise to look 
through the ports of Europe, and keep up 
as strong a force as would be required to 


century—and Ido distinctly admit, that 


|it is a difficulty which requires to be con- 


And I was happy to hear | 


sidered, and which we should attempt by 


every means to meet and obviate. Because 
we have got over former dangers, it will 
not do to trust to good fortune at all times, 


<; 
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which though it may formerly have re- 
lieved us from circumstances of very great 
peril, and very great danger, must be de- 
served by care and vigilance. The noble 
Lord has spoken very much of that which 
has engaged a great deal of the attention of 
this country during the last year, although, 
as my noble Friend said, the public atten- 
tion was excited to it many years before, 
and that is the Russian feet in the Balt 
Surely this is not a question for the Ad- 
miralty—this is a very great question of 
policy. I have no doubt whatever of thi 
pacific intentions of Russia—I have 1 


’ 


expectation whatever of any hostility fro 
that quarter. I have a perfect reliance 
on the frank and loyal character of that 
Sovereign; while at the same time I readily 
admit, that it is not safe to rely entirely 
upon the moderation of that or any othet 
power; but it is prudent and necessary to 
have a sufficient force to provide for our 
own security. y Lords, at th 
same time the security which the nobl 
Lord proposes is not an effective security 
Having 8, 9, 


’ 


But, my 


or 10 sail of the lin , some 
here, some there, is no security against th 
fleet, supposing it was actuated by hostil 
intentions and design. If we were app. 

hensive of enmity and hostility from that 
quarter, it would be absolute ly necessary 
that we should put a much larger force in 
commission—incur a much larger expense 
—and make a much greater exertion than 
that which has been stated by the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord says very truly, 
that we must not always wait for—th 

we cannot always expect manifestos—nor 
always rely on declarations of war being 
given—-and the noble Lord cited instances 
in which hostilities had commenced, and 
violence been 
such declaration of war. Certainly it is 
true, that we are not to rely on manifestos 
and declarations of war being 
issued, but we are not to expect that war 
will come upon us like a thunder clap. 
Hostilities, in the present day, do not 
come on suddenly. There are dis; 
negotiations, complaints, and answers, 01 
something of that kind which gives an op- 
portunity of making preparations against 
any danger whatever that may come upon 
us—and the question is, whether the navy 
is not in such a state as would afford the 
germ or nucleus of any efficient force if 
any should be required in consequence of 
an interruption to peace, I for one beg 


1 
committed without any 


always 


utes, 


leave to say, that I do not in the slightest | 


{Fen. 
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degree apprehend any danger of that sort, 
because | do believe, notwithst nding that 
some unfortunate differences have taken 
place which it may be somewhat difficult 
to explain, that there is no power in 
reat advan- 

tages to be derived from friendship with 
| inclined 

which pos- 


europe more sensible of the ¢ 


Great Britain, or which is mot 


sses that Heet wh has | n made the 

jer f the noble Lord’s animadversion, 

iver noble Lord | admitted, | believe, 

course recently taken by the Ad- 

ralty is one entitled to their approba- 

) My | Is, it is t my intention 

to enter into the particular parts of this 

discussion, but I thought it my duty to 

state the general } ples that ought to 

nfluence and guide your Lordships in 
O d it nn otf this lesil 

| t Cale sler would | make a 

ew observa ns in reply He beeced to 

assu the noble Earl opposite | (Earl 

Mint . that he | dn pers val feeling 

towards him bringing forwal | this.ques- 

tlon, and he thanked the noble Earl for 

the courtesy ¥ vhich he had (as indeed 

Iwavys did) answered hi servations, 

He could not help thinking however, that 

we ought to make some more extensive 

t ion nd if w ( i not aftord 

to keep » such a for is Russia, we 


lee proportion to There were 

s iors at urs ne | ey d 

was such a demand made upon France 

n 1803 that led to the war. He would 

not press for a 1 of t distribution 
of the ships if the noble Earl opposed it 

t i ? 

ut he held in his hand a book pub- 

lished under the authority of the noble 


Karl—at least under the authority of the 
dmiralty—in which the wh of the sta- 


. , . ] 
tions were named, 


The Earl of AZenfo said, the book had 
no authority from tl Admiralty 

ae } 7 

i\ urns ¢ ( a. 
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Sir G. CLERK, from the Orkneys, to the same eftect.—By 
Messrs. R. STUART, O'CONNELL, and VILIIERS, from a 
number of places, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
Messrs. W. DuNcoMBE, MILDMAY, HEALHCOTE, and 
Lords DUNGANNON, and HENNIKER, against the Repeal 
of the Corn-laws, 


Insutt ro rue Britisu Friac.}] Vis- 
count Jngestrie wished to ask whether 
there would be any objection to produce 
the correspondence between the lieutenant 
commanding the Express packet and 
Commodore Douglas, and between Com- 
modore Douglas and the British Govern- 


ment, upon the subject of the insult com- | 


mitted by a French officer upon the British 
flag at Vera Cruz. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty had net given any 
very precise answer to the questions put 
to him upon the subject; he (Lord Inges- 
trie) should therefore be glad if the Go- 
vernment would produce the correspond- 
ence which bad taken place upon it. 

Mr. Charles Wood did not know that 
there would be any objection to produce 
the correspondence mov ed for by the noble 
Lord, if any such correspondence existed ; 
but, in point of fact, no correspondence 
whatever (as far as the Government knew) 
had taken place between the lieutenant 
and Comniodore Douglas upon the sub- 
ject. 
Lord of lis intention to put the question, 
he had brought down with him an extract 
from the only communication which the 
Government had yet received—an extract 
from a letter written by Commodore 
Douglas, in which that gallant officer said 
— ‘i have also received a satisfactory ex- 
planation from the French admiral upon 
the subject of the pilot taken out of the 
Express, which was entirely a mistake on 
the part of his Royal Highness the Prince 
de Joinville, and the Rear Admiral has in- 
formed his Government of it.” That was 
the only explanation the Government had 
received. It had been their intention upon 
the first report of the transaction to have 
inade a representation upon the subject to 
the French goveriiment; but having rea- 
son to expect a full account of it from 
Commodore Douglas, they had thought it 
better to defer taking any further step tll 
that account had been received. 

Viscount /ngestrie was not prepared to 
say that what might be satisfactory to 


Commodore Douglas would be satisfactory | 


to the House of Commons. When so 


great an insult had been committed upon 
the flag of England it was only right that 
the House should be placed in possession 


Having been informed by the noble | 
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| of the fullest and most complete informa- 
| tion on the subject. He should wish to 
| know whether there were any British ship 
/of war upon the station at the time, and 
whether the pilot, upon the fact being 
known that he was improperly seized, had 
been immediately released? No greater 
cruelty could be inflicted upon a man than 
that of compelling him to guide a hostile 
force to the attack of his own countrymen, 

Mr. Charles Wood replied, that there 
ceriainly was a ship of war at Vera Cruz 
it the time, the Satellite commanded by 
an officer of higher rank than the heute- 
nant of the packet It was not in his 
power to say what had become of the pilot, 
because the Government had received no 
information upon the subject. 

Subject dropped. 


Prisons (Scornianp).] Mr. Fox 
Maule moved the Order of the Day, for 
the second reading of the Prisons (Scot- 
land) Bull. 

Captain Gordon did not rise for the 
purpose of opposing the motion; although 
there were many alterations in it, they 
were by no means all improvements upon 

the Bill of last Session, All parties were 
agreed on the propriety and necessity of 
having good and suthcient prisons in all 
parts of Scotland. There were, however, 
several parts of the bill which he did not 
approve of, Tle did not like the separate 
isystem; and he thought it hard that 
Scotland should be made the scene of ex- 
| periments on this subject. He objected 
| therefore to all that part of the bill which 
went to provide three general prisons for 
cairvilig the separate system Into effect. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to have the bill divided into two 
parts, and bring that part of it which re- 
ferred to the separate system as a bill by 
‘itself and on its own merits. 

Mr. Moa Maule had considered the pro- 

position made by the hon, and gallant 
| Gentleman, but he did not think he should 
‘consent to it. The case of Scotland was 
totally different from that of England. In 
| England the country gentlemen had de- 
i voted themselves to the state of the prisons, 
and had spared no expense in bringing 
these establishments to perfection. The 
| system of visiting justices was one of the 
best that could be adopted, in order to 
| place those prisons on a proper and cor- 
jrect footing, In Scotland they had done 
nothing of the kind; they had a system 
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which was confessedly and notoriously a 
disgrace to that country. When the hon, 
Geutleman said it was hard that Scotland 


should be made the scene of experiments 


with respect to the silent system, he should 

recollect that the Central Board in Scot 

land would have a power of discretion, 

and that they would remain subject to t 

control of the Secretary of State, whi 
' 


control would be subject to t revisiou 
of that House. He could not consent t 


divide the bill lnto two part 


\ I 
Mr. #ringl protested a 





statements of the hon. Member for Elgin, 


that the counties of Scotland had d 

nothing for the improvement Of prisons, 
| } ! 

and that great strides had been made 


England to eflect that ob} 


ject. Careat sums 


had been laid out by the counties of Scot- 
Jand, and all of them, more or less, ha 


TY 1] 


mace vreat exertions. ile wouid reicr to 
} a } ae | } 
the report OF iver, Hall, fo shaw, thal large 


sums had been laid out in the improv 


ment of prisons, and that the pris > We 
In good order, If th hon. Alember f 
Elgin would consent to divide his | 
into two parts, there was no doubt but 
that it would be carried through oth 
Houses of Parliament, to the vreat satis- 
faction of Scot! 

this question settled at the carliest possibl 
period. 

Sir George Clerk was sorry that the 
hon. Member for Elgin was not disposed 
to adopt the sugeestions that had been 
thrown out. He wished to see some im 
portant lmprovements made in the state i 
the Scotch prisons, but he did not t 
the hon. Member was warranted in stating 
that nothing had been done by the county 
gentlemen of Scotland By the form 


state of the law the whole expense ol 
building prisons was thrown pon M 
cipal Corporations. He was r y 
Support that part ¢ the bill which n 


compulsory on the counties to contribute 
their fair proportion of the expense of 


building prisons in Scotland. He thoug! 
however that it was unn¢ CSSAry that th 
: prisons 
should form any part of the bill, 1 
noble Lord opposite had stated, that it was 
the intention of the Government to call 
upon Parliament for a vote of money to 
erect penitentiaries in England, and if 
such a course were necessary for England 
he could not sce why it should not be 
adopted for ‘eotland. If such experi- 


building of penitentiaries and large 


ments were necessary they ought to be 
made at the public expense. 
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Mr. Hau es said, the OD}E ct of the right 


hon. Baronet was to saddle on the general 


taxation ol the country, the expense ol 

eciing those prisons which the Scotch 
hand-OWners bad for sO Many years neg- 
ected io build. ‘The object of this bill, 


unG ivptedly was, to ere L certain prisons 


1 eX pense ot thi land-owners of 
Scotland, wiih the view of amending the 
ystem of pris LISCIDIL Vhis had been 
( stanthy Oppos d by hon. Genilemen 
site—Ile recollected their opposing 
\ year, and recollected that 
t landowners threw out the bill in 

i U1 | s it Was prop sed b 
hou, G leman near him, and ad- 
\ j ‘ J tl iny li th ra ili side of the 
liouse, and the or ly Opposition m ide was 
\ yn, Gentlemen pposite, on account 
the little paltry assessment on their pro- 
vy. He wished it to vo forth to the 
} i ts init Was to assess 
Scotland to the amount of 30.000J. in one 
ear, which would not be a Id. in the 
und, and ) that account an opposition 
s made to one of the most useful mea- 
ver brought rward.-—The report 
Mir. Pill had been referred to in order 

t S| i W much had } ne by 
scotland, but that1 } S 1 exactly 
I erse, it stated that tl ditterent 
ndati vhich ii been given 
" \ t i when this 
l was brought forward it was met with 
ed position by the hon, Gentle- 
opposite; every delay was thrown in 
he way of the bill, and when it got into the 
Lords how was itt ited Did the Lords 
niis merits? No. It was re- 
ferred t rose Committee, and there 
tI bole inquiry was cushioned.—The 


on the t bl of this Ho ise COvD. 


lt most Hagrant instances of In- 

stl e ¢ nt \ n had been 
a kind of pattern county, 

\ tsaid t! ins r? The raol was 

It in very tantial manner, bu not 
}a.view either to the employment or the 


eparation of the prisoners. It was built 


It idie of the town, and there were 
: , 

no means ot Inspecting the prisoners with- 
1 1 . r 

Out their veing cognizant of the fact. j An 


Wembcr—it was not worse than 


Newgate.] He was not one of those who 
defended Newgate, for he had always 
lenounced itasa disgrace to the corpora- 


}tion of London, but he suspected it would 


be found to be an excellent prison com- 
ired to many of the Scotch prisons. In 
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many of them every species of irregularity 
was carried on, and the prisoners could 
even communicate with persons outside the 
walls. He hoped the Under-Secretary 
would press this bill, and that the Scotch 
counties would be obliged to build and 
support their prisons. They were not| 
asked to do more than what was done in 
the English counties—The present assess- | 
ment in Scotland was far less than in| 
the English counties. In many of the latter 
it was not less than 3d. or 4d. in the! 
pound, whilst there it was not more than | 
Id. He earnestly hoped that the Under- | 
Secretary would not be intimidated by | 
the opposition which was now offered, 
and that the country would perfectly un- 
derstand that this was neither more nor, 
less than a refusal on the part of the 
Scottish land-owners to do that justice 
which had been done in every other part | 
of the country. 

Viscount Stormont thought the hon. 
Member opposite could not have paid any at- | 
tention whatevertothe Act: forifhehad,he 
could not have been so totally ignorant of ail 
its provisions. All parties were agreed as 
to the defective state of the prisons; there 
was nothing which the landowners wished 
so much for as a good and substantial 
system of prison discipline. The landed 
interests of Scotland were not opposed to 
the objects of this bill, as far as the improve- 
ment of prison discipline went; but they 
were opposed to being charged with the 
expenses of experimental prisons. 

Mr. G. W. Hope said, that the landed 
gentlemen of Scotland considered it was 
injudicious tliat the general prison system 
and the local prisons—objects which were 
quite distinct, and which would work better 
separately, should be united. The asper- 
sions which had been cast upon the landed | 
interest of Scotland on this subject were | 
undeserved, The bill which had been in- | 
troduced last Session on the question did 
not reach the Lords till August, and their | 
Lordships felt, that it was a bill of too 
much importance, and requiring too much 
consideration to be passed then. The bill 
which was now before the House was 
varied from the bill as it came from the 
Lords in several important respects—and 
on all these points the bill ought to be 
opposed. 

The Lord Advocate observed, that the 
large genera! prisons, so far from leading 
to an increase of expense to the country, 
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would, in his opinion, greatly diminish the 
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expense. It was alleged, that crime had 
increased in Scotland; but he denied the 
fact, unless so far as that increase was oc- 
casioned by the shameful state of the pri- 
sons. In every other respect crime had 
decreased. Convictions of the same indi- 
viduals often occurred, because no system 
of moral correction had been adopted in 
the gaols, There might certainly be a 
greater number of convictions than for- 
merly in some parts of Scotland, but that 
was no evidence of an increase of crime. 
It was in consequence of a better system 
of police that a greater number of prose- 
cutions and convictions had taken place. 
Many crimes, which formerly passed un- 
noticed, were now prosecuted. He knew, 
that in many parts of the country, where 
there was not a good police, the number of 
persons apprehended was diminished, while 
in those places where the police had been 
improved, the number of persons appre- 
hended and convicted was increased, al- 
though crime had actually diminished. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more falla- 
cious than to argue, that because there 
was an increased number of convictions, 
there must necessarily be a great increase 
of crime. Ife was prepared to show, that 
even in Edinburgh, crime had greatly 
diminished: and he believed, that if a 
better police were introduced throughout 
Scotland, crime would be still further di- 
minished in that country. There could be 
no doubt, that the present imperfect state 
of the police, together with the defective 
system of prison discipline, very m: aterially 
contributed to keep up the number of eri- 
minals in Scotland. He would not in- 
quire as to what might be the cause of 
this unsatisfactory state of things; all he 
would say was, that if the people of Scot- 
land, and their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment, were prepared to remove this dis- 
grace from the country, it behoved them 
to contribute, as far as they could, towards 
carrying this measure forward, which he 
was convinced was calculated to promote 
the safety, tiie character, and he would 
add, the economy of the country. 

Mr. Gillon thought the objection to the 
bill on the ground of expense, came with 
a very bad grace from the country gentle- 
men of Scotland, when the fact was, that 
the prisons were kept up at the expense of 
the boroughs of Scotland. It appeared to 
him very extraordinary, that the Conserv- 
atives, who had been in power for many 
years without feeling it to be their duty to 
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apply a remedy to the evils existing in 
Scotland, should now, when a Liberal Go- 
vernment was attempting to introduce an 
improved system there, try to throw every 
obstacle in their way. 

Bill read a second time. 


GENERAL 





AFFIRMATIONS Birtt.] On} 


the motion for the House to go into Com- | 


mittee on the General Affirmations Bill, 


Mr. Goulburn said, 


that when the se- | 


cond reading of this bill was proposed, he | 


forbore to state his objections to it, whic! 


were of a nature that, in his opinion, ought 
to make the House pause before assentins 
to the further progress of this measure, 


If anything could add strength to his ori- 


ginal objection to this bill, it arose from 
the observations which fell from an hon. | 
Friend of his (Mr. Gibson), on a former 


occasion. His hon. Friend declared, that 
he considered this bill to be as much for 
the benefit of members of the 
Church of England who entertained con- 
scientious scruples against taking oaths, 
as for persons of any other religious p 

suasion. Hle heard that assertion with 
very considerable surprise. It was only 
an additional! confirmation to bim that thi 
bill was not understood, 
dency ought have been fully explained 
to the House when it was first introduced. 
He knew, that it had been a fashionabk 
doctrine among some persons of late, that 
oaths were altogether unnecessary, and 
that it would be expedient for the g 
purposes of justice, to remove the neces- 
sity of an oath being taken to fortify a 
statement of facts made by the persons 
examined in any particular case. He 
would not then enter into an arcument 
upon that question, because that was not 
the precise occasion when such a discus- 
sion could properly arise. But he would 
say this, that however objectionable it 
might be to make a legislative enactment 
of that description, he conceived that an 
enactment would be much mor objection- 
able which gave a power to every indivi- 
dual to determine for himself, whether he 


those 


eneral 


would or would not be sworn in a court of 


Justice. But that was the actual provi- 
sion of the bill then before the House 
He considered that such a bill was not 
only at variance with the precedents to 
which the hon. Member for Lambeth on a 
former occasion referred, but that the bill 


had a tendency to create a system of 


hypocrisy and fraud, and other practices 


{Fes. 
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very dangerous to the due administration 
of the law. It was true, that for a long 
period past, indulgence had been granted 
to Quakers and Moravians; and subse- 
quently to Separatists: and it was equally 


true, that in the course of the last Session, 
that privilege had extended to all persons 
who had at any time been members of 
those communities, but who had _ since 
' seceded from them. ‘There, however, the 
Legislature stopped. But these enact- 
ments did not furnish a precedent to the 
| present bill. In those former acts, power 
vas given to persons belonging to recog- 
nised sects whose doctrines were known 
and capable of proof, and whose con- 
scientious scruples, therefore, could be 
received as a ground for their testimony 
being accepted upon an affimation instead 
of an oath; but by those bills no power 


and that its ten- | 


| promote, either 


| dence 
} 





was given to other persons, not belonging 
to other sects, by merely making a decla- 
ration, to brit 


ig themselves within the pri- 


vileve of those enactments, and to have the 
power of saying whether, in any particular 
case, they would consent to be examined 


ith or on affirmation only. The bill 
now before the House afforded no clue by 
which the grounds of any man’s objection 
» take an oath could be ascertained. If 


+ 


1 man was a (Ju iker, a Moravian, or a 
Ss pat itist, thi round of his objection 
could be known; but there was ne 
bv which it co ild be fi yund oul whe tl era 


ix toavail himself of the benefit 
of the present measure was acting bond 
jide, or for the purposes of fr iud. So far 
with re spe ct to precedent. This bill gave, 
he would re peat, an ope ning to hypocrisy 
or fraud. If any man had an object to 
by having his testimony 
believed or discredited, he could effect his 
purpose in one case by taking an oath, or 
in the other by making a declaration only. 
If, ho after havine given his testi- 
mony on an affirmation under the 
pl a that he felt conscientious scruples 
ibout taking an oath, and thus having 
weakened the credit of others in his evi- 
he should wish to changethecharac- 
ter of that evidence, it was in his power at 
any subsequent period to strengthen the 
credibility of his testimony by consenting 
to give it under the solemn sanction of an 
ath. But what would be the effect of 
this lax system on the whole course of 
enti in our courts of justice? It 
was impossible for any man who had ever 
acted in the capacity of a juryman or a 


wever, 
onlv, 
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magistrate, or who had been even a com- 
mon observer of the proceedings in courts 
of justice, not to know that in the opinion 
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of the public, there was attached to the | 


taking of a false oath a degree of horror 
which was not felt with respect to any 
false statement made under the 
of a declaration merely. ‘This 
operated also with the witness 
and how much must it operate with those 
who had to deliver a verdict on 
mony of that witness? In ever 
which it was 
nesses, 
have called before them willing 
willing witnesses. Sometimes a witness 
would do everything in his power to dis- 
credit his own testimony; and what 
greater means for etiecting this could be 
afforded him than that he should have the 
power to determine, when he cime before 
the court, whether he would be sworn or 
would make an affirmation only? Ue 
might say, if he wished to injure 
who had called him as a witness, 
entitled to give my evidence on a deciara- 
tion merely, without being sworn, and | 
will doso, because [| know it will so far 
weaken the force of my testimony.” Thus 
a witness, by availing bimscif of the 
powers of this bill might, in| many in- 
stances, most scriously affect the rights, 
character, and property of individuals, 
either by weakening his testimony tn re- 
fusing to take an oath, or by strengthening 
it by consenting to give his evidence under 
the solemn obligation which an oath im- 
posed, Sut the option which this bill 
would give to witnesses, would not only 
have a tendency to prevent due weight 
being given to their testimony by those 
before whom it was delivered, and by 
whom the cause was to be tried; it would 
Operate very prejudicially with respect to 
the confidence of the public and ot the 
parties in the decisions of the jurors them- 
selves, because, he supposed, it would be 
competent, under this bill, for any jury- 
man to select whether he would be sworn, 
or would make a declaration or affirma- 
tion only. This would be a most serious 
innovation indeed, for the oath of a juror 
was, in fact, the only security the public 
had for the impartial ‘diseh: irge of his duty. 
It afforded protection to the innocent who 
were unjustly or groundlessly accused ; 
while it was a pledge even to the guilty 
that his tral would proceed with fairness 
and justice. But, if they permitted a 


himself ; 


“Tam 


necessary to examine wit- | 
the court and jury were subject to 
and un- | 


sanction | 
feeling | 


the testi- | 
y case in| 
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juryman to come into the box who was 
not subject to be challenged on this ac- 
count, be it observed, and to state that he 
had some time or other recorded a declar- 
ation that he ol “pros to take an oath, 
and that he would, therefore, as he would 
ve at liberty to do, make a declaration 
that he would act justly; if such an option 
were viven, what, he asked, would be the 
Opinion of the party who was to take his 
trial before that juror? It might be as- 
serted by others, that a solemn declaration 
was equivale nt to an oath, but the indivi- 
feel most strongly 
binding upon the 
conscience than any declaration could 
possibly be, and the individual, whose life, 
property, or character, was at stake, 
would certainly consider himself less safe 
tribunal whose integrity, in his 
was greatly deteriorated by an 
than before a 


dual to be tried mizht 


that an oath was more 


high 
before a 
opinion, . 
oath being dispensed with, 


| tribunal who were under that solemn ob- 


the party | 


| man 





But could there be a more ready 
‘e than to get any 
upon a jury should declare 
that he would not be sworn, and then, 
after the trial had been compieted, and he 
viven an une 


ligation. 
way of defeating justi 
who 


should be accused as having 
just verdict, he should be able to screen 
himself from the ignominy that would 
to the crime of perjury, by alleging 
that he had not been sworn? But he did 
not rest his objection to the bill upon these 
grounds mercly ; he objected to the prin- 
ciple of the bill. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hawes) had said, that it would be a 
great hardship on those persons summoned 


attach 


to act as jurors who objected to taking an 
oath if they were not allowed the liberty 
of making a declaration. But be would 
say, that there was no hardship in the case 
at all. The Legislature was bound to 
consult the feelings and rights of those 
who were to be subjected toa judicial tri- 
bunal, as well as of those who were to 
compose that tribunal; and so long as 
the feelings of the public were, as he knew 
them to be, adverse to the principle of 
this bill, and in favour of the evidence of 
witnesses, and the verdicts of juries being 
received under the sanction of an oath, so 
long should lhe be opposed to the adoption 
of any such measure. He might be told, 
that this was a bill which was absolutely 
necessary to maintain freedom of con- 
science, and that those who would not 
consent to it were the enemies of all free- 
dom of conscience, and were indeed 








i 
} 
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justice, he moved as 
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nothing less than persecutors. 
would ask, was the freedom of conscience 
which this bill professed to give? ‘Th 
bill went to say, that the man who could 
! 


ut 


pay 3s. 6d. might have a conscience, 
that the man who was not abl 
amount could not have any. Th 


I 


Gentleman said, that all objection would 


to pay that 


be removed by thy inposition oO: the penalty 
of perjury for making a fatse afhit 

but he wouid ask, how were they ¢ 
achieve the punishm nt for porury ¢ It 
was ah iclle remedy, and would i 

to frauds. low were they to hunt t 


1 , 
recoras Of every petty hd venerai ses 


in the country and every court to whe- 


ther a declaration had been made? a 

without dc Ibe? this, how wel thev, in th 
case Of jurors, forinstance, to prov t 
man had acted corruptly ? Thus th 


proposed to be given was, in fact, no re- 
medy, the evil 
he thought that the House ought 

a matter interfering with property 
affecting the lives of her 
jects, to pass such a bill. 


} ! 
would vD 





for Ipswich( Mr.Gibson) had support 
bill the other evening on the ground th 
would give relief to the met 
Lestablished Church ; 
the Established Chu 
gain unless by the improve 
tion of justice which tl 
effect. The declaratio: 
members of the Established Church in th 


articles was, that thoug 


rch, it 1 notl t 
; l} 


Ms Dili WOuld t 


bserit 
» subscriped DY 


to be vainly taker 
taken for 
how, then, 
lished Church make the ¢ 
quired by this bill, that 


scruples with sp 


the sake of justice or truth; 


ae : ; é 
could a member of the Kstab 


conscientious 
taking an oath?» Veeling, therefore, that 
no relief would be afforded to th 

that the bill woul 


i 
it be committed that day six mouths. 


of the Church of England felt great dou 
upon,some of those articles, and it was 


the first time he had heard that it was 


absolutely necessary for the rs of 
the Church of England to consent to th 
taking of oaths. The right hon. Meml 


said, that this bill would defeat the ends 
th 


j 


of justice; but he thought that when 
House knew that the Chief Justice of Eng- 
land sanctioned this bill, that more than 
one of the judges also approved of it, and 


fFen. 


What, he | 


29} 


that many 
were Ol 


: 
agreed In 


y 


4s 
s 


this | st nt scrupulous 


1 the mind of the jurors, 


" ' 
Mi nibers of 


Standing at the 


taking an 
honest 
’ t } > 
Vt IC 


sed by this bill 


re- 


man 


W hose 


rsons who 


mis t 1) na led to 


sO { the question 


louse, for 
that 
evebtive 
sy. it was tt always that 
rave thir verdicts in 
with the evidence, particularly 

not 


cases; fOr 10S ce, had it 
rdicts of 


a tae V 


ven act ording’ 


nee, | yet they were sworn, 

far from all verdicts being in 
’ " 1 

nt viaet , nothing was 


Instances 


and 
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the oath was no security. The hon. | 
Gentleman opposite, the Recorder said the | 
other evening, that persons who affirmed | 
were not so likely to be believed by jurors 
as those who were examined upon oath: | 
but the affirmations had been for some 
time in use by Quakers, and could the 
hon. Gentleman state one instance in 
which a Quaker, a Moravian, or a Sepa- 
ratist, had come before a jury, and had 
not been believed as well as if he had been 
upon oath? He called upon the hon. | 
Gentleman to state any case in which an 
affirmation had been discredited; he! 
believed that there was not one to be 
found. If, however, the course of justice | 
was likely to be interfered with, or that | 
fraud would be attempted because of 
affirmation, the hon. Gentleman ought to | 
move for the repeal of the former bills. If 
this were not done, he could not see the | 
reason why the members of the Church | 
of England should not have the same | 
privilege as members of other sects. Why, | 


would they not pay any attention to the | 


sufferings of those parties who objected to 
taking an oath? What was the law before 
Quakers were allowed to make affirma- 
tion? ‘There were the most stringent pe- 
nalties against those who refused to take 
an oath, or even persuaded others to | 
refuse; such parties were liable to trans- 
portation, and yet these penalties all 
failed, and they were obliged instead of 
severity to introduce leniency; and if} 
there were any classes now requiring 
relief, ought they not to extend the prin- | 
ciple already adopted? Let him take the 
case of arecent murder in Ireland? sup- 
pose the facts were known only to one 
witness, who had conscientious scruples | 
against taking an oath, would not this 
House have had a special bill introduced, 
to enable this person to give his evidence. 
But there were one hundred cases in 
which parties were subject to much per- 
sonal self-denial, but these cases were 
never heard of in that House. If a man 
entertained a conscious objection to taking 
an oath, he was shut out of all professions | 
—the whole of that class were excluded | 
from civil rights, because the House chose | 
not to relax the law in their favour, which | 
they had relaxed in favour of others. He | 
wished to call the attention of the House | 
to some alterations which he proposed to | 
make in the bill, in order to render it| 
more unobjectionable. ‘The principal al- 
teration was in the second clause, and | 
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made it a positive misdemeanour for a 
person to affirm falsely, which should ren- 
der him liable to an imprisonment for six 
months. He wished to introduce another 
clause, that any person making such 
atirmation or declaration wilfully, might 
be convicted of perjury. He hoped the 
House would see that this bill did not 
deserve the character given to it by the 
right hon, Gentleman, and that it was 
nothing more than a pledge to extend to 
others the same indulgence which had 
been recently granted to certain sects. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s fallacy was, in thinking, that a 
man who was capable of acting dishonestly 
would not shrink from the commission of 
perjury; but, swearing falsely was a crime 
in the minds of many a most profligate 
man, who would not care what falsehood he 
stated in simple speech, or almost what act 
of crime he would commit. Nor was this 
feeling confined to what were sometimes 
called the inferior or uneducated classes. 
Many men would state what they would 
not swear to—several instances happened 
in which men stated before Committees of 
that House what they would not swear to 
before Committees of the other House ; and, 
where they found this ditterence in the con- 
duct of men of education, what must they 
expect from less informed persons? A 


' gentleman of much consideration in the 


country had given evidence before a Com. 
mittee of that House which differed from 
what he had stated upon oath in the other, 
and when the difference was pointed out 
he replied, ‘* one was only a conversation, 
the other was upon oath.” This was the 
case of an intelligent, well-educated man. 
He could state also upon the authority of 
one of the Judges, but who was not at 
that time upon the Bench, that in a case 
of appeal, in which he was himself present, 
before the Commissioners for the Property- 
tax, a gentleman had stated, “ that he had 
no return to make, he had no property ;” he 
was subjected to much examination by the 
Commissioners; and his memory was assisted 
by a reference to a mortgage ; he was asked 
if he had no mortgage, and he replied, 
* none ;” but when after all this he was 
asked, ‘ will you take your oath of this,” 
his reply was, ‘‘ If it comes to that, I will 
make a return ;” and that was a return of 
property worth 4,000/. a-year. In fact 
it was always found, that an oath was more 
binding than a declaration. In the courts 
of justice did they not continually hear it 
said, ‘that witness is not sworn,” or, 
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“* recollect, Sir, you are upon your oath ?” | other sects, 


and were not these conventional expressions 
grounded upon that distinction, that many 
would speak falsely even in a court of law, 
but that they would not swear to it? In 
fact, if this Bill passed, a year would not 
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pass over without an attempt to get rid of | 


oaths altogether. He did not pretend to 
measure the degree of moral quiet between 
a false assertion and a false oath. But the 
House was legislating for men as they are ; 
and if it be found that men will hold them 
selves bound by the one, while they will 
lightly regard the other, it was most un- 
wise to encourage a system, by which thi 
sanction of judicial oaths would be super 
seded. 
kept together without these solemn appeals 
to God: and, in fact, the belief in his 
Being had in some less civilised countries, 
been kept alive by them. He felt it neces- 
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As to the objection of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford, 
that some persons were opposed to oaths 
altogether, he admitted that some did so 
object; but he did not? for he thought that 
in some cases they were of efficacy in 
obtaining the truth. He lovked upon 
them as a mode of strengthening the con- 
science, and of preventing the influence 
of temptation; but in order to produce 


lettect, it was necessary that the oath 


| should bi 


} COnscience, 


in accordance with the party’s 
If the oath were avainst 
conscience, it failed to be binding, and 


| served only to maintain hypocrisy. If it 


| 


No civilised society had ever been | 


led thata man would affirm 
falsely who wonld not speak falsely on his 


were apprehe iif 


) oath, it would show that such a person 


|of morality. 


sary, therefore, to oppose the Bill in its | 


present stage; and he regretted, that he 
had not been able to do so in that stage in 


which the principle was more immediately | 


recognised. For private considerations he 
regretted the course which he felt bound 
to take, but in the discharge of his public 
duty he had cast aside all private feelings. 

Mr. Gibson wished only to say a few 
words in answer to the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Member for the University of | 


Cambridge, and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford. 
The first right hon. Gentleman had at- 
tacked his (Mr. Gibson’s) proposition that 


this bill extended relief to the members of 


the Church of England, who were as much 
entitled to relief as any other part of the 
community. The right hon. Genleman 
had attacked that proposition because, as 
he said, it was impossible for a person to 
remain a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and yet object to take an oath; but 
he knew members of the Church of Eng- 
land who were admitted to her sacrament, 
and who participated in her services, and 
yet who did say that the taking ofan oath 
was inconsistent with their conscience. 
He believed that there was not one Bishop 
who deemed it essential fora mere layman 
to adhere to the strict letter of the articles. 
Why, one Archbishop differed from 
another in the explanation of some of those 
articles, who then was to act as the in- 
fallible explainer of those articles. And 
did they think that to the member of the 
Church of England the same assistance 
should not be extended as was afforded to 





Iwas, that he 


was only acted upon by the oath through 
superstitious feclings, and from no principle 
They were bound to take 
no notice of those superstitious feelings if 
aman were called upon to take an oath 
against his conscience; and if they did so 
for the purpose of taking advantage of a 
pernicious influence in the shape of supers 
stition, they would be repressing con- 
science and doing a great evil. He had 
not heard any argument against the 
principle of the bill which would induce 
him to alter the determination he had 
formed of giving to it his support. 

Mr. O’ Connell followed the hon. Gen- 
tleman with great reluctance, feeling 
that he micht weaken the admirable 
speech that he had made, and he would 
not have risen had not one view of the 
case been omitted by that hon. Member. 
The bill was introduced not only to relieve 
the conscientious scruples of the witness, 
but to benefit the ends of justice by giving 
his testimony to the party requiring it. It 
was not solely for the benefit of the 
Quaker, that he was allowed to make his 
affirmation, but for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, ot the prosecutor, and of the prisoner. 
He had known cases in which the greatest 
evil had arisen from the want of such a 
bill. Thirty years ago, in the city of Cork, 
he defended an attorney’s clerk, who was 

licted for forgery, and whose defence 

he had authority to sign the 
prosecutor's name. In his defence he pro- 
duced a Quaker, a most respectable man, 


| a party in the respectable house of Deacon, 


and Co, from whose evidence the jury 
would have inferred the fact of authority. 
When he got upon the table the Quaker 
refused to take the oath ; the prisoner was 
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convicted, and the Quaker went before 
the judge, Mr. Justice Day, out of court, 
and a firmed I his knowledge and the man’s 
life was saved; but if the Quaker’s evi- 
dence had been received be would have 
been acquitted. There was another case 
in which he was concerned of great con- 
sequence to a literary gentleman whom 
he would not name in public, though he 
had no objection to mention his name in 
private; that gentleman was indicted in 
the city of Cork for a horrible crime im- 
puted ‘to him by a vilewoman. At th 
time the crime was imputed to him he 
was at dinner with a Quaker gentleman 
in his own house. On the trial he pro- 
duced the Quaker, who overcame his 
scruples and took the saying, that 
as the honour and character of the 
man was at stake he would take the oath. 
On the following day the gentleman pro- 
secuted the prosecutrix against himself, 
and produced the Quaker who refused to 
be sworn, saying, 
the oath to prevent a great evil under- 
going the lesser, but he would not do so 
again.” [Hear! Hear!) Hon. Gentlemen 
cheered : but what had happened? Why, 
that one of the most abominable 
had entirely escaped. They would have 


{ 
" 
i 


Oo ith, 
centle- 


perjurers 5 | 


fCOMMONS} 





done by it 


} 
that ‘* yesterday he took 
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ligious, and yet they did not believe, that 
it was necessary to have a single oath. 
The House was told, that persons were 
inclined to respect their oaths and to abide 
by them, because their examination took 
place in public. But he could name one 
of the most respectable assemblies in the 
world, i ag d of men of property and 
talent, whose members, however, came to 
the table to be sworn, every one of them 
being careless as to the oath which they 
took, but looking to the side which they ad- 
vocated, and the main inquiry whe- 
ther they were seven to four, or on which 
side was the bags Fag Why, it was im- 
possible to say, that there was any respect 
for oaths ie these scenes took place, 
decisions which were given 
number of the party on 
9 to this bill, 
niischief could be 
contrary the great- 
now obliged 
idence of witnesses called 
before them, but they judged upon their 
characters, whether that testimony could 
d, and there was nothing in the 


being 


and when the 
were upon the 
. ’ y S } 

either side. But with regard 
he thought no 
, but on the 


Juries were not 


possible 


est eood, 
to believe the es 


be receive 


| Provisions of this measure which would 


prevented that highly respectable indivi- | 
i had never paid any attention to religion 


dual from having his character cle ared, 
only that the Quaker had 
scruples to clear his friend’s character and 
save his life. This bill was but the payment 
of an additional tribute to freedom of con- 
science, and it was therefore—no, he 
would not say therefore--but it happened 
to be opposed by those who were opposed 
to all liberty of conscience. Hon, 
tlemen forgot that in ou 
it was only a particular 

which was examined under the 
an oath. The Chinese who was examin 
first broke a saucer; there did 

much sanctity in bre akine a saucer but it 
was done. The Mahometan was examined 


Gen- 
‘ourts of justice 


( 

] 
! ~ 
iass Of witness 


not seem 


sacrificed his | 
/ came 


sanctity of 
ed 


on his own faith ; the Jew was sworn on | 


vi Old Testament ; but the Moravian, 
he Quaker, and tie Separatist were not 
sworn at at To hear the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite talking of an oath beine 
preserved in every social state of society 
was most extraordin: iry. The hon. 
tleman had told them thit there was no 
state of society in which it did not exist. 
Had the hon. Gentleman neve: 
the State of Pennsylvania? there 


heard of 
was not 


Gen- | 


a State which was more moral or more re- ! 


alter the law in this respect, and no greater 
discredit could be thrown upon a man’s 
character, than by its being said, that he 


or morality during his life, and that he 
forward being callous to every tie 
upon his conscience. He thought, then, 
that there would be a greater reverence of 

ths if that bond upon men’s consciences 
were not too frequently used, 
existed between the 
oath and the word of a man it was a false 
distinction, founded upon false morality. 
Had there been any instances given in 
the oath of a Protestant and the 
affirmation of a Quaker had been con- 
trasted? There had not, and he thought, 
that when men were to be found who con- 
strued the direct command given them to 
ts aeons not at all,” as forbidding them to 
take an oath, the scruples which. they pos- 
sessed should be respe cted, at all events 
by the Protestant part of that House. 

Mr. Law said, that the hon. Member 
for Lambeth had particularly called upon 
him a state whether he had witnessed 
any difference between an affirmation and 
on sie in a court of justice. He had 
not come down with any particular case, 
but he begged to offer to the hon. Mem- 
House the experience of 


any distinction now 


} 
whic il 


ber and to the 





and that if 


Bae. 
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more than twenty years in different courts | suade men to feel conscientious scruples ? 


of justice, both for the administra hn ol Was tl Hou to t m they were 
ordinary and the crimi llaw. men of no great rehigiou uples, but 
safely say, that up to the ] t hour, | ¢ Id they not fi out mething or 
that tribunal upon which tl rtics ther which they felt dis to swear 


this country mainly depended—t] 4 lou ntroduced bills to 
safety of the country d nded upon | meet « s lik 4 micht find rae- 
which the prope tv, life, and Jibe ty of th 1 1 ts the se state- 
country cdepet . 
juries of the country uy to tl t : hevi ) Ly t would 
hour the juries Ol Ienetal had } } { t nort f } respect- 
the greatest respeet and venerat for le pa ( 1 He did not 
oath, an had Cc i ts in nee | lea { Lam 
He was quite satistied that cientious 


sire of popularity might nflucne | f tl " 

out of the iI > 

sure as the present, he wa Ire that t ic] t ne There 
2 ood sense of th ( ul 
ings of those wh dn stered Jusiice, | | Fes | ’ esac 


would bx I 1 to the pr \ | mea- 


lle had be } perpetually reminded . . i \ i ! C the 


juries im matte cifhieuity dou ! ' \ nu stra- 
tainty, that a particular witness or t to | led. 
a ! ] ] i ‘ ‘ ; ; 7 
into the box, had manifested ad a t m Ing a matter of 


tion to observe the formalities atteudant | hypocrisy to act a slivation of 
upon taking an oath. H | always | an oath 1 court ist he « sidered 
found, too, that the administration of a { tallt t' ! was barely 
oath, both to the witnesses and to thi u nt to v out th f public 
jury, was always attended with tl Dest | justice. \ experience more than 
effects; and, such being the ease, he, fi twe years convinced » that the im- 
one, was not prepared to diminish those | pr on the minds of honest and intel- 
sanctions under which justice was admi- | ligent juries, derived n the middling 


nistered. It had been said, what value! clas { y, was not aff ted by 


could be attached to the evidence of tl th liberal sent its of irreligion. They 
man who had ventured to state that, w! ( les t i this. He 


he was not sworn, which he would shrin! AS sua 1 that jurtres would attach 
from when he was? Now he had k u S f pr rty 


several instances where a witness ha 
reminded that he was upon his oath, al- | tatio that jurics would attach much 


th« ueh he had stated ex tiv the contrary to test »b on oath 


before ; he had known tmany instances | t to evider y n \ I t hat obli- 
where, upon being so remind 1 he ba TAtion HH | not t t <, however, 
admitted that what he had stated was | that thes ru! had been carried quite 
false. Every dav his experience convinced h al l Quaker had 


" . 1 


him that, however painful it 1 it be to | | beea consid rE. | stlv, as a 
extract testimony from a party whiel ral KCC} h ft , for their ob- 


would be hostile to his interests, yet t { fact tl 

influence of a oath was s Nn, that pat i t rt I: but th indulgence 
tics, when bound by it, t sitatinely | the Quakers 
rave evidence against themselves, } rl 1 rat too f n regard 


) ' } 1 j ! 1") } } 


they would not have done had it not EP ron SECIS a t extended it to 
for the oath. In his DI nb, the excep- | cas In wl in real objection existed. 
tions from taking 
too far, with respect to those who had | of those duties which he was 


| | Se ae ae 4° , ry 
oaths had been earns bie shou be dis rie e aischarge 


what he would eall elastie consciences, | called uy to ful lsew e, tf he did 
and who professed a disinclination to sub lec his e hy this bill 
mit themselves to an oath In courts of | would undermi he foundations of so- 
justice, Sueh ben thre ( e. Wa tl t bs urn the administration of 


House, by iis measures, to atlempt to pet [ | i itished he was speak 
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ing the language of the enlightened, of 
the educated, and of the conscientious 
middle classes in this country, when he 
affirmed that this bill was as much opposed 
to their feelings as to honesty, and that it 
was, in fact, a measure of unadulterated 
mischief. 

Dr. Lushington had listened to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Recorder 
with very great regret. It was not in that 
manner that measures affecting the con- 
sciences of large classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects ought to be discussed—and this 
was the first time in his political experience 
that he had heard the Quakers, the Mora- 
vians and the Separatists, spoken of as 
persons of elastic consciences. ‘Those 
sects might be mistaken iu their theological 
opinions, but in their moral conduct—in 
their obedience to every obligation, to 
honesty and good faith, they were most 


General 
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exemplary—and when it was attributed to | 


them by the hon. and learned Recorder 
that they were persons of elastic consciences 
—which meant a disregard of sacred 
obligation, which meant not being bound by 
moral duties and opinions of right or 
wrong—he knowing their  sacrifices— 
knowing their sufferings—knowing their 


long endurance for conscience-sake, was | 


bound to appeal to the House, and to the | 
country, whether the statement of the) 


hon. and learned Recorder not 
calumnious ? 
question before the House. How stood the 
law at present? A person refuses to take 
the oath. What is to bedone? Commit 
him. For what? For having a con- 
scientious scruple, which various Acts of 
Parliament had decided to be just and 
laudable in other classes of persons— 
scruples which might indeed be erroneous, 
but which he would not decide upon, as he 
would not, like the hon. and learned 
Recorder whom he could not accuse of 
tolerance—make himself a judge over the 
consciences of others. Well, the party 
was punished. But was the object at- 
tained? That object was to procure his 
evidence in the Court of Justice, and it 
was altogether frustrated by his refusal to 
take the oath. But, supposing that after 
having been committed, the person was to 
come back and express his willingness to 
take the oath, what would be thought of 
the conscientiousness of a person who first 
came into court saying that he had a con- 
scientious objection to take the oath, and 
shortly after said, ‘‘ There is such wonder- 


was 


Now, with regard to the | 





|opinion, go in 
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ful virtue in the authority of the tip-staff, 
that now I am willing to take the oath.” 
Why such a person would be taking the 
oath under duresse.—Even at tle present 
time, a person might take the oath in what 
form he liked; and he remembered an in- 
stance of a person of the Methodist per- 
suasion, who required to take the oath 
upor the Old Testament only, and was 
allowed to do so. And at the Queen’s 
trial, when the question as to the form of 
taking the oath was mooted, Lord Ten- 
terden said that a witness might be sworn 
in the manner most binding on his own 
conscience, and that it was impossible to 
vo further. But the noble and learned 
Lord added one further observation which 
had struck him very forcibly at the time, and 
had madea deep impression upon thousands 
since—that when a man was sworn, in 


| whatever form he impreeated Divine ven- 


gence on his head. This was felt so 
strongly in Scotland, that about fourteen 
years ago when the form of the oath was 
that the person knelt down and taking the 
Bible in his hands prayed God, that if he 
swore falsely, all the curses in that Book 
might fall upon him—it was represented 
to the then Lord Advocate, and he declared 
that he thought the objections reasonable, 
and altered the form. It would be the 
grossest impolicy, and most perfect injus- 
tice, to suppose that individuals might not 
remain good members of the Church of 
of England, because they dissented from 
some of its articles.—-A more dangerous 
doctrine never could be promulgated re- 
specting that Church, than that every man 
who partook in her communion—that 
every man who professed her doctrine, 
because he did not happen to coincide 
in one opinion, ought to be excluded from 
the pale of that Church; it would in his 
direct violation of the 
opinion of all the most celebrated divines 
since the times of the Reformation. The 
policy of the Church of England was not 
to thrust out of her pale, individuals who 
conformed to all her main points; but to 
make allowances for those differences which 
constantly would occur among honest and 
enlightened minds. ‘There were persons 
not belonging to those sects who seriously 
suffered from their conscientious feelings. 
He would give one instance, that of a 
gentleman residing in one of the midland 
counties, who having lost his sister, be- 
came entitled to 4,000/. He, however, 
would not take the oath, and paid the debts 
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out of his own pocket, and the property 
went to decay. There would be such 
cases—and was no remedy to be offered ? 
Independently ofthe question of the jurors’ 


{Fes. 22} 


| 
| 


obligation, to take an oath in fulfilling | 


many of the offices of life, was a great and 


serious objection. It was stated, that —_ | 


had a conscientious regard for oaths, or, in 
other words, that theyg ave conscientious 
verdicts according to their belief; but th 

it did not follow, that a change in this 
respect would prevent them from being 
honest men. He was aware that in the 
administration of justice they frequently 
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mitted, that it would be desirable to relieve 
conscientious scruples, and prevent the 
lity of such a striking and affecting 
case as that which had ‘ en mentioned by 
he hon. and learned Member near him. 


possil 





The question was, whether there were 
stronger counte objections on the 
lother side. H igreed with the op- 
ponents of the bill as to admit, that there 
were cases in which tl dishonest would 
shrink from perjury, but could they not 

ttach the same penalty to the making a 
| false affirmation as to perjury. He did 
not see, that the statement made by the 
learned Recorder, respe the observa- 


met with an utter disr¢ gard to truth. But | 


he further believed, that the main-stay with 
respect to the lower class of witnesses was 
not so much the oath they took, as the 
fear of the consequences if they were 
proved guilty of being forsworn. 

Mr, Shaw would s hortly state his reasons 
voting against the bill. With re spect 

juries, in cases of doubtful evidence 
hos would be disposed to lean to that 
party whose evidence had been given upon 


oath against that party whose evidence | 


had been given without that sanction. He 
had hack jurors express great objections 
to persons who had not taken an oath. 


Suppose the hon. and learned Gentleman | 


Opposite to be engaged as counsel in 


a cause, and that he had to cross-ex- | 


amine a witness, and it was put to 
him whether he would have the witness 
sworn, or let him give evidence on his 
bare assertion, how would he act? He 
had no doubt, that, looking to mankind in 
general, and partic ularly to the Irish pr 
ple, he would say, let him be sworn by all 
means. Hon. Gentlemen opposite said, 
that evidence might be lost, because they 
could not constrain a person to take an 
oath; but the question was, were they to 
endure that, rather than submit toa greater 
evil ? They could not meet every possible 
conscientious objection. Then it was said, 
let every person be sworn according to the 
form most binding on his conscience. ‘To 
that he agreed, but the question was, not 
about the form of the oath, but whether it 
should be dispensed with altogethe 
There might be a few who had these con- 
scientious scruples, which cases might be 
met by such legislation, but it was of the 
abuse of such a law that he was apprehen- 
sive; and if they were to legislate to 
meet these scruples, they would open a 
door to more unscrupulous persons. 
Viscount Morpeth said, it must be ad- 
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tion of juries, that certain witnesses had 
not taken an oath, was much in p' int. 
They naturally took notice, that a positive 
injunction of the law was not attended to, 


} 


and they considered the n¢ ole ct to be an 
evasion indicative of a desire to deceive. 


The same observation would apply, in not 
iffirmation, as it did 
now in not taking as lemn oath. Then 
they had the additional security which 
was provided by the preliminary formal 
person was to give 


making a solemn 


assurance which th 
of his conscientious repugnance to take an 
oath, and it would turn out, that such a 
formal assurance would not be given by 
conduct and 


not corr sp nd. He 


any persons whose general 

known opinions did 
was not prepared to say, that some of the 
| e bill might not require modi- 
fication; and the whole effect of it, he 
itemplated 
without some slight misgivings; but when 
| principle 


admitted, could not be « 


1 discussion was raised on 
of the bill, he felt constrainec » give his 
vote in a way in which it would afford 
ease to consciences. It might suit the 


hon, 1! | le irh d Gentleman ( pposite to 
call them elastic, but he contemplated 
conscientious scruples in a far ditferent 
licht, whether ¢ X presse d by Quakers, Mo- 
ravians, or Separatists, or any one else, 


who attached a more literal meaning than 


, , pee : 
he did toa positive precept of the New 


come toa very dit r ‘a con lasinn from 
that of the nobl Lord, yet he could not 


come to it without the same misgivings 
and doubts which the noble Lord experi- 
enced, but h is bound to decide be- 


tween t € 

cers of this measure, and he found the 

balance to be awainst the further progress 

of the bill. He thought his hon. and 
2E 
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learned Friend had been misunderstood 
when it was supposed he had applied the 
term ‘ elastic conscience” to the Quakers, 
Moravians, and Separatists. If he were 
correctly understood, he (Sir R. Peel) 
must disclaim all participation in that re- 
mark. So far as he had any connexion 
with them, either in a public or private 
capacity, he never found men more dis- 
posed to act upon the principle of Chris- 
tian and moral obligation than the classes 
to which his hon. Friend had alluded. 
3ut it had been assumed in the course of 
the debate, that they were about to place 
the members of the Church of England on 
precisely the same footing 
referred to. He contended they were not 
going to place the members of the Church 
of England on the same footing. The 
presumption was, that an individual who 
belonged to the sect either of the Quakers, 
Separatists, or Moravians, belonging to a 
sect, one of whose fundamental principles 
was an objection to an oath; but that 
was not the case with the members of the 
Church of England, and therefore it could 
not be said, that they were about to ex- 
tend to the members of the Church of 
England the same privileges as they would 
confer on other bodies. What was done 
in the case of the Separatist? Thev ex- 
empted him from the obligation of taking 
an oath, but on what grounds? They re- 
quired from him this declaration—* In the 
presence of Almighty God I solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly affirm and declare, 
that [ am a member of the sect called Se- 
paratists, and that the taking of any oath 
is contrary to my religious belief.” Did it 
stop there? No. The words were super- 
added—“ as wellas essentially opposed to 
the tenets of that sect.” They would not 
require that from a member of the Church 
of England, and therefore this bill was not 
placing the members of the Church of 
England on the same footing as the sects 
whose religious principles were funda- 
mentally opposed toit. His (Sir R. Peel’s) 
chief objection to the bill was this, that 
they could not stand on the foundation 
they were building. A great part of the 
argument against the existing system was 
founded on this, that there was no differ- 
ence between the obligation of an asser- 
tion and the obligation of an oath. Why, 
then, did they require a solemn aflirma- 
tion? What did they mean by a sclemn 
affirmation? Did they mean to super- 


add a religious sanction to an assertion ? 
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iin the word “ solemn” 
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If they did not, where was the distinction ? 
What was the nature of the religious 


sanction which they sought to apply to 
the word solemn? Suppose, as the hon, 
aud Jearned Gentleman had said, there 
should be a party who, referring to the 
word of God, found a prohibition against 
swearing at all—- why not respect that 
man? Why should you visit him with 
punishment because he acted according to 
hisconscience ? Suppose another man said, 
I find also in scripture an injunction, that 
my conversation shall be “ Yea, yea, nay, 
nay,” and that is all the declaration I 


| shall make, and you object to it as the con- 
as the classes | d 


gy ime from an oath, while 
you imply a dis- 
tinction between the assertions I am to 
make in court, and those [ am to make in 
ordinary transactions, | think you ought 
not to draw a distinction between degrees 
of veracity and credibility, and you ought 
not, by the use of the a —— 
affirmation,” to make it appear more bind- 
ing than the bare assertion of a man. I 
claim, therefore, to be relieved eos your 
solemn affirmation. I ask you to trust to 
my word—to permit me to quote the text 
which I think favours my construction. 
Vhat would they do with that man? 
Would they undertake to tell that man 
that his religious scruples were absurd and 
without foundation? If so, on —— pre- 
tence? Who were to be se judges how 
far the scruples of a man were to go? 
Would they, in case of his refusal to jit. 
mit to that form of affirmation, have him 
committed to the tipstaff? lad he not 
as much right to have his scruples, such 
as they were, regarded, as the man who 
conscientiously objected to an oath? If 
this bill were passed, they could not avoid 
going much further—to the extent that 
every man should give his evidence ina 
court of justice, or perform his duties as a 
juryman, under that sanction 
which he declared to be binding on his 
principles, or, perhaps, according to his 
eaprice. The bill required, before evidence 
was given, that there should be a declara- 
tion in lieu of an oath. Suppose this de- 
claration was omitted, what would be the 
effect where, perhaps, murder might be 
the subject of the tital? Tecan understand 
how, where a privilege is in question, 
under such circumstances such 2vidence 
could do no harm. But suppose a case 
in which the subject matter ts crime, 
where the giving the evidence is a duty, 


ition of rehevin 


words 


Spec ie S of 
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the omission would then become serious. 
I am afraid that at last the measure, 1! 
agreed to, must come to this, that no man 
need make any declaration whatever, ex- 
cept what he himself recognizes as bind- 
ing. Feeling, as I do on the one hand, 
the desire to relieve conscientious scruples, 
yet, on the other, weighing the balance of 
evil, the unwillingness there 1s to be ac- 
cessary to the taking away human life 
the one hand, and the fear on the part of 
juries to give verdicts against the accu: 
in such cases on the mere assertion ol 
witnesses on the other, he felt compelled, 
though he admitted reluctantly, to on 
his vote against this | 

Mr. Law explained, that he did 
suppose, that the noble 
imputed to him that application of tl 
term ‘‘ elastic conscience ”’ seriously, or in 
any other spirit than that of the amuse- 
ment of debate. If, however, th 
Lord had so misunderstood him, or if th 
House generally believed that he had 
applied the expression, he begged at once 
to withdraw it, and to say that he had noi 
used it in any disrespect to any sect what- 
ever, 

The Soltcttor-General could not con 


' } —— 
LOrd O} posite haa 


s( 


plain of the tone in which the right hon. 
Baronet had discussed this question, for 


he had stated it to be a question of thi 


balance of convenience and inconvenience, 
of which he conceived the inconvenienc 
to preponderate. In order to arrive at 
that conclusion, the House must conside: 


that he was driven to the necessity of 


pushing the question to the extreme-—: 
limit which he (the Solicitor-general) did 
not shrink from putting to the test. Hi 
was ready to admit, in the progress of 
society that there should be classes oft 
persons who had a conscientious scrupl 
in saying—* I solemnly atlirm so and so,” 
exactly the same principle which induced 
him now to sav, he would not put the in- 
dividual to his oath, would lead him to 
say, he would not put him to his affirma- 
tion. [Cheers.| He supposed hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite who cheered, meant to 
say that was absurd, but he saw nothing 
absurd in it. Why require an oath at all? 


Some people said, it was the only test of 


the truth of what a party had to say. Let 


{Frp. 22} 


him call the attention of the House to one | 


circumstance connected with this case, 
which would throw a great doubt on their 


sincerity who trusted so much to an oath. | 


It frequently happened that a witness had 


} 


| stated something which 


nied on oath. If this 
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he afterwards de- 
importance of an 


oath had any weight, they ought to say, 


Never mind, he onl iid it when not 
und san 1 of an oath ;” yet every- 
MaY KNEW thre case Was stablis ied acalust 
him when they could get him to contra- 
a on oa 1} an issertion which | had 
} ly d 2 what val P t| n, 
va the wu on t} it is not 
t th that gar S tion, but the 

V Of th) } cn it Was 
l t] umstances ] I 
t t | iid ask wh 
present ilt t wa novel ? 
{ i G 1 Must be 
I it It it hat w is 
I 182 when ad 11ion was 
stitute ! oa : tLAaKINGE On 
He did t think t House would gain 
I yine that ex mption should be 

\ to Quakers, Moravians, and Sepa- 
ratists, but not to individuals of other de- 
tio He thought the objection 
j t I I t h dil | I i L Was a most 
( l reason whi th bill shi uld fo be- 
fore a Committee. He felt the strongest 
conviction that the a shortly 
rrive when it would b ons lered 1 com- 
plete mockery to think more of an oath 
than a statement. He consi ed the pre 
judice in favour of an oath would be re- 
moved by time and education 

Mr. Pryme did why, because 
the Quakers adopted a peculiar phrase- 
ology, and held exclusive observances, 
hey should be entitled to a privilege from 

the members of the Church, who 
only d from the Church on the sub- 
rect of oath taki V lebarred. 
The Hon divided, on the question 
that t Speaker do leave the chair:— 
Aves N 125—Mapjority 32. 
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Duke, Sir J. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fenton, J. 

Finch, F. 

Fort, J. 

Gibson, T. 
Grattan, H. 
Greenaway, C. 
Hill, Lord A. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humphery, J. 
Hutton, R. 
Ingham, R. 
Johnson, General 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Leader, J. T, 
Lister, E. C. 
Lushington, C. 
Lushington, rt. hn. S. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Melgund, Lord 
Morpeth, Lord 
Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
O'Brien, C. 


O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, J. 
Pryme, G. 
Rice, E. R. 
Roche, E. B. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 
Smith, B. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Style, Sir C, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornley, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
White, A. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wyse, T. 
Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 
Hawes, B. 
Parker, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Captain 
Adare, Lord 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Baker, E. 
Barrington, Lord 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Blair, J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Bolling, W. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruce, Lord E, 
Bruges, W. H. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughs, H. N. 
Caleraft, J. H. 
Canning, rt. hn. Sir S. 
Cantilupe, Lord 
Chapman, A. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, Viscount 
Cole, hon. A. H. 
Compton, H. C. 
Copeland, Alderman 
Darby, G, 


Davenport, J. 
Dunbar, G. 
Dungannon, Lord 
Du Pre, G. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Egerton, W. 7 
Estcourt, T. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Fitzroy, hon. If. 
Fitzimon, N. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Godson, R. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Grant, hon. Colonel 
Grimsditch, T. 
Halford, H. 
Handley, H. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B, 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. Chas. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houstoun, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutt, W. 
Ingestrie, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R, H. 
Irton, S. 

James, Sir W. 
Jones, J. 
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Kirk, P. 

Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Liddel, hon. H. T. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Maclean, D. 
Marsland, T. 
Maxwell, hon. S. R. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morris, D. 

Noel, W. M. 
Norreys, Lord 


O'Neill, hon. J. B. R. 


Parker, M. 


Peel, right hon. Sir R, 


Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Planta, right hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Powerscourt, Lord 
Praed, W. M. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pusey, P. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R. 

sill Jost. 
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Rickford, W. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Rushout, G. 
Sharpe, General 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, V. 
Stormont, Lord 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. FE, 
Thomas, Colonel H. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Villiers, Lord 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, II. S. 
Walker, R. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Williams, R. 
Wood, T. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Hlolmes, W. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 25, 1839. 


MinxvuteEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord BArHAM, from 


Rutland County, by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from a place 
in Yorkshire, by the Marquess of Bute, from several 
places, and by Lord DaLuousiz, from three places, 
against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Marquess 
of BREADALBANE, from the Greenock Chamber of Com- 
merce, and from a great number of other places, for the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord WHarncLirre, from 
Barnsley (Yorkshire), against the Post-horse Duty.—By 
the Marquess of BREADALBANE, from a place in Perth- 
shire, for Church Extension. 


Poor Law (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
Bitxi.] Viscount Duncannon, in mov- 
ing the second reading of the Poor 
Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill, begged 
leave briefly to state the alterations made 
by it. The Act of last Session authorized 
the Poor Law Commissioners to unite as 
many townlands as they might think fit 
into one union for the relief of the poor. 
But as the boundaries of many townlands 
were not accurately known, and also as 
there were places where no townlands 
existed, it was provided by the present bill 
that all the provisions of the act of last 
Session which related to townlands should 
be construed to extend to every place in 
Ireland, whether known as a townland or 
not. ‘The act of last Session provided that 
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appeals should be made at the sessions of 


{Fes. 25} 
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the peace held in the presence of the as- | The Marquess of Normanby, in reference 


sistant-barrister; but as certain sessions 
of the peace were not held before assistant- 
barristers, it was by the present bill enacted, 
that appeals might be made to any general 
or quarter sessions held in the place where 
the cause of complaint might have arisen, 
although such sessions were not held in 
the presence of an assistant-barrister. 

The Duke of Wellinyton had no objec- 
tion to the bill, as the principle of the 
original measure was adhered to. 

Lord Brougham said, the last thing they 
did in the last Session was to pass the 
Irish Poor Law Act, and the first thing 
that was done in the present Session was 
to introduce a bill to alter and amend the 
former measure. Certainly he had never 
seen a bill more susceptible of extensive 
amendment than this. He approved of 
the 10th clause of the present Amendment 
Act, which gave their Lordships power to 
amend this Amendment Act. 
satisfied it would be necessary to amend 
this Amendment Act before the Session 
closed. 

The Earl of MWick/ow did not recollect 
one Act passed by the present Government 
that had not required an amendment act 


to a question which had been asked on a 
former occasion by a noble Earl (Charle- 
ville), stated, that he had no objection to 
produce further information with regard 


(to John Coghlan, an Irish prisoner, who 


had been sentenced to transportation, but 
being certified by the surgeon as unfit 


| for the voyage, had received a pardon. 


of the 


This was also the case with a man named 
Michael Bryan, who had been imprisoned 
for twelve mouths. There had been a 
very favourable report of that man’s con- 
duct, and it was upon the recommendation 
learned judge that the course had 
been adopted to which the noble Earl had 
alluded. 

The Earl of Charleville said, that Cogh- 
lan, after the commutation of his punish- 
ment, had been convicted of rape, although 


| they were told that he was not able to bear 
| the fatigue of transportation. 


He was | 


The Marquess of Normanby said, that 


jhe had acted upon the certificate of the 


surgeon in agreeing to the commutation of 
punishment. 
‘he Marquess of Westmeath wished to 


| know who the surgeon was that had given 


to be passed in the ensuing Session. He | 
| was the regular surgeon appointed to at- 


agreed in the propriety of introducing this 
bill. He approved of the 8th clause, which 
permitted the appeal to the quarter ses- 
sions, without the presence of the assistant- 
barrister, a principle which had been con- 
tended for last Session. The noble Vis- 
count at that time declared, that if the 
appeal to the quarter sessions were granted 
at all, it should be in the presence of the 
assistant-barrister; but he now saw the 
necessity of receding from that point. 

Lord Brougham said, when it was stated 
that all legislation was bungling, or at all 
events all the acts of the present Govern- 
ment, (of which he would not say a word), 
he must refer to the English Poor Law 
Act—an act of a much more extensive 
nature than the one now alluded to, but 
which had not required any amendment. 

Viscount Melbourne said, most acts of 
an extensive or important nature required 
amendment. With regard to the English 
Poor Law Act, he must however say, that 
the reason why no amendment had been 
introduced was not because none was re- 
quired, 

Bill read a second time, 





the certificate. 
The Marquess of Normanby said, that it 


tend the prison, and whose duty it was to 
report correctly. 

Lord Brougham considers d, that the 
present subject was one of the most serious 
nature, as it related to the administration 
of justice, He considered that the power 
of bestowing mercy was one of the highest 
functions in the country. It was peculiar 
to the constitution of this country that the 
prerogative of mercy was not a mere matter 
of caprice on the part of the Sovereign, 
that it was to be exercised under a solemn 
oath taken at the coronation; it was, 
therefore, a responsible public duty, and 
the advisers of the Crown could only re- 
commend the exercise of it where it was 
due, In his opinion, it was a most serious 
matter that a surgeon’s certificate should 
be taken as the ground for a commutation 
of punishment without further investiga- 
tion. He considered that the noble Mar- 
quess ought to have had further inquiries 
made into the certificate, as it was clear 
that at present it was contrary to the facts 
of the case. ‘There must be some gross 
contradictions and absurdities somewhere, 
and if no other noble Lord would adopt 
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the course, he should feel it to be his duty, 
to put the Government to the trouble of 
producing the certificate. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
now heard for the first time, that the 
Coghlan who had committed the rape, 
was the same identical Coghlan who had 
been previously discharged. 


The Earl of Charleville said, he was the | 


same person, and had been tried five times 
for different offences. 

Lord Brougham: It now appeared that, 
instead of a medical 


mendation to the Lord Lieutenant. He 
begged the attention of the noble Mar- 
quess to this—that it was upon the respon- 
sibility of a medical man that the whole of 
these commutations took place. Such a 
proceeding was most monstrous. 


employed by the Government, or called in 


accidentally, any sentence was to be com- | 


muted or altered, all he could say was, 


that no sentence need ever be passed. | 


They all knew how certificates were ob- 


tained—they were mere matters of opinion, | 
and they all had seen how they were pro- | 
cured and used in the other House of Par- | 


liament. They had seen hon. Members 
who were unable to attend Election Com- 
mittees, because it was inconvenient for 


them to turn round and vote a different | 
way from the manner in which they had | 


voted on a previous Committee. 
dica! certificate was very convenient, as it 
might turn the balance the other way, and 
seat a Member. That had occurred in 
his own knowledge. No medical man 
ought to have any power or authority to 
alter the sentence of the law. It should 


be matter of inquiry, and very grave in- | 


quiry. No such arrangement could take 
place in that country, nor was it recog- 


. . 7 . | 
nised in the English law, that upon the | 
recommendation or responsibility of a me- | 
dical man, a sentence of any sort could be | 


commuted. 
Lord Lyndhurst observed, that a me- 
dical certificate alone would not excuse 


the absence of a jaryman; for the party | 


making it was obliged to attend in court, 
give his evidence, and be subject to cross- 
examination. 


The Marquess of Normanby said, the | 


question with respect to the prisoner was, 
whether he was in a state of health to un- 
dergo a voyage to New South Wales. In 
such a case, it was always customary in 


{COMMONS} 


certificate from a} 
medical man, there must be also a recom- 


If upon | 
the responsibility of a medical man whether | 


A me- | 
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Ireland to attend to the medical certificate ; 
but, though he was not transported imme- 
diately, it did not necessarily follow that 
his sentence would be commuted. 

Lord Brougham would to-morrow move 
for the production of the medical certifi- 
cates. 

The Earl of Foden was sure that the 
gentry in Ireland would feel great satisfac- 
tion at the conversation which had taken 
place, for they attributed many of the 
evils with which that country was afflicted 
to the unlimited manner ia which the 
noble Marquess had thrown open the 
2 aols, 


Subject dropped. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, February 25, 1839. 


Minures.] Bills. Read a first time :—Metropolitan Po- 
lice Courts; Metropolitan Police Prisons; District Pri- 
sons ; Borough Watch Rates. 

elitions presented. By Messrs. Hoce, BLacksTtone, 
HopGEs, BKETHNELL, CHRISTOPHER, Hurt, ACLAND, 
Curve, Heatucorr, and by the Earl of DARLINGTON, 
| froma great number of places, against the Abolition of 
the Corn-laws.—By Messrs. KinnAinp, HopGson, and 
Hume, the Earl of Euston, and Sir G. STrRicKLAND, 
from a number of places, for the Abolition of the Corn- 
laws.—By Captain Pout, from Bedford, for a Uniform 
rate of Postage—By Mr. Rounp, from Maldon, for 
Amending the New Poor-law Act.—By Sir S. GLYNNE, 
from two places in Wales, against any transfer of Eccle- 
siastical Property from its present Holders.—By Mr, 
CHRISTOPHER, from several places, against any system of 


> 





National Education not founded on the Scriptures; also 
| for Protection to the Church in Canada.—By Captain Pr- 
CHELL, from a number of Licensed Victuallers, against 
their Liability to make good Loss of Property in their 
houses. By Mr. C. LusuinGron, from the Church-rate 
Abolition Society, for the Total Extinetion of Church- 
rates.—By the Arrorney-GENERAL, from Edinburgh 
Distillers, for Amending the Licensing system.—By Sir R. 


INGuLtis, from two Ecclesiastical Bodies in Oxford, against 
the Ecelesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill.—By Mr. 
BLarr, from places in Wigtonshire, and Mr. F. DuNDAs, 
from several places, for Chureh Extension in Seotland.— 
By Mr. F. DunpAs, from several places, for the Endow- 
ment of Schools. 


[NsuLtt vo Tue Brivisu Frac.) An 
hon. Member wished to ask the hon, Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
| whether the Admiralty had had any com- 
munication with Lieutenant Croke, relative 
| to the pilot taken out of the Express 
packet at Vera Cruz ? 

Mr, C. Hood could only repeat what 
he had before stated—namely, that the 
extract which he had read on a former 
evening, from the letier of Commodore 
Douglas, (who, as Lieutenant Croke’s su- 
perior, was the only proper medium of 
communication between that ofhicer and 
the Admiralty) contained all the informa- 
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tion which had yet been received. 
might, however, mention, that he 
seen a copy of a letter from Lieutenant 
Croke addressed by to the Britis 
consul at Vera Cruz, after the pilot ha 
been taken out of the packet, 
not alluded to that letter formerly, because 
it had not received throu 
regular and proper cl 


Vacating Seats— 


had 


him y 
{ 
out he had 


been gh 


hannel of communi- 
cation, 

Captain Pechel/ wished to be informed 
whether the Express packet had arrived 
In Eneland P 

Mr. C. Wood: Yes. 

Lord Ingestrie was not aware when hi 
last alluded to this subject, that the Kx- 


press packet had arrived in England, and 


he now wished to ask, why the Admiralty | 


had not obtained from Lieutenant Croke 
himself, an answer as to what had bec 


of the pilot taken out of the vessel. 


ome 


He 





also wished to 
din had, 


mistake of the Prince de 


immediately on discovering the 
de Joinville, given a 
satisfactory explanation of the circun 
stances to the lieutenant of the pat ket, O1 
whether that explanation was only made 
when Commodore Douglas arrived on the 
spot with the squadron under his com- 
mand. 
Mr. €. 
was, that there had been no correspond- 
ence on the subject beyond what he had 
read to the House on a 


s , ‘ , ‘ 
Wood said, what he had stated 


ormer evening, 


The letter written by the lieutenant of the | 
a Cruz | 


packet to the British consul at Ver 
had not been received through the proper 
medium of communication, as that letter 


{Frs. 25} 
He | 


snow whether Admiral Bau- 
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one. He had no wish to embarrass the 
matter as far it had reference to the 
question between this country and France 


as 
, 


and he would view itasa question between 


Lieutenant Croke and the Admiralty. 
He wished to know whether the Admiralty 
had sought and obtained any explanation 
| n | leutenant Cre ke ( who, as he knew, 
having served with him, was a_ brave and 
vallant officer) with respect to the pilot 
taken out of the packet. In his opinion, 


the heutenant of the packet ought to have 
t n the Prince de Joinville, or any 
{ pers overboard who attempted 
» take a man ont of his sl p. 
Mr. C. Wood said, he had only to repeat 
for the third time that night, that the 


\dmiralty had received, through Captain 
Plumridgze, a copy of a letter from Lieu- 
d LO the ( | at 


il Onsuli 
explanation of the transac- 


tenant Croke, address 
Vera Cruz, in 


tron 
Lord /ngestrie said, he wished to know 
whether any written apology or explana- 
tion had been received from Admiral Bau- 
in before the arrival of Commodore 
Douglas’s squadron; or whether any 


rotiations were going on in reference to 


i this su lect ¢ 


ought to have been addressed to Commo- | 


dore Douglas, whose duty it would tl 


en | an 


have been to have laid it before the Admi- | 


circumstances, he 


ided to that 


¢ 


former evening, and he must 


ralty. Under these 
had not more particularly all 
letter on a 
say, that while their information was so 
imperfect, the matter ought not to be agi- 
tated in the manner it had been. C 
modore Douglas had stated, that he 
received a satisfactory explanation from 
the French Ad he thoug 


miral, and ne 
until they had received fuller i 
from that officer the 
Ought not to agitate a question of this 
re Douglas stated, 


House of Commons 


mode 
that on the day he arrived at Vera Cruz, 
Admiral Baudin had given t) 
factory explanation. 

Captain Pechell said, the next qui 
he should ask would be a very distinct 


description. Con 
1e most satis- 


nt 


stion 


AT 
wif, 


C.K 


1 ) 
before, and he 


d re plie d, that he had stated 
now repeated again, that he 
son to believe, from a private letter 
1, that the next 


which 1 id been recelvea, 
despatches from Commodore Douglas 


would bring a much more detailed account 
of t transaction than the short notice 
which had already arrived. Hehad stated 
that this was the only communication 
on the subject which had been yet received, 
ind he thought it did not become his 
ioble Friend, or the House, to press the 
matter further at pre s¢ it 

s ect drop} ad. 

Vacatine Sears.—Mr. Wywy.] Mi 
W Wynn said, it would be remem- 


bered that on Thursday night last the at- 


tention of the house was called by the 
| and learned member for Chester to 
the circumstances under which his re-ap- 


pointment to the office of steward of the 
oe c 
lordship of Denbigh had taken place. 
He then gave an explanation which he 
} 


ht was sufficiently satisfactory to the 
But he had since understood, that 
the hon. member was disposed to ask for 
ex the and 
en in certain publications and 


further imination imto case, 


having also: 


newspapers that doubts had been thrown 
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upon it, he thought it fitter, as in all cases 
whereon doubts were suggested, to call for 
the opinion of the House. He should, 
therefore, in accordance with the estab- 
lished usage, do so, deeming it to be the 
most convenient course to leave the case 
in the hands of the House, and to with- 
draw himself from it for the present. 

The right hon. gentleman withdrew. 

Mr. J. Jervis said, it certainly had been 
his intention to give notice of a motion 
for a committee on Thursday next; but 
when he came into the house it was inti- 
mated to him by a friend of the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s intention to request the opinion 
of the House on his particular case. The 
right hon. gentleman had not varied the 
facts at all; however, after what had 
passed, if the House entertained any 
doubts, an inquiry should take place. 
It was a question relating to the accept- 
ance of office, and for that reason one re- 
quiring examination. He should, therefore, 
move the re-appointment of the same com- 
mittee which sat on Mr. Harvey's case, 
with the exception of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, for whose name he would substi- 
tute that of the right hon. baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) opposite, if ne would consent to serve. 
If it suited the convenience of the House, 
he would make his motion at once. The 
hon. member accordingly then moved, 
‘* That the papers relating to the appoint- 
ment of the right hon. C. W. Wynn, to 
the office of the steward of the lordship of 
Denbigh be referred to a select committee, 
and that they be directed to report their 

opinion whether Mr. Wynn has vacated 
his seat by his acce ptance of the said 
office.” The form of the motion was the 
same as that used in the case of Mr. Har- 
vey, and he should also move the same 
names, substituting Sir R. Peel for 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

The Speaker observed, that it was the 
practice to give notice of all the names 
proposed to be appointed on a select com- 
mittee. It was for the House, however, 


to say whether, this being in the nature of 


a question of privilege, the practice should 
be dispensed with. 

Sir R. Peel said, that when he heard 
the hon. Gentleman, the member for Kil- 
kenny, the other night, give rather a mys- 
terious intimation that there were other 
cases, which, if the same rule of justice 
were applied, would disentitle the parties 
concerned to a seat in Parliament, he then 


that of 
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said, in perfect sincerity, “ Name the cases. 
and I shall be prepared to support pre- 
cisely the same course as that taken with 
respect to the case of Mr. Harvey, and to 
deal out the same measure of justice as was 
done in that case.” He of course expected 
that the same primd facie case should 
be made out, and that it would not be 
deemed sufficient that the question should 
rest upon a mere acceptance of office; but 
that if a real case could be made out, then 
a committee of inquiry should be ap- 
pointed. The hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed in few words the course which he 
intended to pursue, and he (Sir R. Peel) 
was perfectly prepared to follow that course. 
He thought it right to appoint, as nearly 
as possible, the same committee that de- 
termined the case of Mr. Harvey; they 
had had their attention recently directed 
to the subject, and it was a committee 
which when named carried on its face a 
fairness of nomination as to parties that 
was entirely satisfactory to the House. 
The hon. Gentleman had proposed that he 
should fill up the vacancy made by the re- 
tirement of his right hon. Friend, to which 
he should have had no objection but that 
he had declined to serve on the other 
committee, and if he consented to this it 
might be supposed that he attached more 
importance to one case than to the other. 
Besides, he had not refused to serve on 
the other committee from any party feel- 
ing, but because he was then closely oc- 
cupied, as he had been that day for five or 
six hours, in preparing a bill for amending 
the jurisdiction in controverted elections. 
He, therefore, begged to propose, in the 
place of his right hon, F riend, the name of 
Sir Thomas Freemantle. 

Mr. Jervis would consult the feeling of 
the House as to whether he should move the 
appointinent of the committee at once, or 
give the names in, and move the nomina- 
tion to-morrow. 

The Speaker said, it was for the House 
to decide, whether, as in the case of Mr. 
Harvey, notice should be given in, or 
whether the rule should be dispensed with. 

Lord J. Russell thought, the more 
regular course would be to nominate the 
committtee to-morrow. 


Committee to be named on the following 
day. 
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Second reading of the Ecclesiastical Duties ; difference of opinion, agreed in recommend- 


and Revenues Bill being read, 


| 


Lord J. Russell moved, that the Clerk at | 


the Table do read certain extracts from Ad- 
dresses in answer to Speeches from the 
Throne, relating to Ecclesiastical Reform. 
The Clerk having read the following 
passage from the Address of the Commons 


| 


ing to the House the consideration of this 
important subject. In addition to those 
who had held high office in the State, the 
recommendation which had been made by 


| the Church Commission had likewise re- 


: : . aes ( 

in answer to the Speech from the Throne, 
might say, therefore, that with these re- 

' commendations, the bill eame before the 


at the opening of the Session of 1833 :— 


“ Our attention will also be directed to the 
state of the Church, more particularly as re- 
gards its temporalities and the maintenance of 
the clergy; that we are aware of the 
plaints which have arisen from the collection 
of tithes, and that in any change of system 
which may in consequence appear to be ne- 
cessary we shall be anxious, without diminish 
ing the means of maintaining the established 
clergy in respectability and usefulness, to pre- 
vent the collision of interests and the conse- 
quent disagreement and dissatisfaction which 
have too frequently prevailed between thi 
ministers of the Church and the parishioners : 
we shall also be ready to consider what reme- 
dies may be applied for the correction of 
knowledged abuses, and whether the revenues 
of the Church may not admit of a more equit- 
able and judicious distribution,” &c. 


Lord J. Russell said, he would move, | 


that the passages in subsequent Addresses 


be entered as read ; and in moving the Se- 


cond reading of the Ecclesiastical Duties | 


and Revenues Bill, said he had asked the | 
Clerk at the table to read several extracts | 


from the Addresses agreed to by the House | 


in answer to royal Speeches from the Throne 


| 


made during past years, because he wished 


to point out to the House, before it entered 


into the consideration of this important bill, | 


that measures for Church reform had been 
under the consideration of different Govern- 


ments ; that they were first proposed by the | 


Administration of Earl Grey; that then, 


after the appointment of the [Ecclesiastical | 


| ereat scandal to the Church; 


Commission, they were subsequently no- | 
ticed in the Speech made by the advice of | 
Sir R. Peel during his Administration ; | 
and, lastly, that it had been before this | 
Session, and likewise in the present year, | 


recommended to the attention of Parlia- 
ment by the Administration of her Majesty. 
He wished to point out these recommenda- 
tions to the House, because he thought that 
in several discussions which had lately taken 
place, it seemed to be doubted whether 
measures for rendering more efficient the 
Established Church had met with the re- 
commendations of so many persons holding 
high situations in the Government of the 
country, who had, as it were, without any 


———————— 


ceived the sanction of the two Archbishops, 
the Bishop of London, and two other es- 
teemed prelates of the Church; and he 


House with as great authority, both poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical, as any measure that 
id ever been recommended to the House ; 
and, p rhaps, with greater authority than 
ny. but, as this subject had been much 
ssed in the beginning of the present 
ear, he felt that it might be useful to take 
some retrospect of what had been done upon 
the various subjects thus recommended to 
he attention of One of the 
evils which was considered the most pro- 
minent in connexion with this subject, and 
which was pointed out by every writer on 
the subject, as well as by many who took 
art in political life, was the great in- 
lity revenues of the bishops. 
When in the year (833 these measures 
recommended to Parliament, 
there was the bishopric of Durham, with 
nore than 20,000/. a-year, and another 
11,000/. a-year, another 
with 9O00/., or at most with 1,200/. a-year ; 
tochester with 1,500/., and Exeter, Here- 
ford, and some others, with between 2,000/. 
y. In consequence of 
ity and the inadequacy of the 


T 1 
Parliament. 


ishoprie with 


ind 3,000/. a-year only. 
HS inequal 
; sees, numerous benefices 
ind dignities had been attached in com- 
mendam to the revenues of those bishops 
who held the small dioceses. This prac- 
tice, undoubtedly was considered a very 
it was un-« 
doubtedly considered that those who held 
these appointments had their time fully 
oct upl¢ d in their bishopric 5, and were there. 
fore unable to attend to the duties of their 
benefices or other dignities of a prebendal 
nature. Therefore one of the first mea. 
sures of Church reform recommended by a 
Government which preceded the present, 
went to provide that some of the revenues 
should be applied to another to make up 
the income, so that neither should there be 
a great excess of income on the part of some 
bishoprics, nor a deficiency of imcome on 
the part of others. In consequence of this, 
the see of Durham has been reduced to the 
income of 8,000/., and the surplus revenue 
of the diocese above that amount had been 


revenues of some 





j 
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:| 
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applied to other sees. 
to which the attention of Parliament was 
directed, had reference to the much-litigated 
subject of tithes. The revenues of the 
clergy in tithes was a matter which ex- 
posed them to constant disputes and quar- 
rels with their parishioners; the system 
made their incomes extremely uncertain : it 
caused their stipends to be less, according to 
the kindness and indulgence of the incum- 
bents in remitting their tithes; and it 
caused those incomes to rise according to 
the strictness with which the incumbents 
exacted their rights. A bill had accord- 
ingly been passed through Parliament to 
deal with that most important subject, and 
the Commission, which had now been in 
operation more than two years and a-half, 
had already confirmed 2,190 agreements, 


giving an income to the holders of tithes of 


about 750,000/. He would not insist on 
any calculation with regard to the amount 
of income thereby secured to the clergy, 
but what he did insist upon was this, that 
the clergy, by this method, were receiving 
an income which was now far more certain 
than formerly, and which was greater in a 
number of instances. It could not then 
be said, that this had worked any money 
disadvantage to the clergy; for though it 
disarmed them of their right to press on 
the agriculture of the country, and to take 
the tenth of the production of the land, 
still they received a certain income without 
dispute or quarrel, and for the present 
those incomes had been, he repeated, aug- 
mented in numerous instances. The next 
measure recommended, not by the Govern- 
ment alone, but by the Government in 
connexion with the Church Commission, 
was the bill of last year with respect to 
pluralities and non-residence, which went 
to remedy one of the most crying evils of 
the former state of things. 





if anv body 
would consult the book called the Clerical 
Guide for the year 1836, he would see the 
names of a great many persons holding 
together more than one dignity and living 
—in short, that a great number held no 
less than five different preferments in the 
Church ; a still greater number held more 
than four ; and a very great number held 
three preferments in the Church. —Accord- 
ing to the Act passed last year, this abuse 
was remedied, and it was enacted, that in 
certain cases no clergyman should hold two 
livings, or more than one cathedral prefer- 
ment with a living; and there was, in 
that measure, this further restriction, that 
no clergyman could hold two benefices 
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which were distant from each other more 
than ten miles, or if his amount of income 
exceeded 1,000/., then he was incapable of 
holding those two livings together. There 
were various other provisions, some of them 
most important, in that bill—provisions for 
uniting small livings—for disuniting in- 
convenient unions, and for building glebe- 
houses ; in short, that bill niade very great 
alterations in the rules with regard to ex- 
emption from residence, and also with re- 
spect to the holding of pluralities. These, 
then, were the measures which hitherto 
had been introduced and passed through 
Parliament, and, considering the very great 


outery which lad been made upon the sub- 


‘et, he thought it could hardly be denied 
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i 
J 
that these measures, instead of diminishing, 


had augmented the revenues and influence 
of the clergy ; they had not restrained any 
of their proper privileges, but had only 
restrained abuses — they had not been a 
source of weakness, but of strength to the 
Church, to which in no way had they been 
He came then to the measure 

House, a measure 
ffecting cathedral dignities, aud proposing 
the means by which very small livings 
might be increased, and additional incomes 
provided for the clergy in populous towns 
and places where at present there were 
neither churches nor incumbents. The 
calculations of the Church Commissioners 
were, supposing that certain livings should 
be raised amount not very extrava- 
gant, but raising those of 300/. a-year 
(which were under 2,000 livings) by 150/., 
and also supposing that the stipends of 
parishes containing a population of 10,000 
were raised to 400/—that a sum of 
145,195/. would be required, and that sup- 
posing, Instead of 400/., those who had 
these large livings only had S00/. per an- 
num, still 130,495. would be requisite. 
The report of the Church Commissioners 
stated, that a great number of parishes in 
London and the York and 
Chester were without spiritual instruction, 
and it was on these grounds that the Com- 
missioners into consideration the 
means by which these great evils might in 
some respects be remedied. It did not, 
however, appear to them certainly, nor did 
it appear to any who had objected to their 
plans, that it would be practicable for Par- 
liament to give any large sum out of the 
revenues of the State, as the University of 
Oxford had prayed, in order to supply the 
existing deficiency of religious instruction. 
He thought, if such a grant were asked, 
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the spirit of Parliament and particularly 
of that House would have said, ‘‘ Before 
we augment out of the funds of the public 
any of the small livings—before we 
new incomes and we 
see whether there is any part of the 
dour of the Church which is superfluous 
whether or not some of the incomes of th 
clergy are unnecessary.” — Proceeding on 
their own vie w, the Chur 

had examined sites the state of the cat] 
dral 
found 


open 
i 


new benefices, must 


splen- 


i Commission 


foundations In this coun 
that t] the old fow 


itry, thev had 


Ose ON 


the canons not residentiary, had in fact no 
duties to perform, or held the prefermeut 
generally on the performance of the dut: 
of preaching one sermon in a year, or some 
other similar duty. ‘There were un 
many others whose attendance at the ca- 


thedral though constant, did not seem 
necessary for the performance of the duties 
of the Church. The Church 


therefore, considered whether thev 


those thines which we 


ers, 
could provide 


cessary for the cathedral service, and for 
the due reward of clereymen ( »] 
and distinguished piety by prefer ts 
under the Crown, and at the san 


secure a fund which might be available to 


supply the spiritual wants of the country 
They unanimously agreed, that it w 
be sufficient ~ have a dean and for } 

bends attached to each cathedral; that by 


- 


means of those clergymen and four canons 
the cathedral 

} af” 
regularly performed; that 


ments would supply a sufficient nu 


rvice 1) 


rewards, and that the rest of the reve 
might properly be apphed to tl! m 


pressing wants of the Church 
seen nothing in the objections made to th 
scheme, and which had been publi 
pamphlets, or reports 
induced him to alter the opinion which hi 
as a Member of the Commission, h 


of speeches, whi 


to. It was true, that there might be s 
cases of hardship arising from this pro} 
change, particularly in Wales, but alto- 


gether he did not think there was my mi 
by which the object could be better aceom 
plished than the one proposed. He had al- 
ready stated, that it would be impracticable 
to ask Parliament for 
of the funds of the Church until the ques- 
tion of cathedral preferments was examined 
into, and any surplus they afford to 
Spare was ascertained. ‘There was, indeed, 
another mode which might have been pro 
posed, and which 
report of the Commissioners to have been 


any great increas 


could 


: : 
the first 


seemed from 
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it mode consisted rather in 
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only whence they arose, 


and ot 


of th ir appli tion to other 
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namely, 300/. per annum, and the total 
produce from the fund proposed to be raised 
by this bill would be 134,251/, and, there- 
fore, there would be means from that fund 
of gradually supplying the pressing wants 
of the Church. There were other wants 
in the cases of benefices in private patron- 
age, and of large towns with immense 
populations forming but one parish. For 
these wants, however, the present plan did 
not provide; but he thought that when 
these exertions on the part of the Church— 
these sacrifices made by those who had the 
patronage, both lay and ecclesiastical, were 
seen, that there would be great excrtions 
made by the people at large, as, indeed, 
had already been seen, and that those 
wants would, to a considerable extent, be 
thus supplied. It was well known, for 
instance, his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Byng), had, in one year 
given 2,000/. to the general fund for the 
erection of churches, besides contributing 
between 4,000/. and 5,000/. previously 
given towards the erection of different 
churches. There were, besides, great num- 
bers of persons who had subscribed in pro- 
portion to the wants arising from increase 
of population, but he certainly thought 
that if the Church had said, as it was pro- 
posed by the University of Oxford to say, 
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—‘‘ We will keep up every establishment | 
in the Church; we will keep up twenty 
prebendaries in one place, and fifteen or | 
sixteen in another-—-in short, we will 
maintain all the sinecures,” then it would 
be hopeless to expect that private indivi- 
duals would make any eflorts, or that these 
benefits from voluntary contributions ever 
would arise. With respect to various 
objections which had been made to this 
bill, he certainly did not think it necessary 
to enter into them, although when they 
were specifically stated in the House, he 
should be ready to meet them. There was 
one objection which had been made, but 
which he felt it would be impossible to | 
raise now in any consistency with the Acts | 
of Parliament affecting the Church of the 
country. It was said by some persons that 
Parliament ought not to deal with this 
matter at all, or in any way to interfere 
with the revenue of the Church. He 
believed such a course would be totally 
inconsistent with all legislation from the 
time of Henry 8th to the present day. 
There had constantly been such a connexion 
between the Church and the State, that 
while the State held an influence over the 
Church, Parliament had from time to time 
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interfered in the regulation of the affairs 
and of the revenues of the Church. There 
were no doubt other objections stated by the 
members of chapters to any diminution of 
their number, but on examining their state- 
ment, it would be found, that what they 
describe as chapters, were not the chapters 
which now exist. They said, that the 
chapter was a council to the Bishop, but 
he did not,believe, that for upwards of a 
hundred years any bishop had used them 
as his council. ‘There was also another 
suggestion contained in one of the pamph- 
lets which had been published on this sub- 


and Revenues Bill. 


ject—that the persons holding stalls in ca- 


thedrals might go round all the parishes in 
the diocese, and that the people would be 
glad to hear from one of the dignitaries of 
the Church, a confirmation of those doc. 
trines which they were accustomed to hear 
from their own parish minister. He owned 
that he did not think this was ever done 
at present, or if done, he could not 
think such «a practice would — either 
be agreeable to the incumbent, or that 
dignitaries would be justified in asking 
incumbents of parishes to give up their 
pulpits to their use. He did not know, that 
now, in moving the second reading of this 
bill, he need go any further into the subject ; 
he had stated the outline and principles of 
the bill: but not those particulars which 
formed the details of the bill. The prin- 
ciple of the bill was to leave the cathedral 
establishments in what the Church Com< 
missioners, including the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and other Prelates, 
considered an eflicient form, and at the 
same time, to procure a considerable sum 
for the supply of those spiritual wants now 
felt in populous districts of the country. 
As it was a reform, which, as he thought, 
would tend to increase the affections of the 


| people towards the Church establishment ~ 


as he believed the ministers of the Church 
would not lose by it anything really of use 
to them, but would gain much by the ex. 
ample that the Church did not wish to 
retain anything at all useless, he trusted the 
House would have no difficulty in giving 
its assent to this bill. Certainly, if he 
were to consider only the interference with 
the patronage of the Crown and the patron- 
age of the Bishops in their respective sees, 
he should not have proposed any scheme of 
this kind. The sacrifice made by the 


Crown, was to the extent of 50,000/. per 
annum, patronage, and there was a still 
greater sacrifice made on the part of the 


Bishops, but he did not propose this bill 
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with a view to promote the interests either 
of the Crown or the heads of the Church, | 
but with the view of increasing the effici- | 
ency of the Church Establishment, and of | 
adding to its usefulness. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the second reading of | 
the bill. 

Sir R. Inglis observed, that the noble 
Lord having stated all the measures which 
had been recommended by the Church | 
Commissioners, it was not necessary for 
him to follow the noble Lord through any 
details of the measures on which the sanction | 
of Parliament had been obtained. It was 
enough for him to state, that if the present 
bill had the merit of consistency with 
former bills, it would not be redeemed in 
his eyes, nor would it be less objectionabl 
to the people. His noble Friend had be- 
gun with an admission of the great amount | 
of spiritual destitution which prevailed and 
of the duty of providing for this destitution 
by every means which came legitimately | 
within the power of the Legislature. This 
destitution his noble Friend had properly | 
stated to prevail throughout large tracts of | 
the country, and particulariy in the manu- | 
facturing districts. To the proposition, 
that it was quite requisite to provide for 
this lamentable amount of spiritual destitu- 
tion, he readily assented. Surely, however, 
he might admit the existence of temporal 
destitution in the parish of St. Giles with- | 
out thereby justifying or approving thi 
specific measures which might be proposed 
for its alleviation, and precisely in that 
spirit he would proceed to consider the 
propriety of administering relief to that 
spiritual destitution, the existence of which 
was so much to be lamented, having refer- 
ence to the propriety, nay, further, he 
would say to the legality of the measures 
proposed. Would it, for instance, be con- 
sidered justifiable that for the sake of reliev- 
ing the temporal destitution in St. Giles’s, 
the noble Lord should levy contributions 
from all the large neighbouring parishes ? 
And upon the same principle, he would 
ask, whether, because spiritual destitution 
pervaded the manufacturing districts, the 
cathedral property throughout the country 
should be alienated, not only without the 
consent of those who held it, but without 
even the imputation of any crime, or an 
allegation that any serious misappropriation 
had taken place? Were they, without, at 
all events, the slightest proof of any such 
misappropriation, to be utterly deprived of 
the control of that property? He had 
always most strenuously objected to 
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this, which he called a confiscation of 
property, but to which the Church Commis- 
sioners applied the more courteous epithet 
of a re-distribution. He thought he could 
see some elder sons around and before him 
who, although they did not deny the com. 
parative destitution of their younger bro- 
thers, would be very slow, indeed, to give 
their assent to a similar re-distribution of 
their property, and would be very apt to 
term 1 He never for a 
moment, disputed the existence of a very 
amount indeed of spiritual destitu- 
tion; on the contrary, he asserted it, and 
was most desirous to see it legitimately 
provided for; but he denied the justice of 
taking from the chapter of Durham to give 
to that of Excter, or from Exeter to give 
to Chichester. He maintained, that such 
a re-distribution amounted to a virtual con- 
The proposed bill was inconsist- 
the original intention which was 
stated upon the appointment of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. Three objects were 
stated. The first was, that the fullest con- 
sideration should be forthwith given to the 
state of the several dioceses throughout 
England and Wales, with reference to the 
amount of revenues, the more equal distri- 
bution of episcopal jurisdiction, and also 
the more equal division of benefices and of 
the cure of souls. This object had been 
met by what he thought was a great sacri- 
fice of principle by the which had 
passed through that House three years ago. 
The third object was to provide in an 


especial manner for the cure of souls, with 


it a confiscation. 


ae 
Lara 


fiscation. 


bill 


a particular reference to the residence of 
clergy within the limits of their re- 
This object would be 


ne 
the 


spective benefices. 

attained in a great degree by the measure 
which had been introduced by his noble 
Friend last vear. But when his noble 


Friend now introduced a bill for the better 
distribution of ecclesiastical revenues, how 
could his noble Friend reconcile the provi- 
sions of that bill with the second of the 
three objects which had been stated upon 
the appointment of the Ecclesiastical Come 
missioners? That object was to take into 
consideration the state of the existing 
churches in England and Wales, ‘* with a 
view to provide such means as might ren- 
der them most conducive to the efficiency 
of the Established Church.” He maine 
tained that it was not to conduce to the 
efficiency of the Established Church to 
deprive the clergy of their incomes and re- 
partition them in the manner proposed. 
But how were they to render the chapters 
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more efficient? Why, if they pleased, by 
making them endowed schools of theology, 


t 


| 


. ' 
or by applying them to any other purpose | 


which was not inconsistent with the ob- 
jects for which they were founded. In 
reference to the destitution to which his 


noble Friend had adverted, he would say, | 


that it was the urgent duty of all the 
friends of the Church to meet that destitu- 
tion by every legitimate means in their 
power. His noble Friend had adverted to 
a passage in the petition from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, applying for a grant of 
money, as the most effectual means of pro- 
viding a remedy for this destitution. His 
noble Friend seemed to think, that this 
prayer was hopeless. If it were necessary 
to make such a call, and if the noble Lord 
were to shrink from the responsibility, he 
would not hesitate to make it himself, re- 
lying on the good sense and religious feel 
ings of the people of England. Surely, it 
yas not forgotten how, in the midst of the 
most expensive war in which this country 
had ever been engaged, a very large annual 


sum had been voted, almost unanimously— | 
adopted, certainly, with the concurrence of | 


the great body, not only of that House, but 
the country at large—for this very purpose. 
Was he to despair, that the nation would 
return to a sense of its duty, because, for 
some time past, what he might term a 
temporary insanity, had prevailed with re- 
gard to the Church? He had always been 
convinced, that there was an essential iden- 
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ways held the property of the cathedral of 
Durham to be as sacred and secure from 
any invasion in the shape of re-distribution 
as the property of the Earl of Durham. 
He held, that the chapters with which this 
bill proposed to deal, formed a congeries of 
corporate bodies—that every one of those 
bodies was as essentially entitled to the en- 


joyment and exercise of its own independ- 


ent rights—he did not now, for a moment, 
confound corporate rights with those of in- 
dividuals—as the municipal corporations 
were entitled to the privilege of independ- 
ently asserting theirs; and that the rights 
of the chapter of Exeter were as essentially 
distinct from those of the chapter of Dur- 
ham as the rights of the corporation of 
Liverpool were from those of the city of 
London. Was it clear, that by diminish- 
ing the number of the dignitaries of the 
Church, they would not be depriving the 
Church of that large annual accession of 
persons whose emolument as well as dig- 
nity might be some attraction to induce 
them to enter it ; and whose parents, not 
having any very strong sense of religion in 
their own hearts, might hesitate to send 
their children to a calling so clipped of its 


just and reasonable provisions for their 


| 


| ments of 


' no doubt, 


temporal maintenance ? There could be 
that some of the brightest orna- 
the Church would never have 


‘ been sent into the Church by their parents, 


tity of principle in all corporate property, | 


whether it was vested in lay or spiritual 
persons. 
tinction whatever between the custos, minor 
canons, and vicars choral of the cathedral of 
Hereford, on the one hand, and the corpo- 
ration of London on the other. If they 
were prepared to take from tlic city of Lon- 
don a portion of its property, and allocate 
it to the uses of the corporation of Liver- 
pool, then, and not till then, would he 
consider them at liberty to meddle with the 
preperty of the cathedral of Hereford. If 
they agreed, that they were at liberty to 
appropriate the dock duties of Liverpool to 


For his part, he could see no dis. | 


if they had no reason to expect that they 
should be enabled to rise beyond that mo- 
dicum of income which was now proposed. 
Was the noble Lord aware, that a very 
large proportion indeed of independent in- 
come was introduced annually into the 


Church? The aggregate income of the 


| Church, notwithstanding all the exaggera- 
| tions which had gone forth upon this sub- 


| ject, 


was stated now upon incontestible 
authority to be not more than 3,300,0001. ; 


| and the probability was, that the independ- 
/ent private property introduced into the 


the uses of the corporation of Bristol, then, | 


and not till then, would he admit that they 


were at liberty to allocate the revenues of 
the chapter of Durham to the relief of any 
of the poorer districts in Wales. Therefore 
it was that, admitting the property of the 
Church to be not exactly received in the 
same way, or to be so entirely under its 


control as was the property of the Dukes of 


Norfolk and Northumberland, he had al- 





Church, was not less in amount. All the 
property thus introduced went to the main- 
tenance of those charities by which the 
clergy had so endeared themselves to the 
people, of whose interest and affection they 
had become very generally the objects. In 
one chapter, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, within the last thirty-six years, 
there had been allocated to the relief of 
the poor livings in their gift, the sum of 
14,0007. He knew another chapter, by 
which the sum of 15,000/. had been simi- 
larly allocated. All this had passed through 
the Commissioners for Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
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A sum, in short, of not less than 50,000/. | partiality of wrong, nor the | which thei 
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Church would be entirely cu 
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upon which he would not rely solely, and 
irrespectively of others. Whenever the 
State, or rather the power of the Govern- 
ment, interfered with the Church, it had 
proved detrimental to the Church. The 
Crown, for instance, had taken away the 
broad lands of the chapters, and compelled 
them to take tithes ; and it was rather too 
hard, when the Government had created 
an evil, to turn round upon those to whom 
they had done the wrong, and oblige them 
to surrender their claim to that very pro- 
perty which had been given them in place 
of those broad lands. There was one ob- 
servation made by the noble Lord in the 
course of his speech, upon which he wished 
to make one or two remarks. ‘The noble 
Lord stated, that the Crown would give 
up a considerable portion of its patronage. 
Now, that he looked upon as a great evil. 
There was a time when a diminution of 
patronage in the Crown might have been 
necessary, but the time would come, and 
it had, perhaps, already arrived, when the 
influence of the Crown, so far from being 
too great, ought rather to be increased. 
He was of opinion, that any measure by 
which church patronage was withdrawn 
from the Crown must be attended with 
evil, not only to the Crown but to the 
Church itself. In that opinion, he was 
supported by no less an authority than the 
noble Lord himself, whose words he was 
about to quote. The noble Lord had, on 
another occasion, said, ‘‘ Placing Church 
patronage in the hands of the Crown af- 
forded the means of uniting the Church 
with the State, and thus gave an assurance 
that the Crown would take care of the 
welfare of the Church on the one hand, 
and on the other, that the Church would 
not attempt to counteract the general policy 
of the State.” The noble Lord, it would 
be seen from those words, was certainly 
aware of the benefit which had resulted to 
the Crown from this patronage, and it was 
rather inconsistent, to say the least of it, 
in the noble Lord now to come forward 
with a measure completely setting aside 
that principle. He would say nothing 
further upon the subject. He felt that he 
had only discharged his duty upon this, as 
he had done upon all former occasions, by 
endeavouring to resist the progress of a 
measure which, without its being intended, 
was calculated to work a great deal of mis- 
chief. They had converted the bishops 
from being great proprietors into mere 
stipendiaries, and they were now endea- 
vouring, by this measure, to do the same 
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with the chapters. He did not mean to 
say, that those bodies were essential to the 
existence of the Christian religion, but he 
did believe, that they were essential to the 
constitution of the Church of England. He 
was one of those, therefore, who viewed 
with deep regret the introduction of a mea- 
sure having a direct tendency to diminish 
their influence, and possibly, to terminate 
their existence; and which, at any rate, 
would establish precedents which involved 
a violation of the first principles of property. 
In conclusion, he must again protest against 
the doctrine that the property of the Church 
was to be considered as the property of the 
State. 

Mr. Stanley hoped he should be per- 
mitted to say a few words respecting certain 
hardships in the dioceses of North Wales; 
which he trusted would induce the noble 
Lord to modify his bill. The dioceses in 
North Wales had been formed from 
benefices in various times, all of them 
of comparatively recent date, the earliest 
being in the year 1681. The tithes be- 
longing to parishes containing fully one- 
third of the whole population of Wales, 
had already been alienated. In the diocese 
of Bangor, the Bishop and Rector drew 
their tithes from a district containing 
16,000 inhabitants. There was a_ parish 
in Anglesea, which formerly was attached 
toan archdeaconry, that was afterwards 
assigned by the late Act to the bishopric of 
Bangor. Some time ago this parish was 
not populous—now it contained 7,000 
souls. It produced 900/. a year, and had 
been most ably served for twenty-six 
years by a most exemplary curate, who 
from the tithes, and Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and 60/. a year ftom the Bishop, had an 
income of 200/., while 7007. or 8002. a 
year were taken away from the general 
funds to augment the benefices of Eng- 
land. The length of that parish was seven 
miles. Those who were not acquainted 
with the surface of Wales, and judged by 
the good roads and easy communications 
of England, would think this a very con- 
venient extent. But, the fact was, a parish 
of seven miles long in Wales would be half 
aday’s journey. One of these parishes 
was seventeen miles long, and was held by 
the Bishop of Bangor, who did the duty 
by a curate. There were many other 
cases of equal hardship. As regarded 
Dissenters, there was no part of Great 
Britain which required so much at- 
tention at the hand of the Government as 
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Wales. 
on behalf of those 

Church, but also on account of thi whe 
had left it, but who, if carefully treated 
were still inclined to return to it. c7 
he was on that side (the Liberal) of t] 
House, he was a friend to th 
and wished to see it in an effective state. 
He did not agree with an hon. Meml 
who had asserted that the House had ni 
right to interfere with the Church. Hi 
thought the House had a right to inter- 
fere, but it should that right with 
moderation and for the benefit of the 
Church. He was certain that the nob! 
Lord was actuated by a sincere anxiety for 
the welfare of the Church, and that | 


Attention was required not only 


| oe ‘ 
who belonged to th 


- 


use 


would not attempt anything that woul 
militate against its interests. 
Mr. Hume said, there was shioht 
, 


the relative 
Church of the 


difference between 

with regard to the 
Baronet the membe: 
Oxford and himself, the hon. 
being always ready to protect its abuses, 
he to put them down. Ever since he had 
sat in that House the abuses of the Church 
of England appeared to him to be amongst 
the greatest connected with British Go- 
vernment; and he had never ceased, and 
never would cease, to point out what ap- 
peared to him to be the reason why that 
Church was the cause of evil 
good. It was an establishment int: 


non 


Althou ] 


p' SILIONS | | 


; : j 
for the university of ; Va 
Baronet | 


instead of } Mm 


} | 
nded | 


to promote everything that was useful in | 


society: instead of which it had b 
engaged in fostering prejudice and mis 
applying the means within its 
benefitting the people. Althou 
opposed the noble Lord on 
casions, he begged to say, that it was not 
so much to the nature of the proposed 
form he objected, as that the noble Lord 
should reform by piec meal, and be gin 
the wrong end. He now said, that 
who would sanction the 
139,000/., to the Bishops of the ec 
while there were 3,000 livings showing an 
average of less than 80Z., were not friends 
to the Church. 
the abolition of sinecures and the religious 
instruction of the people. As far as the 
present bill went he approved of it, but 
could not avoid regretting that it did not 
go further. He hoped that sinecures 
which were untouched by it would at no 
distant period be brought under their con- 
sideration with a view to their abolition. 
He was one of those who felt that that 
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did not go further; he regretted that the 
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many other p 
duction of the noble Lord, or of 
er Majesty's Government. The noble 
Lord in the course of his speech had re- 
ferred to a presented to that 
House which bore signatures from every 
colleze at Oxford, and had described the 


nd character of 


the pl 
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that petition, as 
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lished Church, 
ment. Hf the noble Lord had read that 
petition, he could not have failed to have 
seen, that the petitioners fully admitted 
the destitute state of some parts of the 
Church, and the necessity for assistance 
in those quarters. Those petitioners, in 
common with the members of the Church 
generally, did hope for aud expect a full 
inquiry into the 

ment, and, at the same time, the adoption 
of measures to render it efficient wherever 
it had heretofore been found ineflicient 


fb ce } 
state of the establish 
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and to resist any improve- — ys and whence could public 
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educa- 


ition obtain the support which they now 


l to the | 


He was bound to make these few observa- | 


+ 


tions, feeling, that he ought not to Jet 
such a bill, or such a reference to the 


’ 
petition, pass unnoticed. With respect 


let | 


to all that had fallen from the hon. Mem- 


ber for Kilkenny, he should not think it | son 


necessary for him to say much, tor the 


sentiments of the hon. Member had been 
repeated so often, and so often answered, 


|} tuency which he had the 


that it would be a mere waste of time to} 


occupy the attention of the House with 
any remarks upon them. The hon. Mem- 
ber had on that, as on former occasions, 
told the House, that he wished, for the 
sake of the Church itself, that this mea- 
sure should pass. According to his own 
account, he had no wish to abstract any- 
thing from the revenues of the Church, 
yet never was there a proposition made in 
that House for anything in the nature of 
abstraction from the 
Church, that such measure did not receive 
the full and cordial support of the hon, 
Member for Kilkenny. It bad been the 
frequently expressed declaration of that 
hon. Member and his Friends, that they 
would never rest satisfied till they had 
effected alterations in the state and con- 
dition of the Church, which must of ne- 
cessity have the effect of bringing it to 
the level of an insignificant and inferior 
sect. 

Viscount Dungannon observed, that the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had 
much further than the hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford had described 


gone 





property of the | 


| stitutions of she country 


him as going, for he declared himself | 
> =? 


desirous of secing Church property applied 
to other than ecclesiastical purposes. He 
confessed, he should be sorry to see the 


Church dependent for its support on such | 


provision as it could derive ene the libe- 
rality o jtne hon. Member for Kilkenny. 


| Church as any hon. 


If the bishops were reduced to the in- | 


Member 


charities of th 


comes which that hon. recom - 


mended, whenee could the 


iresolution or an instruction 


ccs from the comes of the bier- 
archy ?) ‘The hon. Member and his Friends 
had often told them pretiy plainly, that 
he desired to appropriate the funds of the 
Church to other than ecclesiastical pur- 
In such hands he should be sorry 
interg sts of the Church. As 
certainly felt bound to 
second 


poses. 
to — the 
ill ifse If, lie 
manele himself oe to the 
reading, 
Mr. Law did not desire, at that stage of 
to trouble the House by 
jection to the 
ut Jie be wae it might be und rstood, 


H } 
that he by no means 
s intended to be 


the proceedin 


raising any oO measure, 


’ rf | 
acquiesced in the 
embodied in 


its provisions. He thonght, that 
he Spoke the sentiments of the consti- 
honour to re- 
when he said, that they wished 
to see a salutary reform in the Established 
Church ; that they wished to see it ren- 
dered more useful for the purposes of 
religion, without any infringement of indi- 
vidual rights; neither did they object to 
means being adopted for promoting reli- 
gious education through the agency of 
those who held Church preferment; but he 
could never bring himself to agree to a 
measure sO sweeping as that which was 
then before the House; he should reserve 
his Opposition, however, till an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of deali ing with the 
details in Committee, rete ‘n he 
considered to be most dangerous to the 
rights of property and to the ancient in- 
When the pio- 
per time came he cal move either a 
to the Com- 


present, 


some of 


mittee. 

Mr. G. Palmer observed, that the bill 
of the noble Lord did nothing for the 
security of the property left behind. He 
further observed, that he felt a decided 
objection to putting lato the hands of the 
commissioners the property of the sup- 
pressed prebendaries and canonries. 

Mr. White was surprised to find the 
friends of the Church coming forward to 
oppose a bill of this nature, brought in by 
the Secretary of State, and sanctioned by 
two Archbishops, and several of the rev. 
Prelates: he was as great a friend to the 
Member opposite, but 
he could not avoid saying, that iL was 
impossible for him to support the plural- 
isins and sinceures existing in the Chureb, 
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He felt bound for the interests of real] the recommendation of thé 
religion to forward and protest 
against their existence as useless. 

thought the bill did not go far enough. 
He wished to do away with every sinecur 
of the Church, The Lord, the 
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When 
d, there was 
he friends of 
provi- 


Member for Durham, said, that he would | people was so enormous, that it became 


vote against the bill, but upon whatj the duty of the executive Government to 
ground he could not conceive. He (Mr. usider the state of the Church in tha 
White) had the honour to represent a large | respect, and to devise a remed The 
seaport, and he could assure the House of that ¢ on, consist 
that there was not church accommodation | ing lusively of p ns well atfected to 


in that town for three-fourths of the popu- | 1 interests of the ¢ 


lation. Had it not been for the exertions | universal satisfa ctravavant 
of the disse nters of the COURLY OI Du Lan } ne iO! { ) {-purch 
the miners, of whom the population prin re" ly abat nd there was a 
cipally consisted, would be in a st J es nt t of the 
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almost approaching baibarism. Church, that whatever reforms should be 
Lord Clive trusts 1, that the noble L onime led | { t Commiss might 
would postpone the Committee on the | opt If th 1s less of 
until after Easter. As the Sessions 1 urgent demand for alterations in the 
Wales shortly came on, and many Mem-! Church at present, that would not, he sub- 


bers from the Principality would be ab-| mitted, be a conclusive re 

sent, it would be ve ry desirable, that th making whatever reforms 

Committee should be p ns 3 
Lord John Russell would propose, that} lishment. The very absence « 


stponed. ( 


the bill be committed on that day fort- | and intemperance might hay 
night. He would propose then to go into | t| proclaimed willingness t 


Committee on the bill, so that if no mo-j reforms, but if after th 


; ol the 


ison arainst 
hey thought 
estab- 
npatience 
e arisen from 
make those 


lapse of a 





tion was moved by the hon. Members} short time it should appear, that they 
opposite, the bill might be got through| took advantage of that cessation of 


the Committee before Easter; but if any| clamour in order to postpone reforms 
opposition were intended to be offered, he} which they themselves might deem not 
would propose, that the bill be reported, | only consistent with the se urity, but 
and that the further consideration of the | decidedly for s of the Church, 
report be postponed until after Easter, | he could not conscientiously say, that her 
for the purpose of hearing any « bserva- | position would thereby be improved. His 
tions opposed to it. He did not wis e Member for the University 
press the bill in the absence of the noble} of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) read an extract 
Lord or any other Members but he coul from the Commission, and intimated an 
not agree to put off the Committee on the | opinion, that the report was not in precise 
bill for so lengthened a period | conformity with the terms of the Commis- 

Sir R. Peel said, that after the sent: bj 
ments and opinions express 
Friends of his, for whom he felt sincere | hereby 
respect, he was bound, under the influence | sider also the state of the several cathe- 
of other obligations, to give his support] dr nd collegiate churches in 
to the bill. 
proposed to make, he should confine bim- 


self to the principle of the measure, which | conducive to the efficiency of the 


| 
the 1terest 





h f | tos 1, 
bn to}; hon. rriend t 


sion, and the objects it proposed, His 
by hon.| hon. Friend read thisextract And we do 


} } + 
authorize and appotnt vou to con 


Pal al 24 England 
In the observations which he | and Wales, with a view to the suggestion 
of such measures as may render them 


Estab- 


he conceived to be this, that in the present | lished Church.” His hon. Friend stopped 
state of the Church establishment it was} there, but the next paragraph was in 
desirable, that some portion of the cathe-| these words :— and to devise the best 


dral revenues should supply those acknow-| mode of providing for the cure of souls, 
ledged deficiencies in the spiritual instruc- 

tion of the people to which reference had respective benefices.” 
frequently been made in that House. Tie} So that clearly one of the objects of the 
principal provisions of the bill then before | 
them 


} 


with special reference to the residence of 
the clerey on theu 


Commission was the suggestion of mea- 
from | sures calculated t 


2k 2 


were not materially diferent »remedy the evils arisins 
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from the non-residence of the clergy. His 
hon Friend maintained a position which 
certainly at first sight justified his decided 
opposition to this bill—contending, that 
it was not competent for the Legislature 
to pass any measure diverting from the 
Church any portion of her corporate pro- 
perty. He considered the policy of making 
a different distribution of Church property 
entirely depended on the animus with 
which it was introduced and the objects 
for which the distribution was proposed. 
While, therefore, he should give to any 
project for the diversion of one single shil- 
ling of Church property to other than 
strictly spiritual and ecclesiastical pur- 
poses his most decdied opposition, still ifa 
measure were proposed which in his con- 
science he believed was intended to add to 
the efficiency of the Church, and which 
appropriated every shilling of the property 
re-distributed to purposes connected with 
the spiritual interests of the establishment, 
he could not say he was prepared to re- 
ject such a measure simply on the ground 
that no corporate property of the Church 
ought to be interfered with. He would not 
allow the objection of inviolability to 
countervail the admitted advantage that 
would arise from its redistribution. In 
the deanery of Durham, for instance, 
whatever might be the emoluments, and 
however crying the demand for increased 
Church accommodation, Parliament must 
never strip it according to his hon. Friend's 
principle of one single shilling, however 
great the benefit that might be derived 
from another distribution. He took the 
deanery of Durham to be worth 9,000/, 
a-year ; suppose it amounted to 14,000/. 
or 15,0002. ; suppose no interference took 
place ; suppose that in the great towns in 
the diocese of Durham there were 10,000 
persons without the means of attending 
on the ordinances of the Church; suppose 
he saw dissent increasing and the most 
active measures adopted to withdraw from 
the establishment, those who if they had 
the means of attending upon her ordi- 
nances would be much more disposed to 
look to the Church for the benefits of re- 
ligious consolation than the Dissenters’ 
chapel—could he say, “‘ Let the deanery 
of Durham remain perfectly intact, even if 
the diversion of part of the income were for 
the advantage of the see and the Church, 
while the existence of so great a sinecure 
might be of serious injury to the Church ?” 
The double objection might apply; the 
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existence of emoluments far above any 
conceivable duty on the one hand, com- 
bined with the greatest religious desti- 
tution on the other; he might see the 
Church suffer, dissent increasing, and the 
contrast invidiously drawn between the 
splendour of particular appointments and 
the destitution of great towns; he must, 
therefore, say, if he was obliged to come 
to the conclusion, that there were obsta- 
cles which prevented his interference, 
even in such a case of admitted benefit to 
the Church, he should come to it as a 
sincere friend of the Church with the 
greatest reluctance and regret. Whenhe 
consented to interference with Church 
property, it was always to be accompanied 
with this proviso, he must be convinced, 
that the interference was for the spiritual 


| interests of the Church and of religion; 


it was only upon that condition that he 
would consent to any such interference ; 
but convince him of that, and he should 
not feel restrained by the rigid application 
of the principle of his hon, Friend from 
doing that which he believed in his con- 
science to be for the general interests of 
the Church, whose welfare he was anxious 
to promote. Nothing short of a con- 
viction of that kind would induce him to 
give his consent to any interference with 
the cathedral dignities of the establish- 
ment. If they were honestly adminis- 
tered ; if the Crown would make it a rule 
that vacancies as they occurred should be 
appropriated as rewards for great learning 
and piety, looking only to the advantage 
that would result tothe Church if those dis- 
tinctions were properly awarded, he should 
be unwilling to consent to any interfer- 
ence; but he could not look on that side 
of the question alone. He must look at 
the state of the Church in other respects ; 
he must look at the amount of religious 
accommodation, and ask himself this ques- 
tion, had he the means, was there the 
hope, of supplying the deficiency of reli- 
gious accommodation, if he refused to in- 
terfere with the present distribution of 
ecclesiastical revenues? His hon. Friend 
said, they were not to legislate for Utopia ; 
certainly not; and if he thought, having 
regard to the state of dissent and the 
division of opinion prevalent in the coun- 
try, that there could be any constitution 
of Parliament, from which he could hope 
for an adequate grant for this purpose, he 
should be disposed to rely on it, and re- 
fuse this measure. But could he believe, 
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if he coupled the refusal to interfere in| there were only sixty-nine churches, and 
udin H 6 Of 
including proprietary chapels, only 100 


the redistribution of the property of the | 
Church with a demand for an immense 
grant to supply the want of spiritual 
accommodation ; could he believe, that 


Parliament would accede to it’ The} 
“ : : } 
attempt might be made, the evils might 


go on accumulating in the mean while, 
but in the end he believed he should be 
disappointed; the state of the cathedral 
establishments would then be referred to, 
and the preliminary condition to Parlia- 
ment remedying the evil would be exer- 
tions on the part of the Church setting the 
example in the first instance. ‘That was 
his honest opinion. Norcould he exclude 
the other side of the question, and say 
that without danger to the Church herselt 
they could leave things as they found 
them, looking both to the state of the 
metropolis and the small benefices 11 
yarious parts of the country. He regarde: 
the cathedral establishments with the 
highest respect; he thought a loss of 
them, or any interference with their efh- 
ciency would be a positive evil. Viewed 
in connexion with the monarchy, he be- 
lieved it to be of importance, that the 
wealth, station, 


. | ] 
| witha popula ition 


and splendour of the | 


Church should bear some proportion to | 


the wealth, station, 
easily acquired by the other branches of 
the community in this great 
Such was his opinion. It was only on the 
balance of evils that he was induced t 

consent to the measure which the aie 
Lord now proposed. But was it possible 
for him to exclude from his recollection 
this fact, that there were 1,926 benefices 
in England and Wales under 100/., and 
3,528 under 150/.? It might be admitted, 
that the higher situations in the Church 
should be filled by persons whose pecu- 
niary resources would enable them to 
maintain their dignity; but was nothing 
to be done for enabling the 3,528 working 
clergy to hold a decent and respectable 
rank becoming their character in society ? 
Could they deny the evil that in 3,528 
benefices, the clergy, many of them with- 
out a residence, without a glebe-house, 
had absolutely less than 150/. a-year? 
Could they exclude from their consider- 
ation of this case, the fact, that in the 
metropolis, the very place in which Par- 
liament met, there were thirty-four pa- 
rishes, with a population of 1,170,000, 
and church accommodation for only 
101,000? in those thirty-four parishes 


and splendour so | 


country. | 


places of worship in the whole; whereas, 
if they allotted a church to eve ry 3,000, 
there ought to be 379, leaving a defi- 
ciency of 279. They lamented the pro- 
oress of dissent: but where did it prevail ? 
In the midst of a new and increasing po- 
ogres. where no provision was made 
for their spiritual accommodation; and 
would they leave the Church in a safe 
condition by maintaming all her higher 
ranks and dignities in that splendour in 
which he wished he could maintain them 
believed th ey might be ad- 
upheld; if they disregarded 
what was going on amidst the 
thousands which every day was bring- 


because he 
vant geously 


altogether 


ing into existence, and made no provision 
for introducing them to the Church and 
attaching them to her ministrations? In 
Lancashire there were eighty-three parishes 
above 10,000, the ag- 
¢ there was church 
room only for 97,000, or in round num- 
bers about 100,000; and yet the com- 
remarked, that the com- 
parison between church accommodation 

idea of 
the provision made for the spiritual in- 
eople, because many of 
the — included in the calculation 
had no dist t assioned to them, and no 


ministi r to “perfor rm those ordinary paro- 
! 


rregrate being 816,000; 


missioners justly 


and population gave no accurate 


struction of the 


}chial duties which in many cases were of 


| Church, 





is much importance as attendance on his 
ministrations. Seeing this great 
disparity between the wants of the popu- 
lation and the means provided by the 
and believing as he did, that the 
rreatestencourazement tothe laity to inter- 
fere would be the disposition of the great 
corporate body of the Church to set the ex- 
ample of ali! eral re-distributior 1, confining 
its application to strictly mitted pur- 
poses, he could not withhold his assent to 
the second reading of the Bill of the noble 
Lord. The mere desire to support the 
authority of those who were appointed 
by his advice, and who had e xposed them- 
selves to every species of obloquy in their 
determination manfully to state what re- 
forms were required in the Church, would 
alone have induced him to stand forward 
on the present occasion as a supporter of 
this Bill; but that was not the ground on 
which his vote would be given on the pre- 
sent occasion ; it was because, professing 
the utmost attachment to the Church of 


pul DIIC 
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England, believing that danger threatened 
it from the increase of dissent among the 
lower orders of the country, and that no 
decided effort was being made to apply a 
remedy—despairing of procuring from the 
public funds any grant at all commensu- 
rate with the object to be attained, unless 
the Church herself led the way, he took 
at once the position which alone, he be- 
lieved, could relieve the friends of the 
Church from the difficulty in which they 
were placed, and now gave his unqualified 
assent to the general principle of the pre- 
sent measure, by recording his support to 
the second reading. 

Mr, Plumptre said, that if any thing 
could have dismasiahed him with this bill 
it was because Members on the other side 
of the House said it did not go far enough. 
He thought they ou; ght lo learn how far 
those hon. Members wished to go, and 
where they meant to stop. His feeling 
against this bill was so strong, that had 
there been any intention to divide the 
House, he should have voted against the 
second reading. 

Bill read a second time. 


JupGEs’ vith — Supreme 
Courts (Scor.anp).| The Lord Advocate 
having moved the second reading of the 
Supreme Courts (Scotland) Bill, which 
provides for an increase of the Judges’ 
Salaries, 


Mr. Wallace opposed the motion. 
He said it carried into effect none 
of the improvements which had been 


recommended by the committee which 
had sat upon the subject. Of that com- 
mitte he had been a member; and Lord 
Eldon, Lord Brougham, Dr. Lushington, 
and Mr. O’Connell, who were examined, 
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gave it as their opinion, that the great | 


length of 
printing ought to be much reduce 
that was not effected in this bill. There 
was another point very objectionable ; 
and that was, that the Lords Ordinary 
often acted as solicitors and barristers, tn 
preparing the cases they were afterwards as 
judges to decide. It was most improper 
that judges should have any other than 
judicial duties. He put it to the learned 
Doctor, the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, whether it were not most improper. 
The learned Doctor when asked that 
question before the committee had de- 
clined giving an opinion—but had said to 
the best of his judgment it was very im- 


the pleadings in writing and | 
1; but | 
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proper, and the weight of authority was to 
that effect. The fifth clause of the bill 
provided two judges to sit in the “ Court 
of Exchequer;” why there was no Ex- 
chequer in Scotland—there was a nominal 
Exchequer certainly, but there was no 
money in 
putting judges in a court whee they 
would have nothing to do? Great stress 
had been laid on the abolition of various 
courts. The judges of these courts were 
sinecurists, and their abolition would 
not be looked upon as any great boon, 
and although a reduction in the number 
of courts bad taken place, there had been 
no improvement in the manner of con- 
ducting the business in those which re- 
mained, nor would there be, as long as 
thirteen judges were retained for the pur- 
pose of providing work for one another to 
do. If the whole of the Judges did their 
duty in that court, there would be soon no 
work for them to do. He could prove, 
that there was no necessity for more than 
nine juc ieee, and their salaries might be in- 
creased by doing away with the remaining 
four to the great advantage of the busi- 
ness of the Court. One Clause of the bill 
shifts the duties from one set of judges 
to another, and allows the judges them- 
selves to tribe ve the mode in which the 
peop le of Scotland should apply to them 
for justice. By the next clause the Tiend 
Court, the most Gerren court of any, was 
allowed to have nine judges. He would 
refer to the Lord Advocate, whether four 


judges were not quite sufficient on the 


bench at one time for the due administra- 
tion of justice. By another clause it was 
provided, that the sittings of the courts 
should remain as at present, that Is to say, 
five months in the year. ‘The Court of the 


Lords Ordinary sitting for three weeks 
longer, leaving mn the one seven, and in 


the other case six months unoccupied. He 
would ask, whether the provision of the 
10th clause was decent or decorous, by 
which the judges were permitted to deter- 
mine whether tl iey shall sit or no. This 
was a new system entirely. It was true, 
that at the end of the clause there was a 
provision by which the Queen and Council 
may, if they see fit, extend the time a 
month, but he considered it was not very 
fit to place the Queen and Council after 
ithe Judges of Scotland. This was another 
exhibition of that grasping desire for 
power, by which the judges of Scotland 
had always been characterised. He next 


it—and what was the use of 
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came to the proposed regulation and in-| they had just heard. Now, he had spent 


‘20 
i, 
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crease of the salaries. It was proposed by | rather more than a month about those 
the Lord Advocate, that the salary of the | courts—about thirty years—and he could 


ne ae 


Lord President should be increased to] say, that neither in the Court of Session 


5,0002. a-year, with 500 or 600L. a-year}| nor in the Court of Ordinary, did the 


for his clerk, making 5,600/. a-year, to be | judges do the duties of solicitors. If the 
taken out of the pockets of the people. learned Gent ian alluded to the prepa- 


The proposed increase to the Lord Justi ition of reports, he was right, but then 


Clerk would make his salary amount t that was a most important part of them 


*() , a? esirls : | i | J as | | } <a aia = 
4,600, per annum, in addition to which 1d if duties, Which the English judges 
4 1} aa A } - . 5 } | t fir ] | S Bees 
there wasan allowance of 400/, a-year forhis | had also to perform, lis learned Friend 
é j 1) ¢} at i j PF : of ae’: 
clerk. He beoved to cali the altention of ii said, that there was no ¢ irt of Ex- 

| . , Fh aan % } | t } . 

the representatives of England and of Jre t there was no money in 
41 . } ay . \ Fiat ax } + i, 

land to these extensions of salary. He called | See i—the latter was perfectly true— 
, 1 ar 

upon the m, because he had no hope i t t i 4 t of Ex ral 





ever that his own ec suntrymen w ld assist oh) y was trusted to the 
him in his endeavours to introduce a bett udges. But many useful retrenchments 
system of administration into these courts md rerorms id already en made inthe 
He did not understand, whether Lord | ¢ ts of Sec nd, and since the death 
Gillies and the other Judzes who a pre i tl ute Chi baron 4 . had been 
sent receive 2,300, a-year, were to n-/ saved. In ier dep nts, by the re- 


tinue to receive their salaries, with this! duction of son SINE s and of two 


addition. He wished to ask the Lord idges of the Court of Session 54,5671. 
Advocate this question. As the Lord Ad- s. Sod. had been ved to the country. 
vocate remained silent, he sup] d they | Noo ‘ould suppose, that any gentleman 
were, This measure renewed the objec le ne 6 or 7 or 8,000/. a-year from the 
tionable p wer, Now ¢ rci lby the judg 8, ir, ich a pt t {Ti } dee if 


of making laws, calle 1 Acts of Sed runt, i iaries were Kept low, an i the pro- 


with closed doors, and of the existence of | posed reductions were t take place. 
which the p ple were ignorant until t What was the ease with the late Lord 
penalties were inflicted upon them. No] Eldon? Was it not ted, on all 
such power exist ad either in this country nds, that h uld have been raised to 
or in Ireland, but the contrary was th ihe ;UGICI seat ten years prev isly ? 
case in Scotland, for the Acts of Sederunt | ‘| fact was, however, tl neither | 

were not laid on the Table of that House | nor any ther gent p extensive 
until they had been in existent for thr: pract would give it up for an appornt- 
or four months. Referring to th expenses | me! vhich deprived him f a third oi 


" nd w ‘ ! } i ] 
of the justiciary of Scotland, he found that | a half of his usual income. Thi question, 


for the last year, there were under the} therefore, came to this, with a salary only 
head of general expenses, connected wit su : ons Wishing to retire from the 

° m4 ) } } } 7 
the judges, 74,443/. for general  pro- would accept, was it possible to fill 
secutions ; 18,5002. for salaries, and t | | \ V s in the 
sheritts avout as much more It was fi | tions? Tf, the n of 


Parliament to decide, during what | se five judges to | | i, tl 


of time, the judges should perform S ( four 
duties, so as to avoid dis: pect, and | Chan r Judges w to reduced, 
satisfy the just expectations of the ccun- | [* Hicar, hear,” from Mr. rt 
try. He should conclude by moving, th lember 1 ** hea , as if | 
instead of being read now, the bill should | as 1 to that p , but he ques- 


be read a second time that dav X y on ’ het it would | 
months. lvisable t lace the \ licial power 


i 
The Lord Advocate was thankful to his ivil S n S¢ ind in t hands ot 
hon. and learned Friend, for bringing for- four individuals. The bill was 
ye d | ae In nite 1} j ] | _ P : 1, s eaoe ane ‘ Q cl sniall 
Ward nis amendments. le had shown a i much impo tiand, 4 

good disposition, as he always di rut in tj 1 ti 1SS 
this case he had shown the most complete vit. G a se the bill 
ignorance. If he had spent only a month the learned | ) in his Opin- 


in personal attendance at the courts, | 
would not have made half the statemer } VC l i i i dU 
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Lord had often appealed to the report of 
the Committee of a former Session, but 
he did not use it fairly, for he only 
carried into effect part of its recom- 
mendations. He did not equalize either 
the salaries or the duties of the judges. 
It was proposed, that two of the judges 
should attend to the business of the Ex- 
chequer. Now, there were only six dis- 
puted causes in that Court last year; 
true, there were 108 other causes, but what 
were they? Why, the signing of the 
name of a party to a deed, which might 
as well be done before any clerk in court. 
It was now perfectly in their power to have 
the best men at the bar on the bench; 
indeed he would go further, and say, that 
the bench had exhausted the bar. Con- 
sidering the bill of the Lord Advocate did 
not carry out the representations he had 
made, and that to give the judges of 
Scotland additional salaries would be a 
wasteful application of the public money, 
he would support the motion of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Greenock. 

Mr. Hume thought, notwithstanding the 
complaints made against him by the 
learned Lord, that he would do him the 
justice to adm it that he had given him 
and his predecessor, Sir William Rae, due 
credit for the great good they had ef tected 
in the alteration of the taw in Scotland. 
The learned Lord had said, that he knew 
nothing of the report: for the purpose of 
convincing the learned Lord that he was 
wrong, he had brought down that report, 
and from it it appeared that the judges sat, 
upon an average, only one hour and a half 
a day; in such a state of things was it to 
be said,t hat their salaries were to be in- 
creased? He should support the motion 
of his hon. Friend. 

The House divided on the 
question: Ayes 139; Noes 21: 
118 
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original 
Majority 


AYES. 


Beamish, F, B. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackett, ¢ 
Blennerhassett, A, 
Blunt, Sir C 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bolling, W 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bridgeman, LI. 
Briscoe, J. L, 
Brotherton, J 
Bryan, G, 

Burr, U 


List of the 


Acland, Sir T. D 
Aglionby, H. A 
Alsager, Captain 
Alston, R. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archbold, R 
Ashley, Lord 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Colonel 
Baines, E. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bateson, Sir R, 
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Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Chute, W. L. W 
Clayton, Sir W. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Colquhoun, J.C. 
Courtenay, P. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawley, S 
Cresswell, C. 
Crompton, Sir S. 
Curry, W. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Donkin, Sir R.S 
Douglas, Sir C. FE. 
Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, I’, 
Dungannon, Viscount 
Du Pre, G. 


Ebrington, Viscount 


| Etwall, R. 





Farnham, FE. B. 
Verguson, R. 
Fitzalan, Lord 

Fort, J. 

Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon, Captain 
Goulburn, rt. hon. HH. 
Graham, rt 
Grant, hon. Colonel 
Grant, F. W. 

Grey, Sir G, 
Grimsditch, T, 
Guest, Sir J. 
Ifawkins, # “g 
Hayter, W.G 

Hall, Lord " M. Ci 
Hindley 

Hobhouse SS i 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgon, R. 

Lope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. I. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Humphery, J, 
Inglis, Sir R, H. 
Irton, S. 

Johnstone, II. 


Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Labouchere,rt. hon. 1. 


. hon. SirJd. 





Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Lister, EK. C. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lushington, rt. hon. S. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, 'T. 
Mackenzie, W. IF. 
Macleod, R. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 
Mildmay, P. St. J 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, rt. hon. J, 
Noel, W. M. 
Norreys, Sir D. J 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ord, W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, F. 
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Vigors, N. A. Williams, W. bill. ‘There were also constant frauds 
Wakley, T TELLERS, practised, whatever surgeon might be se- 


Wallace, R. 
Gillon, W. D. 


Warburton, I 
White, A. 


Facrories Biii.| Mr. Fou Maule 
moved the second reading of the Factories 
Bill. He thought it was right that the 
legislature should endeavour so to amend 
the present Act that the principle of th 
law might be clearly defined, and put in 
such a state that the officers, \ 
it was to administer it, might carry it int 
effect— such was the object of the present 
bill, He would proceed to detail as shortly 
as possible the alterations which he pro- 
posed in the present bill to effect. He did 
not — any alteration in the princ ip! 
of the Factory Act. By that prin iple h 
meant the age at which child: 
work, and the number of hours during 
which they were to work. There was on¢ 


whose du 





ren aa to | 


—— alteration, however, he meant 


) propose connect d with the lat 
—viz., that no child 
than one factory in the same day. 
proposed this because it had bee 
by the inspectors of factories, that chil 
were sometimes sent to work for fou 
five hours in one factory, and then si 
work out the remainder of the ti 
another, and in nine cases out of ten where 
this was done, the 
were violated. It was therefore proposed 


should work in moi 





rovisions of the Act 


that no child should work in more than |< 


one factory on the same day. ‘There were 
other defects in the present law connected 
with the granting of certificates. By the 
present act children require a medical cx 

tificate of age. But from the vagueness 
of the law as to the person by whom thie 
certificate should be granted, it was almost 
impossible that the tule could have any 
useful effect. Mr. Richards and Mr. 
Horner proposed that a surgeon should be 


certificates should be intrusted ; but even 
this was not enough to exclude frauds. 
It was, besides, not lawful to make such 
a selection; so that with all their caution, 


these gentlemen could not exclude persons | 


from certifying who called themselves sur- 
geons, though they were often little better 
than cow-doctors. Part of the present 
difficulties arose from the obscurity of th 

Act as to whether the certificate was to 
be given upon actual age, or upon the ap- 
pearance of age and strength. This obscu- 
rity would be cleared up by the present 


i 
1S) D-1usp¢ ctor shoud have the 


by bringing to him one child and 
receiving a certificate which was then 
palmed off with a younger child. It was 
supposed that the signature of a magis- 
trate would prevent these evils; but, un- 
der the present Act, the magistrate gave 
his signature without seeing the child. Of 


lected, 


course this check was practically no check 
it all, To remedy these evils it was pro- 
posed that surgeons should be specially 
ippointed by the inspectors, who should 


int certificates. ny regular surgeon 
vould still be allowed to grant a certifi- 
cate, but a certificate granted by any 
ther than the regular certifying surgeon 


ould be of no avail until counters sisned 
by a magistrate, not being a millowner, 
who should farther ascertain the truth of 


and the identity of the child 
brought before him. The present bill 
proposed also that the certificate should 
be given at the factory where the child or 
young person was employed; and it fur- 
r proposed, what might seem startling 

to som nersons, that th inspector or 
power to 

where they had reason 
that the real age of the child was 
specio ied. These were 


: : 

nul any certincate 
pe, es ‘i 
LO VelTeVe 


less than the age 


| the remedies and scr which he pro- 


spec Or a Very 


posed for the present defects of the law 


as to granting certificates. The next 
juestion was as to the regulation for 
the recovery of lost tim He might 


enumerate from the report of the in- 
creat number of instances 
crossest fraud which had 
been practised under pretence of recover- 
ing lost time. It often occurred, that one 
part of the machinery of a factory was 
moving while another had stopped, and 


] ] 
nm ow wh the 
ith WiliCii LUC 


| the partial iy? ii was made a ground 


»| for recovering 
selected to whom the power “of giving those | 





lost time, thus opening a 
door to num¢ rous fr 1uds. Sometimes also 

was some object in 
having an excess of work at one ‘time, and 
. deficiency at another, that a pin was 
taken out of the machinery, which, by 
that simple process was stoppe i, and the 


+ 


time so los 


it occurred when ther 


1 


st, was recovered as lost time. 
Every consideration had been given to 
obviate these impositions. By the present 
except where 
the machinery was moved by wi wer- power, 
there should be nocapab ility of rec overing 
lost time, nor even hem. except when the 
loss should arise from the total stoppage 


bill, it was proposed, that, 
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of the water-wheel from want of water, 
or from too much water. The next point 
was one on which many persons were 
interested—the operation of the school- 
ing clauses. The present schooling 
clauses were not only inconvenient, but | 
almost entirely useless, In many instances 
children received no education whatever. | 
Although power was given to inspectors of 
establishing schools, and of enforcing at- 
tendance on them, the execution of these 
powers was found quite impossible. The 
present bill proposed, 
attendance at school should continue to 
be twelve; and these should be spread 
over the whole six days, so that there 
should be no working day without at least 
two hours of schooline. This would pre- 
vent the possibility of such practical eva- 
sions of the act as confining all the hours 
of schooling to one day, or counting part 
of the twelve hours, the hours of atten- 
dance at a Sunday school. This bill 
would further secure eight half holidays in 
the year. It was also proposed, 
certificate to teach should be valid, if given 
to any person who should be declared 
incompetent by the inspector, or whose 
room should be declared by the inspector 
an unfit place to hold a school in. It was 
proposed, that a certificate of attendance 
at school should be required weekly from 
the schoolmaster, and no millowner should 
be allowed to employ a child without such 
certificate. The bill was also to give power 


to millowners to unite for the formation of 


schools, and the agreement between them, 
with certain 

binding power. With respect to meals, it 
was proposed, that six hours should not 
pass without at least thirty minutes being 
allowed for a meal. It had evidently been 
the intention of the Legislature that Christ- 
mas-day and Good Friday should be 
observed by the children in the same 
manner as Sunday. But the words of the 
Act were, that the children should be 
entitled to a holiday on those days, True, 
it was left by the wording of the Act to 
the choice of the children, which was, in 
fact, leaving it to the necessities of the 
parents. In the present bill, he had 
endeavoured to correct this error, by in- 
troducing an enactment rendering the 
observation of Christmas-day and Good 
Friday as holidays incumbent on the mill- 
owners, The next question to which he 
would draw the attention of the House 
was the increased power which he pro- 


that the hours of 


that no | 


formalities, would have a | 
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posed to give to the sub-inspectors. He 
understood that this proposition had occa- 
sioned considerable alarm to many of the 
mill-owners ; but he considered that this 
alarm was altogether groundless, because 
the powers which he proposed to give 
| them by law had already been conceded to 
them by many of the owners of the factories. 
The only alteration which he would propose 
| with regard to the inspectors would be, that 
‘their powers to act as justices of the peace 
should cease and determine; but he pro- 
posed to give them the power of summon- 
ing’ witnesses and examining the overseers. 
He proposed to give to sub-inspectors 
the same power to enter factories that 
inspectors possessed at present, and which 
power he proposed to continue also to the 
Inspectors. These were the principal 
powers with which he proposed to invest 
the inspectors and sub-inspectors, and 
they would be found in the 27th, 33rd, 
and 43rd sections of the bill. The next 
questio n to which he would direct the 
attention of the House was, as to the 
| penalties to be inflicted on mill-owners for 
breaches fof the law; and he could not 
but express his wonder, that the state of 
the law on this subject at present had not 
attracted the attention of the practical 
lawyers who were Members of that House. 
At present, a person who worked the 
ichildren beyond the proper hours, and 
another who had omitted to hang up in 
his mill some paltry regulations, were 
subject to the same penalty. Now, he 
proposed, that for the punishment of all 
offences which were punished by fine, a 
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jas @ maximum, and that this penalty 
{should be inereased for a second and a 
| third offence in an adequate ratio. He 
would also that miull-owners 
employing children oa young persons con- 
trary to the provisions of this Ac t, should 
not be punished as at present, by affixing 
a penalty to each offence, which might 
include ten or twelve persons in one class, 
but that they should be liable to a penalty 
for each individualso employed. Henext 
proposed a penalty for altering the time 
books; and he also proposed that the 
penalty for not white-washing the mills 
should be at least equal in amount to 
what it would have cost to have white- 
washed them. [le would further propose 
that in all cases the penalties should be 
inflicted in the first instance on the oecu- 
piers of the factories, reserving however, 
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to them the power of recovering those pe- | factorics should give notice thereof to the 


nalties from their servants, should they be 
in a condition to prove that the offence 
was occasioned by their neeligence. Unc 


the present law one-half of the penalty 
recovered from the offender went to 
prosecutor; now, as in most instances, 
the prosecutor was cither the inspector 
the sub-inspector; he did not conside: 
fair or proper that they should | 1) 
of the penalties, for the recovery of whicl 
they had instituted the pros cution. 1 


remainder of the penalties had b 
plied at the instance of the Justices { 
the maintenance of sel & fort 
children. When the Act first came 
operation these portions of the penal 
had been given by the magistrates t 
ferent schools in the neighbou 
which fact ry children were educated 
These small amounts could 

sidered as of any very essential sers t 
the schools, in fact, they mich 

have frittered these portions of the fine 
away. Mr. Horlock was the 

had suggeste {the funding 

the purpose of accumulation, by whicl 
much good might be accomplished fe 
the schools. He proy d, therefore, t] 
these penalties sh uld be funded and 
proceeds applied by the inspectors 
promotion of schools for the edu 
the factory children The next altei 
which he would pro; would 

the extension of the time for lay 

mations for offences against the 
Under the present Jaw all informat 
must be laid within fourteen days of 
time of the commission of the of 

was scarcely possible in many instane 
that the inspector could lay these info: 
mations within for 
fences might take place of which | 

self would not have notice in time to lay 
the informations, and many offender 
might, in consequence, escap ‘unpunis 
He proposed to extend the time for lay 
informations to three months. Since t! 
Bill had been in the hands of hon, Men 
bers he had been told by many perso: 
that three months was too long, that 
was unjust, injurious, and oppressive t 
the mill-owners. He should be most 
happy to hear arguments on this subject 
in the Committee, and if he found that 
the ends of justice could be accomplishe 
by fixing ona less period, he should 
happy to make the alteration. Ile j 
posed that all persons 
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inspectors. He would also propose that 
the inspec tors should have the power of 
| permitting th ccupiers of factoricvs to 
mpound for their offences, instead of 
being broucht fore a n istrat He 
t think it t é iny danger 

n allowing tl yecause the inspector al 
enadyv had tl HOW of convict on 
v: | | ed ve him the 
re} yr { ca o th oc- 
( vyho might mit 
n ut izht not have 

t mich se fre me 
| to injure his 
i! te DV 2 before 1. magistrate, 
he micht ¢ ent to pay such penalty as 
! He thought 
t ryowner. These 
DI ed by the 
t Bill. H gd not Imagine ‘there 
ny reasons ¢ the | irt of hon. 
t, and as there 
| beer of f motion in opposition 
he tru at ( existed no In- 


moving an amendment to his 


motion. He trusted that this Bill would 


t b ( icl | it th u isatisfac- 
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' ) children in 
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i | Bill introduced b t yn. Gen- 
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ment upon them. The only point to 
which he had a strong objection was, how- 
ever, a matter of detail, involving a very 
strong and important principle. It was 
contained in the 36th clause, which con- 
ferred powers upon the inspectors, that if 
not considerably limited would enable them 
altogether to set aside the operations of 
the Act in parts that were of the greatest 
consequence, for the protection of the 
children. He also objected to the new 
plan introduced, as making Sunday as one 
day under the Act, on which schooling 
might be attended to. 

Mr. Maule begged to explain, that un- 
der the present Act, twelve hours a-week 
schooling were necessary, but under this 
bill, two hours a week at a Sunday-school, 
in addition to ten hours during the other 
days would be sufticient, and the attend- 
ance at the Sunday-school would not be 
compulsory. 

Lord Ashley resumed.—He was most 
anxious that the existing Act should be 
improved and carried ont according to its 
intentions. If that were impossible let it 
be repealed. If the existing measure were, 
however, really carried out, it would be 
a great benefit to children employed in 
the factories. He had other suggestions 
to offer, which he would reserve for another 
stage of the bill. 

Mr. Hindley said, that at all events the 
hon. Gentleman had been very fair and 
candid in his address to the House. He 
had said a good deal about agitation that 
had been got up about this measure, but 
then he said nothing about putting it down. 
He said that this measure would settle the 
question for some time. He should go 
into committee with that intention ; but if 
the hon. Gentleman thought he could stop 
the agitation by a measure which was cha- 
racteristically a Police Bill, he entertained 
himself with the most fantastic idea that 
ever entered in the mind of a man, much 
less of a statesman. He would not now go 
into the principles or details of the mea- 
sure, but would merely confine himself to 
one or two points. The hon. Gentleman 
said, that as regarded penalties the existing 
Act was insufficient, yet in the measure 
he now introduced, he gave the mill-owners 
an opportunity of getting off with a fine of 
51., for not having the books of registers 
ready for the magistrates, whereas under 
the present Act, if a mill-owner violated 
the law, he might be fined 1007, He also 


said, that an inspector would have the 
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power of compounding the penalty if 
the law were violated. Now this was 
holding out a very dangerous encourage- 
ment to the mill-owners, as under it a 
transgressor might say to the inspector— 
Sir, instead of bringing me before the 
magistrates or entering my name in those 
returns (which the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford was so anxious to have laid before 
the House every year), please to take them 
in money, and do not put me in your re- 
port. His hon. Friend had said, that 
under the present Act it was possible to 
work children eleven hours consecutively 
without apprehension, on the part of mill- 
owners, of being interfered with. This 
permission, indeed, spoke little of the care 
of the House for the factory children, 
But the present bill would permit them 
to be worked six hours without intermise 
sion. Now, he would ask hon. Members 
who were accustomed to the bar and 
other engrossing occupations, who knew 
well what long abstinence was, was it pos- 
sible or right that children should be made 
to work six hours without nourishment. 
Indeed six hours was by far too long a 
time, and he trusted that when the bill 
came into committee his hon. Friend would 
agree to diminish that period. He thought 
there was a material alteration respecting 
surgeons’ certificates. Now, at present a 
surgeon certified to the age of a child, and 
was frequently under the real number of 
years in his judgment, but the present 
bill provided that if it were proved that the 
surgeon was incorrect, it would not be 
allowed to set the child to work for some 
time. 

Mr. Slaney said, that having for a long 
time felt a deep interest in this question, 
he had much pleasure in now offering his 
thanks to his hon. Friend, for the great 
improvements proposed in his measure. 
He agreed with the noble Lord that there 
was something wrong in the details, but 
he was certain that if the spirit of the mea- 
sure were generally carried out, it would 
effect many beneficial alterations, and do 
much on behalf of the poor factory chil- 
dren. He should not advert to the de- 
tails of the reports of the inspectors, 
but it was quite clear that the bill which 
the House before agreed to was not 
adequate to prevent children of improper 
age from being set to work, or all those 
who might work from being kept too many 
hours employed, as could be proved in a 
number of instances, with which he would 
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not now detain the House. Hitherto the 
form of certificates issued by the surgeon 
was not sufficiently stringent; so that in 


many cases, children under the ages of 


nine and thirteen had been cruelly over- 
worked. Under the new form to be sub- 
stituted by his hon. Friend, it would be 


almost impracticable for a surgeon to set | 


down the age of the child at less than 
it really was. There was only one other | 
point which he would refer to—the clause 
respecting the « ducation of children. He 
would venture to suggest to his hon. 
Friend that the clauses which had bee 


poses he had in view. ‘They required, ir 

deed, that the attendance of the child 
should be certified—that the master should 
have a certificate without which the child 
should not be allowed to work. Unless 
something more was done, contests would 


be continually taking place between the | s 


master on the one hand, and the mill- 
owner on the other, that the child should 


not attend any school, and it was likely the 


whole thing would be a farce. By the 
evidence taken before the Committee which 
sat last year, of which he had the honour 


to be Chairman, it was demonstrated that | 
the attendance of children at the factory | 
schools was little better than a farce ; and | 
he considered the moral and religious edu- | 
cation of these children, with the evil | 
example they had before them, of the first 


consequence tothe country, He ventured 
to impress upon her Majesty’s Government 
the necessity of appointing inspectors to 


visit those schools, and make due returns 
of the attendance of the children. The | 
expense would be very trifling, not perhaps | 
more than one or two thousand pounds per | 
annum, and he believed that a sufficient | 


number of inspectors would ensure the due 
education of the children; and he believed 
looking at the question as one of economy, 
the money would be soon repaid to the 
country. He would not do more at pre- 


sent than mention the point, hoping that it | 


would meet the views of her Majesty’s 
Government. It was proved before the 


Committee to which he had alluded, that | 


in the three great factory towns of that 
hingdom, there was no education worthy o 
the name. In Leeds, there was only one 
person in forty-one, educated ; in Birming- 
ham only one in thirty-eight ; and in Man- 
chester, one in_ thirty-five; whereas 
it was found requisite on examination, 
after making every due allowance, that 
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education should be afforded to one in 

eight. If that small number only were 
| receiving education in Birmingham, Man- 
| chester, and Leeds, he would ask how 
much fewer were the number in other 
manufacturing towns. The working classes 
| were as gh to one in Manchester, 
— they were as eighty to one in Ashton, 
land u ipw fy ( of ninety in Staleybridge and 
| Dukinfie ld. 

Mr. Baines said, the prir ciple of the bill 
}had been very cleat ly explained by his 
| hon. Friend. It was, that children under 


| 
| 


n| thirteen years of age should work forty- 
introduced were not sufficient for the pur- | 


| eight hours per week, eight hours per 
day. If, instead of eight hours a-day, 
| the time had been limited to six hours, he 
should deem it an improvement, because 
it would divide the day into more defini- 
tive parts. A great deal of confusion had 
arisen from eight hours being proposed in- 
tead of six, because the latter would 
divide the day into two equal parts. With 
respect to the agitation of which they had 
heard so much, the country, he contended 
was never more free fromit. In fact, there 
was none. Nota single petition had been 
laid before the House. There were no 
petitions from either the master or the 
workmen. In reality they were now legis- 
lating under very different circumstances 
from those under which the bill was first 
enacted. Then the whole country was in 
a flame, but now the agitation had sub- 
| sided. Nothing should interfere with the 
free course of legislation, and if they did 
their duty as they ought, they should not 
suffer any interference from either of the 
parties interested, either the employers or 
the employed. At the same time he must 
say that bill was an anomaly, because he 
found that only one class of people in the 
country was placed under these _restric- 
tions. The factory masters were placed 
under restrictions, but there were others 
who should be restrained in a similar de- 
sree. Were not the colliers obnoxious to 
these restrictions—nay in that city where 
| SO much of humanity, so laud bly pre- 
vailed, where last year the wives and 
daughters of Members of Parliament were 
| solicited to interfere on behalf of the factory 
children, if they went into the shops where 
the milliners and dress-makers of London 
were employed, they would find a great 
many more heart-rending abuses than 
in these factories. It might be said, that 
was not an abuse because the number of 
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persons concerned was not great, He 
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believed, there were more persons over- 
worked in the milliners and dress-makers’ 
establishments than in all the factories in 
England. He was to!d—of course not on 
his own knowledge—he had been told, 
that it was not at all an unusual thing for 
young females of tender age to be em- 
ployed in those places for twelve, four- 
teen, aap and eighteen hours in the 
day. He did not know how the noble 
Lord could reconcile his indifference to 
such facts with his professed humanity. 
The number of persons so employed was 
larger than of children in the factories, 
and they had never attracted the 
of his noble Friend. He gave the noble 
Lord credit for the purest feelings, but 
he thought his humanity should have 
extended to those persons who were en- 
titled to his best consideration. ‘There 
was another point connected with this 
subject by which the number of 
might be diminished, and that was by 
making food more cheap; by repealing 
the taxes on food. ‘Then, instead of hav- 
ing the children employed twelve hours a 
day, ten would be sufficient ; that would 
apply not only to children but to adults, 
and he hoped the noble Lord would turn 
his altention to the subject in the course 
of his legislation on factories. On the 
Continent the children were not re- 
strained from working any number of 
hours in the day they and their masters 
thought proper to appoint. It was a 
grievous hardship upon the manufae- 
turers,'that they were compelled to reduce 
the number of working hours. 
‘© Question.” | He hoped le was not speak- 
ing from the question, but he contended, 
that the restraints imposed upon the ma- 
nufacturers of that country tended to 
banish them to the Continent. If the 
manufactures were destroyed, what would 
become of the landed interest? Food 
was 60 or 70 per cent. higher in that 
country than on the Continent, and yet 
the hours of labour were restrained, 

that persons ou the Continent worked 
20 per cent. per day beyond the time the 
English manufacturing operative worked. 
These were considerations which the 
House should not lose sight of. If they 
proceeded in their present course of legis- 
lation, they would diive the manufac- 
turers from that country, aud they would 
place both the manufacturers and. the 
landed interests in a most deplorable sitna- 
lion. If they were to have factory legis- 
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lation, they could not proceed more wisely 
than in the course suggested by his hon. 
Friend, and the restrictions introduced by 
him seemed well calculated to attain the 
end he proposed. He had no intention 
to divide the House ; he would support 
the bill, reserving to himself, when it was 
in Committee, to offer any suggestions 
that might present themselves to his own 
mind, or might emanate from his con- 
stituents, who were deeply interested in 
this measure. 

Mr. Brotherton could not agree with 
his hon. Friend, that no legislation was 
required upon this subject. All his ex- 


| perience proved, that legislation was not 
’ 
i 


only necessary, but highly beneficial. The 
distinction was very clear between the 
case of factory childt nd milliners, and 
dressmakers. In factories, hoth old and 
young, both weak and strong, were 
obliged to work together, and at the same 
time—if one part of the machinery was 
was stopped; and of 
course every person belonging to the fac- 
tory was for the time out of employment. 
With respect to trades not dependant on 
machinery, if one workman was taken ill 
his place might be supplied by another, or 
his loom, or whatever he might work at, 
might stand idle—but with spinning face 
tories the case was very different. It was 
perfectly clear from the number of frauds 
which had been practised under the late 
bill, that new legislation was necessary. 
It was perfectly clear, that there was 
something radically wrong. He was al- 
ways in favour of a simple law upon this 
subject. It was not his object to oppose 
the second reading of the bill, but in 
Committee he would hold himself at 
libe:ty to propose certain amendments, 
which, in his opinion, would simplify the 
bill, and render it more easy of being 
carried into effect. As his hon. Friend, 
the Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, had consented to make altera- 
tions in the bill as to the time, he trusted, 
that he would also make alterations in 
other respects. He had always been in 
favour of a Ten Hours’ Bill, and he thought 
that if they were to assimilate the w ork 
ing of cotton manufactories to that of 
silk mills, it would greatly improve the 
bill. tle should like, that the age should 
be raised to twenty-one years, according 
to the regulations proposed by Sir John 
[fobhouse’s Bill, the be ‘st which had ever 
Llouse. When the 


stopped the whole 


been passed by the 
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usually came before the ,House for the 
same purpose, namely, to give to parti- 
cular local circuits and districts, Local 
Courts. He found there were twenty-one 
of those bills now before the House. Some 
were for the purpose of establishing what 
were called Courts of Requests, and others 
Small Debt Courts—but all substantially 
for the same purpose. Some of them were 
for places whose importance would seem 
to justify the passing of some such mea- 
sures, but others were for other places, 
the population of which, was so extremely 
small, and the importance of which places 
was so inconsiderable, that he was by no 
means prepared to say such bills should be 
passed for those places. For instance, his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Devon), 
had presented a petition that evening from 
a place called Kingsbridge, praying to 
have such a bill, and which place he had 
never heard of before. ‘There were also 
several other places, such as Hatfield, 
Glossop, Liskeard, Pontefract, and so on; 
some of which places were very insignifi- 
cant and scarcely ever heard of; and it 
was proposed to establish Courts of Local 
Jurisdiction in those places, confining the 
proceedings to certain circuits, and those 


circuits entertaining causes of debt to a} 


certain amount. So much for the general 
feature of the case, which consisted in the 
number of those bills, and the trifling im- 
portance of the places for which it was 
proposed they should be passed. He had 
now to state to their Lordships very strong 
arguments against these bills. In the first 
place, they were in their operation partial 
—they were varied—they were governed 
by no one principle, and almost in every 
one of them’ the principles were different. 
There was every variety of detail in the 
jurisdiction—in the machiner ry—in the 
guards provided—in the influence and 
patronage, and other particulars in which 
he need not trouble their Lordships. 
There was, consequently, a series of enact- 
ments in which not only no uniformity 
prevailed, but no well-considered principle 
adopted by the Legislature was applicable 
to them, even with certain local modifica- 
tions which might be deemed necessary. 
But that was not ali—he observed that 
great as was the variety that governed the 
frame work of these measures, in no one 
view of the case were they likely to confer 
a benefit upon the communities for which 
they were intended. Then there was a 
good deal of patronage—three or more 
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officers were to be created by these bills; 
and from their nature, they were much 
more likely to be holden by, to have the 
duties executed by, and the emoluments 
bestowed upon, persons connected with 
local interests, persons connected with the 
place, persons who had never seen the 
light of Westminster Hall, who lived in 
the country, having a connection among 
the local authorities, aud likely to be in- 
fluenced by them. If, then, the establish- 
ment of these Local Courts had a ten- 
dency to open the door to jobbing (and 
he thought he was not using too strong a 
phrase), it would be for their Lordships to 
consider whether they were measures which 
ought to be entertained. ‘There was ano- 
ther circumstance that struck him (he was 
merely running over the heads of his ob- 
jections), and it appeared to him to be 
one of the reasons why these bills were so 
rife. When they saw places like Glossop, 
Liskeard, Hatfield, and others less known, 
seeking for these bills, they naturally asked 
did the demand come from the suitors ? 
There was one class of suitors from which 
he believed they proceeded—the trades- 
men and shopkeepers, and observe for 
what. Not because justice was thereby 
to be got cheap—not because it was 
brought home to their own doors— not 
because it was speedy in its operation, but 
because the Commissioners of those courts 
were whom? ‘The shopkeepers them- 
selves. Every one of those Local Courts, 
and that was another circumstance, not 
a variety distinguishing one from an- 
other, but an identity making all of the 
same feature—every one of those courts 
had for its judges a page and a half of 
names much more obscure than the places 
themselves. The shopkeepers of those 
places were to be the judges, of whom five 
in one, seven in another, fourteen in a 
third, and three in a fourth instance, were 
to be a quorum. And now observe what 
followed. He did not say, that it was a 
practice for the Commissioners to try their 
own cases. But this was done. A. B.C. 
would sit to-day, and try the causes of 
D. E. F., then to-morrow D., E. F. would 
sit, and try the causes of A. B.C. So 
that there was a constant tendency in 
favour of the plaintiffs. Even where an 
assistant barrister presided, the case must 
ultimately come for decision to the Com- 
missioners, who were the jury. He hoped 
there was an intention to pass a general 
bill upon the subject. Some persons 
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thought it was wrong to establish these 


courts at all. He was of contrary 
opinion. But by continuing to est 
these courts, a host of | cal interest 


raised up against the general me: 
which might be hereafter introduced. ‘I 
Ecclesiastical ¢ Bill had | 
pared with assistal 


ourts 
the 
iastical and equity } 
but it had never yet passed \\ 
because any of its promoters 
their opinion respecting it ;—bi 

there were local interests in almost eve 
part of the country enlisted against it 


learned ecclesias 


that is, in every district where a court 5 
established, there were p 


‘occupation would be ¢ 

general measure passed. And just s 
it with the local courts. 
a bill respecting those 
Lordships’ House, and it was 
one vote. He confessed, that 
the loss of that bill. He hoped that he 


courts 


should 
passed, 


see anoth« r 


of 


] 
‘ 
LHe 


No one would, with mo 


fulness, surrender the question into th 
hands of the noble and learned 
the Woolsack; who had, if not more in- 
formation, greater opportunities for ac- 
quiring information regarding it than hi 
had. And the measure would come 
much higher authority from the Govern- 
ment. He hoped and trusted he should 
live to see the bill in operation. It had 
been stated, in a speech from the Throne, 
to be the Royal wish, and one n 
worthy ol being mentioned in the R 
Speech, there could not be. J: was ite 
by his late Majesty, that he le ped tO s 
speedy justice on moderate terms, and 
with reasonable and safe dispatch brought 
home to the doors 
subjects. 


iss 


of every one of his 
Ile need not tell their Lor 
ships the infinite advantages that would 
be derived from local jurisdiction. Th. 
people would have, in the 
cheap justice; in the secc 


onda 


hirst plac 
ice, they 


the third 


would have swift justice; and in 
place, they would have, which was not less 
valuable, constant justice, that was to say, 
constant access—not twice a \ 
but constant access to the judge. No 
measure would more deservedly obtain the 
thanks of the people than such a blessing 
as that. Another great benefit that would 
be derived from the establishment of thos 
courts would be, that they would be 


year only, 


abl 


to transact many important matters, which, | Serviecs 
at present, for want of such courts, were | 
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judge even before the Prime Minister had 
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Court cf Chancery. They were the trial | 
by jury of that court. By a bill which he | 
had brought in, he had done all in his , 
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power to raise the Masters in Chancery, | 


by placing them on the footing of the 
intention was, 
round the Great Seal, and in his appoint 
ments to that office he had never made 
Chanc¢ 


men Masters in rv, because the 
place was a comfortable one. Ile had 
never appointed an individual a Master in 


Chancery, because the place scemed fitted 
to him, but because le was fitted to the 
place. As to the idea of any other person 
applying to the Chancellor, or speaking to 
him on the subject of such an aj 
ment, he would say, that it would be as 


great an insult, as great an injustice, an 
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the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill had passed, 
where the prisoner em. 


of Proceedings ) Bill. 


because, in a case 
ployed counsel and the prosecutor did not, 
the jude 
counsel could hardly do his duty without 
a litle on the side whic h h 1d no 


e who was said to b- the prisoner’s 


bendine 


. ces “ee en 
counsel, in order that the case might 
}spring into an upright position, In such 
n 5 | rt hee . . } 
a ease, without a public prosecutor, the 
jade world be placed in rather an invi- 
dicu< position: and without’some pian of 
GtOUS pOsStOn ; aha WitdOUTt some plan Ol 
the sort to which he had referred was 
established, justice could not properly be 
} ‘+ 1 ony 5 oie . 6 
idministered, The establishment of Local 
bd ' 
Cour upon some 1st undation would 
ee ! ays rd = mo : j 
rive, In his Opinion reat facilities to the 
| re c . 4 » 7s 
ACD tration OF JUStice 1 public pro- 
: utor | ict heen fo } t be of oreal 
benefit in the places to which he had 1e- 
ferred in the administration Of justice, 


as great a prostitution of power, to allow | 


4 1 
this, as to allow a person to speak to the 


Chancellor 


nthe appointment of prisne 
judge; and during the time that he hel 


1 
‘ 


the Seals he had recommended persons to 


the Crown for the appointment of pursi 

] 
gee 

ie recommendation. 


‘ 
i 


been informed of t 
As far as regarded t 
did not mean to cast any doubts on the 
utility of the office of Master in Chancery, 
but he considered that these local juris- 
dictions might in many instances more 
effectually perform the functions of the 
Masters. He would now draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention to what he conceived to be 
the necessity that existed for the creation 
of the office of Public Prosecutor, or of 
some office analogous to it. Had their 
Lordships witnessed the circumstances at- 
tendant upon trials conducted by a public 
prosecutor, the great advantage that the 
judge, the suitors, and all concerned, de- 


| 
Eee ee 1 1, 
his measure then, he 


rived from the assistance of that ofhcer— 


the great advantage derived by the pri- 
soners also, in consequence of none but 
proper bills being preferred, they would 
agree with him in opinion as to the great 
importance and advantage to be derived 
from the appointment of a public prose- 
cutor. He was sure that the Central Cri- 
minal Court; the jurisdiction of which ex- 
tended over upwards of two millions of 
persons, afforded an admirable opportu- 
nity of trying the establishment of a public 
prosecutor upon a great scale, That 
court had been found to have effected 
admirably the purposes for which it was 


intended 
epinion, become absolutely necessary since 


A puble prosccutor had, in his | 


| 


| 
| 
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because he believed if had been alwavs 
found that Grand Jurtes, with their di 
vided responsibility, had never proved so 
effectual as a public prosecutor, with his 
undivided responsibility. He trusted, that 
their Lordships would excuse him for 
having occupied so much of their time, 
but in a case of such great public import- 


5 ' i 
ance, he considered it his duty to state to 
the House what his Opini ns were upon the 
subject. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he en- 
tirely agreed with his noble and learned 
Friend so far as he had pointed out the 
necessity of having established some well- 
connected rules and principles for the 
formation of these courts. He felt per- 
suaded, that nothing could contribute 
more to the proper administration of jus- 
tice, than some well-regulated established 
principles o Many propo- 
sitions had been stated by the noble and 
learned Lord which could not be contro- 
deticiency in the 
several local districts of carrying into 
effect what ought to be done, both with 
regard to the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, and the multitude of applications 
brought up for bills, showed what was 
was 


n this subj Ct. 


verted, So great a 


wanted. It was true the business 
sometimes done by local acts, but it was 
only done partially, and not in a way to 
effect the due administration of justice. 
Many of those courts were presided over 
by commissioners, and unless they had 
some superior authorily over them, such 
courts were productive of anything but 
justice. The means of recovering debts 
cheaply and = speedily were but a small 
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part of the benefit to be derived by the expedient that the 
community from having a well-established, 
well_constituted system of 

With respect to the courts of 
which he, the Lord Chaucellor, was me trates of the count 
particularly conversant, nothing could | sary, that the erin 
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Lord Abinger said, that when any spe- 
cific measure should be brought forward 
in reference to the subject which the two 
noble and learned Lords who had just 
spoken, had submitted to the considera- 
tion of the House, he should then be pre- 
pared to discuss it; for he thought that 
that would really be the proper time for 
the discussion. In the meantime he must 
protest against any general declaration of 
opinion being taken to bind him to the 
approval of any particular measure that 
might be introduced. He must be per- 
mitted to say, that nothing was more easy 
than to find fault with existing institutions, 
for it was impossible for any human insti- 
tution to be perfect; but before they 
destroyed what existed, they ought to 
consider well the advantages of what they 
proposed to substitute. He recollected, 
some few years ago, to have heard, in the 
House of Commons, most eloquent decla- 
mations uttered against the existence of 
local jurisdictions, until at last the House 
of Commons was schooled into their abo- 
lition. That, however, passed some time 
ago, and now it seemed that the period 
had arrived when all that was then done 
must be undone, and local jurisdictions 
again be established. Without at all de- 
nying, that there might, under the present 
system, arise expenses to suitors and other 
persons, which, under a new system, 
might be got rid of, he nevertheless 
thought that the establishment in each 
county of judicial tribunals to try causes 
would create great inconvenience, from 
the diversity of their decisions, and would 
finally raise a clamour in the country 
against the system. A fashion had now 
begun, too, of making the institution of 
grand juries a topic of declamation. For 
his part, he must say, that he never would 
consent to the abolition of grand juries. 
He was of opinion that the institution 
was of the greatest benefit to the country. 
It brought the people in daily, nay, 
hourly, connexion with the administration 
of justice; and nothing could be more 
advantageous for the sec urity of property 
and life, than that the magistrates of Eng- 
land should frequently intervene in the 
administration of justice. It was now 
said, that the administration of criminal 
justice was not so frequent as it should be 
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in each county, and that therefore some | 


new judge must. be appointed. 
there might not be an advantage in having 


Whether 
| their Lords hips would, under the circum- 


| 
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was not prepared to say; but he protested 
against the cry, which, ascending from 
low to high quarters, was now beginning 
to prevail, that the interference of the 
people of England in the administration 
of justice should be dispensed with; for, 
whatever inconvenience or expense might 
aitend the existing system, the advantages 
greatly outbalanced, in his opinion, the 
disadvantages. He thought that the 
jurisdiction of the county magistrates 
ought to be upheld and encouraged, in- 
stead of weakened or destroyed. Of 
course he could pass no opinion on a 
measure not yet before the House; and he 
had only risen to address their Lordships, 
in consequence of the speech of the noble 
and learned Lord, which, however, had 
no connexion, as far as he could see, with 
the bill now about to be committed. 

Lord Denman expressed his satisfaction 
that this Bill had given rise to the presen 
discussion, which he could not but con- 
sider had been of the greatest importance, 
because it was a subject which required 
and demanded the fullest and most com- 
plete consideration. He thought his 
noble and learned Friends jhad_ stated 
defects of considerable magnitude, and he 
did not think the remedy was ever thought 
of until those defects were made known 
as a grievance among the public generally. 
He did not think the present was an occa- 


sionon which he ought to give an opinion of 


his own as to the remedies to be applied 
to those serious grievances. He was dis- 


posed to think, without pledging himself 


to any particular measure, that this bill 
did not interfere, in any degree, with 
any plan which might be devised for 
the future improvement of the adminis- 
tration of the law. By the Municipal 
Corporation Act, the right of regu- 
lating and approving of such rules as the 
judges of the inferior courts might recom- 
mend was given to any three of the judges. 
A Committee of the Judges had met last 
term, and the result was, a bill had been 
prepared, which he would have the honour 
of laying before their Lordships. That 
bili would be applicable to courts in 
general, and it proposed that every action 
in the inferior courts should commence by 
writ of summons, and that there should 
be frequent holding of those courts. He 
did not think any objection could well be 
made to the bill, but he had no doubt, 


a judge to preside at quarter sessions, he | | stances, think it ought to be received, 
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The Earl of Devon said, they were not 
ealled upon to decide whether the office: 
proposed by the noble and learned Lord 
should be appointed. He was an old chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, and lhe 
that the magistrates would not stand in the 
way of any improvement of the law. The 
subject of the trial of offenders came under 
the consideration of a Committee of thei 
Lordships’ House last year, and he had 
been directed, as their Chairman, to submit 
a bill to their Lordships,’ and he had only 
forborne presenting that Bull, by finding, 
on the Votes of the other House, that 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for th 
Home Department, had given notice that 
he should bring the subject before that 
House. He thought that, concurrent with 
this bill, they ought to have regard to the 
question of the summary conviction of 
offenders. 

Lord Langdale: Although there may be 
some irregularity in this incidental dis us- 
sion, I am very glad that it has taken place 
because I cannot help hoping that some 
public advantage may arise from the various 
suggestions which have te n sn I do 
not mean to trouble your Lordships by dis 
cussing or expressing any opiates on the 
general question of Local Courts, but con- 
fining myself to that part of thes 
with which I am most familiar, I hope | 
may be excused for expressing my opini 
that for facilitating proceedings and inqui- 
ries in the Court of Chancery, there is 
great need of local authorities both minis- 
terial and judicial. ‘The jurisdiction of the 
court extends over the whole country, and 
many things are to be done personally 
by persons required to obey the orders of 
the court. When a defendant has appeared 
he has to put in his answer. In London, 
there are proper authorities to receive thc 
answer with the sanctions required—but all 
defendants cannot come to London, and in 
the country there are no permanently con 
stituted authorities by whom the answer 
can be taken ; and to supply the defect, it 
is necessary to create a competent authority 
on each occasion by commission ; and when 
the answer is taken by such authority, there 
are no regular means provided for its con- 
veyance to London: the party is to find a 
messenger who will carry it to London, 
and swear that he received it from one of 
the commissioners, and has since kept it in 
his own possession ; and notwithstanding the | 
difficulties which sometimes occur in getting | 


this done, the party is held to be in con- 


was sure 
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J udicial chara 
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tempt if he does not perform it in a limited 
time. Again when witnesses are to be 
examined, there are proper officers esta- 
blished to perform that duty in London, 
but none such in the country, and this de- 
fect has to be supplied by creating an 
authority for cach occasion, or in other 
words b And the 
commissioners, who are not always the most 
competent persons, have too often the 
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means ot making the execution of the com 
° 7 
ission subservient to their own conven 
en Ol ple ausure Great unnecessary ex 
1 10)T } aad eds 
pense 1s 0 wioned to the suitor, and when 
ae ee 2 eae . 
the depositions are takcnh, a messenger 1s to 
be found to convey them to London Be- 
ides these, there are many other ministerial 
duties connected with the proceedings in 
C} cery vhic] Wis bi performed in the 
uuntry, where the manent or 
] } $ 
requiar authoriti perform 
them ; and I cannot that the 
utors and the pul ison to 
complain, that a remedy is not found for 


defects which can hardly be considered 


otherw1 than as grievances. What rea- 
son can be ¢ 1 why officers should not be 
provided to enable suitors living at Carlisle, 
or Liverpool, or in Cornwall, to swear 
their answers and examine their wit- 
nesses in their own neighbourhood, and 
have their answers and depositions offi- 
cially conveyed to London 7 have never 
heard a reasonable objection to such mi- 
nisterial duties as | have referred to, 
being intrusted to permanent local au- 
thorities. Various ministerial duties are in- 
trusted to local authorities er ane for each 
oceaston, ‘ nd the Te seems to | O reason, 
why they should not be intrust RS to local 


Lu ithorities created for all such occasions, 
and steadily subject to the authority of the 
court in London. But I go further, and 
think that other duties having more of a 
ter, might well be intrusted 
When long ac- 
to be taken between parties re- 
Liverpool, and all the books and 
hicl 


1 relate to the subject, and 


Ti 
+ ] ] a ° Z 
to such loc ai authorities. 


are often very numerous and bulky are at 
ae 1 ] ° 7 
Liverpool, and all the witnesses who know 
1: “rn a } ; a 
anything of the matter are also there, why 
ire everv body and every thing necessarv for 
) E “eee ties "al + : 
aking and verifying the account to be 


t 
| brought to London? My Lords, | am per- 


suaded that such regulations might b 
framed, and such a system of control esta- 
blished, as would make it perfectly safe and 
Sat isf actory to the suitors, and L ore it saving 


of expense, to have many operations of this 
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kind, and many important inquiries, cou- 
ducted in the country— but for this purpose 
you must have competent authorities ; and 
I rejoice at the discussion which has taken 
place to night, in the hope that it may lead 
to such authorities being provided. 

Lord Brougham concurred with his 
noble and learned Friend who had just 
sat down in the satisfaction he expressed 
at the question being brought under the 
notice of the House, and he believed that 
he was perfec tly regular in his proce eding 
as he had given notice of his intention ye 
make the statement last night, and he was 
hi appy in any way to be the instrument of 
stirring such a question, and calling their 
Lordships’ attention to it. He had heard 
the speeches of his and learned 
Friends, and it filled up the measure of 
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noble 
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his self-gratulation to find that they agreed 
with him that some change was necessary. 
Allusion had been made to a speech de- 


livered by him in the other House, and he 


was proud to say, that in looking over the 
points of that speech, he f und that only 
one recomme aban contained in it was 
not now the law of the land. 

Lord Abinger had not made any allu 
sion to the speech of the noble and learnec 
Lord; he had that he 
long and eloquent speeches in another 
place upon the ne ject, but he had not 
suid that it was from the nobl 
Lord. 

Bill went through Committee. 


to be rece 


_ 


} 
1vea. 
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The Earl of Charleville said, that not- 
withstanding the reply of the nobie Mar- | 
quess last night, with regard to the grant- 


ing of certain returns, he found on looking 
at the papers, that the object which both 
the noble Earl who had just. left 
House, and the noble Marquess professed 
have in view, that of seeing 
right, and who was wroug with regard to 
the proceedings which had taken place in 
Ireland, could not be accomplished, unless 
the returns for the 
were granted. He, there lore, stated, that 
he was authorised by the noble Earl, who 
had first left the House, to give notice of 


} 
Who Was 


motion on his behalf for the production of 


those returns, in addition to those to 
which he had already aliuded. He wished 
to know whether the noble Marquess ob- 
jected to the production of these returns 
with regard to the first point on which 


two preceding r years | 


man who had ealled on 
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difference of opinion had taken place last 
night between the noble Marquess and the 
noble Earl. 

The Marquess of Normanby had no ob- 


jection to give the returns asked for; in 


fact, he rather wished that they should be 
easvind back even beyond the two years, 
because he was anxious to show that he 
had followed the same precedents as his 
[fe again repeated, that he 
had not the slightest objection to grant 
hese returns, He would just say, in al- 
to what the noble Earl had said, 
that there seemed to be some doubt in his 
mind as to the identity of the person al- 
luded to; that he had observed that he 
was not aware of the circumstances of the 
case, és big ec no doubt, the noble Eari 
was , he having ma de them the sub- 
ject of ieveulenion A medical gentle- 
him to-day, had 
he could not re- 
se case, yet he perfectly 
well recollected that at the time the hulks 
were broken up, certain of the convicts 
had been transported to Kilmainbam gaol, 

! certificates 


predecessors. 


t 
ae raety 


that 
coll ct this preci 


told | iim, although 


in consequence of medical 
stating that they were not in a fit state to 
be transported. He was too much used 
to the of this power in Ireland, to 
state at first whether C 


not one of these H 


exercise 
ozhlan was or was 
although he took 


ersons 
ersons, 


it for granted, from what the noble Earl 
aid, that he was one of them. Ie had 
no objection to acknowl a that he was 


sorry mercy had been 
ease, if the case were 
described by the noble 
ence to th ' 
jection to 


extended in this 
as bad as had been 
» Earl. With refer- 
could have no ob- 
them, although they 
show the whole of the reasons 
e commutation of punishment. The 
certificate of the surgeon constituted only 
neredient in enabling the Govern- 
ment to come to a decision—there were 
y other and considerations 
which inHuenced the Government in their 


e returns, he 
granting 
would uot 


for t] 
for th 
one 


many causes 
decision. 
the medical department, on whose indivi- 
dual declaration it had been said he had 
acted, he would state, that there was also 
the surgeon of the transport, who certified 
as to the inability of the convict to under- 
take the voyage. In this case the Govern- 
ment had no diseretion ; and they referred 
this certificate to the medical officers of 
the Government, in order that they might 
ascertain the existing state of the disease, 
and whether it was of such a nature as to 
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render it unlikely that he would ever be able noble Lords, and would do so when th 


! a a mf | | | » } 
to undertake the voyage. These certificates ovie Hart opposit Hark lode brought 


were the acts of public offic rs, and formed forward th question | id given notice 
one ingredient in the decision to wl 1 of tl ymmencet tof t Session. 


the Government came on the subject. ‘rhaps the noble Earl would have the 
The Earl of Charleville said, that no kindness now to fix an early day foi 





doubt One of the reasous for a Y {Or ¢ ) ! t! iva I] lid not wish to 
more extended return was, the bey sk y indul f the House, but h 

prisoners let out by the noble Marquess in desired to have some specific day named, 
the years 1835 and 1837—many persons In O1 hatin the mean time, he might 
under sentence of death had been k | fi memory on t ( umstances 
on those oceasions—others under sentenc f the case, in order that he might be 
of transportation for Jif thers under enabled to answer the juestion of noble 
sentence of transportation for fourteen 3] mma | ite tl imputations that had 
years —oth rs under sentence of transport- n cast against his government in Ire- 
ation for seven years, had been also libe land, Lh 1 | Ma juess Opposite 
rated by the noble Marquess, and out of (Marquess of Westmeath) had concluded 
all these case Ss, In only forty-one instances, last: { y stating, that he had thrown 


iad bail been re juired, In the eas oO » tl d rs i I ns iu Ireland. 


| 
Cog 


hlan he would not now disput sto the \ » that s ct would Say 
! ! ae ‘ ‘ | ri ] . 
validity OF the medical certiticate, when is, that ¢ course he, as well as other 
. ] } \1 } 1 } 1} 
appeared, according to the noble Mar-: men, was | to error; butthis he could 
quess's own showing, that in this instan sclentious|\ vy, that im the exerci 
? i } 
he had pursued an unusual practice. It of the prerogatiy f merey he had | 
appeared, that there had been a regula in th irse he had pursued by 
! * ] 4 ) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ | } / 
rule with regard to the commut I ( Pua - 1 Stated, 
Se ‘ ’ ‘ + ‘ ‘ * ‘ ‘ 
punishment, but im this instance Coghlan, | th id exercis 1 ca nd at- 
P { } } } P } } } ' ‘ a ] ed ! 
a mah oO} baad Character, fia Heel i hh. 1d | ( ) r ith their 
loose without undercon 2 the thre \ rs. nf su t. \\ i the noble 
imprisonment to which his tenes Karl io@ht forward his moti on the 
we ] + } ] ‘ i 
commutation ought ive bee col ; 1 be et: t to refute 
muted, and even without being called LS} s that had been 
upon to find bail. Michael Rya stu y » that respect 
be n describe S$ an id | Ss \ i hal : } f A said. ft t 
‘kee eae ; , | 
had iost Is y it wot Ve ! Shaul : t = ied t 
better for the unfortunate prosecut :. that that side « 
this old Colour-sergeant had lost h ly wit n in 
as Well. Lie Oonence vi i i [ r OQ} { s is they Dad 
_ ae eh , | ‘7 hs 
committed had | » Ui ead so iights i SEY for a Gay 
1 ’ , . 
that only mor 1 St i | 1 tl 
quired of bim; himself in ten pou 1 \ f { k. and 
and two securities of five por l f } t t t ck. 1 
and the otlence y » th t | rall t 
: . Saleh 
lost | iea | ( i t 
} i ‘i 
admans pnead ul bis arm, iti of { 1} was 
Into Chancery, in tact, a 
knife and scoopiug his ¢ out. \i ' t mate- 
conduct as this, on the part of r i tha rht { i were ex 
‘ y ‘ ‘ 
jesiv s Government, Ctila t t } \ iV { 
shake justice, to destroy t ( f) | , Was rifling 
of judges, to destroy the l ri ! R nd ask, man ft nav 
juries, to uestroy the conticdein f ma=| his eve it rie W i to God, 
vistrates, aud to cause th people of Tre-| that the n ble A juess's rovernment had 
Jand to imagine that the Government wel ! tI but what it was; wished 
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stances, he felt himself compelled so to do 
wlien from a sense of duty. 

The Earl of Roden having been person- 
ally alluded to by the noble Marquess, felt 
himself called upon to make a few ob- 
servations. He had felt it his duty, at the 
commencement of the Session, to state, 
that it was his intention to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the disturbances that 
had taken place in various parts of Ireland. 
He was extremely anxious, when he did 
so, that there should be a full attendance 
of noble Lords, particularly those who 
were connected with that part of the 
country where the disturbances had taken 
place. Such being his wish, it was im- 
possible for him to name a certain day, 
until he had had an opportunity of com- 
municating with those noble Lords. When 
he had done so, and had ascertained the 
time that would be most convenient 
them, he would take care to inform th« 
noble Marquess, Having said thus much, 
he wished ie make a few observations on 


the statements of the noble Marquess 
relative to opening the gaols. He had 
stated, that the noble Marquess had 
thrown open the gaols in consequence of 


the course he had thought proper 
sue when he visited several towns in the 
tour he had made through Ireland, parti- 
cularly at Mullingar, where the noble 
Marquess had given orders to the gaoler to 
liberate not less than nineteen persons. 
At that place there was a gentle: 
the name of Brown, who had a servant 
named Thomas—that servant was cruelly 
beaten, and lef ee 
of the names « and 
taken up as eae oe in the assault; 


to pur- 


Gannon Ward were 


they were brought to the Court of Session, 
tried and convicted, snd ordered two 
fears and six months’ imprisonment, 


and at the expiration of that time to find 
sureties of 20/, each to keep the peace 
to all her Majesty’s subjects for seven 
years. This took place in the 
January; in the 


August followine the 


noble Mar quess made his tour through | 


Ireland, and among the nineteen persons 
he had ordered to be liberated at Mul- 
lingar were these two individuals, thereby 
shortening the duration of their punish- 
ment for upwards of a year and a half, 
added to which they were at liberty 
without entering into sureties to keep the 
peace. After their liberation a most 
barbarous murder was committed, and 


set 
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for | 


nan of 


dead—two individuals | 


month of 
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on suspicion of being accomplices in that 
murder, ‘True, that according to the prin- 
ciples of the law in this country, no man 
was guilty until he had been found so by 
a Jury of his country, but to say the least 
of it, he thoueht the extension of mercy 
in a; case by the noble Marquess was 
totally uncalled for. He was as anxious 
as any man to give the noble Marquess 
credit for a desire to extend mercy, but he 
must say, that in such cases as those he had 
referred to, the mercy of the noble Mar- 
quess had been in the extre mity of cruelty, 
because it left the innocent part of the 
community to the mercy of the worst of 
characters. It was an act of cruelty to- 
wards the Jury and the Judge who tried 
them, and he would venture to say, that 
the species of merey which had been ex- 
tended by the noble Marquess to the de- 


linquents, had done more to increase the 
disturbances in Ireland than any other 
act of his during the time he had repre- 

The 


sented his Sovereign in Treland. 
peaceable inhabitants of Ireland were 
sirous that the 


de- 
course pursued by the 
noble Marquess and the Government 
should be brought to light, and when it 
was he would venture to say, that it would 
be found materially affected the 
peace of Ireland. They had, however, 
now done with the Viceroyalty of the noble 
Marquess in Ireland, and he should be 
acting with cs re if he did not say he 
was heartily glad of it, He should like 
to see the office of Viceroy done away with 
altogether; but, if the Government ap- 
pointed another poreigsion: he trusted they 
‘lect one who would adopt a course 
by which he wade draw to the Castle of 
Dublin all the resident gentry of Ireland, 
and restore that system of order in the 
country which the loyal people of [reland 
had a right to expect. 

Viscount Lismore could not concur in 
the view taken by the noble Lords oppo- 
site as to the Government of his noble 
Friend the noble Marquess in Ireland. 
The administration of his noble Friend 
had given general satisfaction in that 
country. The country owed much to his 
firmness and decision, Some parts which 
had been in a disturbed state, had by the 
vigorous administration of the law been 
restored to tranquillity, and the chief 
actors in the disturbances had suffered, or 
were now suffering, the penalties of the 


to have 


onl 


| law. 
those two individuals were now in custody | 


The Marquess of Normandy: as to the 
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opinions of the noble Lords opposite of | 
his government, he would only say, tha 
however much he might regret the loss of 
their good opinion, yet it was gratifyin 
to him to know that the opinions of thos 
noble Lords with respect to his govern- 
ment in Ireland were not shared in com 





mon with the great mass of the commu- | be 
jcrime. He did not know what magis- 


nity in that country. With respect to 
the case of Gannon and Ward, who had 
been released by his order at Mulling 

he would briefly state the particulars coi 
nected with it. Soon after their cons 
tion he had received a memorial signed 
many highly respectable gentlemen in th 
vicinity, stating their belief that the m 


were wholly innocent o 4d the crime of whi 
ed. 


they had bebe convicte On receipt of 
that memorial, he win ected Mr. Ellis, thi 
assistant-barrister of that county, to make 
inquiries into the case, and the re | rt ol 
that centleman was, that there were er 
doubts of the guilt of the men. Th 


were several communications with others 





on the subj. ct, and the result is, his de- 
cision that they ought to be discharged 
Now, any one hearin; t nent of 
the noble Earl would imagine that h 


noble Marquess) on his way through 
Mullingar had directed the release of the 
men, along with others, without any pre- 
vious investigation of their case; but th 

fact was, he had decided upon their re- 
lease before he left Dublin for the county 
of Longford, and he only waited to mak 
some further inquiry of Mr. Brown, the 
gaol inspector, before he directed thei 
release. Their case, as well as those ot 
the whole of the prisoners discharged, 
had undergone a car er consideration. 
As to the oo of the men on a 
charge of murder 
it beyond the dae that the men were not 

yet brought to trial on the charge. | 

1. he E arl ol Roden asked, ig the mi 
been bound over to keep the peace on 
their being released ? 

The Marquess of Normanby could not 
say whether that course was f mM owed in 
this particular case, but he supposed it 
was so, as the general practice was so, t 


ie oe say nothing to 


bind over parties whose sentence had been | 1 


remitted. 


The Marquess of Westmeath said, that | th 


he was on the bench during the trial of 
these men, and that from his recollection 
of the case, he should say, that their cas 
was not one in which the exercise of thi 


prerogative of mercy was called for. The | \ 
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defence set up for one of the parties was 
an alibi, to show that he was at a parti- 
cular bridge, a considerable distance from 
assault, at the time, or 
so soon after, that he could not have com 
mitted the offence; but that att mpt com- 
plete ly fail d, and was ci nsidered by the 


neh to be a great ageravation of the 


y 


the scene of the < 


] ' . ail a } 
trates the noble Marquess had communi- 
! with on the subject, but he had not 
} ' 1 , 7% 
d > hy the | muir to consult bim on 


I matte! [\ int ALelhou VW hy 
should | [he noble Viscount asked, 


\\ hould he?” He would say why 

1 he not? Would the noble Vis- 

{ ) x 1 as tate tl reasons 

ild not have consulted him on 

the oceasion ¢ He had en on the bench 
the t n ha honour 

f being the lieutenant of the county, and 
lid think, therefore, that something 


than mere courtesy ought to have 


M uess to communi- 
| subject before he 
} ] ] 
I a I in ] 
| i Earl Ol J] é ) l that he 
Sur} rised at t iest 1 asked by 


ioble Viscount, why should the noble 


Mai ss, the late Lord-licutenant of 


Ireland, have consulted his noble Friend, 
1 the intended release of these two pri- 
rs? Such a question came with a 

bad grace from the noble Viscount, who 
had himself brought in the bill establishing 
Lords-lieutenant of counties in Ireland, 
ther avowed 


for this : ! Sst many 
yurposes, of being the organs of commu- 


lication between the Government and the 
magistracy of the county. The station 
hich the noble Marquess held oucht to 
ave entitled him to a communication 
from the head of the Government on that 
subject. Muchas he had been surprised 
at the remark of the noble Viscount (Mel- 


bourne), he was still more surprised at 


ithe observation of the noble Viscount on 


>of the 
ed 


part of Ire land to which h relerred, and 


to the allezed cause of that rranen tien 

He was sure the noble Marquess would 
| 

1ot join the noble Viscount in that state 

ment. Tl tranquillity mentioned by 


. i , 
the noble Viscount must be the county 
Tipperary tranquillity, and not that sort 
tranquillity to which those were 
rccustomed, who lived in really peaceable 


i nties Tranquillity ’ said the noble 


iscount; why, it was only a short time 
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ago that part of the noble Viscount’s own 
grounds were ploughed up at night by a 
band of lawless men, and the noble Vis- 
count was obliged to call in the aid of the 
Queen’s troops for his protection. That 
certainly did not look very like tranquillity. 
It was if all the cases relating 
to the noble Marquess, and Ireland were 
to come before that House at once, that 
they should meet with fair consideration, 
He really had nothing in his experience to 


IMpOs sible, 


complain of the noble Marquess; he be- 
lieved that the noble Marquess had al- 
| 


ways meant well in the Government. He 
certainly We 

the system which he had established, but 
that wasa different thing; he was not one 


who disapprov. d of the noble Marquess 
that system. But 


as one who did not approve of 


in carrying out 

had principally d 
casion was Pues that they had heard a 
great deal about the prerogative of mercy 
being too gre eat a L pl erogative to be dele 


gated. It was formerly abs Intely neces- 
sary that th ae gative of mercy should 
be the re establish d, | ut {| at Causeé how 
no lonver existed ; steam Kin railroads and 
by sea had brought this country id that 
together, and there was now no “* ngel 
any necessity for the cflice sord-lieu- 
tenant. The oflice was now going a beg- 
ging. It was a question whether that was 


\ 
} 
{ 
t 


not a good Opportunity for her Alajestys 


Ministers to consider the propriety of 
abolishing that office, and saving that 


great expense to the country, and doing 
away with these complaints against the 
Lords-lieutenant. He would have a 
Minister of the Crown, as sécretary of that 
country, 
was not sitting, and 
when it did, which 

be one of the 


} 1 a. 
to reside there while Parliament 


+ 4] t 

to be in that House 

would, Le a ae 
\ Ry at 3 Po. 

» ereatest benctits in the 


ministration of the affairs aA that country. 


Viscount Lismore said, that the 1 louch- 
ing up of his estate had been alluded to, 
he would it were the ploughin 
Unfortunately it 


was the side of ¢ 
barren mountain, of which the pe 
attempted to peel the surface, in nae to 
get manure. He hadappealed to the ma- 
gistrates when he required their interfer- 
ence, and had received ample justice and 
perfect security. 

Viscount Melbourne did not wish to 
cast any imputation 
Lord-lieutenant, the nobie 
Westmeath, for any 
shown. The reference 


very 
ople had 


whatsoever on the 
Marquess of 
jealousy he had 
in the present case 


' +36 of it. | 


| Cu en 
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;of a diflcrent opti on. Ile thought, 
| one great re 
what | 


3 Po : } 
rawn him out on this oe- 


) waieh 
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had been made to that quarter to whom it 
was always made—to the assistant barris- 
ter, and it was from the report of the 
assistant-barrister, that the Government 
decided. It was not in any respect cus- 
tomary to take the opinion of the 
magistrate on this subject. The noble 
Lord had taken the opportunity to intro- 
duce matter very wide and foreign to the 
subject under discussion. Tle said, that 
it would be well to do away with the oftice 
of Lord and particularly on 
account of its exercise of the prerogative 
of merey; and he conceived, that the 
erogative of mercy could be well exer- 
Ile Was 
that 
not be ex- 
ercised here was, that it could not be pro- 
perly or satisfactorily exercised here. Nor 
did he think, that) proper information, 
| l, or that the 
d be satisfactorily 


-lieutenant, 


cised on the advice of Ministers. 


ison WI! hy it could 


duties 
discharged here, 

imongst many 
ld ¢ byject to the ar- 
cement of the noble Lord, rather hast- 
tl an arrange- 


hrowh out and adopted 
importance, and 


ment which w 
would be followed with 


| ! : 
ve ovtamer 


that was one reason 


iy 
as of more 


greater 


consequences than the noble Lord appre- 
hended at present. He would not go 
|} into this subject farther than to state, that 
| the Ministry had no intention to adopt 


this arran 


nis arrangement 


of the noble Lord. He 
did not believe, that there was any mea- 
sure that would er more Into the hands 
of those who wished for the separation of 
the two countries, or that could have a 
worse efiect between them, than that of 
the noble Lord 
Retarns ordered, 
PriviLeGe—Courts or LAV 
Redesdale moved, t 
attend the ( ourt of 


allowed to a 
with the minutes of evi» 


Lord 
hat the officer of the 

[louse be t! 
s Bench 
state 
which evidence having 


: : 
dence before the committee upon the 


of New Zealand, 


been communicated to the Commons, had 
been published by them, and an action for 
libel brought upon it, 


Lord H ila said, he thought this a 
very serious question, and net to be lightly 
decided. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, the affair had 
arisen from the publication of the evidence 
by the House of Commons, and there 
would be an absolute failure of justice if 
the motion was not 


agreed to, 


chief 
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Lord Holland thoucht, ther Wal 
question of principle involved. 

Lord Melbourne: When do 
come on? 

Lord Lyndhurst : rscday 

Lord /[lolland: | am not 
oppose the motion, but I think it 
very serious que stions. 

Lord Lyndhurst: Thos it 
open for discussion hereafter. No pu 
can be surrendercd in consenting t 
appli ation under | ticular cc 

Lord //ol f: It is all very well 
sav, that the question can 
hereafter ; but if the applica 
In this case, it will det 
Inatter Of Justi in others. 
may be raised, whether any your L 
ships may not be called 1 on ti 
dence in a court of just 
spoken in this Honse. \ commit 
less under protection than the House its 
Itis a fundamental prin le, that 


said in Parliament can 


« 4 
courts of laws; that is « 
of the Hfouse of Commons. 1 t 
what effect this app! ation, iy ¢ 
have upon that questi It is 
rranted as a matter of 


Lord Rede sada Said, Ne Wou | 
civen longer not had 
There was no analogy, in 


between proces logs im t 1,01 

HH S and proceed hefoy nn 
ouse, and pt Wb? Tea | ( 1 

because of debates in that Hou 

was no authorized report, as there wa 

the case of the commit Ss. L! 

ers might publish the debates, but it 


not by the authority of that H 
this point was jealously watched in 
to secure pertect freedom of deb 
wished to be bound by the di 
House. 

The Lord Chance lop th yu 


oucht to have made the application earl 


Lord Lyndhurst sai ; his noble Fri 
near him had drawn a very proper di 
tion. There was no pubiicalt hn of 


debates in that House, but the evider 


in the committees was taken down by 
proper officer, ind that was communi 
to the other House of Parliament 


published it to the world, and when it\ 


published, everyone had a right to m 
comments onit. 
hardship. 

The Earl of Minto said, tl 
thing might have happ ned if the evid 
had not been communicated to t! 


It was a case of extre: 


Ol l : Lave ib 
tof t taken | 
I { mn t ( r | tj yt] 
had I 11 | | } th 
( | } _ i 
ition ti t 
y » t il 
h ‘ een 
| | 
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I] 
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Duncomar, G. Patwer, Bramston, CAYLEY, and 
HANDLEY, from a number of places, against the Repeal 
of the Corn-laws.—By Messrs. WALLACE, BAINES, Hurt, 
Evuior, Eastuopr, and Sir Lirron Buxwer, from a 
number of places, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
Mr. Gren, from Manchester, for a Uniform rate of 
Postage.—By Mr. Woop, from Uxbridge, against the 
present Licensing system.— By Mr. Gitton, from Auch- 
termuchty, against any further Grant to the Scotch 
Churech.—By Mr. Sergeant Ta.rourp, from Oswestry, 
for substituting Affirmations for Oaths.—By Mr. Hume, 
from Tipperary, for Mitigation of the Criminal Code.—By 
Mr. Grorsg, from the Dissenters of London, for Redress 
of their Grievances. —By Mr. Eastuope, from the Re 


tailers of Beer at Leicester, for Protection of their Inter- | 


ests.—-By Mr. WALLACE, from Greenock, for Equalising 
the Sugar Duties; and also for the Repeal of all Laws 
restricting the Free Importation of Food.—By Sir JAMES 
GRAHAM, and Sir GeorGeE SINCLAIR, from several places, 
for Church Extension in Scotland.—By Mr. HALFoRD, 
from Leicester, against any further Grant to Maynooth 
College. —By Sir Rogert ING Is, from a Clergyman, in 
favour of the Copyright Bill—By Mr. Sergeant ‘TAL- 
FOURD, from a number of places and individuals in 
favour of the Copyright Bill. 


Canavba.] Sir R, Pee’ wished to ask 
the noble Lord what course he proposed 
to pursue with respect to the bill, for the 
future government of the Canadas. He had 
understood the noble Lord to say he would 
introduce the bill before Easter, but would 
postpene the second reading till after 
Easter. He wished to know whether the 
noble Lord intended to fix the second 
reading for an early day after Easter, or 
whether, he intended to communicate with 
the government of Canada before propo- 
sing the second reading. 

Lord John Russell had certainly stated 
it was his wish to introduce the bill before 
Easter, and still hoped he might be enabled 
to do so, though at this moment he could 
not say confidently that the bill could be 
introduced before Easter, It was not in- 
tended to propose the second reading im- 
mediately after Easter; nor was it pro- 
posed to allow sufficient time to elapse for 
communication with Canada. The second 
reading would not come on for at least 
three weeks after Easter. 

Sir Robert Peel: Does the noble Lord 
contemplate actual legislation on the sub- 
ject of the government of the two pro- 
vinces ¢ 

Mr. O'Connell, seeing the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in his place, 
wished to know whether any steps were in- 
tended to be taken to stop the effusion of 
blood in Canada. The insurrection had 
been putan end to, but the effusion of 
blood continued. 

Mr. Labouchere considered that the 
language of the hon. and learned Member 
was rather disproportioned to thereal facts 
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of the case. The moment that he had 
entered upon the duties of the office which 
he had now the honour to fill, he had taken 
the first opportunity of inquiring concern- 
ing the number of persons who had suffered 
capital punishment, and he had been in- 
formed that the great effusion of blood to 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
referred comprised sixteen persons, who 
had been executed in Upper Canada, and 
| seven in Lower Canada, four of whom had 





| been convicted of a most atrocious murder. 
'He felt bound to make this statement, 
| because he thought it was extremely im- 
| proper that the assertion, that blood had 
flowed to great extent in those colonies, 
should go forth to the world without ex- 
planation. In making that statement, he 
begged it to be understood that he enter- 
tained feelings of the deepest regret that 
it should have been considered necessary 
that a single human being should have 
suffered capital punishment; but after 
what had been stated by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman he could not refrain 
from stating the facts. He begged also to 
state that the Government had not the 
slightest reason to think, that the discretion 
which had been given to Sir John Colborne 
had been exercised without a due regard 
to humanity. 

Mr. O'Connell considered that he had a 
right to say, that an effusion of blood had 
taken place. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that the death of sixteen 
persons by the hands of the law was not an 
| effusion of blood. Now he was of opinion, 
| that the putting to death one person more 
than was absolutely necessary was an 
effusion of blood. 

Subject dropped. 





Copyricut.}] Mr. Sergeant Talfourd 
then rose to move the second reading of 
the Copyright Bill. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, after the attention which, 
in past Sessions, has been rendered by this 
House to the interests of literature, as af- 
fected by the law of copyright, an atten- 
tion gratefully acknowledged in the pe- 
tition which | have just presented, [ shall 
best discharge my duty by reminding you, 
without preface, of the question which we 
once more are called on to decide, and by 
stating the position in which it stands, and 
the materials which we have to assist us 
in answering it. That question is, whe- 
ther the present limitation of copyright is 
just? and I will sum up my reasons for 
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contending for the negative in languag 


adopted by some of the distinguished per- 
sons whose petitions are before you. Th 
allege :— 


“That the term during which 


cures to authors the profits arising from th 
productions of their own industry d 
is insufficient to provide for the fair rewa 


works written to endure; that the ext 
of the term proposed by this bill would 
tiat 1f | 


their powers to the 





rage such compositions ; 
individuals to devote 
ine benefit and delight of mankind, wit 


the apprehension that, in so doing, tl 


impoverish their own descendants ; and that 
while it would tend to the profit only of 
rreatest and the best of those engaged 


literature, it would confer dignity and | 
on the pursuits of all.” 

Those propositions to which [ seek your 
assent are now for the first time embodied 
by some of our most distinguished authors 
on the ground of their own prayer, and 
will probably be expressed by many others, 
whose feelings I know, if you permit this 
billto proceed. When I first solicited for 
those arguments the notice of this House, 
I thought they rested on principles so ge- 
neral, that the interests of those who 
labour to instruct and illustrate the age in 
which they live are so inseparably blended 
with all that affects its morality and its 
happiness, that the due reward of the 
greatest of its authors is so identified with 
the impulses they quicken—with the traits 
of character they mirror—with the deeds 
of generosity, of courage, and of virtu 
which they celebrate, and with the multi- 
tudes whom they delight and refine, that 
I felt it was not for them alone that J 
asked the shelter of the law, and I did 
not wish to sce them soliciting it as a per- 
sonal boon. The appeal, though thus un- 
supported, was not unfelt, and the bill 
proceeded without a hint of opposition 
until the demise of the Crown 
Session, and stopped its progress. In the 
interval which thus occurred, a number of 
eminent publishers saw reason to appre- 
hend that certain clauses in the bill, by 
which it was proposed to give to authors 
who had assigned their copyrights under 
the subsisting law a reverting interest after 
the expiration of its term, would injuri- 


] } 
closed the 


fFren. 


ously affect their vested rights, and they | 


naturally prepared to oppose it. They 
were accompanied or followed in this op- 
position by various persons connected with 
the mechanical appliances of literature— 
by master printers, compositors, pressmen, 
typefounders, paper-makers, and 


hook-« 


5 
4 


mere 
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t 
f 


Stran oe fear that 


to extend the term of copyright (though 
l! agree tl t xtension would 
yperate ¢ nly 1 on Cast n 100) } would 
lestroy their trad 1 their petitions were 
plente ly showered on the table of the 
Hous Reeard t » th ul ot publi b 
nes ind a belicf tl t] ugh sup- 
port by ! rable muyorities, the 
1 { th pposition ith which the 
W t] ned w 1 multiply and 
pr e the d s b d the bounds 
f th vhich be applied to such 
object, induced me, at the suggestion of 
1 lriend, t Member for Newark, 
again to withdraw it; and having been 
taunted with the abser of petitions in 
favour of the measure, | have now the 
c Ip} ort ] did 1 be fore ek and | doubt 
not, the example once set will be followed 
by many wv feel deeply the justice of 
the cause, and are indignant at the grounds 


t 
1. Few as 
with the 


success of 


on which it has been opposer 
thes¢ compared 


number of those who desire the 


petitions are, 
this bill, I shall not fear to Oppose the facts 
they state, the reasonings they suggest, or 
the authority with whieh they are stamped, 
to those accumulated by its opponents du- 
ring the last Session. Having carefully 
perused the petitions against us, I am sur- 
prised to find how utterly destitute they 
are of g on the 
does not 

I may dismiss 
f the eminent members of 
the publishing trade, and of all who sympa- 
their fears. Impressed with the 
of some of their objections, I pro- 
posed various means by which I hoped to 
remove them, without denying to authors 
who had assigned their subsisting interest, 
the benefits of that extended term which 
But I was com- 


anf, r tiny “anql) ] conemnen 
information really yearin 

ise, With an which 
now apply to the bill; for 


the 


c xception 


complaints ¢ 


1 


thised in 


rorce 


It Was propos d to creat 


pelled to abandon the attempt as hopeless, 
ind to content myself with applying the 
xtension to the ithors who had 


cases Of a 
} 


retained an interest in thelr Ww rks, and to 








oks hereafter to be written In this 
alteration | have oven * to t] e 
publishers, except in the rare and peculiar 
case of int Interest co-extensive with 


the entire copyright, in which case, unable 
fit without extreme incon~ 
venience to the publisher, | have chosen 
erant it to both than to neither ; 
» the uur of the publishers, 
that, instead of seeking an unworthy com- 
ise, they have with the 
withdrawal of clauses, which would 


be ens itisfic d 


rom 





bul 
iF 
ie 
& 
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have subjected them to certain inconveni- 
ence and probable loss. ‘Their opposition 
has ceased with the provisions which 
raised it ; and with it all the allegations in 
the petition which relate to it may be dis- 
missed. There remain those of the print rs 
and their allies, persons whose int 
serve the careful regard of aha Legislature, 


erests de- 


but whose opinions have no authority be- 


I 
yond the reasonings they adduce to sup- 
port them. ‘They are not like persons en- 
gaged in some occupation on which there 
is an immediate pressure, which they wl 

feel most keenly can most vividly explain ; 
nor like persons apprehending some change 
decidedly affecting their profits, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly within thei pe- 
rience ; they are mere speculators like our- 


selves on the probabilities of the distant 
future. All their: appr ehensions centre in 


one—that if the term of copyright ! CX- | 


tended, fewer bi Seg will be printed ; fewer 
hands will be required; fewer presses 

up; fewer types cast; fewer reams o 
paper needed; and (though I know not 
whether the panic has penetrated to the 
iron mine, or ascended to the i 
a pari aly sis will affect al ( Ss 
of trade. Now, if there were any wa 
ground for those busy fears, they ee 
not want facts to support re In the 





“ar 1814, when the term of yricht | 
was extended from fourteen _ mrenty | 
fare like the alarm of some nervous re- 


eight years, the same class expressed similar 


alarms. The projected change was far more | 


likely to be prejudicial to them than th« 


present, as the number of books on which 


it ope rated was much lara Ps sand yet there | 


is 10 suggestion in their petitions, that a 
single press remained unemployed, or 


paper-mill stood still: and, indeed, it is 
a matter of notoriety, that since then, pub- 
lications have ecreatly multiplied, and that 


books have been rc duced li} price with the 
inerease of it dc TS. The gener i areal 

of these petitions are those whicl 
ponents of the measure urge, all 
themselves into the assut 
copyright be extended, bo 
dearer, that cheap books are nece 
benefit to the public, and that 





| 
interest should prevail over the claims of | 
those who create the materials of its | 


instruction; but there is one petition 
which illustrates so curiously the knowledg: 
which these petitioners possess on the sub 


ject of their fears, ow the modesty with 
psn they urge them, that | must trespass 
on the paticnee of th ahaa winile I offer 


a spre cime n of its A iste It isentitled | 
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petition presented by the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, agreed on at a public meet- 
ing at the Mechanics’ Institute, South- 
ampton-buildings, by “ cor mpositors, press- 
men, and others engaged in the printing 
profession.” After a sweeping assumption 
of the whole question between authors and 
readers, these petitioners thus designate the 


nlicati t 


application made to this House on behalf 


of literature—“ The books to which it is 
assumed the present law does not afford 
sufficient protection are those of a trashy 


and meretricious character, whose present 
rity dcludes their writers with a vain 
hope of an immortal reputation.’ Now, 
ie works which were named by way of 
mple when this Bill was introduced 
were those of ole ridge, of Wi rdsworth, 
and of Sir Walter Scott ; and if these are 
intended by the petitioners, I fear they 
have made no good use of cheap books, or 
the books they have read are dear at any 
price. If the obj et of the Bill is the pro- 
tection of “ trashy and meretricious ” 
works, it may be absurd, but it must be 
harmless, for, as to such works, it must be 
a dead letter. The printers who fear that 
one set of “trashy and meretricious’ 


works should endure after the lapse of 


twenty-cight years, and should thus de- 
ate ‘them of the opportunity of printing 
a brilliant succession of such works, to 
which they do not refuse the aid of types, 


mainderman, who should take fright at 
the creation of a term of 999 years by 
a tenant for life, overlooking in his fears 


the necessary condition, he should so 
long live ;” for as surely as natural death 
will await the decay of the human frame 
shall oblivion cover the © trashy and 


meretricious ”” book, and leave room for 


: 

successor after successor to employ com 
. } ee fe > 

ositors, to sparkle, and expire. But, the 


titioners proceed — “ Even — supposing 
1eir success would be permanent, the pre- 
sent high profits derived by their authors 
are an ample return for the time employed 
in their composition.” So these gentle- 


men, forgetting that the chief ground of 


the Bill is, that the works on behalf 

which “i extension is sought often be- 
gin to repay their authors only when the 
copyright is about to expire, think them. 


| selves competent to estimate the anxieties, 
| the heartaches, the feverish hopes, the bitter 


1° 


disappointments, the frequent failures, the 
cheerless toils with which an author’s time 
is filled, and which disturb them little 
when they are arranging his words. ‘They 


—— 
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thunder roll over th lw 
claim it as hi 1, Was mode) plete it 
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stitute. Whatever mav 1 as 
which the art of printing | f ra rey rog fourteen 
: j ae 
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perishable triumphs long before its dis (lav will be 1 | \t t ‘piration of 
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profession be lf no 1 iv \} ! 
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than knowledge, and, stran i 
seem to the utiltt in il het | ritanc¢ 
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ture to think itt ) [a thel 
| would ask those petit S ( . f Moral 
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ceasing labours of \ ing] m - ( f s) : { | historical 
that of Sir Walter Scott cha 1, | works whicl now s | authorities, 
fading, glimmering, perishing from tl i he has 
world in- their rvice. As tl hirty vears. In 
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law as at variance with the essential prin- 
ciples of justice, and calculated to impede 
the course of literature and science,” by 
earnestly imploring the House, “ pass this 
bill for so extending the term of copyright 
as will secure the interests of the authors 
of extensive and laborious works without 
in the slightest degree interfering with the 
public good.” Dr. James Thomson, the 
Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Glasgow, states the nature and the his- 
tory of several elementary works, the pro- 
duct of his labour, which are slowly be- 
ginning to recompense him, and especially 
invites attention to the manner in which 
the law bears on works used as text books 


Copyright. 
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in schools and universities, having to cons | 


tend against the partialities of teachers for 
books with which use had made them fa- 


miliar, and of booksellers for works in which | 


they are interested, and which may only 
begin to obtain attention when the copy- 
right is about to cease. 
ter has spent a laborious and most useful 


life, and still spends it, in the composition of | 


works which at once instruct and charm, 
and which can only remunerate him by the 
extension of the term, Now, I ask, is there 


; 


1 . i 
Sir David Brews- | 


no property in these petitioners worthy of | 


protection? ‘* No,” 
some of the opponents of this bill ; “ none. 
We think that from the moment an author 


said, and will say | 


puts his thoughts on paper and delivers , 
them to the world, his property therein | 
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by a great thinker, are “ after all, the only 
things which last for ever?” From these 
examples of works of labour and pecuniary 


Copyright. 


}outlay | turn to that of a poet, whose name 


has often been mentioned in the discussion 
of this measure, who has supported it by 
his published opinion, but who has now, 
for the first time, enforced it by petition. 
Mr. Wordsworth states that he is on the 
point of attaining his 70th year; that 46 
years ago he published his first work, and 
that he has continued to publish original 
works at various intervals down to 1835. 


The copyright in a considerable part of 


these works is now contingent on his life ; 
in afew years the far larger portion will be 
holden by the same tenure; and a most 
extensive and elaborate work, The Excur. 
sion, will be in this condition, if he should 
be spared for four years longer. He repre- 
sents, that *‘ having engaged and persevered 
in literary labours, less with the expecta- 
tion of producing speedy effect than with 
a view to interest and benefit mankind re- 
motely though permanently, his works, 
though never out of demand, have made 
their way slowly into general circulation ;” 
and he states as a fact directly bearing on 
this question, that his works have, within 
the last four years, brought a larger emolu- 
ment than in all his preceding life, which 
would now be bounded by his death, and 
the great part of which if he had died four 
years ago, would have been wholly lost 


wholly ceases.” What! has he invested|to his family. How will this case be 
no capital? embarked no _ fortune? If | answered ? I suppose, as J have heard 
human life is nothing in your commercial | it, when less fully stated, answered 


tables—if the sacrifice of profession, of 
health, of gain is nothing, surely the mere 
outlay of him who has perilled his fortune 
to instruct mankind may claim some regard ! 
Or is the interest itself so refined —so ethe- 
ria]—that you cannot regard it as property, 
because it is not palpable to sense or to 
feeling ? 


Is there any justice in this? If) 


so, why do you protect moral character as | 


a man’s most precious possession, and com- 
pensate the party who sutiers in that cha- 





before, that it proves that there is no ne- 
cessity for the extension of copyright, be- 
cause Without its encouragement a pcet 
thus gifted has been ready to devote his 
powers amidst neglect and scorn to the 
highest and the purest aims. I will not rely 
for my answer on reminding those who 
urge this ungenerous argument that there 
may not always be attendant on such rare 
endowments the means of offering such a 
sacrifice, either from independent resources 


; racter unjustly by damages? Has this|or from a simple taste. I reply at once, 
; possession any existence half so palpable as | that the argument is at utter variance with 
a the author’s right in the printed creation of | the plainest rules of morality and justice. 
; his brain? I have always thought it one of | I should like to hear how it would be re- 
the proudest triumphs of human law that | ceived on a motion for a national grant to 
it is able to recognize and to guard this | one who had fought his country’s battles. 
breath and finer spirit of moral action— | I should like to hear the indignation and 
that it can lend its aid in sheltering that |the scorn which would be expressed to- 
invisible property which exists solely in the | wards any one who should venture to sug- 
action and affection of others, and, if it may | gest that the impulses which had led to 
do this, why may it not protect him in his | heroic deeds were without reward ; that 
right—those words which, as well observed | the love of country and glory would al- 
t 
ie 
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ways lead to similar actions; and 
therefore, out of regard to the pu 
ought to withhold all reward from the 
conqueror. And yet the case of the } 

is the stronger ; for we do not purpose to 
reward him out of any fund but that whic! 
he himself creates—from any 
from those of one whom hi 
blesses—and our reward cannot b 
plied when we take time for our arbitraton 
and posterity for our witnesses It will 


M4 { 4] 
attention of the Hous 
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poct 
} 


not have escaped th 
that many of the p 
in the universities of 
the 
their love of 
tance from the 
from the independence 
their character, I 
their experience and their ju 
entitled to peculiar weight. 
University of St. Andrew’s, after 
fully urging the claims of 


titioners are professors 
Scotland; and fi 

laborious nature of their 
literature, foste 
applause of the capital, and 
the pu *} 


venture to think that 


red at a dIS- 


ind 


ally thus submits the peculiar claims of 
their countrymen: — “ Your petitioners 


venture to submit, that in Scotland, wher« 


the few rewards which used to be conferred 
on clergymen of literary and scientific 
merit have been withdrawn, and wh 
the incomes of the professors in her univer- 
Sitics have been allowed to suffer great di- 
minution, these individuals have 
motives to solicit, and additional or 
to expect, that their literary rights be ex- 
tended, and rendered as beneficial 
sible to themselves and thei 
Among these professors, and among the pe- 
titioners for this bill, is a clergyman in- 
surpassed in Christian cloquence, in reach 
of thought, in unwearied zeal, ( 
disregarded ease and intellectual delights 
prodigally to expend his energies on that 
which he regards as the sacred cause of th 
Church and religion of his country, and 
who depends on his copyrights in such of 
the labours of his mind as he has committed 
to the press to make amends for a pro- 
fessional income far below his great intel- 
lectual claims. I 
subject of this bill, Dr. Chalmers 
‘€ My professional income has always been 
so scanty, that I should have been in great 
difficulties, had it not been for the profits 
of my authorship; and I am not aware 


ere 


strong 


rund 


iS POs- 


families.” 





In addressing me 


Savs, 


of a more desirable compensation for the | 
meagre emolument of the offices | have | 


held, than that those profits should be se- 
cured and perpetuated in favour of my de- 
And who among us, ' 
of those who sympathize with his splendid 
Third? 


VOL. XLV. {f 


scendants.”” not only 


eries 








xertions on behalf of the Church of Scot 
land, but of all who feel { for th 
et] { by wl I | ! ted | de- 
fended our comn 1 Talt t desire 
ic W h to full l | ol the 
blishers I his l l ird 
such authors may | 1 the petition of 
\I Smit! ( ho ev ee 
t 1 power ( SS127 copyright 
ty i Ve | t] { rast h 
= ] al ] } ww reatior 
: i : os 
; aN aa 
- 
f : 2 l by his 
; ‘ tail o1 
= co { I I I heirs 
hi t] l | I rod 1¢ d 
WO ri} 1 him 
have 1 terest f heirs by the pre 
nt law T ¢ Vrig nti property which 
they hay stituted When | 
ti i ti pet ns signed by the most dis- 
tinguishe 1 ornament of the Scoteh Church 
Dr. Chalmers—and by « t the most 
eminent among [iss ne divines, 
Dr. Wardlaw, [ cannot help ass clating 
with them a case came under my 
notice a few lay S$ ago On an 4} plic ition to 
me to assist a er it-erandson of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, in presenting a morial for the 
bounty of the Crown. Here was the de- 
endant of ¢ if the idols of the religious 
\ rid. whi W ks have ( ilated In 
hundreds of thousands ot pies na state 
f unn d pri ind sutlering, from 
which a trifl L volum f his an- 
: s work lorning libraries 
{ wealt] Dissenters would amply 
relieve him On these contrasted cases 
t To snow tod But befor 
| ve the qu n in its h s, it is fit I 
shi ld 1 t jor a mom< { to tl S /pPpo- 
nents of t { who, discla i tl 
pub she rs and pl I ipp I l i half of 
wl t t} ey ll } } blic, wd who insist 
t it it | i u ol A i th 
rl fo 1 ind ab i } ] west 
ssible pl Now, passing ver a pos- 
sible doubt, which I dat reely hint in 
their presenc vhether the diffusion of 
! ° 
heap copies of every work essarily Im- 
plies in an equal degree the diffusion of its 
beauties and the veneration of its injunec- 
tions, permit me to ask whether even for 
| 


works 
and that 


the public it is not desirable 
should be correct as well l che ip, 
it should have the benefit of the matured 


this 


iudement of its instructors? Now, 
n only be efleeted, by permitting the fa 
mily of the author te wateh over his fame, 


9 H 
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An author who, in a life devoted to liter- | the grave, instead of cherishing a sense of 


ature, has combined the gifts of the his. 
torian and the poet—Mr. ‘outhey—who 
has thought the statement of his case might 
have more effect than a petition, has per- 
mitted me to elucidate this view of the 
case by his example. 
lished a complete edition 
correcting the blemishes 
many years have presented themselves to 
his severe judgment 


of his poems, 


: his co Wwriehts in 
; py rig 

many of the original poems will expire 
with his life ; in the corrected edition his 
family will enjoy an interest; but in the 


original poems it 


be m 


] 
ne 


the power of Mr. Tegg, cr of any oth 
of those worthy — benefuctors the 


public who keep duteous watch over the 


none; and will 
‘ 


of 


He has lately pub- | 


which during | 


al 


death-bed of copy-rights, to re-publish any | 


of those poems with all their repeated errors, 
and the addition of those gross blunders which 
are always introduced when a reprint un- 
dergoes no revision but that of the printer. 
Sut is it even certain that the books thus 
carelessly printed will be actually cheaper 


in price than if the descendants of the | 


author published them for their own ad- 
vantage? It is not fair to judge of this by 
recent instances, produced in the first eager- 
ness of the freebooters of the trade to seize 
on and parade their spoils. It should be 
recollected that a proprietor who uses only 
one machine for publication may, with 
profit to himself, supply the market more 
cheaply than numbers who have separate 
expenses, and look for separate gains. But 
if the argument be doubtful, the fact at 
least is clear, and I may call the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury as my witness to prove it ; 
for he has shown in this House, to the 
offence of none, but to the amusement of 
all, and to the proof of my ease, how cheaply 
books charged with an expensive copyright 
may be obtained of his friend Mr. Tegg, 
who, he states, nevertheless, has a stock 
worth more than 170,000/.. which, if the 
principles of my opponents be fairly ap- 
plied, is justly divisible among their fa- 
vourite and much-injured public. but 
grant the whole assumption—grant that if 
copyright be extended the few books it will 
affect will be dearer to the public by the 
little the author will gain by each copy— 
grant that they will not be more correct or 
authentic than when issued wholesale from 
the press; still is there nothing good for the 
pople but cheap knowledge? Is it neces- 
sary to associate with their introduction to 
th: works of the mighty dead the selfish 


th moht that thev are sharing in the riot of | lates not to any cl; 





| 


: “hp 
pride that, while 


to deprive the 


they read, they are assist- 


ine erave of some of its 


withering power over the imtcrests of sur 
vivors? But if it were desirable, is it possi- 
ble to separate a personal sympathy with 
an author from the young admiration of his 
works? We do not enter into his labours as 
into some strange and dreamy world, raised 
by the touch of a forgotten enchanter ; the 
are breathing around us, and the 
lead, yet speaks in accents 

As from 


inl sophy 


alleetions 
ithor beige ¢ 


and time. 


tarlan pl 


of genius ever issues, sO 


. 1 1 7 
triumphant over death 
the 
no mighty work 


dead level of an utih 
never can such a work be enjoyed except in 
happy forgetful , which 
always softens the harshest creed. But | 
tl who thus plead for the 

zed by their feel- 


these realms are 


ness Ot its doctrines 


believe that those 
peopleare wholly unauthori 
ings; that the poor of 

richer in spirit than as their advocates un- 
lthem; and that they would feel a 
pride in bestowing their contributions in 
the expression of respect to that great in- 
tellectual ancestry whose fame is as much 
theirs it is the boast of the loftiest 
us. I ¢ believe, that the 
peeple of Scotland share in the exultation 
of the publishers who have successively sent 
among them cheap editions of the * Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and the Lady 
of the Lake,” that they can buy them at a 
lower price than if the great minstrel who 
produced them were still among the living. 
| cannot believe that they can so soon forget 
their obligations to one who has given to 
their beautiful country a place in the 
imagination of mankind which may well 
compensate for the Joss of that political in- 
dividuality thev so proudly 
enjoyed as to count with satisfaction th 
pence they may save by that premature 
death which gave his copyrights to contest- 
ing publishers, and left his halls silent and 
cold. It is too late to do justice to Burns; 
but | cannot believe the peasant who should 
be inspired by him to walk ‘ in glory and 
in joy following his plough upon the moun- 
tain side,” or who casting his prideful look 
on Saturday evening around his circle of 
children, feels his pleasure heightened and 
reduplicated in the poet's mirror, would 
regret to think that the well-thumbed 
volume which had made him conscivus of 
had paid 


towards  ¢} 


derstane 


as 


amonest lo not 


} } 
So iong’ and 


; i 3 
such riches the charge of some 


at poet's children. 


ther cousideration I 


sixpence 
There is only one o 
I sit down, which re- 
but to the community 


would sugecst ly fere 


Ss, 
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and our duties towards them. It is thus 
expressed in Mr. Wordsworth’s petition— 
“ That this bill has for its main object to 


relieve men of letters from the thraldom of 


being forced to court the living generation 
to aid them in rising above slavish taste and 
degraded prejudice, and to encourage them 
to rely on their own impulses.” Surels 
this is an object worthy of the Legislatur 
of a great people ; i ‘ 
where restless activity and increasing know- 
ledge present temptations to the slight and 
the showy which do not exist in a rude: 
age, Let those who * to begui 
look like the time,” have their fair scope 
let cheap and innocent publ 
tiplied as much as you please, still the cha 
racter of the age demands something im- 
pressed with a nobler labour and dir 


especially mm an 





to a higher aim. “ The immortal 1 
craves objects that endure. The p e! 


need not fear. There will not be too mat 
candidates for “a bright renown,” wh 
only falls in when the ear shall be deaf t 
human praise. I have been accused 
asking vou to legislate “ on some sort | 
sentimental feeling ;” I deny the char 
the living truth is with us, the spectral 
phantoms of depopulated printing houses 
und shops are with our op 

were here beseceching indu 
frailties and excesses which sometimes at- 
tend fine talents—if I were appealing to 
your sympathy on behalf of crushed hopes 
and irregular aspirations, I might justly be 
thus charged ; not for the wild but for t] 
sage; not for the perishing but for th« 
eternal ; for him who, poet, philosopher, or 
historian, girds himself for some toil lasting 
as life—lays aside ail frivolous pursuits for 
one virtuous purpose—that when encou- 
raged by the distant hope of that “ All hai 
hereafter,” which shal 

the heirs of fame, he may not shudder t 
think of it as sounding with hollow mockery 
in the ears of those whom he loves, and 
waking sullen echoes by the side of a cheer- 
less hearthstone. For such I ask this boon 
and through them for mankind—and | ask 
it in the confidence with the expression of 
which your veteran petitioner Wordsworth 
closes his appeal to you—‘‘ that in this, as 


| welcome him amone 


in all other cases, justice is capable of work- 
ing out its own expediency.” 

Mr. Hume hoped that the House would 
not be led away by the eloquence of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down. He would jom in all that hon 
and learned Gentleman had said in praise 
of literary men, but he could not acer 


benefitted by this bill. If th 


would be advanced by the bill 


t} 


c Y } 02 
o @f ¢ ( opyright 4 


“11 oe ‘ a 2 } 
with that hon. and learned Gentleman as 


to the necessity whi h hy han d to ¢ XIst 
for the change of the law on this subject. 
If the law, as it at present existed, were 
such as to prevent authors from under- 


, , 
whether they should not make such alter- 
| ror! 
ation in the law as n wht | Cl thors 
! ! ’ 
indertake those works, but every word 
| ! 5 
t thi nad |e EA tleman had 
1 j ft erary n OF tie 
! sel ] weu t against any 
xf “aTe) t { present ] ! i i conv- 
‘ t 
n T tt) VI it 
Ve t\ é| T t rs 1s t) = 
E t 
} , , , 
pe \ hh 1 ( tleman, 
tb iny Denent t it S in 
i { l is out } 1 ine 
vould t to House, whether the 
’ 
CC S t IV feolstative er ‘ 
‘ : 
rn {, having [ ts ¢ ec the possible 
I 
id nt oft iT e whicl 
aay ig I nh ou ’ WiiICTI 
ou perate tot Ht l mediate 
i 
u f thousangd fhe hon. and 
| Gentl d tound creat fault 
with iit | DO LS { = med LISpos ito 
} 
prevent the diffusion of literature, at least, 
I 
| . ee eS Reeds Seer 
so ne zed trom his taiking Of the paltry 
cousideration of one man selling books 
; = 
cheaper than another. He considered 


that the statements which had been made 
last year by his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Finsbury, remained still unanswered, 
and disposed of the case. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not seem to see 
the full weight of what he 


had said with 
ard {fo the exten ! 


} i tic 
aed circulation otf the 
} 


works of Dr, Doddrid 


el ] 
i | | ic ti copvrivit continued in 
1) ( | : 1) | ] sold itt 0) ))) 
tOUaQa igec § son, and he sold to some 
publisher and in 499 eases out of 500 
this would be the ease~-—and the proposed 
, , 
" u \ uid \ LMOnOpoly to another, 
] i I “ “4 ' 
and not to the author. He believed, that 


authors, although in general they stood as 
much in need of money as most n en, ye 


t 
pecuniary 


were not in general actuated | 
consimerations. an believed they were 


ictuated by motives of a higher order. 


ife considered, that this was an ittempt 


lo cramp the literature of the country, 
ind to prevent tie ditlus i KD wwledge. 
Che interests of the author would not be 


y tl authors 
hought that their pecuniary interests 
ol course 
ey would Support it: toot the nterests 


Ho 
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of the public ought to be considered. It 
was most important, that the people 
should be furnished with cheap informa- 
tion; and he believed that this bill would 
limit the multiplication of copies, and in- 
crease the price of books, and that it 
would do incaleulably more mischief to 
the present generation, and to succeeding 
generations, than it would do benefit to the 
authors. On the ground of these objec- 
tions, which had been supported by many 
eminent individuals who had devoted their 
lives to the improvement of their fellow- 
creatures, he moved that the bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to record his 
Opinion upon this subject. He totally 
differed from his hon. Friend, the} 
Member for Kilkenny, in supposing that 
this bill was calculated to limit the exten- 
sion of knowledge. He thought, on the | 
contrary, that it “would instigate—that it | 
would give a stimulus to—the advance- 
ment of knowledge; and that it would be 
a mode of making the people become 
acquainted with the arts and sciences, 
and all the improvements that might, from 
time to time, take place in them, by pro- 
viding that authors who devoted their time 
and talents to those subjects should meet 
with an adequate reward. If there was 
any property solely and exclusively con- | 
fined to one individual it was literary pro- | 
perty, for in the making or procuring of 
every other description of property the 
assistance of others was required. Why | 
not, then, apply the principle of fixity in| 
one case as well as the other? If a man 
caused a house to be built for him, he} 
could leave it in perpetuity to his chil- | 

} 





| 
| 
| 


dren. Why not extend the same advan- 
tage to a man who by the greatness of his 

genius, and the power of his intellect, had 
enlightened, afforded happiness to, and | 
increased the knowledge of, his fellow-men | 
to a great extent? The question was, in 

his humble opinion, worthy of this en- 
lightened age; but he felt that it was not 
creditable to them to hesitate one moment 
in giving perpetuity to literary property. 
He had the utmost pleasure in supporting 
the measure. 

Mr. Baines had no hesitation in saying, 
that it would be difficult for the House to 
adopt a measure more calculated to be 
injurious to the spread of knowledge than 
the present. How stood the question 7 
Simply thus,—that the author who pos- 
sessed the right of publication for twenty- 
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eight years at present was to have that 
right extended, according to this bill, to 
the period of sixty years. Now, the first 
thing which they had to consider, sitting 
in that House as they were, the guardians 
of the public interest, was, how far that 
proposition, if carried into effect, would 
operate on the spread of knowledge? He 
put out of question altogether private 
and individual interests—the interests of 


| printers as well as booksellers, conceiving 


that their sole duty was to ascertain how 
the public generally would be affected by 
it. That two particular results would 
arise from this measure he was convinced 
—first, that books would be sold a great 
deal dearer at the expiration of twenty- 
eight years after publication than they 
were at present at the end of that period ; 
and secondly, that it would lead to endless 
litigation, because of the difficulty of 
fixing what it should be said was or was 
not copyright. Extending the period to 
Sixty years, would give rise to questions 
respecting literary property which would 
be continually involving authors and pub- 
lishers in litigation. Besides, it did not 
extend solely to original works. It ex- 
tended to encyclopedias and such like 
publications, where the difficulty of fixing 
the originality of the articles they con- 
tained would be exceedingly great. It 
was, moreover, an ex post fucto law, and 
therefore still more objectionable. Itgave 
to authors the copyright of works already 
published for sixty years, instead of twen- 
ty-eight. There was just as much right 
to take from the author’s term fourteen 
years as to deprive the public of thirty- 
two years’ right—which was the effect of 
this bill. As far as he was personally 
concerned, he had an interest in the law 
of copyright being extended, because he had 
several productions of his own to which 
that law applied. The House would, there- 
fore, understand, that he was was not argu- 
ing this question upon individual interests, 
but upon personal grounds. He was sure 
that the House would be of opinion, that 
it was a subject for grave consideration, 
and one that they would well weigh before 
they deprived the public of a privilege 

which they had enjoyed for upwards of 
100 years. There could be no doubt, 

that the persons who had petitioned the 
House were interested parties. In saying 


that, he did not wish to underrate their 
great abilities, but still he could not lose 
sight of the fact, that they were persons 
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who were interested in the extension of 


the present law of copyright. He would 
ask, if the House were disposed to extend 
the privileges of authors to sixty years, 
why should not a similar privilege be ex- 
tended to patents? What would the 
House say if a patentee came to them, 


stating— You have extended the law of 


copyright to sixty years, now we have 
invented improvements in machinery 
which required great skill on our part, 
and we, therefore, ask you to grant the 
same indulgence to us.” How would the 
House meet such a request? It could 
not deny, that such men as Arkwright, 
Watt, and Sir R. Peel had conferred 
as much benefit on society as Sir Walter 
Scott ; and if they had conferred as much 
benefit, they had as much right to expect 
protection as authors themselves. His 
only object was to secure to the public all 
the benefits which they ought to have; 
and upon that principle, and upon that 
principle alone, he was anxious that the 
law should remain unaltered, being con- 
vinced that the law, as it at present ex- 
isted, was quite suflicient adequately to 
reward authors, and protect the interests 
of the public. 

Mr. Warburton could not permit the 
House to divide upon so important a sub- 
ject without offering a few remarks upon 
it. The bill of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was just such a bill as they might 


expect from an assembly of carpenters or | 
shoemakers legislating upon their own | 


affairs. It was a bill framed entirely for 
the parties interested, at the same time 
that he thought it would fail in its 
object. But, inasmuch as it would be 
detrimental in another point of view, 


he should most strenuously oppose it. | 


It was in evidence in reports which were 


before the House on this subject, that the | 


pecuniary reversion to authors was ex- 
ceedingly small, while their parting with 
that reversion was giving to the public 
what was of inestimable price to the 
public. The House would sce, therefore, 


that the value to the public was immense, | 


while the pecuniary value to authors was 
exceedingly small. What more reason- 
able compromise could there be made? 
Supposing the bill to be in operation, 
were hon. Members certain, that under 
peculiar circumstances — circumstances 


which were frequently occurring to au- | 


thors — they would neither receive ad- 
vances nor part with their works to the 
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| that was hardly fair, when other 
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publisher altogether? [n works requiring 
a considerable time, and where expense 
must likewise be encountered, was it not 
more probable that would 
place. The object of the author, as of 
the publisher, was to obtain immediate 
advances, and was it possible by any 
arrangement they could make under this 
| bill to prevent authors, first from re- 
ceiving those advances, and then parting 
with the work altogether? Was the au- 
thor likely in that case to make a much 
better bargain than he would at present ? 


while by his doint 


y 
b 


1 4 7 
such take 


By nomeans; \ so, he, 
the Legislature which permitted 
it, would be depriving the public of what 
they were fairly entitled to, and to which 
they certainly had a stronger claim than 
the pul lisher, to whom the additional 
pecuniary uld any arise, would 
fall, hey by any 
power under this bill control the descend- 
from disposing of the 
For his p irt he 
could not see what security the bill gave 
to authors for those 
which the hon. 
who brought it forward had so eloquently 
When the publication of a 
at large, the 
price necessarily fell, and the public were 
thereby benefited, In extending the copy- 
right twenty-eight to sixty years, 
either they would, or would not, raise the 
price to the public. It the y did not, no 
benefit could accrue to the author. He, 
therefore, contended, that the effect of the 
measure would not be that which its 
.uthors anticipated from it, for it must 
produce an increase in the price of books. 
It was well known, that, at the present 
moment there were many works of which 
the trade desired to see new editions, but 
which, nevertheless, were neither produc- 
ing profit to the authors nor the owners of 
the copyright—an evil which, as it ap- 
peared to him, the present bill would not 
fail to aggravate. If the bill of the hon. 
|and learned Member for Reading were 
to pass into a law, it would be impossible 
to republish old works without a tedious, 
expensive, and troublesome 


Or rathel 


ene fit, sh 


Then, again, could 
ants of authors 
/ 


copyright of his works ¢ 


? 
increased advantages 


and learned Gentleman 


described, 





work was open to the trade 


from 


process, in- 
cluding an application to the Court of 
Chancery, to say nothing of its imposing 
upon publishers an obligation from which 
other persons in trade were exempt, that 
of giving public notice of the sp culations 
}in which they were about to engage, and 


persons 
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in business were allowed to keep their 
operations secret. There was another 
portion of the bill to which he entertained 
an equally strong objection, and that was 
the prohibition against the re-publication 
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of works alleged to be not yet out of 
print. Surely nothing would be easier} 
than for parties interested in the non-| 
publication of a work to make it appear | 
at any time they thought proper, that it | 
was not out of print, by keeping 100} 
copies on a shelf, and offering to supply | 
such number of copies as those who might | 
wish for a reprint desired to purchase ; | 
that, however, would be anything but 
giving to the public the advantages of a 
re-publication. Under the bill as it stood, | 
a Government adverse to popular rights 
might prevent the diffusion of political 
information, and he did not hesitate to 
say, that if such a measure were to pass | 
intoa law, the public would be deprived | 
of many advantages arising from literature | 
and science which they had long enjoyed, | 
and which of late years they had much 
improved by means of a vast increase of 
cheap publications; but, according to} 
some hon. Members who had taken a part 
in the present discussion, those cheap 
publications were a great evil, and nothing 
was more to be desired than, that books | 
should become somewhat dearer than they | 
were at present; but, if to that extent the , 
argument were good for anything, it 
would have to be carried a little further, 
and if one step, why not two? and let the 
House only sce how it would work if 
carried out. Why, it would amount to 
this—that the dearer books were the Letter. | 
Looking, then, at the interest which the 
country had in the proper decision of the 
question that night brought before the 
House, he did hope, that the Representa- , 
tives of the people would not agree to 
pass such a bill, and he further hoped, | 
that on a Wednesday evening, when few 
Members were present, and Ministers very | 
rarely attended, a measure like the present | 
would not be again brought under the 
consideration of Parliament, for he con- 
ceived it to be fully as important as any 
other which could come before them. 

Sir PR. H. Inglis expressed an earnest 
hope that the House would permit its 


judgment to be influenced by the sound 


reasoning which they had heard on the | 
subject of the present bill, and not allow} 
hemselves to be led away by the emphatic | 
manner in which they had been addressed | 
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by the hon. Member for Bridport, who had 
appealed to them with the intensity of a 
martyr. It must be evident to all who had 
listened to the hon. Member that every 
one of his arguments went not so much 
against the present bill as against copyright 
as such. If the main end and object of all 
bills affecting copyright ought to be that 
of securing cheap books, let the hon. Mem- 
ber at once move the repeal of the existing 
law. 

The Solicttor- General said, that he had 
always felt an invincible repugnance to 
the present measure. The hon, Baronct 
who had just sat down told the House that 
the arguments of the hon. Member for 
Bridport applied to all copyrights. Tua 


certain sense that was true, but not practi- 


cally true. His own opinion was, that 
books should be had for the benefit of the 
public at the lowest possible price, and 
therefore no greater inducement should be 
held out to authors than was necessary 
for securing the production of the desired 
works. Experience had proved, that a 
certain advantage must be given to au- 
thors, to that extent he was willing to go, 
but no further; and therefore, if it could 
be shown that the present term of copy- 
right was insufficient to remunerate the 


| author, be should not object to its exten- 


sion. One anomalous instance had been 
referred to—that of Mr. Wordsworth; 
surely it would not be said that one case 
of that nature ought to overrule so exten- 
sive a principle as that for which he had 
been contending; indeed, if bis hon, and 
learned friend had proposed to give a re- 
medy by means of an application to the 
Privy Council, as was incident to patents, 
the proposition would have been materi- 
ally altered; but, do what they might with 
it, he could never bring himself to sup- 
port any measure which went further than 
to give authors the mintgmum of reward— 
he did not think the Legislature was in con- 
science at liberty to go further. — Paley’s 
Evidences might now be purchased, he 
believed, for sixpence. If the proposed 
law of copyright had been in force, that 
elaborate work would not now be in the 
hands of the humbler classes, neither 
vould the Natural Theology by the same 
author, come within their reach. Both 
these works might have had the effect of 


removing painful doubts from the minds of 
| many readers into whose hands they would 


never have come if they bore a high price. 
He entreated the House not to allow them- 
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selves to think that they were dealing with | tive would continue to ri md 

an unimportant subject; it was one mate- | wider the cirete of literature was extende 

rially affecting the good taste, the good | embracing the humbler classes, the mor 

feeling, the morals, and religion of th fain might 
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Barnard, E. G. Mackenzie, T. 
Barrington, Viscount Macleod, KR. 
Beamish, F. B. Macnamara, Major 
Bodkin, J.J. Mahon, Viscount 
Bramston, 'T. W. Marsland, T. 
Bridgeman, I. Milnes, R.M 
Brocklehurst, J. Moreton, hon. A. I. 
Brotherton, J. Murray, A. 

Buller, C. Murray, rt. hon. J, 
Bulwer, Sir L. ©’Connell, D. 
Butler, hon. Colonel O’Connell, M. J. 
Christopher, K, A. Palmer, C.F. 
Currie, W. Parker, M. 
Dalmeny, Lord Planta, right hon. J. 
Dunbar, G. Plumptre, J. P. 
Dungannon, Viscount Praed, W.M. 
Estcourt, T. Praed, W. 1: 
Farnham, E, B. Pringle, A. 

Fielden, J. Pusey, P. 

Fort, J. Rice, right hon, T.S. 
Gaskell, J. M. Roche, Sir D. 
Gladstone, W. FE. Rolleston, L. 
Goddard, A. Round, J. 

Godson, R. Sibthorp, Colonel 
Ilalford, U1. Stanley, E. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. Stuart, V. 

Hodgson, R. Strickland, Sir G. 
Holmes, W. Tancred, Hl. W. 
Horsman, EF. Tennent, J. E. 
floustoun, G. Thompson, Alderman 


lioward, P. 1. Vigors, N. A. 
Irton, S. Vivian, J. E. 
Jones, J. rELLERS, 


Talfourd, Sergeant 
Inglis, Sir R. 


Lennox, Lord A. 
Lockhart, A. M. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, II. A. Marsland, If. 
Baines, FE. O’Brien, W.S., 
Blake, M. J. Parrott, J, 
Blake, W. J. Philips, M, 
Broadley, H. Pryme, G. 
Busfield, W. Rice, KE. RR. 
Currie, R. Richards, R. 
Duckworth, S. Salwey, Colonel 
Duncombe, T. Speirs, A. 
Dundas, C. W. D. Stock, Dr. 
Evans, W. Strutt, E. 
Finch, F. Style, Sir C. 
Hastie, A. Thornely, T. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Turner, F. 
Hughes, W. L. Villiers, C. P. 
Hume, J. Wakley, T, 
Jervis, J. Walker, R. 
Johnson, General rELLERS. 
Leader, J. T. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Lushington, C. Warburton, H, 


Bill read a second time. 


Pustic Works,—Increasror Dest.} 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
Committee of Ways and Means, proposed 
a resolution for a transfer of aids. 

Mr. Hume would take that opportunity 
of giving notice that upon an early day 
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he would move that a separate account be 
presented of all issues from the Treasury 
of Exchequer Bills for Public Works. ‘The 
accounts were at present kept in a con- 
fused manner, and there was much room 
for improvement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to assure his hon. Friend and the House, 
that he was most anxious to do all in his 
power to render the accounts as simple as 
possible. Tle would take that opportunity 
of stating to the House that he had not in 
any manner departed from the old practice 
in making out the public accounts. The 
suggestion that he had done so was un- 
founded. 

Mr. Hume thought this was a matter 
well deserving the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The charge made 
against the right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, was not for altering the public 
accounts, but for having last year so ma- 
naged the accounts as to add 2,000,0001. 
or 3,000,0002. to the national debt without 
the sanction of that House; and he (Mr. 
Hume) believed the charge was quite 
true. The funded debt of the country 
was increased by the exchange which had 
been effected, Exchequer bills being bought 
by saving-banks money, and converted 
into 3. per cent. stock, utterly without 
the knowledge or sanction of Parliament. 
Two millions of Exchequer-bills had been 
taken out of circulation, and the result 
was, as he had stated, the House and the 


country only arriving at a knowledge of 


the fact through the production of certain 
returns for which he had moved in the 
course of last,Session. He did not mean 
to say that the regular market-price had 
not been paid; he did not mean to say 
that the operation was not essential to 
public credit, and was, on the whole, 
beneficial: he did not quarrel with the 
fact, but with the mode in which it was 
effected. This was the ground of com- 
plaint; and what, he would ask, was 
going on now? It was well known the 
expenditure exceeded the income. The 
Bank, it was alleged, made no advances, 
and it was quite clear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not make up his deficiency 
of a million and a half without some 
resources, The interest of the public 
required that the mystery in this matter 
should be cleared up, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the mystery he had formerly alluded 
to respected the form of the accounts, 
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which, in some way or another, had 
been supposed not to communicate 
to the public the information they had 
been accustomed to receive. But nothing 
in the whole world could be more un- 
founded. With regard to the particular 
operation, to which his hon. Friend now 
referred, one might imagine, from what 
had fallen from him, that some act had 
been done by the Treasury which there 
was no law to warrant. The fact, how- 
ever, was Otherwise. The whole of that 
proceeding originated in, and was sup- 
ported by, the authority of the law passed 
several years back—in 1827, he believed 
—which allowed such Operations; and 
the knowledge of the fact could by that 
law only be communicated to the House 
by the statement of the Exchequer-bills 
so transferred. 

Mr. Hume was aware of the existence 
of that law. It passed when Mr. Herries | 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer; and | 





he perfectly well recollected objecting to | 2¢ 


it at the time; but he was told that his 
alarms were groundless, and that no| 
person would add to the funded debt of | 
the country without consulting Parliament. 
That was so far true, for up to haat year it 
had never been acted upon; and he did 
complain, that, with an increased expen- 
diture, the national debt and burdens of 
the country had thereby been augmented. 
He hoped the present Session would not 
pass without a correction of the evil. One 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might do | 
one thing, and another another; they | 
might go on expending the resources and 
increasing the funded debt of the country 
without the knowledge of Parliament. 
Such a state of things could not be per- 
mitted to continue, and, with the view of 
bringing the matter fairly before the 





House, he should shortly move for similar 
returns to those he had called for last 
Session. 


Resolution agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, February 28, 1839. 

Minutes.] Bill. Read a third time:—Poor-law Act 
Amendment (Lreland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord Ripon, from Ripon, for 
Church Extension in Canada; also for a system of Na- 
tional Education founded upon the principles of the Es 
tablished Church ; 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of SHAFTE 
BURY, from two places, against any Alteration in thé 


also from a number of places, against 


{Fes. 


| Earl of 


| point. He 





Poor-laws.—By the Earl of HappIneton, from two 
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places, and by the Earl of AnerpEen, from a number of 
places, for Church Extension in Scotland. 


EARL Of 
Charleville 


ASSASSINATION OF THE 
Norspury.] The Earl of 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Marquess opposite, to a paper which he 
held in his hand, and which had reference 
to a subject to which, hitherto, he had 
most anxiously avoided making any allu- 
sion. That subject was the murder of the 
When it was formerly 
mentioned in that House, he was unwilling 
to touch on it; and he had carefully 
avoided alluding to it since that time, be- 
cause he was anxious to have certain peti- 
brought the 


Norbury. 


tions in his hands before he 
circumstance under the consideration of 
their Lordships. Neither was it now his 
intention to enter into any particulars that 
he could possibly avoid; but, after read- 
ing the paper to which he had adverted, 
he felt that he should be guilty of a great 

9 dereliction of his duty, 
if he were not to call the attention of the 
noble Marquess to this subject, 
ind t k the noble Marque ss either to 
confirm ts statement which he was about 
to make, or to refute it, if he erred in any 
was about to speak of the 
matter as it occurred to himself. He was 
he first magistrate who arrived on the 
spot after the foul occurrence took place, 
and he could state that no such informa- 
tion o1 as that which was referred 
he paper which he held in his hand 
had reached him, up to the present hour, 
from any decent, respectable, or creditable 
source. He had hoped, that the remarks 
made by the noble and learned Lord op- 
posite (Lord Brougham) on the first night 
of the Session, would have effectually put 
an end to the insinuations which had been 
thrown out about the impression of a well- 
ormed shoe or of a neat boot being dis- 
covered at the place where the crime was 
perpetrated. But, notwithstanding the ex- 
planation given in another Assembly, not- 
withstanding what had been said in their 
Lordships’ House, he found that a Dublin 
newspaper (the circulation of which might 
not perhaps be very extensive, but the 
opinions of which, from its connexion with 
a certain individual, were calculated to 
create a strong ion on the public 
mind in found that that 
newspaper on We dnesday last, the 
February, contained a repetition of those 
obnoxious statements. The insinuations 
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against an individual were accompanied by 
some mysterious allusions, but the former 
reports were restated, and in a way that 
called for some explanation from the noble 
Marquess. The paper which he held in 
his hand, was the Pilot newspaper. The 
article came to his knowledge by accident; 
but he had been fortunate.enough to pro- 
cure the paper itself. The article ran 
thus: the noble Earl here read the arti- 
cle:— 

“ But there is an object at the bottom for 
the party. The fact of the well-made shoe 
goes to disprove the slander of the factious 
Lords on the poor people of Ireland. Its ob- 


ject is to intimidate the Liberal press from 


stating the facts by imputing to it the adhering 
by that statement to a libel on a nobleman 
We shall not be thus intimidated. The cha- 
racter of that nobleman stands too high to be 
influenced by a statement that an assassin 
wore a neat shoe, or by any general statement 
about reports, or by the murderous comment- | 
aries. We repeat the statement, that the as- 
sassin, whoever he was, wore a well-made 
boot or shoe, and nota brogue. Yes, it can 
be proved, and will be, whenever there is a 
trial, The pattern of this shoe-sole was taken 
ten minutes after the murder by a respectable 
person, upon whose authority we state it.” 


Now, in the presence of their Lordships, 
he decidedly contradicted the entire of 
that statement. But if the fact were true, 
he would ask, whether anything more con- 
vincing could be required to prove that a 
conspiracy did exist in Ireland? Tf this 
respectable person, within ten minutes, 
ptepared with tracing paper, took a pat- 
tern of this footmark—if his ends were 
honest—if his intentions were just—if it 
were not a pre-formed and a pre-arranged 


was informed of the circumstance? Why 


did not that individual, whoever he was, | 


appear at the coroner’s inquest? If he 
was told that that inquest was not fairly 
chosen, he would say that several gentle- 
men—he was not aware of the precise 
number, but several gentlemen holding 
the strongest and most liberal opinions— 
were members of that jury; several lead- 
ing Roman Catholic gentlemen of great 
respectability, were on that jury. Tle at- 
tended that inquest. Within the court 
and without it they called, and repeatedly 
called and inquired, if any one was there 
prepared to come forward with any evi 
dence. No one, however, did appear. | 
The paper went on to state (and he called 
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cistrate. 
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fact), that “the policemen who visited 
the spot in the morning all stated in’ the 
hearing of several persons, whose testi- 
mony we can procure, that whoever did it 
wore a well-made shoe or boot, small at 
the heel.”—{The Marquess of Normanby : 
Does it state one or more policemen ?] 
Several. It savs “ the policemen.” ** This 
we state upon positive authority. Itis the 
fact. The assassin of Lord Norbury wore, 
we believe, a well-formed boot or shoe, 
and not a brogue.” This was in large 
Roman capital letters : — 

nothing 
ny one; we cannot formally accuse 
any one: we only say, that there have been 
various reports, to some of which we have 
given circulation. We disclaim having directly 
or indirectly charged any one with the murder. 
The Avail threatens us with an action. We 
give them perfect liberty. Our reporter will 
} 


P. ” 
ve our evidenc cS. 


We charge no one: we insinuat 
against 


He believed that the reporter was the 
informer on the occasion. The article 
proceeded — 
ie can Stat who was and who was not 
Curious things must come out. Lords 
Oxmantown and Charleville may get a sifting, 


called. 


| but we shall remain unimpeached.’’ 


How stood the case? He was the first 
magistrate who arrived after the murder. 


| The first words he spoke were to give an 


order to the chief constable of police, who 


was in attendance with a large force of 


men, to take possession of all the avenues 
leading to the spot. The orders were 
given by him in his capacity of a ma- 
Of course, as to what happened 
ten minutes after the murder or up 


|to the time when he arrived he bad no 
plot, he would ask, why no magistrate | 


knowledge. But this he could aver, that, 


| 
| up to the present moment, he had never 





the attention of the noble Marquess to the 


heard, from any authority, the least proof 


of that most extraordinary statement. 
The noble Marquess, being then Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, sent down to in- 
vestigate the circumstances attending the 
murder the provincial inspector of police, 
Mr. Brownrigg, accompanied by a stipen- 
diary magistrate, Mr. Hill. [t was for 
them to inquire whether the police knew 
anything of the circumstances of the 
case. ‘The Irish government might have 
no confidence in him, but surely they 
must have confidence in their own officers. 
He knew that confidential reports were 
sent to the Trish Government, and the 
noble Marquess could correct him 


if his impression were erroneous. He 
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begged again to state, that he had no 
object in addressing their Lordships, 
except to give the most distinct denial to 
these statements, in order to tranquillize 
the public mind in Ireland, for he knew 
it had been very much excited and dis- 
tracted upon the present occasion. Th 
did not want at all to punish the news- 
paper, or in any way to call it to account, 
but he begged to set these 
rest, for he knew that the topics wer 
brought forward with the sole object of 


impul LIOt 


diverting public attention from the 1 
perpetrator of the erime Hlavin uct 
an object in view, he thought it was his 


duty to call their Lordships’ attention to 
the subject; and he did hope that th 
noble Marquess might be enabled to put 
an end at once, and for eve) 
his opinion, most false 
perhaps, the first person who 





Ile was, 
visited the spot on the morning 
murder, He saw nothing to lead him te 
suspect any such report to have any foun- 
dation, Later in the day he was 

pied in the examination of witnesses 
Other magistrates ittendea nd ordered 
a plan of the spot to be taken by 

of the works and the surveyors in 
ance. He did tell a friend of his, upon 


a 
} 
} 
\ 


yy the ciel 


the occasion, a learned gentleman, that if 


any track was madeby a well-made boot, it 
might have been made by the boot of Mi 
Toler, the second son of Lord Norbury, w 
was then upon a visit to his father. A sys- 
tem of warfare now was carrying on upon all 
the constituted authorities of Ireland. It 
was not lone ago that it was stated, | 
newspaper of that country, that many « 
the outrages complained of were commit- 
ted by policemen in disguise. Yet the 
same paper contained an admission tl 
the policemen were generally of very good 
character. He wished to ask, wh 

any information had reached t 
Marquess, which at all inclined him to 
suppose that any marks which were found 
upon the spot correspond with the de- 
scription he had alluded to. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, the 
noble Earl had undoubtedly a right to put 
the question, and he only regretted that 
the noble Earl had occupied so much ot 
their Lordships’ time in reading a lon; 
article which he had never scen, 
founding an argument on it. He should, 
however, answer the quest 
Earl in a very few words, and to the best 
of his power, reserving anything he might 
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he conduct of the 
and activity of the 
and the co-opera- 


to have received, till a 


oceasion. The 


question was, hether any information 
iad been rec d by the Government, 
tending to er 1 t] uspicion that there 
was seen a foot-mark corresponding with 
t or sl that would be worn by a 
Hersor i bett lass than the peasantry. 
Now, | hou it right to inform their 
I it } never receivedt any 
nl nat ( uld lead li i to 
\ L ¢ nstance was pos- 
till | was reported in 
th lic p ‘ reczard to a state- 
t f in irned Gentle. 
| ely, if there 
S i footma it must be attri 
| BT ( 1 W th noble } irl 
{ Mr. Brownrigg, the pro- 
| emp! in the investi- 
v } id been in constant communica- 
{ys } t.and had asked 
Mr. B r he believed it to 
O ( uld have 
i by | ithout his 
ving ved 1 NI Brownrlgg at 
{ 1 to hi iat the first time he 
ird of ch is after an hon. 
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j that he had investivated 
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more formidable.” Now, the direct and 
necessary inference from those words was 
this—-that the noble Lord who uttered 
them was desirous that the war then 
waging against the Protestant church in 
Ireland should continue, and that it 
should assume a more formidable cha- 
racter. He wished, therefore, to ask 
the noble Viscount, whether, when he 
recommended the noble Lord to this im- 
portant office, he was aware of these obser- 
vations. If he were, the state of things in 
Ireland with reference to the Protestant 
Church in that country—ay, and with re- 
ference to the Protestant Church in Eng- 
land—was disheartening indeed. The 
natural consequence of this appointment 
was, that the noble Lord should be desir- 
ous of giving effect to those sentiments and 
principles—that he should be desirous that 
the war waging against the Protestant 
Church in Ireland should continue to as- 
sume a more formidable character. Under 
such circumstances, one must naturally 
suppose, that the whole influence of the 
Irish Government would be used for the 
purpose of stimulating that war, and of 
giving to itthe most formidable character. 
If those observations to which he referred 
were disavowed, or if the noble Lord was 
restrained by the obligation of his oath (to 
which he called the attention of the noble 
Viscount), still would there not exist a 
feeling on the part of those who waged 
this war, that by pursuing it with invete- 
racy, they would be acting consistently with 
the wishes of those who were at the head 
of affairs in this country? But there was 
another inference, which would inevitably 
be drawn if the noble Viscount answered 
his question in the affirmative. The infer- 
ence would be, that thenoble Viscount had 
adopted those sentiments, and was ready to 
wage war against the Established Church 
in Ireland, and, he would take leave to add, 
against the Protestant Church of this 
country. He now distinctly asked the 
noble Viscount whether, when he recom- 
mended that noble Lord to fill the situa- 
tion of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he was 
aware of the observations to which he had 
drawn the noble Viscount’s attention? 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was not 
orderly or regular to ask a question in that 
House having reference to what was 
supposed to have passed in debate in the 
other House of Parliament. 

Lord Lyndhurst,—It is matter of history. 
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Viscount Melbourne, certainly was not 
aware of every observation and every 
expression that might have been made use 
of by his noble Friend, to whom the noble 
and learned Lord had alluded. Neither 
was he aware of those peculiar opinions 
which had been attributed to his noble 
Friend by the nobleand learned Lord on 
the present occasion. The Government 
was anxious to strengthen the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, and he was _ perfectly 
aware that his noble Friend was favourable 
to the measures which Ministers had en- 
deavoured to carry to effect that object. 
He knew that the imputation which the 
noble and learned Lord now threw forth 
was the same which had been cast by him, 
and by all those who acted with him, on 
those who supported the measures of Go- 
vernment with respect to the Irish Church. 
But he held it to be entirely unjust and 
entirely without foundation. He was not 
precisely aware of the particular senti- 
ments and oklservations that had been 
referred to; but he was aware of his noble 
Friend’s opinion on this subject; and he 
thought there was nothing in those 
opinions that rendered him unfit for the 
situation which her Majesty had conferred 
on him, or that in any degree afforded 


just ground for the alarm that had been 


expressed by the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Wharncliffe never heard a more 
unsatisfactory reply than that just given 
by the noble Viscount. His noble and 
learned Friend asked, not whether the 
noble Lord who was appointed to act as 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland had supported 
certain measures of Government, but 
whether in supporting them, the noble 
Viscount was aware that he had made use 
of expressions which evidently pointed at 
something more—in fact, to nothing less 
than the ruin of the Protestant establish- 
ment in Ireland? He had the honour of 
the acquaintance of the noble Lord, and 
he believed that the noble Lord deservedly 
enjoyed the esteem and regard of all who 
knew him. He therefore confessed, that, 
for the noble Lord’s sake, he was sorry he 
was going to Ireland—that he was going 
with that speech affixed to him, because 
the inference deducible from those ex- 
pressions was of a most dangerous cha- 
racter. Let them not talk about the 
irregularity of alluding to what had passed 
in another place. It was not irregular 
to notice it in this instance, because what 
was alluded to had taken place ina former 
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Session, and was now matter of history. 
How could the noble Lord proceed to the 
Government of Lreland, with those expres- 
sions attached to his name, without rousing 
the jealousy and fear of every Protestant 
in hat country, 
every Roman Catholic, by 
him to think, that under the noble 
Government, he would have a better chance 
of obtaining his wishes ¢ 
the Government by whom the noble Lord 


and exciting the hopes of | 
encouraging | 





{Fern. ‘ 


| 


Lord’s 


that his noble Friend, poss 
With respect to 
. } 


was appointed, their conduct must be taken | 


asaclear proof that they did not con- 
template the measures which they intro- 
duced with reference to the 
Church in Ireland as final measures. 


Protestant | t 


The Marquess of /Vestmeath said, the | 


other evening, when a noble Friend of lis 


(the Earl of Roden) had expressed an | 


opinion that the situation of Lord-lieuten 
ant of Ireland might be abrogated without 
disadvantage, he had cheered the senti- 
ment, upon which the noble Viscount read 
them an awful lecture, if not by his words, 
at least by his manner. 
occurred gave, in his opinion, additional 
force to that sentiment. He was of opin- 
tion, that another administration like that 
of the late Lord-lieutenant would materially 
endanger the institutions of Ireland. It 
became the noble Viscount opposite more 
than any other Minister 
the helm of State, 


What had now] w 


| and, certainly, his character 
that ever guided | 
to mind what he was } 


about with respect to Ireland ; for there was | 


a mine under that country which required 
only another torch to be 
blow it up. As an instance of the dan- 
gerous use which was made of her Ma- 
jesty’s name by certain parties in Ireland, 


placed to it to | 


he begged leave to read a placard which | 


he had received from the county of West- 
meath on Tuesday last. ‘The notice was 
to the effect, that a meeting of the Pre- 
cursor Society would be held at Castle 
Pollard on Sunday, the 24th, at one 
o’clock for the purpose of 
branch of the society over the barony 
of Dennycour in that county—‘ God 
Save the Queen”—th« reby associating the 
name of her Majesty with those of persons 
whose object was to impose on the credu- 
lous, ignorant, and unfortunate, but he 
would say amiable people of that country ; 
who, 
that which existed at present—a Govern- 
ment that had disgraced England in the 
eyes of all Europe—would be prosperous 
and happy. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne said. if 
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any individual ever enjoyed the respect 
and esteem of all who were acquainted 
with him, it was the noble Lord to whom 
allusion had been made. The noble Lord 
(Wharnclifle) had expressed his regret 
that his noble Friend was going to Ireland. 
Now, far from being a matter of regret, it 
was a matter of positive satisfaction to him 
ssing so high 
n selected by her Ma- 

person to fill this import- 
int situation. In the somewhat irrecular 
conversation in which thei Lordships had 


been engaged, under the guise of 


i character, had bee 


jesty asa prope 


a ques- 


tion, an attempt had been made, with 
great ingenuity, by the noble and learned 
Lord, to select some phrase reported to 


have been used by his noblk 
knew not with what tr knew not 

tly reported or not—for the 
purpose of creating an Injurious impression 
against the character of his noble Friend, 
and endeavouring by imputation, to da- 
mage the char ote tod image the name 
nth which he en eded to Ireland to ad- 
minister impartially the government of 
that country. Their L ords ships’ opinion 
of that noble Lord ought to be formed not 
from a particular picked out 
on purpose, but from his general conduct ; 
for attach. 
ment to the constitution of the country, 
and for attachment to the church to which 
he belonged, as well as his general moral 
character, in every respect pointed him as 
well qualified to fill the situation for which 
he had been chosen. He must be permit- 
ted to add, too, that if there was a noble 
Lord in that House who was eminently in- 
it having a particular expres- 
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expression, 


terested in not 
sion, which was used in one of the Houses 
of Parliament, selected without its context 
as a disqualific ation fi yr office, that indi- 

vidual was the noble and learned Lord 


| himself, 


extending a | 


under a difterent Government from | 


Lord Lyndhurst begged, 
ence and submission to the noble Mar- 
quess, to state that he was a ashamed of 
any expression ever used by him in any 
lebate either in that or the other house of 
Parliament. He was aware of the expres- 
sion to which the noble Marquess alluded, 
and he had over and over again explained 
the sense in which he had used it; and, 
he repeated he was not ashamed of having 
so used it. The noble Marquess had 
charged him with making an attack on the 


with all defer- 


| character of the noble Viscount (Ebring- 


ton). He repelled the charge; he had 


gerne, 
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made no attack on the noble Lord’s cha- 
racter. He had said nothing whatever 
with regard to the general character and 
conduct of the noble Lord ; but had allu- 
ded solely to certain expressions of a very 
marked nature which the noble Lord was 
reported to have used in the other House 
of Parliament, making them the founda- 
tion of the questions he put to the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government. 
The noble Marquess bad also charged bim 
with having exercised some ingenuity on 
the present occasion. How stood the 
ease? The expressions he had quoted 
were distinct enough ; and that they were 
uttered he was perfectly certain, because 
he had taken great pains to inquire about 
the matter. He found them recorded in 
the debates of the other Hlouse of Parlia- 
ment: and he had verified that account 
by a reference to persons present at the 
time the expressions were uttered, when 
they were made the subject of observation 
and commentary by a noble and distio- 
guished Member of the other House. 
That the words, therefore, were spoken he 
was confident, and he was quite sure the 
noble Viscount (Ebrington) would not re- 
pudiate them. What, then, were those 
words? The noble Viscount said—* [ do 
not approve of the bill itself (the Trish 
Tithe Bill); but [ support it, because I 
am satisfied that the effect of it will be to 
render the war now waging against the 
Protestant Church in Ireland more formid- 
able.” The inference he drew from those 
words (and could any man of common 
sense say it was not a logical inference ?), 
was, that the noble Lord was desirous that 
the war against the chureh should con- 
tinue, and that it should assume even a 
more formidable character. Upon this 
language, then, he placed his finger, and 
he asked, while acknowledging the high 
character of the nobleman in question, 
whose constitutional principles the noble 
Marquess had extolled, whether it were 
proper, in the present state of Ireland, to 
place at the head of affairs there a noble 
Lord who had stated publicly his desire 
that the Catholic war against the Protest- 
ant establishment in that country should 
continue to be waged, and with a charac- 
ter more formidable than it had yet assu- 
med? Was it not natural to suppose, that 
the noble Lord would be desirous of car 
rying into effect the principles he approved 
of? Or if he was restrained by the obli- 
gation of the oath whieh be must take, 
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would it not be inferred that all those who 
were bent on pulling down the Protestant 
establishment would feel that there efforts 
and exertions were at least secretly coun- 
tenaaced by the Government; and that 
consequently they would be stimulated to 
wage the war with increased ferocity? He 
was glad that the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government had stated that 
he was not aware of the expressions re- 
ferred to having been uttered, because, if 
the noble Viscount had been aware of 
them, he should ho'd it to be a rational 
inference that the noble Viscount had 
adopted the same opinion, and he should 
then have been justified in saying that 
the appointment of the noble Viscount to 
be Lord-lieutenant of Ireland was adeclara- 
tion of war on the part of the Government 
against the Protestant church of Treland. 

Lord Holland asked whether they were 
to understand, on the authority of the 
noble and learned Lord, that, setting aside 
all the qualifications of the noble Viscount 
(Ebrington), for the office he was called 
on to fill, any speech which might have 
been delivered by him in debate in the 
other House of Parliament was to act as 
a disqualification for otice? He must 
say, thathe never heard so extraordinary a 
doctrine broached before, as thata speech 
delivered in debate on a particular subject 
a year or two ago, was to be brought for- 
ward as a disqualification for office. [Se- 
veral noble Lords—the speech was de- 
livered at the close of last Session.] Even 
if it had been yesterday, he was old 
enough to remember persons twitted with 
speeches which they had formerly made 
who had held offices of the highest nature. 
Even supposing the speech was correctly 
reported, which they could not know—a 
question which was likely to come before 
this House, this very day, perhaps would 
show a breach of the rules of the Bill of 
Rights, that a speech in that House, or in 
the other House was not to be questioned 
out of the House ; and was it to be ques- 
tioned by the Queen’s Ministers—was it to 
be questioned by the other House? It 
was a proposition utterly untenable in 
law; and the only way in which the 
noble and learned Lord could bring the 
matter to the test was by proposing a dis- 
tinct motion on the subject. 

The Earl of Wicklow. The noble Lord 
who has just spoken entirely mistakes the 
question, 

Lord Holland. 1 speak to order. 
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Lord Brougham rose amidst some con-} might not constitut rround for ad- 


fusion. He said, that to render tl 


sent discussion orderly, he should m 
that the [louse do adjourn. He s!| 
confine his remarks s! nply to the spee 
of his noble Friend (Lord Hoiland.) 

Lord Holland, who had continued stand 
ing during Lord Brougham’s interrupt! 
observed, that he was speaking to ord 

Lord Br igh 1)) AUC se did I. 

Lord Holland. But you mad 11 

Lord Brougham then wave way, 

Lora H lland proc aed to iti t! 
he had risen for the pur of noticu 
that there n¢ juestion 
Ilouse:; and he certai | os that 
the sake of order, ne mot thd 
made. 

Lord Brovy! 4 is it $ 
avreed, that their Lore shij 3" proceeaings 
were irregular—thoneh they were n 


irregular that night than they usua 
were—he 
better than vet rid of a bad pract 


\ ; : : 
hetherefore,m yved,t tthe Houseadjourn. 


In doing so he could not avoid stat 

that he never had been in the whole cour: 
of his life more astonished than he was a 
seeing his noble Friend (Lord Holland 
who was not only the Lord of order, but 
also of the constitutional law of the coun 
try, which he had an hereditary right t 
know, and who ought, of ali th parts oO! 
that law, to be the best acquainted with 
the Bill of Rights, fall in | 
surd mistake — with all 
spoken—of fancying that the privilege of 
speaking in Parliament free of questior 
out of it meant that no questions were t 


be asked 


about what might be said 


either House of Parliament. The art 
in the Bill of Kizhts meant that no Mem 
ber of Parliament should be sued or in 


dicted for what he said in Parliament. 
“To be called in question ” wasa technica 
phrase, and signified that man should 
not be called in ant i 

place. But ait di nea, at 1 
speeches of Membersof Parliament shou 
not be 

that upon the motion of Mr. C. York 
carried by the influence of Government 


observed upon. He 1 leeted, 


Mr. Gale Jones was, in const quence of 
misconstruction of the passage in the Bill 
of Rights committed to prison; but h 
knew that the late Mr. Huskiss 
approve of that motion, Would any one tell 
him, that a speech delivered in the H 
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he was aware of the appointment of a|character nobody had a greater regard 
noble Marquess as ambassador to a foreign | than he himself had, took occasion to 


court being objected to in the other 
House, on account of expressions used in 
their Lordships’ House ? 

Lord Holland, believed, that he was 
now in strict order to answer the argu- 
ments of his noble and learned Friend. 
His noble and learned Friend had entirely 
misunderstood what he had said on the Bill 
of Rights. 


speeches made in Parliament, as grounds 
of qualification or disqualification to hold 
office. He did not know what the speech 
was, that had been referred to, 
had reason to believe 
reports even of that speech; and if 
speeches were to be made the subjects of 
inquiry, there ought to be some mode of 
ascertaining the truth of them, and he 
did not know how that mode was to be 
adopted, unless there was to be some way 
of trying it. 

The Earl of Wecklow said, that as he 
believed he was now in order, he would 
make a few observations. The noble Lord 
opposite had got up, knowing he was out 
of order, made a statement at full length, 
and when he got up to reply to him, the 
noble Lord interposed the order of the 
House, and stated he was out of order, be- 
cause there was no motion beforethe House. 
That might be justice—it might be love of 
order in the mind of the noble Baron, but 
he believed he was the only person within 
those walls who had such a sense of order 
or justice. The question put by his noble 
and learned Friend did not go to the point 


stated by the noble Baron—it did not go | 
to the extent whether he would appoint to | 
an official situation a person who had, at | 


a former period in the course of debate, 
made use of some intemperate expression 
which he might wish to recall. No doubt 
no proceeding could be more unjust than 
that, but no such question had been put. 


Snes 


It was extremely unusual to | 
be engaged in questioning or discussing | 


but he | 
there were different | 





| 


The whole of the circumstances of the | 


case must be taken together. In the 
course of the last Session a bill was brought 
forward by her Majesty’s Ministers, pro- 


fessedly, as they stated, for the purpose of | 


settling the long-disputed point with re- 
gard to tithes in Ireland, for promoting 
tranquillity, and for the purpose of strength- 


ening the Protestant Church in that por- | 


tion of the empire. Inthe course of the 


debate, the noble Lord, to whom reference | 


had been made, and for whose personal 


‘ 


state, that he was opposed to that measure, 
but supported it because he thought it 
would be the groundwork for future wars 
and contests against the Church. Then 
his noble and learned Friend had said 
** Do you with a knowledge of that decla- 
ration—with a knowledge that the noble 
Lord had declared his hostility not only to 
the law, but his hope that the warfare 
would be still persevered in ?—do you with 
that knowledge send the noble Lord to be 
Governor of Ireland?” The noble Vis- 
count answered with great hesitation. He 
felt the dilemma in which he had placed 
himself and the Government. He did 
not state—‘‘ 1 was not aware of it,” but 
he had said‘ I do not know whether I 
was aware of it or not ;” that was a very 
ominous answer coming from the noble 
Lord. Under those circumstances, his 
appointing such a person, and his conti- 
nuing to persevere in that appointment 
was equivalent to a declaration on his part 
and on the part of the Government, that 
they were determined not to maintain the 
law which they themselves had brought in in 
the course of the last Session ; but that they 
were determined to proceed still further in 
a warfare against the Church in that coun- 
try. He most solemnly asserted, and he 
had authority for stating it, that the decla- 
ration made bythe noble Viscount (Ebring- 
ton) had, long before any such appoint- 
ment as this was contemplated, created a 
great sensation in Ireland. If those sen- 
timents had created great sensation at the 
time they were uttered, what would be 
their effect now, when they saw that indi- 
vidual, whose words, as a Member of the 
Legislature, caused such apprehension, 
chosen as the person to govern Ireland ? 
He would tell the noble Viscount opposite 
that the measure he had passed last Ses- 
sion for the settlement of the question 
and which he had hoped would have a 
tendency to do so—he begged to state 
that that measure would be altogether frus- 
trated, if the noble Viscount persevered in 
the appointment. He trusted the noble 
Lord would again reflect upon this ap- 
pointment, and seeing the danger likely 
to result from it, would be induced even 
now to withdraw it. 

The Earl of Roden said, no individual 
had greater regard than himself for the 
noble Viscount who had been the subject 
of the present conversation. ‘That noble 
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individual and himself had lived together 


in early life in the closest intimacy, and, 
however different their political opinions, 


he should always esteem and be proud of 


his society. 
brought under their Lordships’ notice to bi 


one of serious importance, and the nobl 
and learned Lord who introduced it had 
entitled himself to the thanks of all per- 
sons in Ireland anxious for the preserva 
tion of the Protestant religion. Thi 
pointment of the noble Viscount 


governor of that country could not but 
create alarm in the minds of all Prot 
ants, when they became acquainted with 
the speech which had been delivered by 
him. 

ing taunted the noble and learned Lord 
with referring only to a particular passa 
in that speech, he thought it but right to 
read the whole of the spee has 1 p 
and their Lordships would then see whe 
ther the imputations cast on the noble and 
learned Lord were not unjust in the ex- 
treme. The speech which was spoken on 
the third reading of the Irish Tithe Bill, 
and which was now matter of history, he 


The noble Marquess opposite hay 


found reported in a work to be had in| 


their Lordships’ library, and it was as 
follows :— 


“ Lord Ebrincton,.—I im desirous of say 
only a few words. I, for one, 
in what was lately said, by the noble Secreta 
at War, (Lord Howick), that this bill w 
mere adjournment of the question. I have 
ever considered the existence of a church est 
blishment so utterly disproportioned 
wants of the people as that of 
and disgrace to the Protestant religior 
great misfortune to the country. I should not 
be induced to support the bill if 1 thought its 
effect would be to prevent that reduction of 
the Irish establishment which I belheve w 
soon be extorted by the unanimous demat 
of the people. If I could 
state of parties any prospect of carrying into 
effect the principles of appropriation, no con- 
sideration whatever would lead me to listen to 
the question of a compromise. 
the bill only because | expect, that so far from 


e in the yresent 


But he conceived the ease 


I shall vote fe ri 


preventing athorough retorm of thelrish church | 
it will, by throwing the payment of tithes into | 


the hands of those who have more power and 
influence than the present payers, render the 


war now waged against the church more for- | 


midable,.”’* 





*The speech was quoted from the Mirror of 
Parliament, and was delivered on July 26, 
1838. So much was said of this speech, and 
that version of it quoted, having been de- 
scribed by Lord Ebrington, as the most incor- 
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He would ask the noble Viscount whe- 
the: these were the sentiments w th vhich 
the Gover nt the noble Lord to 
[reland? | yuld hay en much more 
candid, much mor open, 1nd much better 
for the country larg that the Govern- 

nt should t t people of England 
whether it was their intention to destroy 
Protes Ireland, which indeed 

re virtually doing, by nding the 
t app ! with such 
n se | expressed, 
Vis nt had dented 

t dshij 
t f re being 
ip lite 
t ¥ { rfere with the Pro- 
t n WY lreland — an 
iblishm t that was th dep sitory of 
that was good and true in that country, 
! Enel l might be sure, that when the 
destruct of that system took place there, 
the same spirit would within a few years 
ey d to her in Litutions a He would 
ddress himself to those spiritual Lords 
who sat in that House, and would eall on 


the m, who were the levitimate cuardians 


in question, but the Church 


ieretore, no the best 


of the Protestant Church {and it was not 


the Church of Ireland, that was 
h of the 
to stand forward in their 


in these times of danger and protect 


attacks 
state 


, notwith- 
on the 
rthose w were much better able to 
1 who he hoped, would carry on the 
uld support this mea- 
| which he could 
est 


, } 
be cari i int eifect, but is the | 


06h won 
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these as his opinions, and because he 
considered that Protestantism in Lreland 
was, as it ever would be, the protection 
of all civil and religious liberty in that 
country. 

‘The conversation dropped. 


Invi 1. | Lord hell nborough said, that 
from what had been reported as occurring 
in another place, he found that it was the 
intention of Government to furnish cer 
tain papers connected with events that had 
recently taken place in India,at no prives 
period. Now it was not his wish, 
at this or at any other time, to embarrass 
the Government by — 
duction of any pape | 
some in partic ‘ular vs hic h hethought micht 
be produced without any detriment. He 
wished, however, to know 
treaty had been made with the 
Sinde, for the purpose of facilitating the 
march of our army through their territo- 
ries; and whether the information which 
he desired to have produced was such as 
would show the course pursued by the 
British Government with respect to the 
expedition of Schah Soojah to Candahar 
in 1834. The only eround remaining now 
for the military movements takingplace be- 
yond the Indus being the supposed hosti- 
lity of Dost Mahomed to our Government, 
it was of importance to ascertain whether 
that hostility had not been provoked and 
justified by our acquiescence in the expe- 
dition of Schah Soojah to Candahar in 
1834. Schah Soojah was then our pri- 
soner, residing within our territory, to 
which he returned after his defeat, and the 

facto rulers of Cabal and Candahar 
were on terms of friendship with our Go- 
vernment. 

Viscount 
no such treaty in existence as that to 
which the noble Lord bad referred. With 
respect to the other points referred to by 
the noble Lord, would, of course, be 
desirable that the Government should lay 
before Parliament the fullest information 
on all these subjects, with a view to in- 
quiring fully into them; and he thought 
it would be found, that there was no paper 
which would bear out the noble Lord’s ap- 
prehension, that the honour and character 
of the British Government had been at all 
compromised in the way suspected by the 
noble Lord. It was, however, the inten- 
ton of her Majesty's Government to lay 
the fullest information on 


y 
~ 
yt 


it there were 


whether any 


Melbourne believed there was 


the subject 


for the pro- 
i | 


Ameers of 
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of the affairs, not only of India, but of 
our relations in Asia generally, before 
both Houses of Parhament, and if the 
noble Lord wished for any particular paper 

he should be glad to consult his wishes as 
far as possible. 


“LOOP LOPE D DOE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 





Thursday, February 28, 1839. 
MINUT Petitions presented. By Sir G. STRICKLAN 
ind Mr. LRAprenr, from thr places, for the Repeal of 
the Corn-laws.-— By Lord Ettior, Mr. B. Wants, Mr. H 
JOHNSTONE, Mr. W. Duncon , Sergeant JACEK w, Mx 
TERY, ( nel Ror ron, and Mr. Crirve, from 
number of places inst the Repeal of the Corn-laws, 
By Mr. Baines, from Chelmsford, against Church-rates 
Byv Sergeant JacKeos fic Con teht, aegamst 
resent system of Fdueation in Ireland.-——By Mr. CHat 
> ae Forfar, agai further Endov ‘the Chu 
cS I Mr. H.J i iCa in GOR 


Carr or Goon Horr.} Mr 


seeing the Under S 


Goulhrur n, 
secretary for the Colo 
nies In his place, wished to put a question 
disturbances 
which it was rumoured had broken out on 
the frontier of Caffraria It was stated, 
that a conflict had taken place between 
the emigrant boors at Port Natal and the 
Government troops, and that the soldiers 
were nearly all destroyed, and the officer 
in command and the son of the governor 
killed. He therefore wished to be in 
formed, as these rumours had created 
much anxiety, whether the Government 
had received any information confirming 
or contradicting the reports to which he 
had alluded. 

Mr. Laboucheve was aware of the anx- 
icty created by the rumours to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded, and he 
revretted he was unable to give any satis- 
factory information on the subject, as the 
Government had received no despateh 
from the colony since the time those 
disturbances were stated to have 
place. The last despatch from the gover- 
nor was dated one day earlier than the 
accounts in which the ego of the con- 
flict were contained, and so far from that 
despatch containing anything from which 
a confirmation of those re ports could be 
inferred, they affure led every reason to be- 
lieve, that no such conflict had taken 
place. Perhaps it would be satisfactory to 
the House, that he should read the fast 
letter which had been received from the 
governor, and which contained ihe latest 
information which the Government pos- 


to him relative to certain 


taken 


sessed relative to the state of the colony 
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The letter was from the governor to Lord J and that it ought, therefore, to be amended 


4 ) ul ul 
Glenelg, and was as follows: lo efleet that desirable object two plans 
‘¢ Cal -tOWh, Decembe ) 11 t bed t! 1 { ° The 


“ My dear Lord Glenelo,—As the me Was an amend t the present cons 





now weighing for | Pa. I bil 
time to give your Lords] } tl i ih ainte 
to say, that with th hor i | ‘ Ey ( I ] cd ft 
despatches from Major Charteris, dated Po nt of aiju lv. exeludine 
Natal, the 12 instant, aud a priva Ine It a j ves of 
the 1l4th instant All the Vs ‘ ace a . - ] 
cuns, &c., were Janded, and 1 ; - j — 
dent of any kind. The boors had sot MAY He 1ttee, 
before sent 1 comm } nst Whur i ; . . Cul 
Major Charteris had sent mie e to 
commandment, Pret is, to try and i 
him to return to P Nat ; LI 1 
messenger would not be abl ve iat the hon. M ded to 
In time, M ( t i ) 
in much distress. Low { i ; - 
his de patel Les, by ile M \ } : , ° 1 Y { 1 
Wolf, which wiil sail ont 1st t : a 
month But, as I had half-an- r ¢ 1a ‘ . rit i tiie 
( } ( } | 


could not get my official despatch : { tot 
therefore wrote tl 


Lordship’s mind at eas iS Varlous | I } thie § I which ] l 


had been spread concerning the fail I t 1 but | hould be prepared a 
I I 
nd whicl . } al . 1 : 
expedition, and Which may \ I ec I te | Opi! nm In fa- 
before this re riche you. ‘ ot } } rw? wi } ft Y t* 
a ( i Y ¥ 
a had Dacre 
‘ N x 
( vA a] 1 i I 1] 
i i NukennYy. 
I'hat lette rgave no ground to sup se. | Thay } } r | to +} 
‘ it i i ¢ 


that anv conflict was likely to take plac , ' newt 1 ¢ Sad 


between the boors and the troops, and he | they could bes oka fae tl 
trusted ina few days to be able to con vil complained of, and they had proposed 
tradict the rumours which had been t y int f wing manner :— 


culated on the subject |. They proposed to allow a certain 


PrivatE Brstness Mr. P. Ti hic] | r. Speaker. 

. 7 ' , a * . . 
Son said, he rose to call the ittentio l cali on iVir. spea r to prepare thos 
of the House to the report of th m- takin make certain reductions. 


mittee which had bee n apy iI it } t } } t provid 1 nst that “eat 


} it @) 
consider what alterations were neeessary |} tion ¢ mm v local inter- 
in the mode of « ting t Prir : o yround coul 
Business of Parliament. In doine so, | be shown for it 1 tl ‘iembers repre- 
wished to state, with refer » the } ntitled 
ceedings of that committce during the | n,to havet names placed 
and present Sessions of Parliament. t t | pro] d i 
the Members who had been selected ittees, thet a 
sat and deliberated with the utmost atten- ( ct 1 be appointed 
tion day after day on this most import he lists ha number 
subject, and after hearing eviden id | of Mem terested in tl lls in 
maturely investigating all the plans which | progress as they might deem exp 
had been submitied to their consideration, t Undoubted whoever 1 light 
had given in a report to the House, and to act mmittes 


upon that report the resolutions which h mus 1] 1 to con- 
now proposed to move were founded sent sO: ( i had a right 
Those Members who had at all attended te | tak t] of \lembe 


the subject would, | Was persu | Par l I red to 
that the present mede of conductit th ha onneeted with it 
private business of the House was not satis- | - ess he was willing, however irkson 


factory, that it could not insure tl mfi- | 01 Le) ble the task might } te 
dence of the public in their procecdines | tl hich the H 
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perform, which, in cases of this kind, was 
one of the most important duties he could 
have to discharge. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the first of the 
following resolutions.— 


“4, That the present distribution of coun- 
ties in the several lists, for the purpose of 
forming committees on private bills, prepared 
under the direction of the Speaker, as pre- 


scribed by the resolution of the 19th of April, | 


1826, has been found not to answer the object 
for which it was framed, and that the same be 
discontinued. 

«2. That, with a view to give effect to the 


opinions and resolutions contained in the re- | 


port of the select committee on private busi- 
ness, presented on the 25th inst., it is expe- 
dient, that new lists be prepared under the 
direction of the Speaker, reducing considerably 
the number of Members above the line in the 
lists as now formed, excluding altogether those 
below the line, and having regard to the new 
divisions of counties as regulated by the Re- 
form Act. 

“3. That a committee of selection be ap- 
pointed, consisting of the Chairman of the 
Standing Orders Committee, and of the Chair- 
man of the committee and of the three sub- 
committees on petitions for private bills, and 
of whom three shall be a quorum ; and that 
the said committee of selection do report from 
time to time to the Ilouse with respect to the 
proceedings on private bills. 

‘©4. That no Member whose name shall be 
on the list prepared under the direction of the 
Speaker shall be entitled to attend or vote 
unless he shall have previously made a decla- 
ration, in such form as shall be prescribed by 
the committee of selection of his willingness 
to serve throughout the proceedings of the com- 
mittee on the bill referred to the list to which 
he belongs. 

“5. That any Member who is not included 
in the list directed to be prepared shall be at 
liberty to make special application to the com- 
mittee of selection, alleging, that his constitu- 
ents have a local interest in any private bill in 
progress, and the ‘committee shall have power 
to add the name of such Member to the list, 
if the importance and reality of such interest 
shall be established to their satisfaction. 

“6, That the committee of selection shall 
select and add to the list such number of Mem- 
bers not locally interested in the bill in pro- 
gress, and in such proportion, as in the circutm- 
stances of each case shall, in their judgment 
be necessary.”’ 

First resolution agreed to. 

Mr. Hume said, that the attention of 
the House had been for a series of years 
directed to the endeavour to correct the 
abuses consequent upon the manner of 
bringing forward private bills. He merely 
referred to hon. Members to ask them 
whether they were not all aware of the 
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| necessity that existed for the correction of 


these abuses? Public opinion had long 
since called on that House to erect a tri- 
bunal of a more efficient and satisfactory 
)nature than any that at present existed 
} for that purpose He was anxious to see 
the House undertake the erection of some 
| such tribunal, and at once grapple boldly 
, with this master grievance. When the 
|committee on private bills was first ap- 
| pointed three years ago he had proposed, 
that the abuses should be remedied by re- 
ducing the number of the Members of 
these committees, and taking away all 
local interests, as he felt convinced, that 
this was the only way in which a court of 
judicature of this nature could be erected 
which would do justice to the parties con- 
cerned, or give satisfaction to the public. 
This was the sort of tribunal that he had 
wished to see established three years ago, 
and he should move resolutions embodying 
tllese sentiments in opposition to the reso- 
lutions embodying the recommendations 
| of the committee which had been proposed 
iby the right hon. Gentleman, and on 
{these he would take the sense of the 
| House, and see how far they agreed with 
{him as to the necessity of taking away 
local interests and applications as regarded 
this important trial. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told the House, that these 
resolutions had been agreed to by a major- 
ity of the committee; they certainly had 
been agreed to by a majority of the com- 
mittee, the numbers having been seven to 
five; but one of those Gentlemen who 
had voted in favour of the resolutions and 
against the exclusion of local interests, 
had the previous year expressed himself 
most strongly in support of his proposition, 
and if he had not voted in opposition to his 
previously declared opinion, the numbers 
would have been equal, and the decision 
would have been left to the Chairman. 
In that committee an amendment for the 
exclusion of local interests was moved by 
him (Mr. Hume), and as the resolutions of 
which he had given notice were so incon- 
clusive, he would substitute it for them. 
Phat amendment was, * That it is expedi- 
ent, that Members representing local inter- 
ests should be excluded from committees 
in which such interests are concerned.” 
He was anxious to press that question on 
the House, because he considered its com- 
mittees in the light of judicial tribunals. 
He put it to the House, whether the rule 
was not well recognised, that when a case 
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came before a jury for its decision each 
party had the right of challenge. He was 
aware, that Members of Parliament ought 
not to be challenged, as such a course 
would be derogatory to their character and 
dignity. If there could be any doubt as to 
the impolicy of the present mode of pro- 
ceeding he would refer the House to th 
evidence taken before the committee. 
Hon, Members were aware, that there 
were certain persons connected with that 
House who acted as agents in conductine 
private bills through it. The committ 
examined several of the most distinguished 
of these Gentlemen, and they frankly and 
creditably unfolded 
with private bills. They had shown, how 
bills were carried by canvassing hon. 
bers —~ how thev were hunted about 
from place to place, and it was said, 
‘6a division is going to take pla 
God’s sake vo in and vote or [ shall 
defeated.” The cons quence was, tl 
men who had never heard a word of tiv 
evidence freque ntly turne ad th scal 
by their votes. In leed, no one could 
dispute the practice that | 


had SO 10! 
existed in that House. By wav of test 


abuses connecter 


ing these tribunals, he would refer t 
the evidence which had bes oven | 
fore the Parliamentary committees on t! 
subject. The Duke of Richmond, i 


respect to what had taken place in th 
House of Lords, ; aid that not only Vel 
there some Peers who did not listen to the 
whole evidence on some bills, but 

quently there was one chairman on ont 
day, and a different Peer presiding on the 
next; conseque _ the proceedings wer 
much longer than necessary, and gene. 
rally very unsatisfactory to all the pa irties 
concerned. The House of Lords, finding 
that it was necessary to apply a remedy, 
passed the following resolutions on the 
6th of July, 1837: “ That every commit- 
tee should consist of five Members. ‘That 
every Member of such committee do at- 
tend to the proceedings of the committe 
during the whole continuance thereof. 
Ordered, that Lords be prevented from 
serving on a committee on any private 
bill where they have private interests con- 
cerned.” Now that was the point which 
he wished to urge on the attention of th 
House. The noble Duke stated, that these 
resolutions had been strictly attended to, 
and that the result was most satisfactory, 
and that the working of the private busi- 
ness was much better than under the old 
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system, because it was natural that five 
men who had attended to the evidence in 
any case, having no local interest in it, 


must be much more competent to decide 


upon it than a committee of persons who 
had but partially attended to it, or were in 
any way interested in the result. The 
hon. Member also referred to evidence 
riven by Mr. Smith and Mr. Crampton, 


1 ? e- 

Vhich was to the Same ¢ {te ct He could 
i tl videnc of nine or ten witnesses, 
said, to show that the practice adopted 

by the Lords f excluding local inte rests, 

! ? ' 

had ein satisfaction very generally, and 

com! wel n lor rer likely to 
characterised as private tribunals. If 
the House would adopt his amendment, 
the mmittees on private bills would no 

} he likely to 1] eR , 

r be likely ( icterized as par- 

tial tribunals. The resolutions of which 
| ] Pe . —_ 

| viver We hose which the 

1 an " . 

chairman of the former committee drew 

it he should propose, instead of 
them, tha imen Iment which he sug- 
ted to the same committee. The hon. 

x i | ] Leys P 

lem oncluded noving as an amend- 
nt on the resolut - That it is expe- 

: : i 
nt t t members preseuting local In- 
i 
‘ 1] | | ¢ 
{ 5 1 ided irom commit- 
hi h } re tSarec l erned.” 
if t Ifouse should agree to that resolu- 
_ the resolutions which followed might 
ie . ] me ae wae Bate ahi 
de applicable with ¥ V littie troubvie 
- + r 4] + ' , ! 
committees ( that principle. 
| ha me CX] I with rerard to 
the working of committe f that House, 
} } ac i ] } 
l he could issure the House that the 

p bl would feel avery lively interest in 

the discussion of that even ne, because 

— ‘ } ] ] ¢ bos age 

whatever might be the dissatisfaction which 


had been expressed in respect to those 

committees within the House, he could 
. ¢ vy | ] . 
assure the House that that dissatisfac- 


tion was felt much more strongly out of 
ry 7 1 } 7 1 

doors. This subject had been f rcibly 
Beene eres fap = oa ae “Sees 
Drougn ODIS Mina ODLY ¥y erday, DY a 

! i } 4 ‘ 1 + 
circumstance which would tliustrate wnat 
the feeling of the public was. One of his 
id constituents, a highly respectable per- 


son, having seen the resolution handed 


about yesterday, came to him with great 
anxiety, and expressed his alarm that this 
utleratlion she = be contem} plate l for, 
said he, * ANXI me m, and fearful as 
I am, of the pean es aS now constl- 


{ tuted, | have much more apprehension that 
| the Jocal interests which wil i be established 


in the new formation of committees will be 
much more overpowering, and we shall 
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| 
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have less means of obtaining justice at the | tried ; 
He must say, that | 
aftcr every attention which he had given | 


hands of the House.’ 


to the subject, the result he had come to 
was this, that unless they were prepared to 
20 the full length of that which was pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
it would be far better to leave the evil as it 
stood. [fe would endea 
few words, to explain 
this subject. The dislike to iuince com- 
mittees consisted in this, thatifa bill were 
brought before a committee, 


VOUT, 12: -@ Very 


his meanivg upon 


there was an 


overwhelming local interest employed to 
obtain the attendance of members. ‘That 
local interest was in some degree qualified 
by members who \ put in representh 


rf 7] . 
distant places, but veneralriy speaking, 


local interest was all powerful, and some- 

times it acted all in one direction. ‘Tak 
sche = 

fou example, a Railway stioi i] 


promoters of a railway were anxious to 
seize on individual property and to pay for 
t, but the individual was I 


1 
—hnets 4 
iuctant tO pa 





Seaege a : arte + 
with it. ‘That individual he would sup- 
pose, as in @ Case that had ‘es to his 
ae ‘ sleesin: Gebate ty — 
knowledge, was a person who | 0 local 


connexion with the islaoes.. 


ones by 
having property there. All the committee 
were those inthe immediate district. They 
had embarked themselves in the case of 
the railway, and it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult for any individual to ; 
that committee, when his eet was to 
overpower or balance that | t 


lin attention in 


cal interest, 
Sir G. Stric Menh Wk pra pleasure in 
seconding the amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny. Such had 
been the case on several 
railway bills. ‘The question, however, 
really before the House was, whether or 
not the adoption of the resolutions of the 
right hon. gentleman below him (Mr. P. 
Thomson) would make the matter better ; 
in his (Sir G. Strickland’s) opinion, these 
uictuae would make it worse. It was 
irue that under this plan there would be a 
sprinkling into committees of members 
oom a distance, and that sometimes jus- 
tice might be done, but still, on the wh de: 
he was convinced that greater dinebinsiee: 
tion would be created tl an at present ex- 
isted. He, therefore, was of opinion it 
would be better to follow the example set 
by the House of Lords, and exclude local 
interests altogether from private commit- 
tees. Parties locally interested in a ques- 
tion were excluded from serving on the 
jury by whom that question was to be 


committees on 
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the same plan ought tobe followed 
in committees on private bills, and persons 
left ont who had an interest in the mea- 
sure—he did not mean a corrupt interest 
(of which, by the way, more had been said 
azainst hon. Members than in justice was 
d leserved), but those natural feelings of 
local interest which must bias the mind of 
an individual coming with an honest de- 
termination to do, but who did not, in con- 


quence, always do, justice. He, there- 


fore, strongly urged apon the Ilouse, un 
less It was prepared to adopt the amend- 


ment of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 


t¢ leave t] > matter asit at present existed, 

even with all its evils: if not, he was of 

ninion, that those evils would ¢ nly be in 
ased, 

Mi. Preshfield said, that having been 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, he begged to offer a short expl 
nation. It had been stated, that on a 


division in. the committer he ( Mir, Fresh- 


field) had voted against the exclusion of 
Member 
had attended the committee a little 
uld have 
a wore correct statemeut 
yn of Par- 
evidence was adduced be- 
ommittee which sat on the sub- 


} 4 , i?" 
local interests. INOW, Vi the lion. 


more 


regularly than he did, he w been 


14 hl } i] 
enabled to make 
to the House 


liament strong 


In the last sessi 
fore ie 
ject, showing the inconvenience of the pre- 
ent system, and one single plan for the 
cure of that inconvenience was brought 
before the committee. That plan had been 
discussed, and it was stated another for 
the same object would be brought be- 
fore the committee. The lateness of the 
period of the session prevented that being 
done, and the committee had before them 
the single “shall we adopt the 
plan for the exclusion of local interests or 
shall we not?” Now, he was so strongly 
convinced of the inconvenience of the pre- 
sent system, that in his then view of the 
he should have been ready to re- 
commend the plan suggested to the House, 
ther than leave things in the way in 
which he and the committee found them. 
But the subject was afterwards fully dis- 
cussed, and he believed that it was not 
according to the opinion of any member 
present, conceived to be safe to recom- 
inend that plan to the House; and if the 
hon, Member would refer tothe minutes of 
the proceedings of the committee, he 
vould find that no division took place on 
any such question, The question, in 


que stion 


subye Ci 


‘short, was never brought to a decision 
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In the present session the subj ct ha 3) strong $ 1 t! impr I Vv ot ie 
further discussed, and, for one, \ | 
been thoroughly convinced that the exclu- | having any connexion with th mm 
n a e 

sion of local interests would be attended | on them, tha il i 
both with inconvenience and mischief, and | interest wei 

that th House had no constitutional | committees, | would feel } iself bound 
power to d« prive any m mber from taking 1 honour refuse to serve. ‘This system 
l part in the business of his « istil 


though it inizht Lave tl | y P rs, an I; was i ine 


14 yaNnr ~ sem earhenl +} \ P } aa ¢ 1] : <a at . 
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i ! ° e ) ] y + " ¥ 
discharging his duty. Jn that go Slo! l aC) Cll 


he had voted in the majority mi t com i : ; t t 
mittee, and on that ground lie j 1] 
irainst the amendment of t] n. Mem- [ uss the 


ber for Kilkenny, if that amendment w imendment | 


brought to a divisi ; t 
Mr. Aglionby supported unend , as they 
‘ y | 9 } f 1-3 1 } 1 4 m 

ment. The original reso! befor 1} led 

Se 

Hlouse interfered as much a he | t 

ment with the const 1Onal | vile y I t l ted ti 


} fe 4 j os ‘ ‘ P ” 
Of membvdc! i that tious 1 I i ti { Say 
_ +} } Le , 1 hh , 
fering with thos rirats it is | ! riishu - 


tO obtain th full exten of bv { \\ i sof Mem 





as proposed by t i | f i nittees 5 
thought the publi were much 1, th \] u \ 
prejudiced ly the admission ot l toad } i! \ ict in tl 
terests than by their exclusion. i] Was t Ly but 

in | however, that : ts of your 
pli ve adopted Hi « t 
place persons in that situation, . H ns) | 


] } Poiryy r thot tter quits 


an interest in the question qu iS DinG | vel l ’ | ra 
ing as a pecuniary interest. Would the 1 qualified t 
House admit, that there exi La S- l a : \ t ine a 
sily for the exclusior { Members havi ui] | let t LO] a re 
a direct pecuniary interest in the decis ition excluding a \ le f Mem- 
of the questions before tl ompiitt hat Ilous tt Di { ir 
If so was there not an jual reason lo ¢ tnd what \ nth r-umen 
clude others whoha 
might not be a direct pecuntary interes 

Phere were interests which btas Kiikei op. t t | 

minds and feelings of men quite as much tej } fore con ttees On pri- 
as a pecuniary one, and he woul 1 wish t s were stri licial cl 
exclude all Members on whose minds you [fe doubted and denied that fac 
could trace an interest at all likely to bias vas true cel ymmittees were jud 
them, so as to prevent their coming t Election com ( ere, 
just decision, whether those interests wer it to be, purely ral | character, 
consequent upon their connexion with a id therefore they afforded ) admurab 
particular locality, or upon any other} reason why 
causes. The answer to the first question | « led from t se { n { 5. LI Aall 
put by the committee to the Duke of  corimittee on standing orders was Of a 
Richmond, would illustrate h ning | judicial charact h to determine 


: “eee ' a, <| 
di€ Duk a. \ cas | nriva Oil 


on this subject. The ni 
When asked as to the practice of the | t rules | the Ifouse 
House of Lords upon this sul wit I nied 
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vate bill were exclusively of a judicial 
character. He would not say, that no 
question of ajudicial character wasinvolved 
ina private bill, but this he would say, 
that there were many questions of a local 
character mixed up in the consideration of 
every private bill. He would take the 
case, for instance, of a bill for introducing 
into a town a new system of lighting it 
by gas. Could anybody say, that the 
exclusive question concerned in that bill 
was of a judicial character? Might it not 
rather be a question, whether the expense 
would not be greater than the advantage 
to be derived, and should he (Sir R. Peel) 
say, that the Member who represented 


that town, and who had an opportunity of 


conferring with his constituents upon the 
measure, who knew the characters both of 
the opponents and promoters of such a 
bill, should be necessarily excluded from 
serving upon the committee which had to 


decide, whether or not a new system of 


lighting should be established ? ‘The hon. 


Gentleman had said, that this was no 


more than had been done by the House of 


Lords ; but the hon. Gentleman made a 
great mistake in supposing the character 
of the House of Lords to be the same as 
that of the House of Commons. Nobody 
had any claim on a Peer of the othe: 


House to attend to the performance of 


duties of a representative character, and 
therefore it might be quite right to exclude 
local interests from committees of that 
House, but there were such claims upon 
the Members of the House of Commons. 


Now, he begged to ask, in what manner or | 


by what rule was to be determined that 
which constituted a local interest in order 
to exclude ? 
great difficulty ; an interest might be very 
direct, but not local, as for instance he 
might be interested in opposing a railway, 
and because he might represent a county 
through which that railway was to pass, 
should he be excluded from serving in the 
committee on the bill? It would, in 
short, be necessary to inquire into the de- 


gree of interest before the qualification or | 


otherwise could be determined. But he 
(Sir R. Peel’s) strong objection was, the 
great danger of the precedent of the House 
thus undertaking to disqualify whole 
classes of Members, from the performance 
of certain duties to their constituents. 


The House, he thought, might go so far 
as to say, that a man should not serve on 
a committee, unless he undertook to hear 


That would be a matter of 
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the evidence; but he doubted whether 
they had a right to say to a Member, “ On 
the ground of local interest we disqualify 
you from performing that duty which your 
constituents expect from you.” But sup- 
posing the amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny was adopted, was an 
hon. Member by it excluded from the com- 
mittee to be prevented from voting on the 
bill in the House? Was, for instance, 
the Member for Manchester to be told, 
that he should not represent the interests 
of his town in committee, the certain con- 
sequences would be, that he would de- 
clare, that in the House itself he would 
represent them. Would he not. say, 
« Will you silence me then in committee 
—do you tell me, that there Iam not at 
liberty to state the wishes, feelings, and 
interests of ny constituents, and vote ac- 
cording to them ?” Would not the result 
be, that the Member, indignant from this 
exclusion, would force a discussion on all 
those matters upon the House of Com- 
mons itself, and the consequence of this 
unjust attempt would be, that the time of 
the House would be occupied in listening 
to statements made with ten times more 
energy—cnergy excited by injustice ¢ But 
what would be the position of constitu- 
ents? Candidates in their addresses to 
constituents invariably, he believed, pro- 
mised to attend to their local interests, and 
what could be more strange for them than 
to find the Member best acquainted with 
their local interests excluded from serving 
and protecting those interests ¢ To a can- 
didate of their own neighbourhood they 
would have to say “* We cannot elect you, 
because you are excluded from serving us 
—we must look for some Scotchman—we 
must follow the example of Kilkenny in 
our choice to have our business per- 
formed. The proposition contained in the 
amendment was both impossible on con- 
stitutional grounds and impracticable. It 
was true that local interests might some- 
times have an undue influence on com- 
mittees, but in the conflict of those 
interests he believed on the whole that 
was done. On these grounds he must on 
principle oppose a proposition for the pro- 
scription of a whole class of Members from 
performing their duty to their constituents. 

Captain Pechell said, that the unsatis- 
factory result of excluding local Members 
from their committees could not be better 
illustrated than by adverting to the posi- 
tion in which the town he represented 
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(Brighton) had been placed during th j it tended to disgrace and lower the cha- 


previous } Session of Parliament. No less 
than five different companies endeavoured | 
to run their railways into that town. 
suredly, the inhabitants of Brighton would 
have been very much dissatisfied their 
Members had not been placed upon the 
committees which were then appointed. 
He held the constitution of the 
tees of that House, both public and _ pri- 
vate, to be monstrous, and he was disposed 
three-fourths of the 


commit- 


ot 


even to go way 
with the hon. Member for Kilkenny. 
“ But,’ continued the hon. and gallant 
Member, “I can’t stand here to exclude 
myself, when I have already two privat 

bills on the table.” He did not think it 
possible that the constituencies generally 


would be satisfied with the amend 


the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. Greene thought that the duties of 
the committees were strictly judicial, and 
he was satisfied that in the cou ntry, from 


one end to the other, there was great dissa- 
tisfaction at the working of these comn 
tees. He would ask for what purpose they 


called parties before the committee with 


+ 


i= 


their counsel and their witnesses, which 
assumed a strictly judicial form, if they 
were then to be told that Members had 
local interests by which they were to be 
vote; that every argument of counsel and 
the whole strength of the evidence given 


were to be passed by, and that Members 
were to give their votes in the teeth of this 
evidence? He was satisfied, however, 
that this was the at present. Let 
them take, for instance, a question be- 
tween two lines of railway; and 
there were rival lines they migh 
well tell, on looking round the room, 
the different Members would yote. 

witness examined before the committee, 


Case 


where 
pre tty 
how 
(One 


and speaking of the chairman of these 
private committees, said that he never 
knew an instance in which the chairman 


was moved by the speech of counsel o1 
the evidence of witnesses. They cught to 
look at this in a public Lirht, and not with 
a view to private interests. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Pee!) had asked, who 

was to determine what private interest was ? 
—but by the resolutions as agreed to by 
the committee, there must be a selec- 
tion in which this question would arise; 
so that if there were any difficulty in the 
amendment it was not obviated by the re- 
solutions. 


— 


iment of 


| 


Aah 


racter of the House. fe asked how any 

hon. Gentleman who knew the working 
committees on railroads, could doubt 

that any persons having parliamentary i 


terest, who were also possessed of land 
along the line, would sometimes obtain 
ten times as much as it was worth? No- 
thing could lower the characte hon. 
Members or. of the House more than the 
present proceedings. He might instance 
1 case from his own town. \ man called 
u him t 1y that his land would be 
taken away by a proposed railroad. His 
er was, ‘ Why do you not appear be- 
I the ¢ mittee —~ i the mans re- 
ply was, “I meant to appear, and had 
ictually presented a p titi yn, but in the 
mean tl the parties have bought off Mr. 
» 1d Ss who had joined me, by giving 
him a la price for his land, and I am 
eft in the lurch to 1 by myself.” Feel- 
ing strongly that unless in entire altera- 
tion were mad ind unless they removed 
local interests altogether, tl present sys- 
ti vould soon be revived, and the dis- 
eraceful system of private canvass would 
ntinued He would support the 
unecndment 
Mr, JI said, that he would re- 
ite to the House a case which was quite 
in point. While the business of a railway 
Mmittee was in progress an hewn Mem- 
ber gave his constant attendance, and 
voted on a ~ rtain side. After the bill had 
~~ | both Houses, and when the shares 


yremium, the solicitor writes 
that there was a certain 
it his disposal, and the 
profits in his pocket 


1d risen to a | 
to in him 


mb shares 


form 
1u r of 


hon. Member puts the 


is the reward of his dilie nt attendance 
and favourable votes. [Loud cries of 
N. , No,” said the hon. Mem- 
ber, “1 will not; I could give the name, 
| [ will not. But I say, that such things 
are notorious, that they are spoken of as 
passing here almost every day. The 

1estion was, how they to prevent 
his corruption ? By confining the num- 
ber of members on these committees with- 
in the closest possible limits, and thus 
condensing their responsibility as 1 uch as 
possible. He believed, that the public 


would be better satisfied if Members pos- 


sessing local interests declined to vote. 
Mr. 7. Duncombe observed, that poor 
peop le who were un able to employ counsel 


Another point from which the would be de prived of any aid before com- 


present system was to be viewed was, that | mitteesif they had not their local members 
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to apply to. Ele could not assent to this ast I. Praed, W. T. 
amendment, which conveyed, too, an in- Hogg, J. W. Price, K. 
timation that he was unable honestly to Holmes, W Pringle, A. 
¢ Hope, G. W Protheroe, Kh. 
discharge his duty to his constituents. fiat atk, trates 
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mmalify. that 1 
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objectional 
move as anamendiment, ‘*‘T] 
] 
ber whose constitu 
interest In any priva 


ber of that committee, but wit 
to vote. 

such proposit 

ber of that House Hd dik { att 
committee whose decision would ai 
the interests of his constitu 

Hous« 
unfit person to vi 


Mr. Liliot observed, that he f 


f } ) iy 


aecided beforead 


would be very 
committ without \ 

wish to be there for the pu 
ing the cause of his constitu 
local knowledeve he nece 

of theiraffairs, and he should wis! 
stain from voting, lest it might be st 
sed that in doing so he was influ 
any bias or partiality. 


Mr. AZ. Philips thoucht the amen 
of the hon. Member for Cocker 
would be exceedingly inconvenient. | 
railway bill were introduced, for inst 
and ordered to be sent to a committ 


and it was intended that the railway shou! 
pass through five or six counties, he shoul: 


be glad to know if the commitie: I 
greater part ¢ fit was to be comp 
Members who could on! 
dummies? The 
was extremely 





proposition, in nis 
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objection, He could conceive no method 
more likely to create discontent amongst 
the Members of the House, and he would 
suggest, therefore, that this resolution 
should be amended, at least so far as to 
give the House an opportunity of support- 
ing or questioning the selections made by 
the committee of selection. He would 
not object to give to that committee the 
power of recommending Members to the 
House, but he was of opinion, the best 
way would be, to select their committees 
on private business just as they did those 
on public business. They would thus 
avoid all difficulty, and could, at the 
same time, take care not to name any one 
who was not willing to serve in the man- 
ner specified in one of those resolutions. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson had no objec- 
tion, in consequence of what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Cockermouth, 
to amend this resolution, by the omission 
of the words, ‘‘ importance and,” making 


the resolution run thus-—“ if the reality of 


such interest shall be established to their 
satisfaction.” Further than that he could 
not consent to alter it. 

Resolution agreed to, amended. 

On the sixth resolution, 

Mr. Warburton wished to make this 
remark — that while Members having a 
local interest were obliged to declare they 
would serve throughout the proceedings, 
Members not havi ¢ a local interest—that 
was to say, men of whose impartiality 
there was no doubt—were not called upon, 
under this resolution, to make that decla- 
ration. 

Lord Stanley said, it was undoubtedly 
the wish of every member of the com- 
mittee that impartial Members should give 
their attendance, but there could be no sort 
of question that if Members serving on 
those committees upon private bills were 
left at liberty to choose the committees on 
which they were to serve, they would at- 
tend those only in which they felt an in- 
terest, and therefore perfect impartiality or 
indifference was not to be expected. It was 
the general opinion in the commiitee which 
had taken this subject into consideration 


and reported to the House on the 25th of 


this month, that a great deal for the im- 
provement of committees must be done by 
private understandings and arrangements 
amongst the Members of the House them- 
selves. The first proposition on the subject 


was, that Members willing to serve on 
committees should be requested to enter 
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their names in a list, on the understanding 
that they were to take their places in com- 
mittee, without distinction, whenever 
called upon, On the other hand, this was 
felt to be a plan that could hardly work 
well in practice, for members would put 
down their names without much reflection, 
and probably be very unwilling to serve on 
committees when the proper time for doing 
so arrived. Taking these views of the 
matter into consideration, the committee 
felt that they could not recommend any 
other plan than that which had been laid 
before the House. 

Mr. Aglionby observed, that if they 
succeeded in excluding the interested 
Members, they might limit the committee 
to a very small number indeed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the exercise 
of moral influence was the chief want, 
and it was to impartial and indifferent 
Members they must look for the exercise 
of that influence. In calling on such 
Members to declare whether they would 
serve or not, their assent subjected them 
to no penalties in case illness or any other 
sufficient cause prevented their attending; 
there need, therefore, be no difficulty 
about Members giving an assurance of 
that kind. Balancing the difficulties with 
which the matter was surrounded, he 
thought it would be best to place Mem- 
bers free from local influence upon the 
same footing as the others, subjecting all 
to the same rule. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would consider this 
suggestion, and see if it could not be ad- 
vantageously acted upon. 

Resolution, with Amendments, agreed 
to. 


Mr. Wynn's Casze.] Mr. Jervis 
moved the appointment of the following 
select committee on Mr, Wynn’s case :— 
Mr. John Jervis, Mr. Goulburn, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Mr. Solicitor-General, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Sergeant Wilde, Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Sanford, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Pusey, Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Ward said, as the present commit- 
tee very much resembled that in the case 
of the hon. Member for Southwark, he 
thought it indispensable, before the mo- 
tion was put, that an imputation which 
had been thrown out by that hon. Member 
(whom he was glad to see again in his 
place) in his Jast address to his constitu- 
ents, should be explained. In that ad- 
dress, the hon, Member used terms which 
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he should be happy to hear him explain. 
In that address the hon. Member stated, 
that he conceived himself, although he 
could not recollect the exact 
used by the hon. Member, to have been 
the victim of the select committee, with 
whose appointment he had nothing to do, 
and from whose proceedings he had been 
perfectly excluded. He believed every 
Member on that Committee was most 
anxious to do his duty, and as to the 
hon. Member for Southwark being ex- 


words | 
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| 
| 





i at the committee 


cluded from its deliberations, he was pre- | 


sent during the whole of the sittiuwe. 
until there were no further suggestions to 
be made; but when the Committee was 
about to deliberate as to their Re p rt, it 


was intimated to him, that, according to 


Gidase. wk 


the rules of the House, he was a stranger, | 
and must withdraw. — Ife felt the import- 
ance of having the statements in that | 
address modified, because it was most 
unfair to make such a statement in an | 
address to a constituency, as applied t | 


the judicial proceedings of a Committec 
of that House. He “thought that some 
explanation was due to the House, befor 
another Committee of the same sort was 
appointed. 

Mr. Hume thought it was not altogether 
regular to call upon an hon. Member to 
explain what appeared in the public jour- 
nals, If they once admitted the principle, 
that Members must be answerable fos 
what was reported in the public papers, or 
in public committees of that House, se 
what a situation hon. Members would b« 
placed in. The speech might or mig 
not be correct. His hon. Friend said, it 
was an address, but even then they had 
nothing to do with what occurred out of 
the House. 

Mr. Aglionhy said, there might be som 
doubt as to the expediency of putting the 
question, but he believed in principle and 
practice, that it was quite right. He con- 
tended, that when any statement appeared 
calculated to prejudice that House, it was 
their duty to call upon the hon. Member in 


¢ 
ht 


his place to state whether what appeared in | h 


the public papers had been spoken by him, 
or whether he avowed or disavowed the 
expressions ; 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin. 
When the noble Lord made his motion he 
had no knowledge of the matter exc pt 
from the public papers; that was the origin 
of the proceedings which had occupied the 
House so long. An objection was now 


that was done in the case of 
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mag to the same course of proceeding, 

and he saw no other way in which the 
question could be set at rest, if it were 
worth noticing at all. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would call upon the hon. 
Member to give some explanation. He 
had seen the hon. Member in attendance 
; the hon. Member heard 
questions that were put and the 
t took place, and he could 
issure the House, that he had never once 
lowered his voice in putting 


all the 


discussions tha 


questions. 


The committee might have been wrong in 
permitting Mr. Harv y to be pres os 
the two duvs of then proceedi ngs, but he 


rules of the 
stranger, and 
the committee were justified in requesting 


Harvey 
Piarvey Was 


him to withdraw. So far from there having 
been auy secresy in their proceedings, the 
grounds on which they had come to their 
decision were communicated to Mr. Har- 
vey. It was due to the committee to state 
thus much, and it was due to the right 


hon. Member for Montgomeryshire to say, 
that according to his judgment the right 
hon. Member h id done nothing that was not 
strictly according to the forms of the 
House 

Mr. Harvey having been called upon, 
said, if the House considered it right, that 
a Member of that House should be called 


upon to explain an address to his con- 


stituents, he should not 
difficulty whatever. He 
that they had more 


neagwe their attention. 


interpose any 
had only hoped, 
important matters to 
As he understood 

observation of the hon. Member for 
Shefheld, he had been called upon in cour- 
tesy, and he had no objection to give any 
The hon. 
howeres, should not have been 
iindful of what was due to 
him, for steouk he had been sitting in 
he House since four o’clock, and although 
the hon. Member had been there nearly 
for the same period, it was a mere acci- 
dental suggestion about five minutes since 
omg: led him to understand, that the 
. Member was about to mention the 
ib ject, or that he : ired —e for what 
appeared in the public papers. As he had 
been ales on by the “a Member for 
Cockermouth to avow or disavow these 
words, he would at once; and he was not 
one of those who would take shelter under 
or another; he would at once 
avow and explain what he had said. If 
he was wrong, no one was more ready to 


explanation that was required. 
Member, 


one thing 
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explain or retract it. He did write that 
letter, and he abided by It was true, 
not only in the Jetter, but in spirit. A 
secret and select committee of the House 
of Commons, in whose appointment he 
had no share, and from whose deliberations 
he was expressly ext luded 
wisdom come to th 


had in. its 

decision that he had 
accepted an office of profit, and declared 
his seat to be vacated. That it was secret 


was not denied, because the hon. Gentle- 
} H » } | ‘ } iin ne <n > 
man had admitted, that all straners were 
: i r ' } ‘ | 
excluded, rh it 1] Was select was also 
. dn 
true, for that was the very title of the com- 


mittee. In the appointment of that com- 
mittee he had no share, beca 
had never been 
he been 


| 
use the names 


! . 
shown to him, nor had 


asked whether the Committee 
acceptable In its | 
whole. True, he (Mr. Harvey) had acel- 
dentally suggested to a right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Treasury Ben: 
there was no objection he would be pleased 
to see Mr. Sergeant Wilde and Mi 
geaut Talfourd on that Committee, con- 
sidering that they were both able lawyers ; 
and with all due submission to the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth, they might 
have been useful in such a case, if they 
got a word in. With respect to that part 
of the subject he would say, that he not 
only gave credit to his hon. Friend, when 
he had stated, that he talked as loud as 
usual, but he heard nobody else speak. The 
first day there was no deliberation at all. 
There were only tive Members present, 
and it appeared to him (Mr. Harvey), that 
they considered it as a mere conversa- 
zione. They walked about the room, 
stood at the fire, 
deal of coquetting 
the chair. 

that rather than nob Ly 
chair, he would. He w 
hon. Member for the com] 
paid him in saying, I 
tunity of hearing what he did 
lect. The only del 


questions to be 


were 


yersons, Or as a 


Ser- 


and 


rreot 
gvreat 


) 


and t 


re Was a 
j ] } } 
about who should take 
The Solicitor General stated, 


to the 





iment he 
1 ’ 

that he had an O} pore 
not recol- 
tiueration was as to the 
eee 
circulated amone the 


summoned for 


Members who were to be 
They did assem- 
ble on that day, and he carried his poiut 
notwithstanding the thunder of tl 
Member’s voice, that th 
for Southwark had no business there, the 


conmnittee being a secretant 


the following Thursday. 


ie hon 
hon. Membei 
i select one 

nothing offensive of course was meant. He 
imunedi itely said. that all he 
that the 


wished was, 


conmimmittee should come to a con- 


‘hes, that if 
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clusion as soon as they could. It was 
then intimated to him, that he should re- 
tire, which he did most readily. The 
Chairman certainly asked him whether he 
had anything to state. He replied in the 
negative, addine, that all he wished them 
to do was to decide atonce. ‘To show how 
little he had todo with their deliberations, 
(he did not mean their talk or conversa- 
tion), and to show how expressly he was 
shut out committee di- 
rected the messenger to tel! him that they 
would would wait in the 
library during their delib He did 
wait there, and if they asked their librarian 
they would find, that during that time a 
good many of its shelves had 

they sent for not less 
twenty books to assist their deli! 
deliberations he (Mr. Harvey) 
had no share whatever. If, in making that 
statement to his constituents, he had of- 
fended the hon. Member or the committee 
he was sorry forit. Why should he? he was 
in excellent humour with them all, and so 
his constituents. He had nothing to 
apprehend from their decision, for as soon 
as the forms of law permitted it he was re- 
possessed of his seat. He would conclude 
by assuring them, that he had no intention 
whatever in framing that address to speak 
of the hon. Member in any other terms 
than that of kindness and courtesy. 

Mr. Goulburn regretted very much 
that the hon. Member who had moved 
the Committee, had scen reason to depart 
from what he understood was the original 
intention of the House, viz., to submit the 
question to the same Committee as before 

-he was surprised to find the substitution 
of the names of two Gentlemen to whom 
he had no objection farther than as it in- 

The hon. Mem- 
the supposition 
that two Members of the previous Com- 
mittee could not attend, and that it would 
be therefore necessary to substitute other 
but he doubted whether that would 
justify him in appointing other Members. 
[le thought it was their duty not to make 
any alteration in the original understand- 


ing of fi 


from them, the 


be glad if he 


rations, 


been de- 
than 


eluperalions, 


ranged as 


in which 


were 


¢ 
1 


fringed on the principle. 


' } 
ber Was proceecing on 


is aah ca 
hames, 


the House for the accommodation 
of any particular Member on the one side 
other. He had really considered 
the question as one which they were not 


or the 


| to deal with as a party or political one. 


i struction 


fhe present Committee was a new con- 
of it, than Member 
and hie felt if impossible to 


more one 


beime added : 
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give his sanction in such a proceedin 
He hoped, therefore, the Hous Id 
adhere to its orizinal underst | 

The Allorney-Genc said had 


suggested the substitution Of ar 





for his, as it would be impossibl 


howe ver anxious to do | at 

ate t ; y 
this louse o1 before 1 { mmit } ee 
present He she ] raced 
4 : & fe ' nits , : 
qaayvs. Vit I tim } 
eae : 
diihcuity, t t 
determine as ea ' 1, 

Lord John PR) 
| 1 1 } 
ne no tl n } ( 

1 » 
ntended { ‘ 
whethe rh | lf fe 
ry 

Or wort fie ?t 
! ? } ' z 
nInd, \ hh 1s ved f I 


especially is the Vvestigallon not 
likely to last for weel r months 
would be decided Ih owe thr LAN 


Hie should move t appommtment of f ry 


orizinal Committ 
Mr. Jervis had no objection; howe 
he could not substitute Mr. O’Connell f 
Sir Thomas Acland, nor Mr. H y for; I 
Mr. Cresswell, because he had not oy 


notice to that ethe« f le was | herer 

about the opinion of the ¢ 

what he watuted was, to ly ive the Facts { 
} | } 


the case clearly developed and laid bef 
the public. 
acting unfairly in this matter. He 
willing to undertake the entire responsibi- 
lity of the proceeding. However, tor tl 
sake of ex pr diting 


Let no one accuse him of. « 


opposite would strike out of th 
Members which their side of the Hous: 
furnished, Sir Thomas Acland and Mr. | 


( resswell, he lst ike t Mr cP 

} 1 
nell and the Attor -Creneral Ph 
Committe ould consist of I ( 


he moved aceordingly. 

Mr. Harve id that if there 
a House on Tuesday, the mitt t 
would have ne off wel He was 
of the sug tion of the | lember 
Chester, but some of the arrangement 
that had been proposed were open t =| BI 
ferenees unfavourable to the even flow of 
justice. 
member, that some persons we 


He would have the f 


alive to their proceedings, as others 
sensitive to addresses. When t riot 
hon. Member for Montgomeryshire s 
that it was unnec 
mittee b cause he was satished tl VI 


for Southwark dvacd vaeated | 


{ 


iltee 
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with Great Britain. He was standing 
there at present as a repealer; though it 
was his fixed opinion, that if his motion 
was refused, nothing but a repeal of the 
union would satisfy the expectations, and 
he might even say the longings, of his fel- 
low-countrymen. It could not be but that 
they would think that repeal necessary, 
unless Ireland had the full advantage of 
the union. That was so obvious, that he 
should weary the House if he entered into 
any proofs of it. He would therefore pro- 
ceed at once to show, that in the clective 
franchise, the difference between England 
and Ireland was absolutely enormous; 
that the number of electors in England was 
infinitely beyond that of electors in lre- 
land; and that in a. it was posi- 
tively so small as to render it a matter of 
surprise, that any resistance c contd be given 
to the aristocracy of that country, or that 
the popular voice could be heard there at 
all. What he insisted on was, that the 
people of Ireland were to have the same 
proportion of franchise which the people 
of England enjoyed ; and that there should 
not be a limited constituency in one coun- 
try, and a large one in the other. The 
great complaint even in England was, that 


its constituency was too narrow. He be- 
lieved the complaint to be true. He be- 
lieved that the constituency of England 


would have been larger, if the cause of 
reform had not fallen into hands who were 
more anxious to retard than to accelerate 
its progress. He believed, that the cry for 
an enlarged constituency would, when 
those persons had sufficiently shown their 
weakness and their wickedness, be re- 
newed not only England, but also in 
that House. He would not, however, 
enter into that question at present; all he 
wanted to show was, the difference of the 
two countries in respect to the elective fran- 
chise, and to prove, that though the con- 
stituency was narrow in England, it was 
still narrower in Ireland. He had exa- 
mined a great mass of Parliamentary do- 
cuments, but he had taken the amount of 
the number of electors in Ireland from the 
returns which were made to the House on 
the first registration after the Reform Bill. 
That was the most favourable view which 
he could take of the state of the franchise 


in Ireland, so far as regarded the point of 


numbers, for a greater number of persons 
had been registered at that time than had 
ever been registered since. It was impos- 
sible to ascertain how many persows had 
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been added to that registry since, or how 
many persons ought to be deducted from 
it, for there were many persons on the 
registry now, though they were dead, or 
had lost their franchise, or had otherwise 
become disqualified to vote. He had en- 
deavoured, as far as he could, to check 
these returns by the polls taken at con- 
tested elections, and he found that in 
the number of electors who 
were registered at first was much larger 
than the number ever polled at any elec- 
tion Intending, then, to confine 
himself to these documents, he would pro- 
ceed to call the attention of the House to 
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since, 


| the various contrasts which they presented 





to the state of things in England, contrasts 
which displayed in every instance the im- 
mense superiority of the latter country in 
the enjoyment of the franchise. He would, 
in the first instance, take the principality 
of Wales; and from that he would show 
in what minority Ireland stood. Wales 
had 806,183 inhabitants; the number of 
its electors was 37,124. They were di- 
vided thus: the population of the Welsh 
counties, exclusive of the towns returning 
members, was 609,871; the number of 
electors was 25,815. Now, he would con- 
trast the number of electors in the county 
of Cork with the number in all the differ- 
ent counties in Wales. ‘The rural popu- 
lation of the county of Cork, not including 
the population of the cities and towns re- 
turning Members to Parliament, was 
720,000. Wales, for 609,000 inhabitants, 
had 25,815 electors. The county of Cork, 
for 720,000 inhabitants, had only 3,835, 
that was less than 4,000. Was it possi- 
ble, that the people of Ireland could ever 
deem themselves connected with England 
by an identity of privilege and franchise, 
when they found that among 700,000 in- 
habitants of Ireland only 3,835 were elec- 
tors, whilst among 600,000 inhabitants of 
Wales, there were 25,815 electors? He 
would next take an English county, and 
would contrast the state of the franchise 
within it with the state of the franchise in 
several of the counties. He would take 
the smallest county in England, for in- 
stance, Rutlandshire. The population of 
Rutlandshire was 19,385; the number of 
its electors was 1,391. Now, this he 
would show, was more than the number 
of electors in each of seven counties in 
Ireland, which he would immediately 
mention. His object in making this con- 


trast, was to appeal to the common sense 
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of the people of England, in order that 
they might consider whether it was possi- 
ble that the people of Ireland could bi 


{Frs. 28} 


meant Westmor: 
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of that county was 


of its t 
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land. The pe pulation 


Lt. Ae 
9204 5 


the number 
1392. That county 


content with an union presenting such | had a greater number than any 
striking contrasts. He would now lay | county you could select Ireland. For 
efore the House the number of the popu- instance, in Lond rry county, the po- 
Jation in the counties of Carlow, Louth, | pulation w 7,848 d electors 
Kildare, Leitrim, Sligo Kerry, and Mayo, 12.172. Le | se, ther nsider the 
and the number of electors in each :—- Mparative popul of the two :— 
Populatio Elec 1 I 907 
Carlow . . = 73,958 1,24 \\ { 
Louth . . 93,225 1 ,( | pee te Pas 
Kildare . . 108,424 1 | i 
Leitrim . . 141,52 : 
Sligo 162,482 , a 
Kerry x» « 200,079 moe) ae - 
Mayo « » 306.29 ° 
It thus appeared, that Rutland, wit W 2 
less than 20,000 inhabitants, had mor Acain. in Dov population 
electors than two Irish counties, ranging 1s 337 d lect 130 
between 70,000 and 100,000, than tw 
more ranging between 100,000 ind | ©ompa ve po} ae 
140,000, than one more with upwards of D peghe ge i 
150,000, than one more with more than } es fic: ee 
250,000, and lastly, than another with | ppycess in Dow 295.4 
more than 300,000. But this contrast} Gomyarative { oe 
would appear still more striking, if it wer Wiestm 13 Se 
formed with some other counties in Eng- Dov ; 
land and Wales—for instance, with Rad- | eS 
norshire. The population of Radnor- | xcess in West 1,2 
shire was 16,241 ; the number of electors In Mavo. too, e population was 
in it was 1,857, which was greater than ‘6.228. and the electors 1.350 
the number in any one of the counties | . 
which he had yet enumerated. He would, | 5 M te 
however, contrast it with some other Irish | Wests G4— dines 
counties. The hon. and learned Membe: ita to 1 
read the following table :- Mayo { 
Popula , Com e frat - 
Longford . » NES 1 At he 
Wicklow « 221,557 1,74( May 
Westmeath. . 136,872 1,395 } ere 
Waterford . 142,714 1,494 j Exce W . 
King’s County 144,225 1,52 | In Tipperary population was 
Fermanagh. « 147,364 1,64 be edd vhs tors 2 Gy. 
Meath 176,012 ! : 
Roscommon « R49,613" 1,77 Comparative pop 
Donegal . . 289,149 . 1,44 rip| | 
W estmore t——ALDOU tol 
He had often heard taunts uttered in} , ; 
that House against the restricted nature Wiostenerel 1. 
of the franchise in France. He had now | lip y a * 
shown that a quarter of a million of inha- — 
bitants in Ireland contained among them | Excess in West 2 
a less number of electors than were to be} So, too, in Galway, the county popula- 
found in the small county of Radnor. | tion was 381.564 d the electors 3.061. 
Could the rights, he would ask, of the | CK 
people of Ireland be as well protected as | se ic ee ieee 
those of the people of England under such | a ge ace alae. 
a system? He would take another Eng- | Bits Y tof 
lish county, and that, too, a small one— | Excess in Galway 1 ° 
7, 2LV, (= 2K 
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Comparative franchise— 
Westmoreland 4,392 
Galway core ee O0OL—neal 4 less in 


Galway. 


Excess in Westmoreland 1,331 


Again, in Cork county, the population 


) 


was 720,000, and the electors 3,835. 


Comparative popu ilation— 


MOONS ono bas. 720,000 
Westmoreland 42,464—about 14 to 1 
Excess in Cork 5 dhte 677 
Compa itive franchise 
Westmoreland 2 elector 
OPK bs ax-6.8.8 2,835—ahout | less, 


Excess in Westmoreland 557 


There was, in one Instance 


comcidence— 


’ 


a singular 


‘Tyrone had a popr lation: Of... cs. 301,320 
The electors were ........ 2151 
Flintshire had a population of ... 29,329 
The electors were........ “ ] 


Thus the population of Tyrone exceed 
that of Flintshire more than ten times told; 
yet the number of electors was precisely 
the same. One Welchman was, —. 
fore equivale nt to ten men catia’ iting 
Tyrone. He had stated these facts a On 
documents which he believed to be 
authentic—namely, Parliamentary returns: 
but be must now add, that if those docu- 
ments were not authentic, the other 
documents which he had to refer to would 
make out for him a still strongercase. If 
he were to refer to the number of electors 
who had voted in those counties where the 
representation had been contested, it would 
be found that in every instance the num- 
bers were less than those he had 
stated. Atthe last election there voted in 
Longford, which was violently contested, 
and ‘when every vote that cou ld be brou oht 
to the poll was there, 1,172 
return of electors registered was 1,46 
the numbers who voted were 
by 203. In Westmeath there were re- 
turned as registered, 1,395; there voted, 
1,138—less by 257. In Wicklow there 
were registe red, 1,740; there voted, 1,325 
—less by 415. In Dublin city there 
registered, 11,706; there voted, 
(though about 1,000 freemen bad 
added); less by 4,683. In Cork county 
there were registered, 3,835; there voted, 
2,504—less by 1,331. He thought that 
he had now sufficiently de monstrated the 
‘which existed be- 





which 


taken : the 


| 172-—lese 


2 


extraordinary contrast 


tween the state of the flanehisein Englaud 
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He thought that he had 
trated that in Ireland 
it was limited to the smallest possible 
number, whilst in England, though it was 
not so large ought to be, was still 
sufhiecs ntly extensive to manifest to every 


and in Ireland. 


mous 


as it 


Jrishman the extreme injustice which was 

| done to his country. He asked was it 
possible that any man could imagine that 

the people of Ireland would continue to 

eall this con: nan union Such con 

ts as those of Cork and Westmoreland 


lreland 


that that OUSE s not ad sposed to do 
them ] H would l tro into an 
historical f the manner ino which 
Ireland had been treated since the union; 


’ . a a } . 
he would confine himself to the data before 
* e , ‘ . 1 z° ; 

bim, sums of vulear arithmetic, leadine to 


conclusions which it was impossible to 


resist. Gentlemen might sav there were 
too many electors hi Ireland, and that 
they wished to diminish the number. Ue 


he be - 
he saw 
assent; but 
could any rational man suppose, that the 
‘land would endure this? Why, 
It was oppressive, it was unjust, tt was in- 
to them. The Pp ople of Ireland 
deserved the confidence of the constituted 
authorities as much as the people of 
land; they had the same natural rights; 
they bore like burdens; they shared in the 
same dangers against a common 
ee then, should any man dare to insult 


that sentiment ; 
ht exist on both sid ss 


Was pre 
lieved It mig 
a Gentleman 


pared for 


who smiled in 


per ple of Ire 
sulting 


Ene- 


enemy, 
them by assisting in perpetuating this con- 
trast between them and the people of Eng- 
land? G ist that they 
received the th lrish 
people for the manner in Te nore: had 
ruled that It was » thev had, 
for this was o. ‘in Government that had 
attempted to act impartially towards Ire- 
land; but if they came forward to shicld 
this enormity, they would make it then 
own, and would show that, 
motives they might 


yvernment might b 


; : 
anks of the 


coun ty. 


whatever 
have for acting with 
administrative justice towards Treland, they 
had no real or consistent regard for the 
spirit of justice, The franchises of which 
Ireland had been deprived were still en- 
joyed by England. There was a 40s. 
franchise without occupation, and a 10/. 
The fran- 
chise in Ireland was much higher in rela 
tive valne and it was made higher still by 
the terin of oecupation that was dem inded 
vetit bad 


Kneland was the rieber country, 
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a lower franchise; Ireland was a far 
poorer country, and the amount of quall- 
fication was made infinitely higher. ‘There 
was a maxim familiar in the higher courts, 


that equality was equity. Equality 1 
respect was the only equity It wast 
in pounds, shillings, and pen that 
should be made equal, but th il 
should be equalized by taking u 
the different states of « t the t 
countries. Hehad pointed out 

which the present g 


bed 
i, me -did't bE i t 


casiones 


time the present Govern ' 


nade aware of the hort 
since they had hithe: mi Li 
to redre; > «(CL LAE ! 

his bill might be 1 ted 1 


trusted they would anpls 
He knew it micht be th: 
frecholders were sacrificed b 


advocates of Catholic Emancipat 


time the Emancipation Bill passed id 
denied it: there never was iP sel | 
hood. Ile had documents to prove t 
groundlessness of the assertion I} 


resolution passed by the Catholic Ass 
tion, when it dissolved itself, was on 
calling ou Parliament not to emancipat 
the Catholics gt the expense of the 4 
freeholders. Forty-five delegates cam 
over to watch the progress of the Emanci- 
pation Bill, and they presented an unani- 
mous petition to the House to stay the 
progress of the bill rather than sacrifice 
the 40s. freeholders. ‘The reading of the 
petition was prevented by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: it was sign 
by allthe popular ri presentatives of Ireland 
' 


Kven a proposal tor the partial abolition 
I | 


the 40s. franchise was rejected by tl 
emancipators, and from 1825 to ) 
40s. freeholders vindicated then rights 
the countenance and support of t 
Catholic delegates. Could the H 
suppose that Irishmen would patient 


endure the Inequality that now d rad d 


them? If Englishmen were placed in the 


same position—if they saw a small Irish | pr 


county with a larger number of electors 
than the great county of York, they would 
not endure it fora day; they would not 
passa night in bed before they had set on 
foot measures to remedy such an abuse. 
If they saw a county like Carlow with ; 
population of 73,000 — and a greater 
constituency than Yorkshire with 800,000 


inhabitants, the law would not remain 
unaltered a week The rales and orders 


- 

f the Hou ild suspended, 
ey W | not to | yut having 
ssed bill ! t change, It 

would House of | ls to-mor- 
V.a T < th I uS¢ would 
r bill lic had been sneered at 
ten | S pt S u tuey 
1 or t n cht 
T ~ or - 
{ f this 
4 t | 
olien 
yt 
, 
. ) Te. 
| \ n pe r 
i y m rht 
said v9 
: had 
{ ey t 
| told his 
i m 
nony of 
. VAS I i} that he 
| t 3 some 
R n B that 
i! 1 S ver Iran hise, 
1e VO ae people of Ireland would 
) uised in indigna on, al 1 it must be 
to by that H Injustice had 
done to thet 1) » the struggle 
f reform they ded the English re- 
1OT} S it was the Irish Members that 
ra e English their first majority on 
hat : - the tuck by them for 
eood and evil, but they had n punish- 


rarilament w 
¢ 
{ \ ol 
t t 
I 
. | f 
| i i 
\ t 1 
Wi 
try 
try 
] 


ir orst ho nmrom 1 reformed 
is the ¢ rcion Bill, and 

i be retused tl! correction 
e he was representing. What 


re] 

the professions that Go- 
’ 1 

f their willingness to do 


ustice, when he found their 
heir declara- 
un excellent dispcs tion they 


' He would bring it 


to t test Was there ev 1 wrosser in- 
Justi tha t which is created by 
the ditferenc f th unchise in England 
it Ireland? If such a trast existed 
between 1 yuthern counties of England 
ind the rthern—if the difference was as 
rrea between Wi stmoreland and Kent as 
t was between Westmoreland and Kerry, 

i it tolerated for a day? Oh! 
lout two intries were unite | Were 
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they ? 
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He produced his calculation, he] be glad if the House would lower it to 
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showed that the political rights of the in- | the level of the English; but he proposed 


habitants were not the same. 
talked of a union, there was uo unica at 


all; it was the subjugation of a province, | 


if they would but avow it fully and man- 
fully, and let loose their 
upon it. But the people of Ireland were 


When they | 


| 
| 
| 


faction again | 


getting too strong for this; they could | 


not be governed by a faction; 
eight administrations had been ruined by 
trying to govern Ireland on this system ; 
let them “do this, and supply the only 
thing wanted to show 
the Irish people, and their determination 
not to do them justice. 


the present tenures of land; the evils of 
Ireland arose from agrarian misery, and 
resulted in agrarian outrages; yet the pre- 
sent system, and the abuses that sprung 
from it, were to be continued, and all pro- 
spect of improvement cut off. Attempts 
had been made also to introduce Protest- 
ant tenants in the room of Catholics, but 
the landlords soon got weary of religious | t 
fervour that lessened their annual income. 
Some of the Protestant colonies had al- 
ready disappeared ; but what a frightful 
thing was the religious animosity that re- 
sulted from expelling the one set of ten- 
ants, and bringing in the other, and giving 
them a beneficial interest. Why, it was 
the worst shape in which the fiend of re- 
ligious discord could present himself in 
Ireland. By refusing to accede to his 
motion, Government would declare them- 


selves the promoters and patrons of in- | 


justice. He might be told, that the Eng- 
lish franchise was unjust as well as that 
of Ireland, and should be extended. Be 
it so; give the people of Ireland an ex- 


seven Or! 


their aversion to | 


Nothing could be | 
more obnoxious to the [rish people than | 





tended franchise, and he would join them | 


in regulating the English franchise. He 
had once thought of altering the present 
form of his motion, which included both 
the assimilation and extension of the fran- 
chise in the two countries, but he con- 
sidered it better to take the sense of the 
House on it in the terms in which it now 
stood on the paper, as he should most 
assuredly once every fortnight or three 
weeks while the Session lasted take the 
sense of the House on a motion some- 
what similar. He might be called on to 
declare what extension of the franchise he 
proposed. The 10/. franchise now exist- 


ing in Ireland was equivalent to a 201. 
franchise in this country, and he would 


| pati 


| 
| 
| 





further to diminish the qualification in 
both countries to 5/. He now called on 
the House to decide this question. He 
had explained the extraordinary contrast 
that existed between the two countries. 
He could say, with firmness, that he was 
authorized by the people of Ireland, who 
had placed confidence in him long and 
unremittingly, to declare positively to the 
House that they would be contented with 
no union but one of reality. The hon. 
and learned Member moved, in conclu- 
sion, for leave to bring in a bill to assimi- 
late the franchises of Parliamentary electors 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, and to 
render the same more extensive. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that notwith- 
standing the repudiation by his hon, and 
learned friend of all professions, and what 
he termed lip-service, he could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he should 
have risen with fer more alacrity and 
pleasure than he now did, had it been his 
task to signify to the House his compliance 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
motion. In so doing, he certainly should 
have acted more in conformity, apparently 
at least, with the views which he had ever 
entertained, and which when an opportu- 
nity occurred, he had ever endeavoured to 
act upon, in reference to the mode in which 
it behoved the Legislature to deal generally 
with questions of Irish policy. The pro- 
positions of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man were in many instances founded in 
truth. With such impressions and such 
feelings as these, he might, reasonably 
enough, be asked how it was that he was 
not prepared to assent to the introduction 
of the measure. He felt that this motion, 
both as taken in itself, and in connection 
other correlative questions, 

vas of a nature which rendered it the im- 
sigicieh duty of Government not to leave 
any room for misapprehension or uncer- 
tainty about it. He deemed it would be 
most unwise and improper to raise un- 
founded expectations, by assenting to the 
introduction of a measure, which he here- 
after might find himself under the harsh 
necessity of refusing. Supposing that Go- 
verninent had quite made up its mind on 
the subject, it would be most undesirable 
to have the time of the House taken up 
by fruitless discussion without any practical 
result being attained. He was far from 
wishing to assert in favour of any Act 
of Parliament a claim which it would be 


several 
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utterly impossible to make in favour of 
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anything human that he was 


) 
aware of, | 


{ Fes. 28} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that of being considered a finished and | 
perfect work, an eternal and immutable | 
contract. Still less was he prepared to 


contend that the day might not come when 
it might be permitted to the Legislature 


to sweep away every remaining vestige of 
inequality from the statute-book of both 
countries. He, and those who acted with 
him, were already engaged in that endea 


vour, on a field where the difficulties in their 
way seemed to them less invir 
niga however, would be, he feared, 

0 greatly increased by any course of pro- 


reibli ° 


pols. he which should multiply the objects 
in view, as to involve them in the risk of 
destroying and defeating their own en- 


deavours. As to the point of identity, | 


could not, consistently with a due rega 1 
to the force of figures and the truth of 
calculations, deny that there was a great 
disproportion between the franchise in 


Ireland, consideri 
neither was ther 
between Eng! 
tim 

ng! Jand ; lit 


> 


England and that in 
the respective popt 
a perfect identity 
Scotland, but at the sam« 
portion in the case of FE 





lation, 


1g 
the rf 


Was not so great as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman imagined. While, howey 
he} repudiated the notion of attrib c 
what was called finality to anv legislatiy 
measure, and while he professed himself 
ready, when a proper opporti unity ¢ rred, 
and not merely ready, but anxious, finally 


and completely to remove all the remaining 
inequalities between the yuntries, 
yet he could not exelude from his consider- 


two c 


ation of this case, that the motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend, if assented to 
would be in direct contravention both of 
the settlement which ST thi 


Emancipation Act of 1829, and of the set- 
tlement made by the Reform Act of 1852 
At the time this latter measure was in pro- 
gress through the House of Commons, his 
hon. and learned Friend brougnt this iden- 
tical proposition before the then House of 
Commons, and it was debated at great 
length and negatived by the Parliament 
which enacted the Irish Reform Bill. Was 
it to be said that the Irish Reform Bill had 
failed. This, at least, could not be said 
with any grace by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, when he looked around on 
those who surrounded him, the 
benches on all sides of him filled with such 
a large majority of Gentleman from Ireland, 
who professed the same opinions as his own. 
When the hon. and learned Gentleman 


and saw 
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broucht forward this proposition ou the oc 














casion referred to, he stated that the Irish 
Reform Bill would only serve to extend 
and increase the power f th olig urchy in 
Ireland ; that it would hand over the whole 
rt pre sentation of Ireland into the absolute 
possession of the absentee landlords of that 
untry ; and that if the ject were to 
place all Ireland inder th uncontroll d do- 
mu ition of the Lory Ar stocracy no better 
le could be adopted than the bill called 
lrish Reform Bill Y< how had 
matt turned ou Precisely in sucha 
s lO } Ve t] { uld 1 pe on the 
edit ct fulfill ad proj y tl he hon. 
! | Gent] man (¢ uld j und his 
( m. If, indeed, it were true, 
‘ hon d learned Ge in at that 
pl d, tha [rish Reform Bull 
ire the franchise into the hands of the 
oligarel f Ih a) 1 only express 
his | | ind u ion that the policy 
if 4 present Government had been so 
satisfactory to the oligarchy in question, 
that they i itted large a propors 
t | h Dl ntation « that ountry 
to f into the hands of gentlemen who 
G p} t that government. 
\e t} I te ] took place 
Y I;mancipation Act. 
He did not ] 2 that measure, more 
I I indissoluble, inviolable 
| t ta h S \ Su] orted it 
vere parties to an ich understanding, still 
vas well known that the disfranchisement 

he 40s.frecholders was made an insep 
lition of the adoption of that measure, 
by those who brought it forward, and who 
at that time had alone the power of carry- 
ing it. With reference to what had happened 
since the passing of that measure, con- 
sidering what had occurred on the tithe 
question and the que stion of the Irish 
Church—questions, the merits of which he 
ld not, of course, drag into hs present 
ssion—it 1 not be asserted that all 
t had taken pla since the passing of 
the [om nel] ition Act h ad s far reassured 
A Gul ed | minds of t} ose WV hi viewed 
with great jealousy and distrust the ten- 
lency and consequences of that measure, 
is to bring it within the verge of possibility 
that Parliament would give its sanction to 


rned Friend. 


tc asible 


tion of his hon. and lea 
He had only to add, that any 
able proposition for confirming 
and extending the rights and good govern- 
ment of the should 
be most willing and anxious to ac« 
in declining to give his consent to the pre- 


and practi 


people of Ireland, he 
ede, and 
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sent motion he had the consolation of  re- 
flecting that in so doing he was not meting 
out a different measure to the three coun- 
trices which formed the empire, for while 
the Government was ready to accede to 
any judicious proposition for carrying out 
the intention and improving the machinery 
of the respective 


the natnre and extent of the 
which the imperial Legislature had thought 
it proper to adopt. 
which he had thus briefly stated, adinitting 
at the same time that his hon. and learned 
Friend had shown, that great disproportion 
did in many cases exist in the franchis« 
| 


not thus lightly to disturb the arrange- 


ments which had accompanied statutes of | saa 
; | unknown to an English constituency. 


such vast importance, and of so recent a 
date; and believing that 
endeavour to do so would only lead to pro- 
tracted and debates, he must 
give his decided, though reluctant, nega- 
tive to the motion. 

Mr, Sergeant Jackson would not occupy 
the attention of the House for many mi- 
nutes. He had two observations to make, 
one of which applied to the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, the other to 
the noble Lord who had just sat down. 
But before he proceeded to these he must 
express his admiration of the manner in 
which the former had abandoned the pe- 
tition. [ No, no.] He was certainly right. 
Hie understood the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to sav that he would not call the at- 
tention of the House to the petition, but 
would proceed with his motion for leave to 
bring in the bil. This, therefore, was 
giving the go-by to the petition. Ie con- 
rratulated the noble Lord and her Majes- 
ty’s Government that in this 


encouraging any 


resultless 


instance 


there was no intention to second the wishes | 


of the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 


i) 
lin. But have | 


7 
he should have been bette: 
pleased, he should have been much warmer 
in his congratulations, if the noble Lord 
had adopted erounds 
for opposing the motion. Those assumed 
by the noble Lord had no proper basis—- 
they were fallacious and full of sophistry. 
For the noble Lord had conceded the pro- 
priety of the hon. and learned Member’s 
comparison of the extent of the constituen- 
cies, in proportion to the population, as 
between Ireland and England, He would 
ask the noble Lord whether or not 


bolder and sounder 


the 


{COMMONS} 


teform Acts, they re-} 
fused, in the case alike of England, Ire- | 
land, and Scotland, to change and alter | 
franchise | 


For the reasons then, | 
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provisions of the Reform Bill had not been 
determined by the principle, not of popu- 
lation, but property? Was not the very 
basis one of property? He was astonished 
at the noble Lord’s admission of the prin- 
ciple laid down now by the hon. and 
learned Member; and adding to that 
right the consolation that the day was not 
far distant in which his views might be 
carried out. Yes, the noble Lord had held 
out the hope and expectation that on a 
very pear day the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber might be able to achieve his object. 
If the Lord and his learned Friend 
would compare the English with the Lrish 
Reform Bill, they would find that the pri- 


noble 


aie - .? | vileve of votes was in many cases more ex- 
yet, thinking that the Legislature ought - 


the latter than in the former. 
various franchises in Ireland 
He 
would tell the noble lord and the learned 
But he would 
Reform Bill 
freeholders ; 


tensive in 


There wert 


Gentleman what these were. 
first say that it not the 
that disfranchised the 40s. 


was 


| it was a previous measure, that of Catholic 


Emancipation, and those who spoke loud- 


est now of the disfranchiscment of the 
40s. freeholders, should be asked, who 
called loudest then for their abolition ? 


He asked the hon. and learned Gentleman 
how he eame to do aught in the matter— 
how it was he t 10s. freeholders 
away? He perhaps mi rht now say, as he 
had on some other occasion, ** Oh, we were 
supplicants then, we were humbly petition- 
ing to be emancipated.” Or, ** We made 
promises in our thraldom we should not be 

But 
House. 


must be 


beemensr Sea 
nrew tue 


} ¥ ’ 
asked to redeem now we are free 


this would be answer to the 
rhe hon, Member 

content to be judged out of his own mouth; 
and this ! ; 
to the evidence of the hon. and learned 
Member before the Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1825. What he would read 
to the an extract made from 


no 


ind learned 


would be best done by referring 


ouse Was 


| thatevidence—the questions put tothehon. 


Member, and his replies, word for word. 


‘*T)o you think raising the qualification to 
10/. would be productive of good to Ireland ? 
~—I think it would be productive of benefit, It 


sin my humble judgment no small! benefit to 


get rid of any portion of perjury; and itis the 
so much in 
j The popu- 
uch divided hetween the highest 
and the lowest class 

“ Would the qualification of 10/. be suffi- 
for that purpose ?—IL think it would fo: 


1 
i 
commencement of what we want 


Ireland a su! 


lation ts too m 


tantial yeomanry. 


+ 


cent 
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this reason—there must be a clear profit of 


per annum and a freehold tenure. Many wor 
be re idy to make a sacrifice 1 10/. per ann 
who would hesitate before they would sacrit 
20/. pr 
of the lease it 
the purpose as well as « Y 

“What do you mean of sacrifi Lh 


nnum, bes wse at the commencen 


must be so, in order to sa 


rifice by so much income; the landed yn 
ae } 1 . 

prietor, when he 1 es the lease, m 
1 rack-rent in 99 case ut of 10 
“ Yu u state } t + - ¢ 1) 
willing to make sacrifice; wh he} 
sons who have tl sacrifice to make /—JPlie 
proprietors th land d making the | 
would ve to Mane ( ( ae 
tuted the freeliolder of 1 er ar m. VW 
he could get for land i 
j ! 
| not mak ma \ 

10/. if he w it ' ‘ { 

the income must con t of t 
rent, and therefore it is eri [r 

a right to vote by a ease iif 
upon an interest, Whatever tl 
s 1 1 , 

Wav vo DY Wl ti thre I 1 j ( \ 
{ es | ie, \ | yaa A 
hould h a cl | \ S 

be i | to let 1 th }? l Oo} 

his ow! 1 which prof ' 
might hin I \ tu t ( t 
}] ] r I] $ 

ye WOULG pray e Fiouse to pay 
. t 
4] 1 1 
to the last answe j Hartly i 
. ay | 
and learned Member so precise | 
' 
gst: : ; : 

declaration that he would i the i 
1 ] ! 

claused as to have a clear ye y | 

1/ ‘ 1 } ; ’ 

102. at which the assessor \ 

rs } 4 
to sell it » uNndou 
marketab pera i 1h 





was the construction of ¢ 
learned Gentleman of what ought 


the propel qual ica n, and yet 


the front day day t UTA 
judges of the land iccount 

struction of what ought to be a | 
ficati n. Afte I uct t le mM nd d e 
ate record of his pinton on the s 

the hon. and learned Gent { 
came to the Llous¢ 1nd ndeavourea | 
argument, or persuasion, or threats, 
restore the forty s hiding franchise he | 


done so much himself to destroy. He woul 


now state to the 
‘uliar elective privil ves enjoyed by | 
land, the poorer country, and on the 4 
ciple laid down in passing th 


the Jess requisite of th two for a th 
like an extension of franchise over E 
land. It was true, that Ire] 1 had 
the forty shill freehold fra se 
reasons sufficiently shown in the « 


Pot at ' f ei 
ot the hon and iearnea Wemober 1 


lin, but her counties po 
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for Dublin would have done, had he placed 
reform on the basis of population alone. 
Would the hon. and learned Sergeant tel! 
the House, that the compound basis of 
ptoperty and population would not give 
to Cork a greater body of electors than 
she now possessed ? With respect to what 
the hon. and learned Sergeant had _ said 
about arraigning the judges for their con- 
struction of the law respecting qualifica- 
tions, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might perhaps have remembered who it 
was arraigned the judges of the land on 
the question of the registration of freemen 
in the city of Dublia, which they declared 
had been carried on for many years on a 
wrong system; and when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of the eminent 
Statesmen who had acted in 1829, on the 
evidence of the hon. and learned Member | 
for Dublin, given in 1825, he might find | 
perhaps, that an eminent Statesman sat 
near him who would be able to tell him, 
that there was some difference in the situa- | 
tion of the Members of the Cabinet in | 
1825 and in 1829. There was no force | 
in the charge made against the hon. and | 
learned Member for Dublin respecting! 
his having arraigned the judges; for did | 
not the hon. and learned Member, imme- | 
diately upon the decision of the judges as | 
to beneficial interest being necessary to a | 
qualification, come forward to say, that | 
this was not the franchise which he had 
looked forward to giving the people of Ire- 
land, not the franchise which it was in- | 
tended by the Legislature to adopt. With 
respect to the speech of the noble Lord he 
had heard part of it with great pleasure, 
and he especially coincided with the 
noble Lord in his remarks with regard to 
the finality of legislative measures. As 
long as they could not pretend to be in- 
fallible in judgment, so long they could 
not pretend that laws were never to be 
altered. But the noble Lord asked how, in 
the present state of parties and the present 
circumstances of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, this bill could possibly be expected 
to succeed? But the noble Lord, the 
Member for Stroud, had adopted a more 
vigorous and more manly course when he 
had carried reform in spite of the difficul- 
ties and opposition which beset it; and he 
could not think, that they ought to delay 
bringing forward measures until they could 
be sure of carrying them. This was the 
worst argument, he thought, that could 
be brought forward, However, he felt 








{COMMONS} 
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assured, that justice was on the side of 
the Irish people, and that success must 
ultimately crown their efforts; and he 
would tell the House, that they would 
regret for years to come, the consequences 
of refusing them the satisfaction of laying 
on the table their case, without saying a 
word in refutation of the facts on which 
it was founded. 

Colonel Conolly, though pleased that 
the noble Lord objected to the motion, 
yet could not help regretting, for the 
sake of Ireland, that the noble Lord should 
have held out hopes, that the time would 
come when such a motion would succeed ; 
when, in fact, the noble Lord would be 
content again to play second fiddle to the 
hon. and learned Member. As the noble 
Lord had not had firmness enough to re- 
sist his learned Friend, it became his duty 
to state the evil consequences that would 
arise from the timidity of the noble Lord, 
and his want of firmness in resisting a 
thing that was so fraught with evil to Ire- 
land. He had said, over and over again 
in that House, and would repeat it, that of 
all the curses that ever was inflicted on 
Ireland, the 40s. franchise was the greatest. 
He knew no greater source of misery, of 
criminality and corruption, than that 
scourge that was inflicted on that country ; 
and if anything could have induced him to 
acquiesce in Catholic emancipation, it was 
the doing away with that measure. Any 
person travelling through that country 
must have seen, that it was the parent of 
a good deal of the pauperism, the source of 
a great deal of the crime, and the fountain 
of the corruption which existed. The land 
was cut up into small portions to create 
franchises, and men swore to what they did 
not possess for that purpose, and the peo- 
ple were driven like a flock of sheep to 
vote for what they did not comprehend, 
for measures in which they had no part. 
He would go as far as any Member of that 
House with the franchise, so long as it 
could be extended with security to the 
state and independence to the individual ; 
but beyond that point he would not con- 
sent to go. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin had taken occasion to say, 
that landlords did not give leases in con- 
sequence of the franchises arising out of 


them. They did not give leases, because 
of the agitation which they created 


amongst their tenantry, and from the state 
of riot which was incident to them. He 
would say, before the British Parliament, 
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that the hon. Member for Dublin had done 
more injury to Ireland, so far as withhold- 
ing leases was concerned, by preventing 
landlords giving them, because they could 
not give them with good faith; he had in- 
duced a power which made the landlord 
stand on his own strength, and not give to 
his tenantry that which would be abused by 
the advocates of agitation. It was per- 
fectly true, that the landlords had been 
driven to this measure—that they were 
called to act upon it to the very fullest ex- 
tent, that they possibly could, to save 
their tenantry from the agitation—-from 
the means of intimidation which had so 
grossly injured that ciass of people and so 
awfully degraded their country. He would 
take the liberty to trespass upon the 
House a little, and describe what he con- 
ceived to be the converse of the proposi- 
tion ; and he would state, that already in 
Ireland to a very great extent had the 10/. 
franchise acted in a way which his learned 
Friend below him (Mr. oe Jackson 
had described ; and owing to it, the creat 
body of the tenantry were a tenautry that 
would not be intimidated | by having cross 
bones placed over their doors; a tenantry 


{Frs. 28} 





terms and circumstances of the 


that were attached to and valued by their | 


landlords. Already was the 10/. franchis« 
doing away with the evil. He was sorry 
to say, that in some instances it was 
accompanied with painful consequences, 
Already, however, the 10/. franchise was 
very extensively calling into action a better 
kind of ten: intry, an d creating an inde- 
pendent body of yeomanry, which was so 
much wanted in Ireland. He would not 
trespass further on their attention, but 
would entreat them to cherish the franchise 
which had carried every moral good along 
with it, and which he trusted would, be- 
fore long, set agitation at nought, and in- 
timidation at defiance. 

Mr. V. Stuaré said, it was his intention 
to vote for the motion. He was of the 
same opinion as the Member who had just 
sat down with regard to the 40s. free- 
holders. He did not think it was neces- 
sary to go so low as 40s., but he depre- 
cated that state of things which now ex- 
isted, and should therefore vote for the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. William Roche said, that reluctant 
as he felt to disturb our existing con- 
nection, provided it could and would be 
maintained with honour, justice, and re- 
ciprocity towards Ireland, he could not 
hesitate supporting every measure calcu- 
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lated to attain those desirable impressions 
and results. The measures proposed by 
his hon. and learned Friend, the Member 
for Dublin, whether they may require 
m odification indetail or not, afforded asub- 
stantial basis for raising them upon a 
useful superstructure of improvement; and 
he therefore hoped his hon. Friend might be 
permitted to bring 
tails would be, to distinct 
and separate consideration, and discussion, 
Every thing should be done to meet the 
wants, to satisfy the just expectations, 
and soothe the feelings, of Ireland, de- 
prived as she was in a manner so fla- 
gitious of her rational individuality, and 
therefore entitled to even the leaning 
of the beam in everything tending to her 
prosperity and contentment; but ‘to any 
thing short of perfect justice and recipro- 
city, she would not submit. On a formei 
occasion he voted for a revision of the 
Union, 


course, as its de 


with a view to the removal of those com- 
plaint id anomalies, which it was the 
object of his hon. Friend’s endeavours to 

complish, ind he Mr. Roche) consi- 


measures tend- 
ite those disparities and inequas 


bat im advocating 


lities, he was acting a part truly, and 
lone conducing toa union of hearts as 
well as of law. He therefore hoped, that 
those reluctant to disturb the subsisting 
connexions,if based on justice and equality, 
may not be compelled by the refusal of 
that justice, to the entertaining and acting 
upon different sentiments. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he would not de- 
tain the Houselong. The hon. and gallant 


colonel opposite seemed perfectly satisfied 
and he would he sorry to 
would face 
He did think that the noble 
Lord had held out something like a word 
of promise to the ear, but he was disap- 
pointed, for he had complete ly broken it 
to the sense. He had talked against 
finality, and then had substituted another 
word for it. Hishon, Friend, the member 
for Dundalk had well described the trivial 
importance of using the word settlement, 
instead of finality. The learned sergeant, 
however, was worthy of a moment’s atten- 
tion. He had read a passage to show his 
Mr. O’Connell’s) explan ition of an Act 
Parliament passed in 1832—the Irish 
Reform Bill, and had said that he had 
arraigned the judges for their misconstruc- 
tion of that Act. In order to show the 


with h ImMSé€ If, 


disturb his complacency. He 


him reaauy. 


in his Bull, subject, of 


adhd « ie OMT 
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meaning which he had put upon the Act 
of 1832, the learned sergeant had read 
the evidence which he gave in 1825. The 


learned sergeant had given the terms of 


his evidence as to the standard of value, 
but the franchise, in reference to which 
that opinion was given, was created by an 
act which accompanied the Emancipation 
Act, whereas the present franchise on 
which so much dispute had 
created by the Reform Bill 


arisen was 
into which the 


beneficial inte Fest clause was introduced 
So much for the learned serge t's quota- 
tions, in which there cert a . seemed a 
strange want of candour. Phe hon. and 


learned 
the towns in 
mense number of franchises which did not 
exist in England, That was his argument 
for limiting the franchises ia Ireland. 
What would the learned sergeant think, 
if they would be olad to vet rid of thes 
extra advantages from the towns of Ire- 
Jand? But what was the real 
the con nparative extent of town 
Let them hear a few insiances. There 
was Chester, with a population of 21 
in which 


sergeea 
St rg nt 


alee y there were an Im- 





the number of electors was 2,231; 
while in Belfast, one of the wealthiest 
and most commercial cities in Ireland, 
with a population of 53,000, there were 


’ 


only 1,926 voters. But was that all? 
He would take a case which must come 
home to the hon. and learned s reeant 


In Wallingford, with a 
2,467, the constituency was 354; 
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| return to his proposition, he 


‘than any 
population ol | 


while ! 


Bandon, which contained 12,000 inhabit- | 


ants, had but 251 voters. And yet the 
representative 
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and with his specimen of forensic clo 
quence, founded on extracts which did 
not apply, and the omission of others 
which vies have explained them. The 
learned sergeant could overlook the fact, 
that W inary with one-sixth the po- 
pulation of Bandon, had a 
equal to one-third, while he was receiving 


constitu 2nCcy 


the ready and practised cheers of the 
around He did not 
envy the learned Sergeant th 
obtamed them, 
d was miserably 
admit 


gentlemen them, 
cheers, 
nor see mode in which he 
{le Bs ann Amc lrelan 
defect ive in this respect. He did 

' 


% * sort ae 
that he thought the Reform Billi would 


work worse tb e it h id worked. One ol 
ves had called it a C Ol- 
and its natural opera- 


and it would 


the present jud 
servative measure ; 
tions would have been such, 

ive worked that way, had it not become 
necessary to counteract this tendency by 
agitation. They had created that agita- 
tion by continued injustice, and they con- 
tinued the What cared he for 
the censure of creatures whose intellect 


he despised, and whose political principles 
received 


agitation 


were to him contemptible. He 
those cries with most perfect good hu- 
Hon. Members were greatly mis- 
taken if the y Supp sed he d lid not. To 

had shown 


mour, 


them, that an 


English county, alia con 
tained 42,000 inl 


} } 


ants, had more voters 





Ireland whatsoever, 
[rel ind 


JOO inhabitants. 


counly ih 
though there were in counties 
conti ning 700, He had 


! whic) 


shown them, that a county, which con- 


| 1 \ } ’ } ly ry 
| tained POV Sinkaiacs. nad more voters 


of Bandon told them, that | 


there were more town franchises in licland 


than in England, and he was checred t 


the skies for the statement. But on w 


rr 


side was the real fallacy? There were no 


1OSE 


less than three different franchises in 
towns in England, which did not exist in 
Jreland. There was the 40s. franchise, 
arising from a lease for a life or lives, 


which required occupation—there was the 


40s. franchise seine from a 
estate, which did not require occupation ; 
and there was the 10d franchise from a 
lease for a life or lives, not requiring oceu- 
pation—ail existing in England, and not 
in Ireland. There were, then, three fran- 
chises in England which did not exist in 
Ireland; and yet the hon. and 
Sergeant had come down with h 
ment that the town franchises were moré 


numerous in Ireland than in England, 


tee-simple 


learned 


stale- 


oe t - 
tnere Was the Same 


} } 1 
than nine counties in freland. He had 


towns 


shown them, that even th the 


VOTTION | and 


1 f { +] } \ } ! | 1 : 
} th h, torsooth, he was asked Ul ile had not 





’ 


made a settlement— an arrangement; it 


last | { : { not so 


was a fast settlement in woras, vut 
in reality. Settlement! when they wer 


no parties to that settlement They de- 
manded their rights. A question was 
put to him, * What will you give me il 
I will give you your own!” The answer 


was, ‘ Nothing.” They (the Irish people) 
would get their own. What, because they 
gland had the legislative machine 
haads, they talked of settle 

Set- 


t 


In uy 
in their own 
Settlement! disseverance. 


ment! 
tlement! disturbance, [t had no princi- 
ple of ju slice in it lor twenty-nine years 
after what was called the Union, they had 
kept the people of Ireland out of their 


liberties. For twenty-nine years they had 
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refused justice to Ireland, and had then Chichester, J. P. 6 
enforced another injustice, which he wa 


told was to be a settlement by the learned ( ; 
Sergeant. He was told that the Reform! , ; 
Bill created franchises. Its business was! ¢:,.,. 


not to create them; not to destroy them,! p WJ 

it ought to renew them. Ife had divided; Dennistoun, J. 

the House then, and he should divide the} D’By art, rt ( 
House that night. He divided it in vain, 1) 

to be sure he did; but that did : 
terrify or annoy him. Ile had performed | ,, 


his other duties, and would perform that 

and he would agitate rain and aga ) 
He heard many a ch lea 

ear on the other s 

the Irish peo; leto seorn; | vt rlit despis 

them ; there were at least 7,00 10, whom 

they could not sedu r intimidate 


though they brought the 
lords, with their practical persecut 


: 
their aid. “ Ah!” continued the 

Member, ‘ah, shame to yourreligion! Id 

believe ve belone to the most persecuti Hind ( 
church on the face of th B 

when I hear that svstem of fandl 

persecution checred in the Hous 

not a right to meet it as I have LL 

should divide the House, a 

people of Ireland this proof, that the |] 


House of Parliament was not disposed t 
for many a day, to give them justic 
he wanted was equality; he wou 
be satisfied with less, and he woul 
it through that House, and by that Hous 
Mr. Blackstone said, ( th 
learned Member had stated the 
constituents for the old | 
lingford before the passing of the Retorn G 
Bill; but since then a large district 
been add d, and the p ypuration Ww 
between 7,000 and 8,000. ‘The | 
learned Member had very correctly 
the number of constituents to betweet 
300 and 400, but the populat 
very much greatel than he had stated 1} 
Mr. O' Con ell said, his « ilculation - i 


on the constituency of the old : 
and on the population of the old borough. 


The House divi led: (ves fs oN Ss 
155: Majority 6 


List fi thee AY! \ 


Aglionby, 1. A Blake, Mf. J ) 
Aglionby, Major Bodkin, J. J 
Archibold, R. Bridgem ii } 


Baines, FE, i$ . 13 i 
Barry, G. S, 1} mel; ae 

Beamish, I’. B. Bryan, G ) 

Bellew, R. M. H hon. ( } 


Berkeley, hon 13] Cayley, E. S B \V 
Bewes, i Chalmers, P Lb Li 


Petition O14 
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Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
yaskell, J. M. 
Glynn, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, hon. 
Gore, O. W. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. IT. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grant, hon, Colonel 
Grant, F. W. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 
IJobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, W. 
Ilope, G. W. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. HU. 
Howick, Lord 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F. 
Ingestrie, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, T. 
Kelly F. 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lucas, E. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. fF. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, G. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Nicholl, J. 
Noel, W. M. 





Captain 


Paired off. 


FOR 


Hall, Sir B. 


NATURALIZATION OF FoREIGNERS.] 
Captain Pechell said, the case to which 


Naturalization 


O'Neil, hon. J. B. R. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pakington, J. S, 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Parker, R. T. 
Parnell, rt. hon, Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, k. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Planta, right hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, Sir I’, 

Praed, W. T. 

Pusey, P. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rice, right hon, T. S. 
Richards, R. 
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Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rolleston, L. 
tound, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sanford, E. A. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, \ 
Smyth, Sir G. I. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, Sir S. T, 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Strutt, FE. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. F. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Trench, Sir F. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wood, T. 

TELLERS. 
Maule, F. 
Stuart, R. 


AGAINST. 


Nicholl, J: 


he was about to call the attention of the 
House would show the great inconveni- 
ence that had resulted from the course 





which a great majority of the House had 
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determined to pursue with respect to re- 
ceiving petitions. He would confine his 
observations to the narrowest limits con- 
sistently with the justice of the case that 
had been committed to his charge. He 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to the petition of Jacob Lebright, in the 
hope that the Government would devise 
some means of giving protection and en- 
couragement to foreigners who settled in 
this country. ‘The petitioner stated, that 
upon the ground of his being an alien, he 
had been struck out of the list of electors 
for the borough of Brighton, although he 
had been an inhabitant householder for 
twenty-three years, and had paid rates 
and taxes during that period; that during 
the late war he served under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and the Duke of Wellington, 
and was twice severely wounded, and that, 
after a long and faithful service, he retired 
from the army, in the expectation of en- 


of Foreigners. 


joying the rights of a British subject, but 


that he now found himself deprived of the 
elective franchise, which had been con- 
ferred upon him by the Reform Bill, on 
the cround of his being a foreigner. He 
also stated, that he felt deeply. mortified, 
that while he acted as a special constable, 
and was called upon to pay all rates and 
taxes, that he should be prohibited from 
giving a vote for a Member of Parliament, 
and prayed the House to take into con- 
sideration the law on this subject, in order 
that he might no longer be excluded from 
enjoying the elective franchise. The hon. 
and gallant Member then stated, that the 
disqualification of foreigners rested on 
the common law of the country, and not 
on any statutory enactment, and that law 
principally related to the disqualification 
of aliens sitting in that House or .in the 
Council. There was only one resolution, 
that of 1698, declaratory of such disqua- 
lication, and it stated that an alien, not 
being naturalized, had no right to vote 
for the election of Members to serve in 
Parliament. Very shortly after that, it 
was shown that a Scotch Member was not 
qualified to sit in the House, for Mr. 
Stewart was objected to as a Scotchman, 
and as not being a natural born subject, 
and his election was declared void. But 
since that time no enactment could be 
found which prevented an alien voting 
for a Member of Parliament; on the con- 
trary, there were various enactments from 
the time of Queen Anne down to George 
3rd, which showed that every encourage~ 
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ment was given to foreign Protestants to 
settle in this country. 
a staunch Protestant. He had paid all 
rates and taxes, and by the statute of 5th 
Anne he ought to be considered as a 
natural born subject of the realm. sy 
the 28th of George 3rd a great latitude 
was shown to foreigners, for it was enacted 
that any foreigner trading for five years in 
the whale fishery, was considered a natu- 
ral born British subject. He thought the 
Government ought to give greater facility 
for the processes of denization or naturali- 
zation. In the present instance he stood 
forward on belialf of our old sol lier , and 
a man could not obtain a Naturalization 
Bill without incurring great expense. The 
process of f de nization was tedious, difticult, 
and expensive, and a great many persons 
would be glad to become British subjects, 
if the process was more simple. In the 
process of denization an affidavit was re- 
quired from a certain number of house- 
holders of the residence of the party ; the 
Secretary of State took the case into con- 
sideration, and if the alien were fortunate 
in his application, he had to pay 1404. 
He understood that a number of persons 
might be included in one patent, and so 
far the expense would be diminished. I 
seven people applied, they would have to 


pay 224/., and the cost to each person 
) 


The petitioner was | 


{Fes, 28 


| 





would then be 32/. He found, that on| 


one occasion, in 1795, sixteen persons, 
had been bundled into one patent of de- 


nization, and the expense to each of them | 


was 22], 
of George 3rd, and the great drum and 
all were bundled into one patent. But 
since that time, he could not find that 
more than seven had been introduced into 
one patent. He believed that when the 
subject was fairly brought before the Go- 
vernment, they would find the means of 
remedying the evil. He hoped that no 
advantag e would be taken from his not 
having gone further into details. 


That was the old German band | 


He had | 


on one or two occasions been thrown over- | 


board because he had not properly gone 
into the case. But this was one that 


would speak for itself, and therefore he! 


hoped there would be no opposition to 
the motion he made, which was to facili- 


tate the object of the Reform Bill. In| 
conclusion, he would simply move for a} 


return of all fees and expenses charged on 
letters patent of denization, and also for 
a return of the greatest number of persons 
included in one patent. 


| 


jected to before the revis ins 
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Mr. Mackinnon seconded the motion. 
He thought in doing so, he should be like 
a small tender following in the wake of a 
line of battle ship. He did so, because he 
hoped it would clear Up a point, not gene- 
rally understood in the country, with regard 
to the franchise under the Reform Bill; 
and he wished to ask the Law Officers of 

he Crown, how the law stood on this 
p int. In th first pl ice, he was not 
aware that there was anything in the Re- 
form Biull which stated a foreigner should 
He be- 
lieved there was nothing in that bill which 
said that an individual, who occupied 


Ge Sek a : : 
not have a vote fora borough. 


] } 


tenement of 10/, 1-year, and paid rates 
ind taxes should not have a vote for 
Members to serve in Parliament. That 
was the first point he wished to have 
) by the hon. an } learned Gen- 
tleman opposite The next question he 
wished to ask was, whether in the case of 
an individual who was placed on the list 
by the Churchwarden, and who was ob- 
barrister, on 
the ground of his being a foreigner, the 
OnUS proband: sae not ‘Tie on the person 
m iking the ol ye ion. He believed, that 
the hon. and a Member rested his 
argument on this, that by the 7th Anne, 
>. 5, all individuals, Protestant foreigners 
in this country, if they took the oaths and 
the sacrament, were natural born subjects. 
His hon. Friend had urged, that indivi- 
duals who had served in the army should 
have the same privileges as natural born 
and, as he confessed he was not 
informed on the subject, he re- 

quested the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite would be good enough to give 
him his ideas on the subject without a fee. 
—- ras see os would feel much 
pleasu in giving the best answer he 
ak to the several questions that had 
been put to him, In the first place, it had 
been asked what alteration had been made 


subjects ; 
very well 


by the Reform Bill respecting the rights of 
aliens? He answered—none at all. The 
law, in their case, had always remained 

same, and an alien had no right to 
vote any more than to have a seat in Parlia- 
ment. ‘The next question was, on whom 
did the onus probandi lie, supposing an 
objection had been made after the overseer 
had returned the party as duly qualified, 
paid his rates and taxes? 
Most clearly the objector was the person 
upon whom the onus rested. It was to be 
presumed, that a person so returned was a 
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British born subject, until the contrary 
was proved. The third question adminis- 
tered to him was, if his being placed 

the registry was conclusive, and whether 
the returning oflicer could in such a case 
refuse his vote? Most unquestionably not. 
If the objection had been taken before the 
revising barrister, it might have been good; 
but unless a petition was presented against 
the rmturn, he doubted whether any autho- 
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though he 
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amend the law relating to double and 
ireble Costs, and relating to pleading the 
General Issue only in certain The 
learned Gentleman was understood to say, 
that the present state of the law in the se 
respects was productive of much inconve- 
and No road-bill, 
dock-bill, or railway-bill now passed with- 
iving double and treble costs, 
not understand why such 


Westminster Theatres. 


cases 


nience injustice. or 


out a clause g 


} 
coulda 


rity, except that of a Committee of the parties were Lo be so protec ‘ted. le pro- 
House of Commons, could entertain the | posed, in the first place, with reference to 
objection and strike him off the poll. }all local and general bills, to ab hielsilinile 
With respect to the returns moved for by} and treble costs altogether, He proposed 
the hon. and ewallant Member, he had not | that, where a provision now existed that a 
the slightest objection; let these returns | public officer was to recover double or tre- 
be produced, and if the fees were found | ble costs, he should receive a full and com- 


too exorbitant, let them then be reduced. 


With respect to Mr. Lebright, it was ad- 
mitted that he was an alien, and in his 
case, therefore, the revising barrister had 
done what was right. Myr. Lebright had 


voted when he was uot 
franchise; and if the 
Gent!eman on his vote, 
been struck « 
ney-Gencral), 


in possession of the 
hon. and illant 
it ought to have 
He Attor- 
should rejoice to see those 
persons who had, for a number of 1 
loyally and faithfully served her Maj 
intrusted with the franchise. 
tainly, for one, would not go the 
the hon. and gallant Member *, In proposing 
that a residence of six months alter land- 
ing upon these shores, should le them 
to ‘the franchise. Such a proceeding would 
be found to be highly prejudicial, and 
would Jead to the discussions of national 


ake } ain 
his poll. (the 
Cals, 
sty, 
y ‘ a 
But he cer 


lé neth of 


entit 


questions of great intricacy and inconve- 
nience; and on these grounds he should 


certainly oppose it. 
Mr. Pryme hoped the hon. 


Genileman would at least | 


and le 








Witt 





plete indemnity, but without having unrea- 


sonable costs He remembered a case in 
which a man brought an action for an in- 
fringzement of the Bi ding Act. The 
question was referred to arbitration. The 
award was, that the defendant had in- 


Act, and that, 
therefore, his intention should protect him 
trom 


} } a 
tended to COMpiy with the 


In this 
from the de- 


hi ibility of his conduct. 
the plaintiff suttered 
in the instance—he got no 
redress—and beca e did not, he was 
calle d P 1V treble costs, As for 
pleading the general issue, he would take 
away all such privilege from private specu- 
and all under Goverument protec- 
constables, ex- 
He also pro- 
posed to repeal those enactments which 
now obliged parties to give notice of action 


the 
case, 
tendant first 

use ni 


upon to 


lators, 
tion—such as magistrates, 


cise-offic ers, at id the like. 


There were not less than 700 or 800 Acts 
of Parliament relating to this subject. He 
would take aw ay the obligation of giving 


notice of action, except for public officers 
{ ntitled to pub lic pro tection: ; and he did 


not see why the advantage of having no- 
tice of action should not i taken away 
from Dock and Railway Companies, and 
from mere private individuals. Great 


i hardships were sometimes suffered under 


extend the rights of citizenship to those 
foreizners who, after residing a certain 
time in that country, had taken the oaths 
of = olance. 
allegia ie 
Captain Pechell replied. He denied 
that he had propos eJ, or wished to intro- 
duce, so sweeping a measure as had been | 


asserted by the hon. 


‘ ) 
and learned Gentle- | 


man. The object he h id in view, was to] 
lessen the expense of denization; but he 
certainly had no intention of submitting 4 


such a proposition as the hon. and lear 


Gentleman alluded to, to the House. 


Motion agreed to. 
Law or Costs.) Stir F. Pollock then | 
rose to move for leave to bring ta @ bill to 


this provision of giving of action. 
A short time since, a man brought a case 
of injury against a Railroad Company, and 
proved his case, but he was turned out be- 
he had not given notice of action. 
‘The several limitations of actions he would 


notice 


cause 


d| reduce froin six to three years. 


| 
' 
} 
1 


é : 
Leave Given, 


Westminster Turarres.] Mr. Tho 


mas Duncombe rose to move ‘ that it ts 
the option of the House, that during 
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| Lent no greater restrictions shor 
placed upon theatrical entert 
within the City of minster, t 
7 placed upon th lik musement 

same peri 1 in every otmel part 
metropolis.” In bringing forward 
i motion he was actuated by | 
. as patriotic and huma ined yu 
: derations. He did not wish 
Majesty blockaded ft 
theatre ol W est 
would not ha ibi | 
> this motion uv he dia 
{ based up il 
anal Rit 
i the fault of bi 
» did not i Vil i 

on. the Seere : ; 

\ Department, v 
. introduced th ther night, 
condescend t Tive t H S 
reason for refus 
= were an 1} eye 


] j 
ground, he (Mr. Duncon 
' occupy the time the li 


ie but leave it to t e | 


5 

: cise, Then the noble | 

2) occasion Sup} orted by 

5 but many of those who then support 


i 
r noble Lord did so, thinking t} 
e tion was irregular in point of 
: point of form—irregular in point 
es because it was supposed 1nconven 
upon a petiiion being presented a 
= should be made without previous 
% and in point of form, because it wa 
ed, that as the noble Lord had 





s Lord Chamberlain, who issued 1 
e strictive order, and wl was conn 
Y with the Court of Westminster, 

seem discourteot is Making her M 

a : er eee TT aaa 
d & party in the dispute, Lowever, 
a reasons were no argum 

should not a .. <1) ry} t on 
V uils } t > rt it ttl pis 5 ii 


d which was brouvht forward in an 


.f different manner. Would the 


{ 
t 
m- 
? 
t} 
{ Vv 
| | 


.r tell him why the inhabitants and plave 


i 

7 of Westminster should be placed let 
.° evere periodical restriction, merely | 
d cause it was an old custom, wl ch said 
“it shall be so.” He trusted, th } 
. Members would relieve a larve 
d respectabl and = meritorious indivi 

from those restrictions. Whatever mie 


be the political and religious feelings 


Ls 


of the House, justice ought to ind 


T 
; to do so here. il was reaily most 


is and absurd, that while in every other 


tropol thy mihavditanats 


o of the me 
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great convivialty. That in the course of 
the evening a variety of songs were sung, 
and that afterwards Mr. Rice, it was not 
stated, that he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Rice, the real Jim Crow, 
sang, “ Sitch a gettin’ up stairs,” and 
** Jim Crow,” with several new verses, and 
that after the illustrious chairman had 
quitted the chair, Mr. Rice was voted into 
it by acclamation, and kept up the con- 
viviality of the after part of the even- 
ing. He had then looked to 
any other persons were enjoying them- 
selves in the City of Westminster, under 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain ; 
he had looked for the purpose of disco- 
vering who had given parties during this 


see if 
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her Majesty the use of the band of the 
Life Guards, for which they paid; they 
only asked to be permitted to pay for their 
own band, and listen to it in the boxes of 
Drury-lane or Covent-garden. He knew 
not on what grounds his motion could be 
opposed, and yet he understood it was the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government to 
oppose it. There was no law on the sub- 
it was dependent upon the caprice 
of the Lord Chamberlain. Sir James 
Searlett had said, that he did not know of 
the existence of any law on this subject, 
and that this prohibition was merely an 
old custom. The only law that could be 
at all imagined to grant this authority was 
the 10th Geo. 2nd, which enacted, that 


Theatres. 


time of penance, and he found that her | every acting drama should, before its per- 


Majesty had entertained a large party } 


formance, wl submitted to he Lord Cham- 


at the royal palace, and that the band of | berlain, for his approval, and that no piece 


the Life Guards had been in attendance, 
and performed several pieces of music— 
and who, of all persons, did the House 
imagine stood first upon the list of the 
distinguished individuals who had been 
entertained by her Majesty upon that oc- 
casion—why, the Marquess of Conyng- 
ham, the Lord Chamberlain, the ‘* Arbiter 
Elegantiarum” of the City of Westmins- 
ter. Far be it from him to suppose, that 
the Lord Chamberlain did not represent 
to her Majesty, while the band of Life 
Guards were playing, that this was a time 
for penance, and that her Majesty must be, 
of course, aware, that it was his duty to 
prevent any one enjoying themselves in 
the City of Westminster. He then thought 
he would see how the Cabinet Ministers 
observed the Wednesdays in Lent, and he 
found that the Marquess of Lansdowne 
gave a large dinner party—he went still 
further, and having a great wish to see 
how the dignitaries “of the Church occu- 
pied themselves on these occasions—he 
had again referred to the Morning Post, 
and he there found, that yesterday being 
a Wednesday in Lent, the Bishop of Llan- 
daff had given an elegant dinner party— 
at the deanery of St. Paul’s, to a large 
party of gentlemen connected with the 
diocese of London. When he found that 
these were the occupations of her Majesty, 
of the Ministry, and of the Church during 
this season, which the Lord Chamberlain 
said should be devoted exclusively to 
prayer, penitence, and piety, he must say 
he could not understand upon what round 
his motion was to be opposed. The “people 
of the City of Westminster did not grudge 





|should be performed without his licence, 


and that it should be in his power to pro- 
hibit the performance of any piece even 
after it had been licensed, and thus the 
House would see that it was impossible 
that any piece could be produced of a 
seditious, blasphemous, or objectionable 
rature, and many pieces, after having 
passed the ordeal of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, had been hissed off by the good sense 
of the audience. The Lord Chamberlain 
made this a ground for assuming the power 
to prohibit these performances during 
Lent; but it was clear, that this prohibition 
was only issued to please those who like the 
observance of old customs. Iecould not 
see, however, why this old custom should 
not be abandoned, or why many other 
examples of old Lenten customs should 
not be revived, as they were customs quite 
as respectable as this which it had been 
thought proper to keep up. There was 
an old Lenten custom which existed up to 
the time of Geo. 2ud, worthy of revival if 
this were to be retained. Up to that pe- 
riod, there was an officer of the King’s 
palace denominated the King’s cock- 
crower. It was the duty of this officer to 
perambulate the palace during Lent, and 
crow the hours of the night, which at 
other times were proclaimed by the watch- 
men. The then Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George 2nd, happening to be enter- 
ing his apartment for supper one evening, 
met the King’s cock-crower, who crowed 
the hour to him, and as he did not under- 
stand his Janguage, and was unable to 
comprehend his interpreter’s interpreta- 
tion, he thought the King’s cock-crower 
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intended to insult him by crowing; ned tion did not meet with the approbation of 
accordingly seized the unfortunate crower | 
by the throat, and nearly strangled him, | coincided with those of the hon. Member 


some gentlemen, whose views hi supposed 





in consequence of which he was so ill as| for Finsbury. All he could say was, that 
to be for some time incapable of performing | since the last discussion he had taken the 
the duties of his office. After this occur-| Opportunity of consulting the Bishop of 
rence the matter was submitted to the} London upon the subject in the presence of 
grave consideration of the court, and it | @' ther distingul hed prelate ; and that the 
was determined, that the office should be | Bishop of London stated, that he considered 
abolished. Now, if this old Lenten custom that out of respect to the estab lished reli- 

of shutting up the theatres were to be | $0" of the country, these theatrical per- 
continued, he did not see why the other | formance: nuld not | ed in the city 
old Lenten custom of King’s cock-crower | ° Wi tminster on Wed ays and Fridays 
should not be revived. In other countries | 2 /-<nt, and that it would be considered a 







pte want of resnect to the babiohaal¢ 
the National Drama received national sup- | ; ih a Estal C t Church 
port. In France the national theatres |“ SPS ess - Ma. ee ag 
were supported out of the national purse, | >" 7" pa oS ee ere a ms ae t ‘q 
’ : stom which had hitherto been serv 
In France the national theatres were rent pager I < ies re viarisiog 
” ” . 1 In this matter. or bis Wh art, he must 
free-—he asked for nothing of this sort | +] eich . his; 
sf say, that upon a subject of this kind he 
in this country. He believed, that the| a ae eee : rave ge honey 
An | thought it behoved the advisers of her Ma- 
theatres paid 3,000/. a-year ground rent | ee ee ee cs gg 
j ae aa : | jesty—placed in the situation which she 
to the Duke of Bedford, who made no de- | ' ' 
; : } Was with reg rd to t Chi rch—rather to 
duction for the nichts on which the houses | _ ¢ ; ral ner 
| refer to what was the opinion of the heads 


were shut up. He only asked, that they 

should be put on an equality with other | 
parts of the metropolis, and he could not 
understand the ground upon which his{ . 
motion could be opposed. He wonld there- | , 


fore move his resolution. 


of the Church, and to what h: id been the 
custom from time immemorial, 

over -~ river to Surrey, or across Oxford- 
tr to Marvlebone, and finding the 
heatres open in those places, to declare, that 


than to gO 





tnev pa also be open in Westminster. 
Mr. Hume seconded the motion. Ile} Firs: all let him advert to what was the 
thought it most unjust, that those in} law upon the subject, and the cause of the 
power should maintain such restrictions on | practice 1 pon which the hon. Gentleman 
the poor, which they in their own persons | apparently founded the whole of his motion 
disregarded. And he trusted the noble | —that the custom of closing the theatres in 
Lord “would see the justice of doing away | Westminster was diflerent to anything that 
with these restrictions, while the court and | existed in any other part of the metropolis. 
the nobility were constantly acting in con- | By the 10th Geo. 2nd, as the hon. Gentle 
tradiction to them. | man had stated, a power was given to th 
Lord J. Russell observed. that the hon. | Lord Chamberlain with r spect to theatri- 
gentleman the Member for Finsbury had | cal entertainments. Fle would not then 
found fault with him for not having ad- {| enter into a consideration of the nature or 
dressed reasons and arguments to the House | limits of that power. It was enough for 
when he last brought forward this ques- his purpose to state, that it was a power 
tion; and it appeared that it was to that | that had been constantly exercised from the 
silence on his part that they owed the very | first moment that it was given ; and pre- 
amusing and facetious speech in which the | vious to that time, he believed, that theatri- 
hon. Gentleman had again introduced the | cal entertainments never took place in the 
subject to their attention. He confessed | city of Westminster on Wednesdays and 
that, notwithstanding the amusement thence ; Fridays in Lent. By another act it was 
derived, it was rather to spare the House a | provided, that the Lord Chamberlain should 
discussion of the kind that he (Lord J. |} not have power to license any other theatre 
Russell) did not enter into arguments upon | than those in Westminster within twenty 
the subject when it was last before the | miles of London. ‘Therefore, the theatres 


House ; because, although the subject to which the hon. Gentleman had ré ferred 
might be made as amusing as any other, he | as existing 


did. not think, that a question w hich affected | the metropolis not 


1 
i 
+ 
t 


f 
a 





the established religion of the country was | Westminster —althou, riorm- 
a fit one to be discussed as a matter of -}ances on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent 
tertainment, He found that that hand 1- | —-were every day liable to penalties, as not 
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being legally established. A further illus- 
tration of the point he was now urging was 
to be found in the decision of Lord Den- 


man, in an action with respect to the Vic- | 


toria theatre between the manager and the 
lessee, in which proof being given that the 
theatre was not, and could not, be licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain, the noble and 
learned judge at once stopped the case and 
declared that it was unnecessary to go into 
any further evidence. The Victoria and 
other minor theatres might be licensed by 
the magistrates for music and dancing, but 
there was no authority by which they 
could be licensed for theatrical perform- 
ances. Such was the law upon the subject 
as laid down by Lord Denman ; the 
the only ground upon which these theatres 
existed at all was, that no notice was taken 
of their violation of the law. Under these 
circumstances, when the question was 
raised as to whether the Lord Chamberlain 
should enforce his power or not, it was, he 
thought, a little too much to say that no 
regard should be paid to the custom of cen- 
turies—that no decent respect should be 
manifested to the established religion of the 
country, but that seeing an illegal practice 
spring up in other parts of the metropolis, 
the same illegal practice should at once be 
extended to Westminster. This, then, was 
the law of the case—that those theatres 
which were acting beyond the bounds of 
the cities of Westminster and London were 
acting without any licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain, and without the sanction of 
the law. This was clearly laid down by 
Lord Denman in the case to which he had 
referred. With respect to the new minor 
theatres in the city of Westminster, the 
Lord Chamberlain, in order to make them 
conform with the rule laid down in refer- 
ence to Drury-lane and Covent-garden, 
specifically required in their licence that 
there should be no performance on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays in Lent. Therefore 
they could not complain of any injustice, 
because those were the terms upon which 
they took their licences. It was the same 
with Covent-garden and Drury-lane. They 
could have no ground of complaint, be- 
cause the terms upon which they obtained 
their licences were perfectly well known 
to them, being, in fact, the same as they 
had always been in times past. With re- 
spect to the practise of closing the theatres 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny said there was great 
hypocrisy in it; and the hon. Member for 
Finsbury contended that because her Ma- 
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jesty gave a dinner on Wednesday, there- 
fore the theatres were to be open on Wed- 
nesday. Surely if the House were to agrec 
to that proposition, the same argument 
might be applied to Sunday, because it 
would not be difficult for the hon. Gentle- 
man to find from the newspapers that din- 
ners were given by persons of distinction 
in various parts of the town on that day. 
If the hon. Gentleman’s argument were 
good in the one case it would be equally 
good in the other; if theatrical perform- 
ances were to be allowed on Wednesdays, 


Theatres. 


because there were dinners on Wednesdays, 
therefore there ought to be theatrical per 
formances on Sunday, because there were 


dinners on Sunday. He could only say 


| , : 
i that he thought the Lord Chamberlain, 


being an ofiicer under the Crown, and 
having to act in the name of her Majesty 
upon this subject, could do nothing better 
than attend to what had been at all times 
the custom, and which the heads of the 
Church considered as a decent and respect 
ful regard to the established religion of the 
country. For his own part he thought 
that the practice ought to be continued. 
Instead of saying, that Westminster should 
in this respect be made conformable to the 
rest of the town, he thought the House 
ought to say that the rest of the town 
should be made to conform with the prac- 
tice in Westminster. He certainly ob- 
jected to their entering into any resolution 
upon the subject. He decidedly objected 
to their declaring by a resolution of that 





| House what was the manner in which the 
power vested in the Crown should be 
exercised. If the House were to entertain 
the question at all, it would be better that 
it should be in the shape of a motion simi- 
lar to that proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
the other night, namely, an address to the 
Crown, desiring the Crown, on the part 
of the Tlouse, not to exercise a 
| which it deemed objectionable. But to 
{pass a resolution of this kind giving a 
| sanction to the irregular and illegal prac- 
| tice of other parts of the metropolis, and 
discountenancing that which from time im- 
memorial had been observed in the city of 
| Westminster, was to take a step the inten- 
| tion of which he really did not understand. 
| If it were adopted, was it to be said, that 
| because the 


| 
| 


pow r 


House of Commons—because 
| one branch of the legislature had passed a 
i resolution, therefore the Lord Chamberlain 
| was to change a practice which had existed 
| beyond the memory of man? It might 
| happen that some noble Lord or some right 
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rev. Prelate might move a 
directly opposite nature in the 
Lords. Between these adverse 
how was the Lord Chamberlain to act ? 
He would have no alternative but to act 
as he did at present, upon his own discre- 
tion. Therefore he should not 
that a resolution of the kind now proposed 
would carry with it sufficient weight + 
change the established practice which had 
hitherto existed upon the subject. H 
certainly thought it would be far bette: 


resolution of 
House ( 


Pa sea 


consider 


1 
} 
l 


make the practice uniform throughout th 
whole of the metropolis. A change in t! 

law was no doubt required. But t LN 
that there should be theatrical entertain 


ments in Westminster on Wednesdays a 
Fridays there 
Westminster those 


because were dinners 1n 


on might be 


days, 


very palatable and very profitable propos 
tion for all the occupiers of play-houses in 
Westminster—might be introduced to th 


nd entertaining 
same time he reall 
Lord hamberlai 
House to chan: 
Having 
House, he should 


House in a very amusing 
speech ; but at the 
could ni 1% see why 
should be desired by that 
the established } 
these heiectakinnn to the 
conclude by moving the previous 
Lord Teignmouth, did not think it ne- 
cessary to trouble the House with mov 
than one or two observations, after th 
very able and satisfactory ch of the 
noble Lord—a speech which he ventured 
to say was in accordauce with the feelings 
of the majority of that House, and of all 
the good sense of the country. He would 
only ask the hon. Member Finsbury 
one question—whether he would put a 
dinner, given by the Bishop in fulfilment 
of that mandate, nie +h ordered that he 
should exercise the rights of bospitalit: 
[ laughter | — ead ‘Gaullenss might 
laugh, but he would repeat the question 
—whether the hon. Member 
such a duty on the part of a 
comparison with theatrical entertainments, 
which, though they might be made, unde 
proper conduct, to contribute to the 
rality of the country, were, unfortunately, 
inseparably connected with evils which it 
was impossible sufficiently to condemn. 
However excellent the character of 
performances—however pure the nature 
of the entertainment —it was buttoowe |] 
known that the theatres were thronged not 
alone with respectable people, 


the 
prac tice. 


question. 
i 


sper 


for 
IO! 


would put 


bishop in 
i 


mo- 


but with 


prostitutes and persons of the worst and 
vilest descriptions. Ile had only one 


{Fen. 28} 
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other remark to offer. He was sure that 
if the hon. Member for oe had had 
the good fortune like prs i lently 
to partak : of the hospitality o Bishop 
of Llandaff, he dinners 
of that right rev. » conducted in 
a Way which affo ho p irallel to the 
entert i theatre. 
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would see, that i 


inments of 


Mr. Leader observed, that the noble 

Lord (Lord John Russell), had treated the 
mot of his h Friend t Member for 
| | ury, as If it reé il | Oo! ly to a matter 
OF meri { Much as he (Mr. Le ider) 
been entertained and amused by the 
admirable speech of his hon. Friend, 
egored Hlouse ¢t iber that 

{ ques l wey were 0 was not 
ereiy a matter of amusement, but a 
jues which aflected t livelihood and 
su s ce of \ Lhu ly | industrious 
ind deserving ] p! It was a question 
hich did not so mu h attect the rreal 
ictors as tl mechanics and operatives 
ttached to the theatres, whose pay de- 
I | upon the nights of periormance. 
‘| rreat S the stars,” might go to 
other theatres, which w shut up, or 
might go ‘ starring” into the provinces 
where the people were not so very puri- 
tanical as to think it wicked or wrone to 
vo to a theatre on Wednesdays or Fridays 
in Lent; but those who re ally suffered, the 
humb] Operatives bi longing to the creat 


theatres, had no opportunity of obtaining 


employment elsewhere ou ‘the days when 
the doors of these theatres were closed. 
He confessed he was astonished to hear 
the noble Lord speak of this motion as 
calculated to do mischief to the esta- 
blished church. He would not charge 
ul nob Lord with hypocrisy, but he 
feared it would appear to the country 
very lil | risy to talk of the 
established religion bet hurt by the 
opening of the theatres on Wednesdays 
and Frid VS, When they know how those 
days were spent by persons in the very 
highest walks of life. When the noble 
Lord talked of applying the argument of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury to Sunday 
as well as to Wednesday and Friday, 
he begged to remind the noble Lord that 
there was no ceround ol comparison be- 
tween those ditterent days of the week. 


Protestant 
religious observance 
Wednesday and 
religious 


Sunday was regarded by th 
church asa day of 
and of rest from labom 
Friday, if 

1 oO 


revarded at all in a 
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point of view, were so regarded only by 
the Roman Catholic church. The noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Teignmouth) had taken the part of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Home 
Department ; to be consistent, would the 
noble Lord bring in a bill to place the 
theatres of Marylebore under the same re- 
straint as the theatres of Westminster ? 
He trusted that the majority of the House 
would take what he really believed to be 
the common-sense view of the question— 
that they would not be influenced by the 
official authority of the noble Lord, nor 
biassed by the overstrained religious zeal 
of other persons in the House; but that 
they would resolutely avail themselves of 
the opportunity of discountenancing a 
practice which he thought more calcula- 
ted to injure the established religion than 
to do it good. 

Viscount Dungannon lad observed with 
satisfaction the somewhat extraordinary 
profession of regard made by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) to the established church. 
He only hoped that all the acts of which 
the noble Lord might be the promoter 
during this or any ensuing Session of 
Parliament, might prove the truth and 
sincerity of his professions. The noble 
Lord had certainly expressed himself in 
strong terms that evening in favour of the 
Established Church, and he was not sorry 
to hear him speak in such a strain. Al- 
though he believed there was no one in 
that House who more strongly adhered to 
the cause of the Established Church than 
he (Viscount Dungannon) did, and always 
should do; yet he had ever been opposed 
to the measures that had been introduced 
for the better observance of the Sabbath, 
because he considered it unjust to have 
one law for the rich and another for the 
poor. He believed, that the people of 
this country were disposed by habit and 
education to be religious, and he would 
not attempt to render them more so by 
oppressive legislation. Therefore, although 
it very seldom happened, that he was 
found voting in the ranks of the hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House, and as little as any one with the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, he could not 
but feel, that upon the present occasion it 
was an absolute and gross absurdity to 
maintain the necessity of closing the 
theatres in the precincts of Westminster 
on Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent. 
whilst the theatres on the other side of 
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Oxford-street. and on the opposite side of 
the river in Surrey, were open and free to 
allclasses. It was obvious and clear, that 
if it were an evil to be put down at all, it 
should be put an end to in toto, and he 
thought with the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Leader) that if his noble 
Friend, the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Teignmouth) perceived so much evil, so 
much immorality, so great an insult upon 
the established religion in the opening of 
the theatres in Marylebone on Wednesdays 
and Fridays during Lent, he ought to in- 
troduce a bill to close them on those days. 
He was one of those who had always 
thought, and should always continue to 
think, that it was most absurd to say, 
that religion was advanced by the people 
being kept away from amusements of a ra- 
tional nature, whilst richer and more in- 
fluential persons were permitted to enjoy 
whatever amusement they pleased, be its 
nature what it might. Such a proposition 
was at once absurd and unjust, He should 
think, that the attachment of the people 
to the religious institutions of this country 
had indeed arrived at a bad pass when, for 
the sake of keeping up observauces, it 
should be found necessary to close the 
theatres on one side of a street, whilst on 
the other they were left open to all. If 
the evil were as great and extensive as 
was asserted by some hon. Gentlemen, let 
them put an end to it altogether, and say, 
“ We will religiously observe Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent by closing all places 
of public entertainment on those days ;” 
but let them not make—he would not 
merely say the invidious but the absurd 
and ridiculous distinction of saying, that 
the theatres in one part of the town should 
be closed, whilst in all other parts they 
should be allowed to be open. He could 
not be charged with any dereliction of 
duty, or any abandonment of previously 
expressed opinions, by declaring his in- 
tention to support the motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. He did so upon 
principles of common justice; and_ be- 
cause, having ever, to the utmost of his 
power, upheld the cause of true and pure 
religion, he was naturally the more 
strongly opposed to that which assumed 
nothing more than the outward form and 
semblance of religion, and which in itself 
he considered to be absurd in the highest 
degree. 

Sir J. Graham feared, that the time had 
come when any humble support which 
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he could give to the noble Lord would ra- | 
ther be an impediment than an assistance 
to him ; but still upon this occasion, when 
he had seen the noble Lord, in the bold 
and fearless discharge of his duty assume 
a ground which was unpopular, and man- 
fully maintain it, he (Sir J. Graham) 
should be base indeed—having once taken 
counsel with him on this question, and 
having fully concurred, when he did so 
take counsel, in the decision which the 
noble Lord then adopted, and which he 
had this night maintained—if he shrunk 
from asserting now what he on a former 
occasion asserted, that he entirely agreed 
with the noble Lord, and was prepared to 
take the same ground which the noble 
Lord had taken, He did not mean to say, 
that it was necessary for the maintenance 
of the Established Church, that there 
should be, on Wednesdays and Fridays in 
Lent, observances of this description, but 
he contended, oy as long as by the re- 
culations of the Established Church and 
the law of the land, those days were to be 
set apart for sacred purposes, it was the 
duty of her Majesty’s servants to maintain 
those regulations and that law. ‘That was 
the single proposition for which he con- 
tended. The theatres within the city of 
Westminster were, as the law now stood, 
the only theatres which were under the 
control of her Majesty’s Chamberlain. 
He might be wrong, but he always under- 
stood and was still disposed to believe, 
that those were the only theatres under 
the control of the Lord Chamberlain. 
If it was right that according to the ob- 
servances of the Established Church, it 
was inexpedient that these days so set 
apart should be held to extend beyond a 
certain distance from Westminster, still, as 
far as the law went, it was the duty of the 
Lord Chamberlain to enforce these regu- 
lations. The Lord Chamberlain not ex- 
ercising any control over theatres beyond 
that distance, could not, of course, enforce 
those regulations with respect to them. 
He would certainly contend, when the 
heads of the Church represented to her 
Majesty’s Government, that it was proper, 
that this respect due to the established 
religion, so far as her Majesty’s authority 
extended, should be observed, it was the 
duty of her Maiesty’s servants to exercise 
their control over the Lord Chamberlain, 
with a view tothe enforcement of that ob- 
servance. He did not wish to put the 
question upon any higher ground, Agree. ! 
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ing as he did with the noble Lord, not 
only now, but when he was a servant of 
his late Majesty, in common with the noble 
Lord, and seeing the noble Lord pressed. 
as he was on this occasion, he certainly 
felt bound, as an old colleague and asa 
gentleman, to give the noble Lord on this 
occasion his support. 

Mr. Ward said, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had laid down a broad principle. 
He stated, that it was his conviction, 
that the two days set apart by the ritual 
of the Church ought to be observed 
in Lent, and expressed in strong terms 
his approbation of the conduct of the noble 
Secretary for the Home Department in en- 
forcing the observance of those days. Now 
would the right hon. Baronet permit him 
(Mr. Ward) to ask him whether he was 
not to-morrow going to preside at a great 
public dinner? On ; Friday, be it 
observed, and that in Lent. [Sir James 
Graham: It is a dinner connected with 
charity.] A charity dinner! Why, it was 
a dinner where there would be as much 
drinking, eating, and hilarity, and of as 
con\ vial a character as ever took place at 
any public dinner. That was the manner 
in which this great moralist was to observe 

f a Friday in Lent. It 
would, he thought, | lowed, that those 
who should 79 On tl bas das to the theatres 
in the city of Westminster would enjoy 


the sacredness O 


quite as rational, quite as civilized, and 


quite as ‘naval an entertainment as the 
right hon. Baronet at his charity dinner, 
It was useless to disguise from themselves, 
that from all these concurring causes— 
however - subject might be met in that 
House, they should stand convicted before 
the sable of what anoble Lord opposite 
had most properly called gross hypocrisy. 
There was not one law in this country fos 
Bishops and another for the people; and 
although the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone (Lord Teignmouth) seemed 
to think there was a difference between 
the dinners of Bishops and other men 
given on Wednesdays and Fridays in 
Lent, yet he could assure the noble Lord 
there was no such difference. There was 
not one law fora Bishop and another for 
a Member of that House. ‘There was not 
one law for the Queen and another for her 
subjects +o naquestion of morality. One 
pure and great principle shou ld be laid 
down, which ought to bind every Christian 
man to the observance of the rites of his 
| Church, They must act in this matter 
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upon some one principle. Those who] |fouse were advised not to act and 


thought, like the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, were 
bound, in conviction with the heads of the 
Church, to bring in a bill for establishing 
new forms for the due and strict obser- 
vance of every day in Lent, and that law 
ought to be supported by every one who 
thought that the non-observance of Wed- 
nesdays and l’ridays incurred great danger 
to the Established Church. He would, 
however, entreat the House to reflect well 
before they came to a vote this evening. 
Certainly there appeared to him no feasible 
ground on which they could oppose the 
motion of his hon. Friend, unless they were 





jority of the House of Commons. 


legislate in accordance with that which 
was the great regulator in all freecountries, 
public opinion. The noble Lord and the 
Queen’s Government had set themselves 
up against public opinion, and he doubted 
not that ere long they would be defeated. 
He hoped there would be a majority in 
favour of the motion this night, and then 
they would see whether the Queen’s Go- 
vernment and the Lord Chamberlain would 
venture to set themselves up against a ma- 
Those 


| whosupported the present motion knew that 


prepared to carry the principle into action | 


which had been advocated to-night, and 
enforce the observance of the whke sea- 
son of Lent throughout the land. 

Lord John Russell, said, that after what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman, he 
was Induced to trouble the y 
for one moment. The hon. Gentleman 
had said that he (Lord John Russel!) was 
bound to bring in a bill to make the obser- 
vance of Lent more strict than it was now. 


He (Lord John Russell) had 


House again 


stated that if it were thought advisable by | 


Parliament to make a change in the law, 
he for his part, should have no objection to 
do so. But that while the law continued 
to be what it was at present, he felt bound 
to advise the Lord Chamberlain, who was 
one of the Queen’s servants, he (Lord Jolin 
Russell) being also one of them himself, 
to act in conformity with that law. 

Mr. Warburton said, that as the 
noble Lord had said the Lord Chamber- 
lain was bound by law to enforce the 
observance of these days, the noble 
Lord ought to show, that if the Lord 
Chamberlain were to issue an order to the 
theatres, that they might perform on Wed- 
nesdays ‘ond Frid: Lys he would bc doing an 
illegal act. It was not what an Arch- 
bishopor Bishop might say that constituted 
law. Without any statement 
Bishop or an Archbish iop they knew very 
well that which the noble Lord had alre dy 
told them, that it was an old custom. It 
was an old custom, they all admitted: 
and all that the noble Lord had said i 
defence of continuing thispractice was, that 
a Bishop and Archbishop had told him 
that they were against a change, and in 
favour of thecustom. That was the whole 
substance ot what had fallen from the 
noble Lord; and upon that it was, that the 


from ai 


Friend and 


| and 
| was the 
; would recal to the recollection of the hon. 





they were supperted by the public voice 
out of doors; because it was notorious that 
in every public place, except within the 
precincts of Westminster, Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent were observed just the 
same as in any other week. And whether it 
pleased an Archbishop or a Bishop to tell 
them that they ought to be observed, or not, 
more holily than any other day in the 
week, public opinion in this Protestant 
country had declared against it, and had 
said that they would observe Wednesdays 


'aud Fridaysin Lent just as well as, and no 
already | 


better than, any other day. Therefore 
they would leave this old custom, together 
with the Bishops and Archbishops, in the 
keeping of the noble Lord, while his hon. 

those who supported him 
appealed to public opinion; and he 
doubted not th a in making that appeal, 
they would gain the victory. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
altogether the applicability of the principle 
on which the hon. Gentleman had _ rested 
his argument. Nothing was easier in 
that Ilcuse than for any one to say, that 
public opinion was to decide the question, 
thus to declare, that he himself 
oracle of public opinion. He 
Gentleman a matter not of very remote 
occurrence, to which the hon. Gentleman 
himself was not indifferent, and concerning 
which he and certain hon. Members took 
upon themselves to announce dogmatically 
that they were the expositors of public 
opinion. It was upon a question of much 
more interest to the country than whether 
Wednesdays ane Fridays in Lent ought to 
be observed by the theatres or not; he 


| alluded to the question of the transmission of 


letters through the city of London on the 
Sunday. The hon. Gentleman, and those 
who acted with him, took upon them, in 


reference to that question, to declare, that 
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their opinions would be sanetioned by the 
public voice. ‘The fact turned out other- 
wise, and public opinion had declared 


{ Fes. 28} 


1 


against them. If hon. Gentlemen did not | 


like his illustration, he would not press 
it further; but were the Gentlemen who 
disliked an appeal to facts true organs of 
public opinion. His hon. Friend, thi 
Member for Finsbury, would, he was 
sure, listen to his argument, and deal 
fuirly with him. In 
the subject of public opinion they wer 
to take the assertion, |] 
Gentlemen, that they we 
oracles of public opinion. 


5 1 
pr aking, then, on 





one subject, more than Vhich h 
must distrust the Member for B rt it 1 
that if he took upon himsclf to pronounc 


subject which touched dircetly or indireeth 
the religious feelings of the people. H 
would tell the hon. Member for Bridp 
arbitrarily, that the public were entire] 


.: 4 1 ° ¢ : Cs ve 
his side, and that It was a matter of indif- 





ference how the House dealt with tl 
question, for pul ion would go w 
him in this chang would finally pre- 
vail—if the hon. man said t] he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) wou 
say, that he should require some stronger 


evidence of this than his mere assertio 





| ae tava] ‘ ] 

He was anxious, however, not to be mis 
understood ; if there had existed previously 
no usage on this subject, he could havi 


no doubt on the subject for he would not 
entertain any scruples whatever of a re- 
ligious natur¢ upon it. ‘That was his own 
individual opinion, but considering wh 

was the established practice, and considering 
that the hon, Member for Finsbury was 
calling upon the House to interpose and 
alter that practice by a resolution, he 
felt bound to oppose the proposition ; and if 
he knew anything of the state of public 
opinion, on which he had a right as an in 
dividual to pronounce his conviction, as 
well as the hon. Member for Bri lport, he 
would say, that any interposition on the 
part of that Hlouse in a matter of this de- 
scription would be liable to much miscon- 
struction, would be held to be an act in 
derogation if not in opposition to th 
religious feelings of the country, and 
the hon. Member they would take a cours 
in which public opinion would pronoun 

against them. Believing this, he was op- 
posed to any such measure. 


if the House were to adopt the motion of | 


that if any step were to be taken, the 


He agreed | 
with his noble Friend (Lord John Russell) 


1 ¢ 


mode proposed was of all others the most | H 
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inconvenient. If ar y measure were to be 
a lopted at all, if ught to |} in the shape 
of | cis] ition. Let Parl iment decide what 
the law ought to be, but let it not be done 
by resolution. His noble Friend had forcibly 
put the case of a supposed contradiction be« 
tween the re soluti n of one House, and of the 


Lis ubject ; he need not, there- 


f repeat that argument. But was the 
House pre pared to decide the question 
pr etieally upon a res lution of this des rip- 
t They n ust then be dis} sed to 
vive tl] e power to a resolution which 
cht | pa { in the other House of 
Psy mcnt ° Let the Hous consid r 
vl f this course might 
He ] alr luded to the in-« 
\ t | witl respect 
| n of through Lon- 
} >) Did t thos C: ntle 
cer for that change, 
w by peri ice, that with 1 pect to the 
( l-nglish metropolis itself, they 
had been mpletcly in error in the argu- 
hey Wii t } [ Mr. hI rhurte n: 
i t rd 1 \ No, it 
} = Gy men appealed 
I 
ri 1 } i ! (the 
( r of t E 1 was entitled 
to f bi tJ view 
what p tblic } 1 Wa as 
Lt <d with the publi opinion enun 
\ ¢ un. Gentlemar The hon 
Gentlen that he w ntitled to 
e¢ nd dogmatise on pul opinion, but 
{ t trai the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was not entitled to give an 
l t) tl 1 of it outward i visible sign .] 


; . : ; ? 
indenlable facts. J hat might be justice, 





} ° ‘ | . 
wid good logic, according to the hon. Gentle- 
PERE She ES > ae “Ee a J 
inan Views, Dut Glad MOU’ SUDSCI © tO such 
de rine, or t ha practice. 
Mi. D'/sracli said the right hon. Gen 
» wishe pparen iy to t rid of the 
juesiion by putting it into the two-penny 
post office, but he would assure the right 
hon Gentleman t e wW similarity 
bet if dt delivery of letters on 
the Sunday. Ile would endeavour to 
i ie itt tio’) of the LH US¢ to the 
} ‘ > 
proper bearing of the question \s he 


peen ilmost the only individual on his 


can | ? 
side of the House who had Supported the 


hon. Member for Finsbury the other night, 


| when he proposed a motion in relation to 





this suo t wouid JUSLIT tl vole he 
Lod than aie a) ES SS 
Wad Loen Piven. me iti ea he had as pro- 
. } > i | 
found a respect for the established religion 


this country as the bishop of London, 


e was not sure, indeed, thatheshould have 


vo ee ytege. 
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agreed to that method of spoliation which 
the bishop of London, and some other 
bishop, had advised, with respect to the 
canons of the cathedrals, if acting on his 
own view only, But when they were met 
ona question of this nature with an ex- 
pression of vague sentiments on the part 
of a prelate of the church—that the Pro- 
testant religion would be endangered by a 

profanation of this character—that a reso- 
lution of this description was not respect- 
ful to the established religion of this 
country, and when the noble Secretary for 
the Home Department appealed to time im- 
memorial, which appeared to him to be, 
according to the noble Lord’s quotations, 
the very ancient time of George 2nd.—when 
the noble Lord and his supporters on this 
occasion came forward with such a high 
spirit, and animated by so lofty a tone, 
to carry the House away with them, he 
thought it might become them to have 
made some researches on this question— 
to come forward with something better 
than vague expressions of a feeling, an 
attachment to the church, and some anti- 
quarian knowledge a little more recondite 
than that of the times of George 2nd. He 
should like to know at what time during 
the Protestant sway in this country, Lent 
had been rigidly and properly respected. 
He was not one whowasprepared tosay, that 
he approved of any relaxation of the rigid 
observance of Lent so far as W ednesdays 
and Fridays were concerned. He was not 
prepared to say, that it might not be just | 
and expedient, and prudent, and religious, 
and proper, to observe it even for forty days. 


But then they must give him forty days of 


Lent as they had ever been observed, 
when they were perfectly observed. They 
must give him the forty days of Lent with 
the “ mysteries, * and with the ‘ morali- 
ties,” with those mysteries and with those 
moralities which were acted by the monks. 
That was the only mode in which morality 


had tolerated the religious observance of 


Lent, and such were the amusements to 
which the people had recourse. There 
was one consideration which ought to in- 
fluence them in deciding upon this ques- 
tion. They should not forget that the | 
birth of Protestantism and of the drama in | 
England was almost simultaneous. The | 
mo! ment Protestantism had sway in Eng- 
land there was a great relaxation in the 
observance of Lent. Great outcries were | 
raised about the rigid observance of that | 
season, and in the reign of James Ist. peti- 
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tions were presented “to that strictly 
Protestant Prince” praying for a relaxa- 
tion of Lent except on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, because they were sermon days. 
He knew not if they were sermon days at 
present ; at least it seemed that they ex- 
ercised but little influence upon the people 
if they were. But it was also observable, 
that a company of players petitioned 
James Ist., requesting the patronage of the 
king, and he one of the first Protestant 
kings of the country ; and the answer was 
this—the king said, ‘* Let them act, but 
they must act only on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, lest they interfere with our play- 
ers.” That was a fair specimen of the 
| tone regarding Lent, and with respect to 
the drama, in the early part of the Pro- 
testantera. Lent never had been observed 
strictly and completely in Protestant ag 
land. The mere observance of two cays 
in the week had been a matter rather of 
convenience than of law and strict religi- 
; ous custom, and he must say, though he 
did not think it was a question in point, 
that the observance of Lent on Wednes- 
| days and Fridays with respect to players, 
without an equal observance of our morals 
and manners in other respects, was but a 
shadow of religious custom and a shade. 
of faith. Ife was rather surprised that the 
noble Lord, the Secretary forthe Home 
Department, should have urged against 
this motion his fears of a collision with the 
House of Lords. As one who sat on the 
Opposition side of the House, animated 
| as he was by Conservative feelings, he 
could not but congratulate his friends on 
) the progress of Conservative opinions, be- 

cause it was only a very few years back 
‘that it was said the Lords feared a colli- 
sion withthe Commons. See what effects 
a few years had produced! He was glad 
that this question had called forth from 
‘the noble Lord not only an expression of 
attachment to the Established Church, but 
| of fear of a collision with the House of 
Lords. With these feelings he should 
vote for the motion of the hon, Member for 
Finsbury. 

Mr. 7, Duncombe replied, and observed 
that a question had been put to him by 
| the noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone (Lord Teignmouth), which, as far as 
he (Mr. Duncombe) understood it, was 
| simply this, whether he would place a 
| bishop’s dinner on the same footing as a 
theatre full of prostitutes. He felt it would 
| be insulting as well to the House as to the 
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right rev. Prelate to whom allusion was 
made, if he were to condescend to give any 
answer to what he must call an impertine nt 
question. The noble Lord was perfectly 
correct in stating that he (Mr. T. Dun- 
combe) had not enjoyed the good fortune 
which the noble Lord himself had in being 

placed at the bishop’s table, and, therefore, 
he (Mr. Duncombe) was quite unable to 
say what species of company the bishop 
kept. gut he had very often enjoyed 
the good fortune to go to the theatre, and 
he must say, that although there might be 
some questionable characters in certain 
parts of it, yet the large majority of the | 
audience was composed of the most re- 

spectable inhabitants of the town, in which 





who generally constituted the greatest 
number, though there often mixed with 
them members of the aristocracy, and he 
might venture to say families connected | 
with the church itself. Therefore, if the 
question of the noble Lord was, whether 
a theatre so filled was to be considered on 
an equal footing with a bishop’s dinner- 
party, his reply most distinctly would be, 
yes. And if he wanted an illustration | 
of what was done on a Friday in Lent— | 
one of those days when theatres in West- | 
minster were not allowed to be opened- - | 
he would mention _— had occurred at 
the Queen’s Theatre, in Tottenham Street, 
on such a day, to wes th place the power | 

| 


he, of course, included the middle clases 
| 
| 
Fs 


of the Lord Chamberlain did not extend. | 
There was on that occasion to be seen the | 
consort of the illustrious Duke of Cam- | 
bridge. Again, therefore, he whee reply 
to the noble Lord 's question, that the com- | 
pany at that theatre might be put upon a| 
footing with the dinner-party of any right 
reverend prelate. His right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Pembroke, had said that 
the authority of the Lord Chamberlain was | 
confined to the theatres within the city of 
Westminster. His right hon. Friend was 
wrong in that respect, for the theatres at 
Cork, Birmingham, Manchester, Brighton, 
and other places, were all royal Theatres, | 
and all came under the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chamberlain, and were equally sub- 


| 
| 


But to show the capriciousness with which 
that power was used, he could mention it 
as a fact, that at the Brighton theatre, | 
which was within a stones’ throw of the 
palace, and during the time the court was 
there, and the Lord Chamberlain himself 
alsomabout a year or two ago, on an Ash- 
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Wednrsday, the following pieces were per- 
formed :—Charles the Twelfth, the Maid 
of Switzerland, and the Vampire, Far 
was it from him to impute any impropriety 
or immorality to these proceedings, if per- 
sons thought proper to countenance them. 
In Westminster he found that at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, which was equally 
within the jurisdiction of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, there were concerts d@ /a Valentino, 
at one shilling admittance, and at which 
he understood there were present last 
evening 800 most respectable persons, who 
conducted themselves with a degree of pro- 
priety which was worthy of imitation even 
by the Members of that House. This was 
the kind of Entertainment which the na- 
ional theatres wished to give on Wednes- 
days and Fridays during Lent; he meant 
a concert of wre 4 ntal music. The no- 
ble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had been com- 
plimented by ba Right hon. Member for 
Pembroke on his m inly speech. He could 
not concur in that compliment. He con- 
sidered it a most unmanly speech; for he 
had thrown the responsibility off his own 
shoulders on those of the Bishop of Lon- 
don; and he had asked the right reverend 
prelate’s opinion whether th performances 
on Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent 


would be detrimental to the established re- 


} 
| 
] 
I 


| ligion of the country. That right reverend 


prelat had no doubt answered that such 


entertainments would be a “ heavy blow 
ind a great dis cour: isement to the Pro- 
testant interests.” But he had yet to learn 
that Pop ry Ww is the esta blist ied re lis gion of 
this country, and as this shutting - thea- 
tres on Wednesdays and F ridays during 
Lent was an old Popish custom, it apper- 
tained, perhaps to th lat property in Covent 
gcarden of which the ca Lord’s family 
had despoiled the Romish church. The 
noble Lord said that if this resolution 
were carried he should not care for it; that 
would, in fact, set the resolution of the 
House of Commons and public opinion at 


| defiance. The noble Lord micht do so if 


he pleased, but give him (Mr. Duncombe) 
the resolution, and the world would see 
whether a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons was so easily set aside. The right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
dealt very unfairly with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bridport. He had tried 
to mix the delivery of letters on Sunday 
with this question, in order to set public 
opinion against it. The hon. Member for 
Bridport never made any such assertion as 
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that imputed to him; and it only proved 
that hr Majesty’s ministers did attend to 
public opinion, because it was in conse- 
quence of the feeling of the public against 
such a desecration of the sabbath, that any 
alteration in the delivery of letters was ob- 
tained. However, her Majesty’s ministers 
might treat public opinion as lightly as 
they thought proper, but he told them that 
they would at last have to give way, not 
to public opinion alone, but to public 
Opinion converted, perhaps, into public 
indignation, which would sweep them from 
the benches on which they were now sit- 
ting. He hoped the House would support 
his proposition, and that ‘* cant and lypo- 
crisy,” as expressed by the noble Lord 
(Lord Dungannon), would mect with a 
signal defeat. 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; 
72: Majority 20. 


\ ~ 
INOCS 


List of the Ayus 


Aglionby, II. A. Gibson, T. M 
Aglionby, Major Grattan, HH. 
Aiusworth, VP. Hall, Sir B 
Archbold, R. Harland, W. C, 
Baines, EF. Hlastie, A. 
Beamish, F. B. Hawes, L. 
Berkeley, Hon. C. Hlawkins, J. U1. 
Bewes, T. ilayter, W.G. 
Blake, M. J. Ileathcoat, J. 
Bodkin, J. J. Hill, Lord A. M. C. 
Boldero, H. G. Hobhouse, T. B. 
Bramston, T. W, Hodgson, F. 
Bridgeman, H. Hollond, i. 
Broadwood, HI. lfoward, I’. J 
Brotherton, J. Hume, J. 

Brown, R. D. Itutt, W. 

Bruce, Lord FE. Hiutton, Rt. 

Bryan, G. Jervis, J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chichester, J. P. 
Codrington, Admiral 
Collier, J. 

Craig, W.G. 

Currie, R. 

Davies, Colonel 
Dennistoun, J, 

LD)’ Eyncourt, Rt.Ln.C. 
D’Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Duckworth, S$. 

Dull, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dundas, C. W. D. 
Easthope, J. 

Ellice, 1. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, G. 

Fector, J. M. 

Finch, I, 

Fort, J. 


Me) 
. cs 


Jervis . 
Johnson, General 
Leader, J. T. 
M‘Taveart, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, HL. 
Martin, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. 4S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M 
Parrott, J 
Pattison, J. 
Philips, M. 
Polhill, F. 
Redington, T.N. 
Roche, E. B. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 
Smyth, Sir G. IL. 
Standish, C. 
Stansfield, W. R. 
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Wallace, R. 
Warburton, I. 
Ward, II. G. 
Wilshere, W. 
rELLERS. 
Duncombe, J. 
Dungannon, Viscount 


Strickland, Sir G. 
Stratt, EF. 
Tancred, H.W. 
Thornely, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 


List of the Nous. 


Marton, G, 

Maule, llon. F. 
Maxwell, Hon. S. R. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Miles, P. W. 8. 
Murray, Rt. Hon.J.A. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, J. 

Parker, Ri. T. 
Parnell, Rtn. Sir H. 
Pendarves, EK. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Darby G, irotheroe, FE. 
Duncombe, Lfon. W Pusey, P. 

Evans, W. Rice, Right Hon. TLS. 
Filmer, Sir FE. Richards, R. 
Fitzalan, Lord Rickford, W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. Rolfe, Sir R. M 
Freshfield, J. W. Rolleston, L. 

Glynn, Sir S. R. Round, C. G, 
Gordon, R. Round, J. 
Graham,Rt.Uon.Sir J. Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Ileneage, GW: KRushout, G. 
ilepburn, Sir T. B. Russell, Lord J. 
Lfobhouse,rt.hn. Sin ae Stanley, Lord 
Ilodgson, R. Styl ’ Sir C. 
Howard, P. H. Teignmouth, Lord 
Hlughes, W.B. Thomson, Rt. Un.C.P. 
Hurt, F. Trench, Sir FP. 
Ingestrie, Viscoui t Wood, dl 

Luglis, Sir R. HH. Yates, J. A. 

Lefevre, C.S. 

Lockhart, A. M. TELLERS 
Mackenzie, T. Clerk, Sir G. 
Mackenzie, W.F. Steuart, R. 


Adare, Lord 

Alsager, Captain 
Archdall, M. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blair, ia 

Broadley, Hl. 

WH. D. 
Burr, LL. 

Busfeild, W. 

Byng, Right Ifon.G.s. 
Campbell, Sir J 
Canning, Rt.En.Sirs. 
Cayley, E.S. 

Cripps, Ji 


Bruges, 


Resolution agreed to. 


LigurinG tur House.] Sir F. Trench, 
in rising to postpone his motion till this 
day, wished to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether any arrangement had 
Mr. Bude for the fresh 
lichting of the House, without any con- 
sultation with the House, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that no other or different arrange- 
ment had been made now than when the 
gallant Member’s own experiments on the 
lighting were in progress, except that as 
the former experiments had given rise to 
great expense, he had been very cautious, 
and had determined that no experiment 


been made with 
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should exceed a givensum. Tie had been 
asked whether, during the recess, a new 
and ingenious plan might be applied, with 
the view of seeing whether the House 
could be better lighted? He replied, that 
personally he had no objection, though he 
would be ready to carry out the decision 
of the House. During the recess, how- 
ever, he saw no harm in the experiment 
beyond giving the gallant Member a litt 
mortification at the possible result of 


riments upon this subject. 





Sic £'. Trench said, that a new experi 
riment could be sug 


} 1 
sted Oniy DeCuuUst 


of the presumed failure of th plan iil 
employed. He had heard, from p 
engaged in difiereut paris of the Hous 


that his own p! in had given satisf, 

and before it was condemned he must 
apply to the House to give it fai 
by restoring one-third of the number of 
lights which had been removed from th 
lustres, and by colouring the inside of tl 

shades pale green. Before he sat down, 
he must warn the right hon. Gentl 

the Chancellor of thi 
dangerous doctrine he had laid down, that 
because he had allowed one change, he 
was necessarily to permit another. He 
believed that in domestic life, as well as 
in public affairs, it was wrong to suiler a 
fresh change to be made because anoth 

had been allowed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Friday, March 1, 1839. 


MINUTES. Bill Read at i time :— 

Petitions presented. By the Ez f Reopen, fh I 
against any syst f Educ 
Seriptures.—By t Duke of WE 
places in Yorkshire, nst t Repeal of the ¢ 
—By Lord St. Vincent, fron 
—By Lord Fo.ry, fi 1 ’ ; 
peal of the Corn-laws.—B V is¢ t I t 
Bradford, against any Alteration in the Beer 
for Equalising the hours for keepii pen Beer } 


Murpber Of Mr. REYNOLDS } ib 
Earl of 22oden wished to ask of the nobl 
Marquess Opposite, whether he had any 
objection to lay on the Table papers rela- 
tive to a melancholy outrage which had 
occurred during the time the noble Mar- 
quess filled the office of Lord-li utenant 
of Ireland. ‘Those of their Lordships wh 
were on the Committee which sat last S 
sion to inquire into Iris Education, would 
recollect that a rentleinan was examined 





before that Committee who filled the situa- 
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tion of chief officer of the coast-guard at 
Achill. That o nt! nan tated, that thic 
s at the island of 
Achill persecuted the Protestants in that 


part of the country ind excited the pea- 
} 


t 
santry to annoy and molest them in every 


Roman Catholic priest 


possibk Way. in consequence of the in- 
formation si iven before the Committe 
the public through the dif- 
pap rs, verv great violence of 





| Was tiuanifested amonest the pea- 
‘ 4 \7 1] | 
sautry towards Mr. Reynolds, who neve 
persevered in the zealous aud ac- 
tc DB aent-« } + + 
| rina O1 tis GULY aS Chilei COas 
! oft Unhappily, however, within the 
st I Houths, tl unfortunate ventle- 
id } ered, white watching 
rhbourhood. H 
ind there killed. 
I 5 Wa t Very Serious Occurrence $ be- 
il t appeared that the evidence 
\ 1» } ’ 
‘Ir. Reynolds gave before a Com- 
their Lordships’ House was the 
caus f his murder when he returned to 
Ach { vent t w the deplorable 
l i 5 ts ol Ire- 
| H |, theretore, 
no 7 i f t to the mur- 
- A 
ad | \ | t V I late chief 
the coast-guard at the Island of 
\ 
: : 
} \i I rtain per- 
i i 
; who were chareed with aving com- 
1) es Ink raol; 
better if the noble Earl 
’ t] lec] 
V } | i i be aeci 
| | V t ( W ni ide 
r \ > 
i wg Y Md His 
yb} j l hh I ti} Litt ted 
i 
h \ ) ll ver to tl 
i 
. . 
‘) " 
| ) | OMMON 3 
l ; ] l } 
I 
\ 
from the 
] Beer Ac 
! e Muni 
S. GLYNNE 
\ ’ a ation ot 
( n 
I i r ¢ ) 
awh} I 4 Y, fr i place 
] I 1 nd 
Esta d 
Cana —BBy Mr ( Ql UN trom twenty 
i ies in Scotland, for Church Ext snd against 
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any further Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. BeAm- 
1sH, from Cork, for Municipal Reform.—By Mr. Curry, 
from Armagh, for a general system of Railways by the 
Government.—By Mr. Hume, from Lyme Regis, for the 
Abolition of Ecclesiastical Courts.—By Mr. MAHER, 
from New Ross, for 4 real Union, and Equality of Civil 
Rights.—By Mr. O’ConNELL, from several places, to the 
same effect.—By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from Dublin, for 
placing the Management of Irish Railways into the 
hands of Government.—By Mr. W. Rocues, from Li- 
merick, for Encouragement to Irish Railways.—By Mr. 
Lasce.tes, from Wakefield, against the present state 
of the Law for the Recovery of Debts.— By Mr. PRINGLE, 
from Mid Lothian and Selkirk, for Church Extension in 
Secotland.—By Messrs. C. C, CAVENDISH, Darpy, PRIN- 
GLE, GASKELL, and Lords INGEsTRIE, and ASHLEY, 
from several places, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 
—By Mr. Watvace, and Mr. Strutt, from several 
places, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Sir R. IN- 
Guts. from Canterbury, and another place, against the 
Ecclesiastical Revenues and Duties Bill.—By Mr. Hawes, 
from a number of Persons, in favour of the Oaths and 
Affirmations Bill. 


Vacateng Seats. 


Mr. Wynn’s Casz.] Mr, J. Jervis 
brought up the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee which had been directed to inquire 
into the appointment of the right hon. 
Charles W. W. Wynn to the office of 
Steward of the Lordship of Denbigh, which 
was read by the Clerk at the Table, and 
was to the following etfect :— 


“The Committee having heard evidence and 
fully considered the appointment which they 
were directed to investigate, have come to the 
following resolutions :—that the office of Stew- 
ard to the Lordship of Denbigh is an office of 
profit held under the Crown, and that the right 
hon, Charles W. W. Wynn was appointed to 
the said office by her present Majesty; but 
that the said right hon. Charles W. W. Wynn 
did not accept the said office since his election 
as a Member of the present Parliament.” 


Mr. Jervis said, it was due to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he should state, that 
the decision of the Committee had been 
unanimous ; but he was also bound to say, 
and he believed he expressed the general 
opinion of the Committee, that there had 
been considerable irregularity and laxity 
in the office from which the patent issued. 
He should, therefore, move, that the report 
be printed, as it was his intention, as early 
as possible, to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House, the ante-dating of the 
patent by which the right hon. Gentleman 
held his office. 

Report ordered to be printed. 


VacatinG Seats.] Mr. Harvey said, 
it was not necessary for him, after what 
had so recently passed in the House, to 
trouble the House with any remarks. He, 
therefore, moved, for ‘*an Address to her 
Majesty, for copies of any appointments 
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made by the Earl of Durham, as Lord 
Commissioner of the British North Ame- 
rican Colonies, previous to his departure 
from England, and during his stay in Ca- 
nada; the name of each person appointed, 
the amount of salary, if any, and the na- 
ture of the duties to be performed.” 

Lord J. Russell said, the only objection 
which could be made to this motion was, 
he believed, this—that the papers in ques- 
tion were already on the Table of that 
House. He observed, that the motion of 
the hon. Member did not contain that 
which appeared to be most essential for 
his purpose—namely, the dates of the ap- 
pointments, although he believed that the 
dates were included in the papers already 
before the House. He would, therefore, 
suggest to the hon. Member, whether he 
had not better consult the papers already 
before the House, to see if he required any 
additional information, 

Mr. Harvey thought it would be more 
convenient for hon. Members to have a 
small paper in their hands with the simple 
facts contained in it, than to have to wade 
through a large volume, which very few 
would take the trouble todo. As to the 
fact about the dates of the appointments, 
that might be at once ascertained by a 
compliance with the motion for the returns, 
because it called upon Lord Durham to 
make a return of the dates of the appoint- 
ments before he left England, as well as 
of those made while he was in Canada; 
and he apprehended, that the time of the 
departure of Lord Durham from England, 
and the time of his leaving Canada, were 
matters of no uncertainty ; and therefore, 
if a return were made of those two periods, 
it would be easy to arrive at the object 
which he sought. At the same time, it 
would be more correct to insert in the re- 
turn, the day and the date of each specific 
appointment. But as to calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the whole report to 
which the noble Lord had alluded, it must 
be obvious, that it would be far more con- 
venient that an extract should be made of 
the simple facts required. 

Mr. Labouchere said, the papers already 
before the House comprised all the ap- 
pointments made by Lord Durham both 
before he left the country and afterwards ; 
and that it was not consistent with the 
usages of the House to require the same 
return to be given again. 

Mr. Harvey said, he must confess that 
he was somewhat surprised and a little 
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mortified to find that there should be any 
resistance made to this motion. It looked 
like an attempt to defeat the object of it; 
for though it might be conceded, as was 
known to every one who had read the re- 
port to which the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded, that Lord 
Durham had therein stated that he had 
appointed Charles Buller, Esq., to an 
office, and two or three ethos persons to | 
other offices, and that he might also have 
given dates, yet the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware that | 
the appointments themselves were not s 
forth therein. 

Mr. Lahouchere: Yes, they are. 

Mr. Harvey: No, not the appoint- | 
ments themselves. What he wanted, was 
to have before the Huuse the specific ap- 
pointments under the hand and seal of 
Lord Durham. Now, they certainly did 
not appear in the papers before the House ; 
and what pretext there could be for not 
producing in a more comprehensive form 
the return he wanted, he could not under- 
stand, unless it might be with a view to 
give the go-by to this question. Let the 
House deal with the motion as it might, 
he cared nothing about it. He only wanted 
to bring his mind—which he owned he 
found it difficult to do—to something like 
a conclusion, that impartial justice might 
be obtained in that House. When the 
motion was made for a similar return in 
his case, no objection was made to it: 
there was none of the zealous opposition 
which appeared now, then manifested to 
the production of the date of his appoint- 
ment. Whether the House rejected or 
agreed to the motion, was equally a matter 
of indifference to him, If it-would be any 
convenience to the noble Lord to let the 
motion stand over for the purpose of in- 
troducing any specific word as to the ob- 
ject of the motion, he would most readily 
yield to the suggestion. But if the object 
was to defeat the motion, he should cer- 
tainly take the sense of the House upon it, 
and see whether it would refuse to do that 
in one case which it had thought abso- 
lutely necessary to be done in another. 

Lord J. Russell said, there was not, he 
believed, the smallest objection to the mo- 
tion; and certainly, if the hon, Gentleman 
thought it more convenient to have a single 
sheet of paper, and have the appointments 
without the dates rather than with them, 
it was not worth while to have any dispute 


ae 


rcu 1} 


that it appeared to him to be rather a re- 
markable accusation to make, that the 
Government were endeavouring to conceal 
facts which were already fully before the 
House. 
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Mr. C. Buller said, he had a very strong 
objection to the motion. Simply for this 
| reason, that it tended greatly to delay the 
| de cision of the House upon this question. 

| He was surprised, that the hon. Member 
| fox Southwark, in coming forward to at- 
lt aes his seat, should have thrown out 
ich imputations against the noble Lord 
1as he had heard, becwane the information 
wit i respect to this subject had been laid 
be the House in two distinct returns 
last Session; and no new information 
could be added upon the points in ques- 
ition. Let the House, however, if it 
| thought proper, appoint a Committee from 
either side; he should be quite ready to 
abide by the decision of any Committee. 

Mr. Harvey would observe, in reply to 

the noble l 


Lord, that he could not contem- 
plate that they could have copies of any 
appointments, without the dates of those 
appointments, including every pri par- 
ticular relating to the making and recep- 
tion of those appointments. It was very 
true, as the hon. Member for Liskeard had 
stated, that these facts were already be- 
fore the House, and that they had been 
before the House last Session as well as the 
present. That was just the matter of 
which he complained. He was surprised, 
that there should have been a return made 
last Session, setting forth, that Members 
yf that House had accepted offices of 
emolument under the Crown; and yet 
that such a return had not attracted the 
attention of those hon. Gentlemen who 
had been so anxious in other cases to dis- 
| ting ‘uish themselves by insisting on the 
{strict observance of the rules of Parlia- 
lment. As to unse: iting the hon. Member 
| for Liskeard, he had never wished to un- 
= him. All he wanted was, to see the 





rules of the House kept with strict impar- 
tiality in all cases. He wanted to bring 
these matters under the eyes of other per- 
sons. THe did not want to unseat the hon. 
Gentleman, or any other hon. Gentleman, 
but that those persons should have their 
attention drawn to the subject who had 
already been occupied with similar ques- 
tions. He did not want to send the hon. 
Gentleman back to his constituency merely 
because he (Mr. Harvey) had been sent 





upon the subject. Ne must say, however, 


back to his. He disclaimed any petty 
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feeling of that sort. He had no desire to 
disturb others, because he had been dis- 
turbed. All he wanted was, to make the 
public believe that there was an uniform 
sense of justice in that House. 

Motion agreed to. 


Railways 


Ratiways (Irevranp).] Viscount Aor- 
peth moved the Order of the Day for a 


Committee of the whole House on the 
Railways (Ireland) Commission. 
Mr. Lucas rose and said, that before 


the Speaker left the Chair, he wished to 
say a few words. The public, more espe- 
cially the Irish public, had reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which they had 
been treated by the Government in respect 
to the railways in Ireland. It would be im 
the recollection of the louse, that two 
years and a-half ago, a Commission was 
appointed to make certain inquiries with 
regard to railways in Ireland. He was not 
one of those who was disposed to quarrel 
with that Commission; on the contrary, 
he thought the measure likely to promote 
the object in a very desirable manner. 
Sut what he complained of, and what the 
[rish public almost universally complained 
of, was, that no intimation could be ob- 
tained from Government as to what course 
they intended to pursue. The Commission 
became void by the demise of the Crown, 
and a new Commission was issued by her 
present Majesty. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1835, the Commission was appointed, 
and ordered to report on or before the 31st 
of March, 1837. The report was very con- 
siderably delayed, but it was eventually 
given in the month of July, 1838; and 
since that time there had been no possibi- 
lity of getting any information from the 
Government as to what course they in- 
tended to pursue. Three courses were 
open to the Government on the subject. 
They might have said, that they would 
tuke the making of the railways into their 
own hands, or that they would have nothing 
to dowith railways, and that they would con- 
fine themselves to opposing those that were 
not sanctioned by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners; or, thirdly, they might have 
taken the middle course, and have given 
certain assistance to those railways which 
had been recommended by the Commis- 
sioners, and have refused to support any 
others. He knew, personally, that no 


effort had been spared to obtain an answer 
from the Government on this subject; and 
he knew, also, that no answer could be got 
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from the noble Lord opposite. In conse- 
quence of this, the public had been ex- 
tremely disappointed; and the effects 
would, most probably, be very injurious to 
individuals concerned in those under- 
takings, who did not know what the Go- 
vernment would do. Private individuals 
were thus prevented from making surveys, 
and taking any steps towards making rail- 
ways. ‘The noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Ireland, had now allowed the month of 
March to arrive; the consequence was, 
that two years would elapse before any 
private individual could take any step with 
regard to railways in Ireland, and that 
time would be entirely lost to the public. 
What was the case with regard to some of 
the railroads in Treland? The surveys had 
been made, and expenses had _ been partly 
incurred, in reference to one or two of 
them, before the Commission was issued, 
and they were now lying in abeyance. 
The parties had suffered very considerable 
loss; but they would have been satisfied, if 
the noble Lord had declared that he would 
take the railways into his own hands, whe- 
ther he would or would not render assist- 
ance to any. Parties had been debarred 
from presenting their petitions to the House 
for private bills by the delay which had oc- 
curred. He knew, that the Irish Central 
Railway Company had received some in- 
dulgence, by being allowed time to present 
their bill. But still the consequences of 
the delay and uncertainty that had taken 
place, had been productive of great mis- 
chief. He had said, that he was not one 
of those who quarrelled with the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners. At the same 
time, he could not disguise from the House 
the fact, that the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners were looked upon in Ireland 
with the greatest possible suspicion; the 
public were not only alive, but jealously 
alive, to their proceedings; and both the 
English and Irish public had a right 
to be fully satisfied before the noble Lord 
opposite should propose any course to that 
House, that the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, and the data on which 
those recommendations proceeded, were 
such as were just, and as would carry that 
confidence, both with the House and the 
country, which he was sure the noble Lord 
himself would wish, [He was prepared to 
state, on the authority he had already 
mentioned, that the recommendations 
which the Irish commissioners had made 
with regard to the Great Irish Central 
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Railway were erroneous, inasmuch as they | 
were based on erroneous data. He would 


not now go into any details, but what hi 
wished to impress on the attention of th 


} 


House was, that the petitioners were pre- | 


pared to substantiate at the Bar of the | 
House, or before a select committee of tl 
House, should they so think fit, these im- 
portant facts, that the Commissioners in 
making their recommendations had as- 
sumed diflerent data and different reas 
ings for different lines of railway; in s| 
their data and reasoning up n them 
respect to the southern and north mh 
were different from those which they ] 


assumed in regard to the wester 
He had a statement of six or ¢ oht part 
culars in which tt 1 
tioners, that the Commissioners had used 
one mode of calculation for the north and | 
south line, and another mode of ealet 
tion for the west line: and he would stat 

shortly in what the omissions and altera- 
tions consisted. In the first place, in 
comparing the traffic of the western Ii 


vas stated by the 


{ 


with the traffic which at present existed 


they had put out of consideration the 
traffic which at present was carried by t! 
canal; whereas it was p rfectly notorious 


by experience in all parts of England, that 
although canals had not suffered trom 
railroads running in the same direction, vet 
at the same time the railway did derive th 
benefit of an increased traffic, thouch the 
canal traffic continued the same. The 
Commissioners had also thrown out of 
consideration on the western line all 
traffic that was now conveyed by common 
carriers amounting to one-fourth of that 
at present conveyed by canals. They had 
also omitted in the consideration of th: 
western line the entire quantity of cattle 
at present conveyed by canals, to the ex. 
tent of 100,000/., though that railway 
would be a direct line to Balinasloe, the 
great market for cattle. In the third 
place, the Commissioners had also omitted 
from their western calculation the passen- 
gers by canal boats, although on the other 
lines they put that subject of traffic forward 
as a new view of their own: and although 
upon those lines they said the passengers 
now travelling by canal would, after the 
formation of the lines, no longer travel by 

canal, they had not given credit to the 

Great Western Railway for the possible 
benefit which would acerne to that lin 

from that class of traffic, but had thrown | 


it wholly out of their consideration, Again, ! 
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they had taken into consideration on the 
north and south lines the passengers now 
travelling on parallel lines of road, while 
they had left out that class on the western 
It was, the fore, evident, that they 


} f try) F + . ° > 
sad assumed data for o s of railwavs 
different from those which thev had as. 
sumed in another. ‘They had also divided 

passengers into two classes princt- 
| 

] } + 4} 4 * - + 

wen whole way from point 
? d secondary passengers, who 
CC. If t iat 

Vis were Just, it at least ought to be 
apphed to all their lin f railway: but 
ne was instructed to state, that the Com- 

ssioners had these collateral pas- 

’ ‘ 
eC} ito ¢ igderation n the north 
i south lin s, but had left them out in 
l | V I il Aral l, 
’ } 
1 separutiby the pri iry and secondar: 
ssengers thr ] pted diflerent 

} - ] las . + ‘ {} } , 
scales Of caicula 1 for aditferent raliways 

cing the gross number of passengers in 


the first instance, which was matter of 
fact, and then dividing them into primary 
ind secondary classes, a division which 
was mere matter of opinion, and they had 

rates of primary passengers 
on the small line would be as eight to 
five, on the north Jine as seven to four, 
while on the western line they had reversed 
rate by stating the primary passengers, 


t - 
would be as five to nin The Commis- 


| sioners might be right, or they might be 


wrong, but the public at all events had a 
right to look at statements so exceedingly 
various. ‘The only other point had re- 
ference to the facility of getting coals, 
which, though that facility was much 
rreater on the western line, it had been 


excluded that benefit in tl ‘ calculations 


of the Commissioners. The Jrish public 
were, he repeated, alive to this subject, 
and viewed with a great deal of natural 


1 


jealousy the proceedings under the com- 
mission, and he had felt it due to them to 
state these facts, and read the prayer of 
their petition, which was, that the y might 
be allowed to prove it the Bar of the 
Hous or be fore a select committee, the 
ullegations of their pr titions, which were, 
that the data taken would work unfairly 
for one railway and fairly for others, and 
that the calculations of the Commissioners 
were erroneous. 

Viscount Morpeth said, the hon. Member 
had complain 1 that the Government had 
taken too much time in determining the 


eourse they would pursue on thi question, 








| 
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but, instead of entering into that complaint 
would it not be better to allow him (Vis- 
count Morpeth) to go into committee, and 
state what were the intentions of the Go- 
vernment on the subject. No doubt, the 
commission had thrown difficulties in the 
way of companies undertaking the forma- 
tion of railways in Ireland, but it should 
be remembered, that the commission had 
beeen issued in consequence of an address 
to the Crown from the other House of 
Parliament. The report had only been 
put into the hands of the Government in 
the month of July last, a period of the 
Session at which it was manifest it was 
impossible the subject could be taken up, 
and he must say he thought a very long 
space of time hed not elapsed in the pre- 
sent Session before her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to come forward and 
state what their intentions were. He, 
though applied to on the subject, had cer- 
tainly not thought it proper to make any 
premature disclosure of those intentions to 
individuals before he had announced those 
intentions to Parliament. Any other obser- 
vations in answer to the hon. Member for 
Monaghan he should reserve for the state- 
ment it would be his duty to make in 
committee, and from which the course they 
proposed to pursue with respect to the 
Great Western line would be made appa- 
rent in common with the rest. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde said, he had a com- 
plaint to make of a different nature from 
that which had been raised by the hon. 
Member who had preceded him from that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. The 
House was aware, that a committee had 
inquired on the general subject of rail- 
ways; over that committee the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade pre- 
sided, and it was attended by a great num- 
ber of Members, in whom great authority 
was placed. That committee made a re- 
port to the House, and when last year 
he (Mr. Hinde) brought forward a motion 
on the subject of a particular railway, the 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted that re- 
port against his motion. Now, nothing 
could be more decided than that the terms 
of that report were against any proposal 
that could emanate from the noble Lord 
opposite (Viscount Morpeth) in the com- 
mittee for which he had now moved. He 
would read that portion of the report 
which had reference to the subject of 
railways in Ireland: ‘ With regard to 
Treland, when any great works had been 
commenced, it would be possible that some 
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assistance might be afforded to them by 
the Board of Works;” and then, after 
alluding to a memorial presented to Lord 
Melbourne for a general survey at the 
expense of the Government, for the best 
line, the committee state ‘‘ they cannot 
recommend, that the Government should 
take upon itself the responsibility of de- 
ciding the points between which railway 
communication should extend.” It might, 
perhaps, be replicd, that the House had 
decided against that part of the report of 
the committee, and had directed the 
survey to be made, not at the expense of 
individual partics, but at the expense of 
the Government. But how had that vote 
been gained? No sooner had the com- 
mittee determined on their report, and be- 
fore the report was in the hands of Mem- 
bers, than the right hon, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer came down and moved an 
address to her Majesty for the purpose 
already stated, and that address was 
carried, although he (Mr. Hinde) had 
humbly endeavoured to show, that the 
motion was not in conformity with the 
terms of the report. He trusted, that the 
House would not, because it had already 
taken one false step, now commit another. 
His (Mr. Hinde’s) motion of last Session 
was, for an address to her Majesty to ap- 
point engineers to decide the best mode of 
railway communication between the capital 
of England and thecapital of Scotland. The 
report, he repeated, had then been quoted 
against him, and he asked, whether it was 
fitting for the Government, now that they 
were pressed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin on this matter, to 
adopt a different line of conduct. This 
was certainly one species of justice to this 
country, and another species of justice to 
lreland. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that the charge 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin pressed the subject upon the Go- 
vernment was one of those claptraps to 
which he should not have supposed the 
hon. Member would have resorted. He 
denied, that the matter was pressed on the 
Government by the hon. and learned 
Member, and he hoped hon. Gentlemen 
would have some regard to the feelings of 
independent Irish Members, and not sup- 
pose, that nothing could be done for 
Ireland but at the instance of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. 

Mr. H. Hinde observed, that he had 
stated the matter as one of fact within hie 
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own knowledge: for the hon. and learned , Member for Dul 
Member for Dublin had presented a peti 
tion that evening to the House, and em- 
phatically supported its prayer, which | hon. an a 
recommended to the Government i 


Railways 


Mr. O’ Connell remarked, that t 
Member laboured under a most extraord 
nary delusion. He believed the nob 
Lord was not in the House when he pre- | * t M 
sented the petition in question, wl { ] 
in favour of a general railway measul s 
far from his having on any occasion i - 
fered with the Government on thi 
the fact was the reverse. He had 
a meeting of his constituents held in D M 
lin, at which the Lord Mayor presided 
and which was attended by Lord d 
and several other noblemen and <« ; 
men, and resolutions wer proposed vi 
which an Opposition was got up. He(M v 
O’Connell) argued the question agai 
that Opposition, ind sueceeded in gett : 
the meeting to agree to the petition, but hag? sharing 
trom that hour to the present he had not (. +4. re 
had the least communication with her Ma-) p> ; . : 
jesty’s Government on the subject. It was | p #3 
unbecoming a Gentleman of the ind pend. he \\ ] | Mf 


ent character of the hon. Member opposite | py in gis we fucenm of PN PRES 
to draw such inferences and mal tas ; es, pets 


ime such 1) } \ yb ( 1\ 


observations. tek Ma a ee ae a 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde wished t ae ei vement iprteg Pete 
what expression he had made use of 
was unbecoming. If there was one w ; a 7 
personally offensive to the hon. and learned | o¢ ] ( : : 
Gentleman, it was understood contrary to | , ; 
his meaning. His accusation wa 
against the hon. and learned M | 
against her Mayesty’s Governm 
adopting one plan, when he (Mr. Hind 
had submitted his motion to the Hou 
and one entirely dift ht wv } 
point was pressed by the hon. and | 
Member for Dublin He should n } 
way of amendment, that the | 
report of the committee r 
ways in Ireland be read | 
Lord J. Russell rose to speak 
fact of the accusation which had] 
| } 


Majesty's Government. TT] o 


against her | 
the hon. Member was not | HH of | On that had 


accusation of ) 

founded on the merits of any plan which | tl tit to be the bound 
his noble Friend was about to bring for- 

ward, or on anv knowledge, that the plan st proposit { Parliay 
was not a good plan, but, determining not | bot! rt ben f J f t 
to listen to what his noble Friend might l} tion and 
have to say, the hon. Member had resolved | ¢] 
not to learn the merits of the plan, but to 

State it was brought forward, because it | st a | I] 


Was suger sted by the hon. and 
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ment by the imputation upon the Govern- 
ment, that they had not considered the 
merits of the question—that they had not 
considered the reports of the commissioners, 


but, listening to the suggestions of others, 


they had brought the subject forward for | 
any paltry purpose, which he utterly dis- | 


claimed and despised. 

Mr. H. Hinde, in explanation, said, the 
charge he made against her Majesty’s 
Government was, that when he made a 
proposition last Session, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought was con- 
trary to the recommendation of the com- 
mittee inthe report which he had just now 
ead, that report was urged as conclusive 
against his motions but now, when a mo- 
tion was brought forward by the Govern- 


ment in the present Session contrary to, 


that report, which he defied them to deny, 
they threw aside the report as not binding 
on them. 

Colonel Perceval concurred in th: 
opinion, that the recommendations of thi 
commissioners were regarded with great 
suspicion in Ireland. The commission had 
first been issued during the reign of his 


| ’ 
} mucil 
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to satisfy the hon. and gallant Member 


| Opposite. 


Mr. Redington said, that on referring 
to the report of the committee to which 
the hon. Member for Neweastle alluded, 
it appeared, that the committee were of 
opinion, that a general system of railways 
might be proper for Ireland. 

louse in Committee. 

Viscount Morpeth: Now that I am per- 
mittcd to go into committee, to state what 
it is intended to propose on the part of the 
Government, it will clearly be convenient 
for the consideration of the subject, and will 
of the plans we intend to bring forward. 
that the pro- 
position which I shall submit to the House, 
slicht indication to 
the contrary that has ruffled the short pre- 
liminary discussion, can have no tendency 


I feel conscious, however, 
notwithstanding the 
er sige : 
to excite political fecling or acrimony, imas- 


as it has for its sole object that which 
{ am sure is common to all parties, both in 


| and out of this House—to promote the prac- 


late Majesty, in consequence, it was true, 


of an address from the 


House of Lords, | 


and on the death of the late King it was | 


necessary that commission should be re- 
newed. Now, in the original commission, 
which he had read to-day appeared these 
words :—** That with a view to ascertain 
the best lines between any principal places 


in Ireland which it might be advisable to | 


connect by railways, and for which works 
joint-stock companies might hereafter ap- 
ply to Parliament.” Implying, that joint- 
stock companies were contemplated. But 
in the renewal of the commission these 
words were left out, and he wished to 
know upon what authority that omission 
had been made. That circumstance had 
increased the suspicions existing in Ireland, 
and he trusted the noble Lord would be 
able to satisfy the House by what autho- 
rity those important words had been left 
out. 

Lord J. Russell confessed, that he was 
not aware why those words had_ been left 
out. He was responsible tor the first com- 
mission, and likewise for the renewal, but 
he did not remember, that his attention 
had been called to any alteration in the 
renewed commission, except that he had 


desired it should be limited in point of 


time, 


tical and, if I may be allowedito use the term, 
the material interests of the Irish nation. 
Yet I confess that I do feel much ; and I am 
not aware that on any previous cccasion | 
ever felt more, of the suspense and anxiety 
which might naturally accompany the intro- 
duction of a measure on the most ambigu- 
ous and tempestuous subject of party war- 
fare. This feeling I attribute partly to my 
own conviction of the great importance of 
the subject, and my unaffected sense of the 
slight and most inadequate justice that | 
can render it, inasmuch as, considering the 
great extent, the variety, and the 
complexity of all its bearings, it might re- 
quire, and would well deserve, 


eee 
great 
: 


the most 


undivested and unoccupied attention, whilst 


I have been able to confer upon it only 
the gleanings of a scanty leisure. How- 
ever, I feel that the circumstances under 


which I bring this proposition forward 
will tend materially to relieve me from 
much of the burden and much of the 
responsibility which would otherwise at- 
tach to it. The circumstances are well 
known to every Member of this House, 
that in consequence of an Address which 
was unanimously voted by the other House 
of Parliament a commission was appointed 
by his late Majesty, which was subsé 
quently renewed in the present reign, and 
taking notice of the variation between thi 


| wording of the two commissions alluded to 


by the hon. and gallant Member opposite, 


(Te, however, would make INCUITIES | 


I must sav that it was not effected through 
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the design or through the interference 
the part of the Irish government. ‘I 
lrish government has never exercised any 
influence over or interfered with any of th: 
deliberations of the commissioners. T] 
commission appointed to inquire into the 
whole subject of Irish railroads was con 


posed of persons to whose nomination ther 


O1 
‘] 
I 


was generally a feeling of assent on tl 
part of the country ; and I believe that n 


assertion will be borne out by all com; 


contemporary testimony, when [ say 
they were above exception. But = 
that may be, their lifications 
tested by the report hey have 





] 
} 


1 do not pre tend that this report has | 
received with universal approbati 
have been varicus complaints ; 
ment symptoms of attack and of op] 
have proceeded from different quarters 
contravention of the statements which hay 
been made, and the deductions which |] 
been drawn; but when hon. Gent] 
say, that the r port of the eommi 
had only been adopted by the Goverm 
on the pressure of the hon. and learn 
Member for Dublin, I will observe 
passing, that all | have heard, either in yr 
or private, from my hon. and Jearned Frien 
was the condemnation which he made t 
this House of the report on its first insp 
tion, and I am glad to find that on « 
minuter inspection of the contents of this 
report the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
been enabled to modify considerably his 
original opinion. While I admit, there- 
fore, that on the first appearance of that re- 
port it met in various quarters with consi 
derable hostility, yet that opposition ha 
gradually diminished, and, I believe, t! 
on a closer examination of the pres 
sources of opposition, it will be found, that 
it generally proceeds from those quartet 
where the persons are embarked in t 
prosecution of schemes which are liable t 
be affected by the recommendations of 
commissioners ; or from persons who have 
peculiar interests which they may consid 
not to have been suftciently attended to in 
" 


the report. I think, then, that it may fairl 
be stated, that the report may 1 consi- 
dered as having risen gradually, but surely, 
in the estimation of competent and impartial 


judges. Many meetings have been held in 


all parts of Ireland, in the metropolis, in th: 
larger cities, and in various parts of th 


country, attended by persons of all political 
parties, and in which resolutions have been 
carried, calling upon the Government to act 
in furtherance of the recommendations of 
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1; the commissioners. Amongst others | will 


| refer only to « d ent 1 Address to 
| her Majesty, siened by the great body of 
| the peerage in Ireland ied by th 
| | of I I ! It t t] 1OLlow ine 
lect ee 
\i (; Ma- 
] . 


{ r ce to] 
| A S 
, } 
i i ¢ I 
\ t y 
¢ 
i 
t ler- 
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11 said, bY the DV ot Leinste Fr; 
y } . 7 1 . 
vst ot r names, by the Mar- 
e + I 4 ] y , 
( sses of Headfort and ¢ ricarde, the 


Karls of Meath, Arran, Courtown, Mil- 
town, Clanwilliam, Mountcashel, Clan- 
carty, Gosford, Rathdowne, and  Lis- 
towell; the Viscounts Southwell, Har. 
berton, Lism re, and Gort: and the Lords 
Kinsale, Louth, Riversdale, Cloncurry, 
Clonbrock, Rossmore, Wallscourt, Dun- 
lv, Bloomfield, Fitzgerald and Vesci, 
Ca) Ww, 1d Oranmore. Lhe recital f thi se 


| 7 
: ¥ ( l e the Hous that all 
: a 
parties hav rdially urred In calling 
upol Government to pri ea work 
\ ] ol great aadvantag to their 
‘ : 

1 count} I tl then, Sir, that 

, rae : e 
t] t and rity of the Irish public 
been th tly shown to justify the 
( rnment in acting upon t recom. 

; 

mendations of the commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the subject ; but lam aware 


that this alone is not a sufl nt motive to 


induce the adoption of these recommenda- 


tions by the imperial Legislature, unless 
these deductions are founded on truth, and 
unless their suggestions are based in policy. 
| d not, ol course, chaieng implicit Te=- 
liane upon every single deduction of the 
commissioners, or adoption of every recom- 
mendation but we do subs rib to the 
weneral tenor of the suggestion being 
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in our opinion sound and just, and 
proper and politic. Several of the pro- 
positions laid down in the report may be 
taken for granted at once; it would be 
a loss of time at this period of the rail- 
way question to labour to prove, that rail- 
roads are wonderfully effectual means for 
promoting the public convenience and of 
increasing the public wealth; and it 
would be superfluous for me to add, that 
their introduction into Ireland will be of 
signal advantage to that country. The 
main point for our consideration is, how 


this introduction is to be obtained. Shall 
we leave it to the energies of private 
enterprise and competition, as it has 


been wholly done in England; or shall 
we call for the assistance and intervention 
of the State, as has been wholly done in 
Belgium? T[ will not conceal from the 
House that the abstract principles of poli- 
tical economy, as applied to such a coun- 
try as England, may not be considered as 
in accordance with the course of procedure 
recommended by the commissioners. I admit 
also that the report of the committee of this 
House which sat upon the subject of railways 
equally seems to discountenance such a 
course ; but I do not conceive, as the hon. 
Member for Newcastle does, that this re- 
port did so absolutely, as there is an evi- 
dent distinction drawn in the report be- 
tween the basis on which we should legis- 
late with regard to Great Britain and with 
regard to Ireland; and with respect to 
Ireland be it remembered that the recom- 
mendations of the committee have been in 
a great degree thrown over by the ap- 


pointment of a commission to inquire into | 


the system of railroads suitable to that 
country, on the unanimous vote of the 
other House of Parliament, acquiesced in 
by this. The question for us to consider, 
therefore, is, whether the course’ which is 
perfectly consistent with true _ political 
economy, when applied solely to England, 
is supported with equal force of reasoning 
when applicd to Lreland? Although, for 
myself, | think it is a question whether in 
this country the resolution we have formed 
to leave these public works solely to private 
competition, and to the management of 
private individuals, does not require some 
modification aud revision ; still I will not 
quarrel with the rule as it is applied to 
such a country as England, possessed of 
all the advantages and all the resources 
which advanced wealth and civilization can 
supply ; yet the case is different with Ire- 
land, which cannot be said to be prodigal 
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of means, or bursting with opulence. I 
was rather taunted last night for not press- 
ing more upon this very point, when we 
were urged to make both countries alike in 
electoral matters; but so far from the treat- 
ment in some matters being necessarily the 
same between this country and a country 
situated like Ireland, the singularity would 
be all the other way ; however, the present 
is a question to be resolved by facts, and 
not by theories. Is England in want of 
the intervention of the State? Look at 
the surface of England, and then contrast 
it with the surface of Ireland. In the 
one country a soil improved by all the 
matured processes of agriculture, pouring 
through countless channels; its produce 
and its wealth into lines of manufacturing 
industry, its mills and its workshops, its 
factories clustered on the banks of every 
river, and forests of masts thickening in 
every port ; in the other, a svil more fer- 
tile scantily cultivated, plains are yet more 
extensive, and yet more level, from which 
the busy hum of industry scarcely rises, 
and yet more noble rivers, along which the 
easily-counted sails drop down into deserted 
harbours. I find by a reference to tables 
the comparative wealth of the two countries. 
It appears by a * 

Again,the amount of capital authorised to 
be raised for making railways in England 
under Acts passed in 1835, 1854, 1855, and 
1830,was upwards of twenty-nine millions. 
The estimate for those for which bills were 
petitioned in 1837 was very near thirty-one 
millions. Therefore, sixty millions have 
either been applied or are in the course of 
application in England, whilst in Ireland 
we can only boast of the completion of one 
line of five miles in length. In England 
the canals and navigable rivers exceed con- 
siderably 4,000 miles, but in Treland they 
are little more than 400. Therefore, the 
system of intervention of the State is un- 
necessary in England; but the same cir- 
cumstances being taken into considera 
tion show that intervention is required 
and is called for in Ireland. If we 
look at other countries, united or con- 
nected with this, what has been the 
course pursued by the parent country to- 
wards those other countries? Large sums 
have been voted for the Caledonian Canal, 
for highland roads and bridges in Scotland, 
for military roads and bridges in Scotland, 
and for the Rideau and Ottawa canals, and 
for eanal communication in Canada. By a 


* See Table in the following page. 
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return of the sums voted in each year for 
these works, from 1770 to 1839, ! find th 
that there has been voted for the Cale- proved method of transit :-— 


increase of tratlic o 














donian Canal the sum of 953,058/. ; for the ‘© On the Stockton and Darlington line, the 
highland roads and bridges in Scotland, passenger traffic, prior to the establishment of 
25,7520.; for military roads and bridges in the railway, amounted only t ns 
Scotland, 941,918/.; and for the Rideau the year; it now exceeds 16, On 
and Ottawa canals, or for canal communica- Bolton Ul uN “4 eCkly bun 
tion in Canada, 1,034,429/. After all this, P#sseMsers 1S 4,000, wi t mber ot 
I cannot think the application unreasonabl sii 2 = — ile " “ep x : = 
to grant railways in I[reland—I will ee ee eee 
not say the gratuitous assistance—but th cues. Teac Se, ie : On 
intervention of the State. It scems t ie Newea ind ¢ 
have been a part of the past policy of the railway, the whole nun fy 
State, wherever in any portion of its do- public coa | to carry in a 
minions or dependencies, it had reason to Week were 343 tl now the 
think there was a deficiency, either of popu- | @VeT@se daily num (oF passengers: 
lation or capital, to make what it did not Way for the w bengl os beg mai 
find. Wherever we pursue the inquiry, I "<0? Psy behaetae ac eres 
think it will be found, that the facility of : pace 
intercourse and of communication has a, stil iy ; ia ee 
marvellous tendency to reproduce and to NES RE ° of 
multiply itself. I may instance the reports the railway having bee "3 i. \ 
on the amount of communication subse- rt I Liv l 
* Statement of the Gross Receipt and Net Produce of the Customs and I sc Duti 
received in England, Scotland, and Ircland, respectively, in the year 1857, that th 
Customs Duties of the different parts of t Empire were as follow ~ 
CUSTOMS’ DUTIES. England. | Scotlai Pane ek ! 
{ £ b 3 ba 
1. Gross Receipt : 19,335,474 | ( } ng tf L945 S49 
Drawback and = Re 
payments. PBA RS } O51 lf 
2, Net produce : $,614,112 | 1,511,97 126,08 19 
Balances of former years 
received in 1837 ate “seb. eee ean dente * 580,908 " S$ 
¥ j aE sommes 
3. Total Incom pak ieee Vee anet ens 0,713,058 014,856 
EXCISE DUTIES. } 
, | H 
{ = 
lL. Gross Receipt ‘ 11,053,050 43 1,9 } ] 9,0] ‘) 
Drawbacks and Re- 
payments | £0,159 230,4 776 _( 
eee a Se Reese oe eee ee sree Career een ee ae 
2, Net produce .| 10,466,912 | 2,201,485 } 12,088,59 92,7 4S 
Balances of former years | 
received In 1837 .| see seo coe | cee eve coe | “504,028 | 1,533 
—— aad inca eek oe a 
3. Total Income “1 13,192,421 | 1,851,281 


* The proportions of this sum for England and Scotland not given in Finance Accounts 
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aud Manchester, there were about 400 pas- 
sengers per day, or 116,000 a-year, travelling 
between those places by coaches, whereas the 
present number by railway alone exceeds 
500,000. In foreign countries the results 
arising from the same cause are equally, if not 
more siriking. The number of persons who 
usually passed by the road between Brussels and 
Autwerp was 75,000 in the year; but since 
the railroad has been opened from the former 
place to Malines, it has increased to 500,000 ; 
and since it was carried all through to Antwerp, 
the number has exceeded a million, ‘The open- 
ing of a branch from Malines to Termonde ap- 
pears to have added 200,000 to the latter 
number; so that the passenger traffic of that 
railway, superseding a road trafhe of only 


75,000 persons, now amounts to 1,200,000.” 
> ; 


Now, Ireland, 
perience of one railw y : 
the effect produced | Vv the 
that line? The commissioners, In 
report, say, 


we have only the ex- 
and what busines 
con] 


their 


‘As yé t there 
and that depending, 
local circumstances, and, at all 
on too limited b 
for the success of 
their nature and design, more 
tensive ; but its ery. as far 
able, perfectly accords with our opinion as to 
the increased intercourse that follows the 
adoption of improved means of carrying 
The Dublin and Kingstown railway has been in 
operation for three years only ; the 
not lower than those of the ordinary road con- 
veyances, and the line being a very short one, 
no considerable saving is effected point of 
time ; yet it more traftic than ever 
known to be on thebigh road, while the latter is 


is but one railway in Ireland, 
perhaps, on peculiar 
events, be Ing 
e fairly cited as a 
undertakings, in 
ceneral and ex- 
? 
as it 1S appilc- 


a scale to 


guarantee 


it on. 


pric es are 


has was 


still frequented, to a great extent, with car- 
tiages, horses, and foot passengers. ‘The 
owners of hackney-cars, who had derived all 


their support from the intercourse between 
Dublin and Kingstown, and feared that they 
would be thrown out of bread by the railway, 
have actually experienced 

their business—not all, 
ployed upon the same line as_ be 
finding the defect amply made 
places not directly in the lin 
in journeys and excursions to 
several stations.’ 


an improvement In 
indeed, being em- 
fore but 
up by calls to 
of railway, and 


and from its 


There other details showing the 
great increase of intercourse and communi- 


are 


cation produced by steam navigation, and 
the different facilities afforded to the 
coasting trade, with which I will not 
trouble the House further than to say, 


that the effect produced by them has been | si 


to multiply the intercourse which is car- 
ried on in a marvellous manner, and 
that the profits have risen to an extent 


yletion of 
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which could not have been anticipated by 


the most sanguine of the projectors of 
the undertaking. But if such are the 
benefits which have resulted from the 


opening of new means of intercourse, and 
from the adoption of a new species of com- 
munication, it may be asked, why not leave 
the whole matter to priv: ate competition 
wud enterprise? Now my answer is, that 
although I consider it as undoubted, that 
the introduction of a well-conducted system 
of railways in Ireland would be of the 
material advantage to the districts 
through which they would pass, and to the 

railways would 


laces bety 


most 


veen which such 
ye earricd, and to the country and empire 
generally, yet it by no means follows, that 
they would hold forth the promise of 
sufficient remuneration to induce the pro- 
motion of the undertakings, or to secure 
the perseverance of private individuals or 
There may be portions of 
them Acts of Parhia- 
already obtained) which 
1 sufficiently remunerate any company 
or set : of individuals who might undertake 
them, but | doubt whether you could secure 
suflicient remuneration along such entire 
lines as it would alone be of much use to 
undertake; what we should wish to 
I wall not 


1 
{ 
} 
H 


of companies 
lines (and for some of t 
men’ have been 


wou 


sec, 
] 


would be an extended system, 

say of how many miles, or of vested many 
ines, carried on so as to connect the 
interior of the untry with the sea 
coast, and to reach from shore to shore, 
thus connecting Dublin with the extre- 
mities of the island, and the British 


; or, as | might 
terms, 
What are 


commissioners 


channel with the Atlantic 
say, in large but still 
1c old world with the 
itions which the 
upon this subject? And here 
that I, of course, 
that cal- 
considered infall ible : 68 
e must repose implicit reliance 
on them, for, "like all other human matters, 
they may be found to contain some mistakes; 
but when I admit this I profess to ground 
myself on these calculations. With respect 
to the commissioners themselves I have the 
strongest opinion of their competence and 
abilities, and of their uprightness and integ- 
rity. I refer to the report which they have 
furnished as evidence of their zeal and dili 
gence, and I am not aware that any one es- 
point of the statement which they 
have made has been questioned, or that any 
material error or miscalculation has been 
discovered, which can be brought for- 


appropriate 

new, 
the calcul 
have made 
l me say 
cannot pretend to assert 


Once for all, 
these 
culations must be 


that the Ho 


nitinl 
ntlai 
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ward 


wvainst them. But although in y- , concileable wi publi erests: that the 


2 ‘ A : . } ts ; ‘ha ‘ ‘ , 1} } 
ing this I must admit also, that they f the y rig juired 
‘ : ] ° R } lers 11 are a 4 si ‘ 
may have been lable to mistakes, and | $4 und nders ; 
P, = c : ; ff t. if t m? ‘ t; 7 ly nv re - ly 
that in the course of tl ser} f thi 


vast calculations wl ; ate oe . 

to make, they may have fallen into some} ooyig Raph St he AR ag 
crrors, yet I fi el, that no j ins which | itd 
could have given to the subject could hat 


enabled me to form any more just calcula coPiat. 4 vantag 
tion, and [ am disposed to think, alt | G u 
of course, 1n a less degree, the san , n S nt of sue 

° A 3 . , { ‘ ( ‘ } 
servation applics to th mdivid SW ms 
take upon themsclves to imy 
. ' . . , . : ( 
fects. some parts Or til ines W 
commissioners hav recommended ™ . 

it | ] {:¢ {5s 4 , ‘ t 

carry With them a prolit of live | ( { \ 


hi! ther 1 cael j 
Whlie others, Which wouid 


cessary, would carry a profit of only s -| tl ’ [t juestiona 


tenths of a unit per cent. lany woul Wit in ¥ s 
, RRR } ) : ! , } ' 
GaQoudties§S uNnGertake to p! i ( wes \ l i ' : nu» t 
would secure for them a return of fiy } : 

: <P Se eae eae ; 
cent. for the capital wi i \ vi 

$ 4 ‘ : - " sili. y » |} = 

but there would be \ uw from t san af ree Sees 
? . . * 7 ° { P 4 , ¥ ‘ y 4 i ul 
alacrity displav« Linthe preparation of ¢ ] . 

¢ i I i 9 V I 


lines by which a profit ef seven-t 


unit only would be realised, and tl tral nt would 


there is great reason to doubt wl rs it ; t and 
lines would be undertaken at all, and 1} 
® id 7 4 a . j ‘ J < | 
interests of the country wouid ent 

} 4 S 


thrown aside and lost All, that is most 
the meetings which have b held in i 


land bear out this view of the case, which | 


, 
. ; ' \ t r \ n l ith ree 
am now anxlous to impress on the I! ( . 
aes : tt t R VS, 1 
At the great meeting held i Dublin ‘ ; , 
at which it is true that the h : 
] > “ = wee ‘6 ‘] = 
learned Representative for tha city . 
; a f dy ries 
present, but which wa aiso at n , 
133.9) : : tary com ve 1 i 
nV ‘ ewMediyv Nno 1?) } f ) 
Many a 1iecal Op] 1?) ] 


that Gentleman, amongst whom was Vi ; ileal 


count de CSCI and others, th t ‘ ‘ c<ecution of 


being called upon a requisition, w fl v: pier 
[ mistake not, was signed by rig I j 
honourable and learned Recorder, it w I Q S 
resol ve d, At B 

“ That it ap] i era- 
establi mer Ol any 1¢ ( I l i = rar 
tem of railw ys, On | pies cal it F | } ns \ 
extend its usefulness t il | ts of the count I { 

| . u . 

to which railways e applicable, the 
under existing circumstances, effected by} & ive. ’ ment of 
private c ipit l and enté prise ; nd t { t, eat 5 f pul } ’ 
conseque ntly becomes the obvious d ty tt I vy oft I sO ty f t amount 
Government, in order to secure tot | f monev expt . , althouch 
of Ireland advantages of su¢ 1 vast mportanc ’ 7 l I j iy ori “a 
< _e this great national work into its own | ; itely pro he State, which is ne- 
Wands, ( rv ft rer t n of private capital, 

“ That railways, in the hands of individuals t State would iinty of amy l 


omer: 


or chart red companies, however valuable and t el ed property of the 
important the advantages and facilities whic I sand ; ent ( ease of 1 venue 
they afford to the pi blic, are ne Surily i} W ust | tain Mpaniment ¢ 
unavoidably monopolies, and, as such " irres | that pros hy.” , 


abeqpe 
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which | 


will take from the resolutions agreed to at 


{ will only read one more extract, 


tine of the landow sand lati 
a mecting of the landowners and population 


of Caher and its vicinity It was there re- 


sol ve d.— 


‘ That this 7 ti Wily pj rove f th 
pin eXpre . 3 the 4 MISSIONEI it 
i ( cul ta 1 W | { di pra ed 
witl eterenct LO ic il OT ¢ Lal - 
pt ble for te prise ot 1 t nat ’ ho 
favoural to e esta!l { |e | nd 
eparate li of railway, executt in 7 
ducted by private compa nad that th i 
tel ts of t country we uld pro Ol lu Chih 
more clle¢ \ y em of rail- 
Wily Mntercours¢ pb tC] Ww h 1 l 
fluend uf popul ! ealthyv d 
tricts id ¢ 1 in ma 1 


resty (;overnment dt Lpetitl to P - 
Wamen und the Lord of t | i { tl 
eflect be adopted 
{do not intend, and it is far from my wish 
° 1 } *) 
to impeach the conduct of any railway com- 
; 
pan in EKneland ti contral thi 
country 1s Immensely bted to t ner- 
rv, skill | tery rT h ti hay 
1 ) } ' } ’ 
alispu cus 2 daly { i tot l na 
i | 
} 
to railways mn cvel1 ap na very 
} 1 i] 
form ; but still [ believ hat 1t 1 eht 
1 } 
ind the opinion is galing ground it 
Parli ra TS ag” RR ere: bra ent in Bai 
irllament 112) UL LiPst Stance, mm Tile 
necessary inexperience which enveloped the 
1 . 1) , 
subject, did somewhat blindly and precipi- 
| 





vast concerns, Which are fast gath 

tL monopoly throughout the kingdom, into 
the hands of private, irresponsibl 
duals; and that it is now beginni o be 
found, that great as are the advantages rr 
sulting from the undertakings, vet, that 


there are some abuses found to have grown 
account of the m 
irresponsibility 
they rest, 
that a law of nature 
monopoly 


mopoly, and the 


up, on 
rsons 1n Whose 


of the pe 
hands which it would appear 
alway s attached to 
and irresponsibility. The 1 
open to us in Ireland, and 
{ want on na new field, having | l 
to prove that the circumstan¢ 
try do justify, and I even venture to say, call 
for, the intervention of Govi rnment,in the 
introduction of this great and mary 
modern Improvement reserved for the skill 
and energy of our own day, to introduce 

ind ef- 
1e Imper- 


Yroun { 
is comparatively 
rh Iret 
s of that coun- 


ellous 


the system in its most compl 
fective form, relieved from all t 
fections which inevitably accompanied it 
here, adopting all the various improve- 


ments which have been supplied, and which 
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; are nOW every day in the course of being 
| supplied, avoiding the expense and delay 
attending ordinary parliamentary proceed- 
that the plan shall be 
} executed under competent control, by per- 

Lexclus for their 


] 
sons selected e@ 


ings, and taking care 


ively fitness and 


ability, and with a regularity and ordet 
whicl ie rhaps public department alo 
in cfleett ually insure. The cours« adopt (l 
by the Belgian government is in strict ac 


which | have state d: 
Committee will allow 
them 


1 
ome gs 


cordance W bc a Vit Ws 
and aif thi 


I 


me to 
with a few details, it will 


trouble 
ford authority 


and excuse for 


trending in the same steps. The cours: 
there adopted is ilmost precisely similar to 


that taken in this country, and the quota 


tion i T shall read is from the report 

of the Seatiasi Ul Society on public affairs 

in Belgium, published within the — last 

montl they began nearly as we did in 

Ireljan | 

Phe t which the Government took 

{ thye wee np hment rt it object was, to 
nploy nun r of competent engineers t 
r\ i lom ! det wne the man 

\ ete DD ly thre eneral 

{ ( f untry, but to the inte 
t th il Y ¢ nd to thei 

{ f i latior On the first of 
\} } | \ Ss pass ! authorisi ul 
(sove ment te y their project into execu 

\lechlin was taken as the centre of the 
System, with four branches extend ne from 

hat wh, in d Here lirect OS. 4% each [rone 


: 
It then gives a summary of the lines r 


( don, and g on:- 
The people have had the advantage of 
earher introduction of this important 
! i f cominunication than if the under 
taking had been left to private speculation 
ithout risk to individuals—without the ine 
terterence of private interest on lines per- 
t 


t 
haps which of themselves would have offered 


to private enterprise, but which 
is part of an extensive system will repay, 
either directly or indirectly, the money ex- 
pended upon them. The Government will, in 
ill probability, recover its outlay from the 
profits of the undertaking, but will assuredly 
ementation of revenue 
increast d commerce and 


be repaid by an au 
rising from the 


1 


traffic throughout the kingdom. If it be ol 
jected that the Government will be enabled t 
exercise tor despoti t power over the mean 


communication, tie experience of 
imilar private undertakings in our own coun- 
: 


ry may give rise to question, whether the 


control of the State is likely to be more abso 
lute than that of the 
railroad.’ 


Now what are the causes which have pro- 


directors of a chartered 
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duced this very great disproportion in the , value hay 


costs incurred under the respectiv. 
and Ithink itwill be found that theady tntaae 


system vidual 

















which have been acquired in Belgium, wi ce U 
. } 1 j f r y priet 
apply with equal advantage to Ireland, | bei 
5 we : . I ! ‘ 1 the 
—the great and main item of expense e 
which railways are liable in this cou nt co 
is that of conducting thi ECCSS bill } 
through Parliament, and it i 1, that | : : 
. ‘ 1 e . , ‘ \ ‘ iAli~ 
this has exceeded in many lines 1,000 . 
: : ; x recited w 
mile. I will give the estimated ex) ; I 
we 1 . t $ li LUI- 
of obtaining the bills for several railw 
- S prop rtic 
London and Birmin Li 1 G fh th prop ed 
(rreat Western Pt S ¢ Ie ielv s id 
London and Southampton 9 , tho ¢ rn ene) 
Midland Counti - fs al 1] 
é : il}) ! iWia\ tneyvy Wii 
Birmingham and Gloucs } ; , 1 j 
: ‘gage mek 1 f f all , an may 
Great North of England “gt \ : Ly 
i } Ot { fey t r| 
Grand Junction i { Leister, the Earl 
Bristol and Exeter 5 51 oF seen nd others, as some of thos 
ene rward. But 1 am 
| { \ { ind 1 | have wood 
-— son WW t hes munificent 
, : y VW | 2 t d Coat of the 
The total estimated cost of the Cl } ro , a t 
; E \ ) irried ¢ by any indls 
railways was 11,595,500 " 
: . ' its 1\ Ipanies nother 
Item amountcad to tw nd a il J 
t x ist 
of that sum r neariy yD Pel { ha = 
I } push 
The most extravagant exXpense 1m rT } : | 
M under the 
that which the directors of the I é } ( 
} rnment, 
and Brighton railwavs have been ealled) ,. 1] : ' ) 
tip See B perhaps, th 
upon to pay, which far exceeds all oth ; f "y “BS 
L 5 0 uces us to 
cases. Another great source of expens , 
1 prefer to kine this a Govern- 
the enormous amounts of compensat oe 
: , REM ee are? t paratively 
which have been required V individ ; [1 ‘iti 
, ) 1 “. . ivi alions 
who have held the land through wh east ae Big as 
Ma ore cages : fer ind \ vument is 
lines pass, and particularly — the who ee : Se es te aha 
have any Parliamentary interest. Ih eet Be = 4 ” 
I Member for Lancaster ot OO DP ip . ee ee 
ion. Member for Lancaster on a former! 3 3.4, 4] oe 
is to thi parties, and as 
evening made a statement to the H I ae 
. ° ° . ° . > rel wha 
touching this point, and he said that | ; ee 
ae ; v is \ \ es raise thei 
ons possessing Parliamentary intercst hay. ? ia! ee Parts 
| \ et s hig \ il] r the strain 
received many tim he amount whicl ; ' 
eceived many imes mow hi echt  ginlerinken det the Sian 
others have received, and in the report} , —. eae f “3 ‘ x 
Mga ag) means of limiting the price 
which I have already quoted it 1] Said ee neeees Peete Sane, a 1 4 = 
oT ; vi cae ; ; and profits to that amount which will make 
‘© There are instances in which this species aes ol pi ee 
° : i t Tair 1 IT! pon the Sum actually eX- 
of extortion has amounted to 10,000/. per Sar ere rey 
, ; ~* | pender xv the report to which | have 
mile, One case has recently be en the SLU D- Toad re 1] Si m | 1 , A t]} 
P : ; - _ { I i i is Licit i 4 i Lill i1C 
ject of a trial in the Court of Chancery, in eer f eo 
: ! ] - 1 { DC te reduction OL fares which the State may, 
shin F oun ‘ ‘ “om ti) 17 5 : a - 
which a nobleman obtained from the di- }y¢ which companics hardly ever will carry 
rectors of the railway, in consideration of } +4. .aine to 4] ee 4 Br 
ri : A ee Pics : l ) Cifect to the san extent, would, prob- 
his withdrawing his opposition to the bill ens Tine 1 
ms * ~ A 4 4 tal AA | i 
20,0001 for land belonging to him xr Rip nal een eee 
quired by the company; and 100,000/ ‘ 
. Boe : , \) t x 
for the injury done to his estate.” _[mme- 
}: . © ioe : fro has \ W 
diately afterwards it is stated that— 
4 work q a 
*¢ The contrast afforded by the United States ‘ ny 3 ) } 
of America is very striking Mr. 1 ripp, in W ind) =omany her h 
his account of the New York and Erie Rail-| charges. Short lines are fri quently 
Way, mentions, ‘that besides the support expensive by the requiring a greater propo 
granted by the State loan, donations of great | tionate number of stations, warehouses, work. 
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1075 Railways 
shops, and other establishments; these always 
forming a large item in the general cost of 
construction.” 

‘¢It is not sufficient to assert that the fares 
are moderate, and the accommodation ade-= 
quate to the present traffic. The experience 
of the railroad system itself, co with 
turnpike roads, proves, that as are 
reduced, and the accommodation is extended, 
the trathe will more than proportionably in- 
crease. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
if the present rate of charge be maintained, 
the monopoly which railways will 
prove a great obstacle 
That the 
adopting a system of 
from the following con 
amount of travelling in I 

“The population of the t 
Liverpool and Mancl 
adjacent districts, which teem with 
engaged in commerce and manufactures, was, 
in 1831, Liverpool, 196,694; Manchester, 
270,963 ; Warrington, 19,155 ;—total, 486,812. 
This number could not have been less, in 1836, 
than 523,000, which is the number of 
gers using the railway in 
average, therefore, 


ipared 


n 
the fares 


possess 
to increased travelling. 
little to fear from 


low fares will appear 


directors have 


parison of the present 
-s : ) “te. ” 
‘ngland and Belgium. 


+] ' 
WHS OD US Ins 


tel exclusive of the 


\ 
ih I tants 


p tosen- 
Qn an 
may ] 


that year. 
ach 
supposed to take one trip in a year. 





Now [ will state the | 
Belgian line :— 


“The population of these three tow1 
not, in 1838, amount to one half of that on 
the English line, namely, Brussels, with it 
suburbs, 134,302 ; M: 


7 chlin, 22,895 ; Antwe p> 


75,363 :—total, 232,960; and neither the po- 
pulation nor the commercial activity of the 
surrounding districts can be compared with 


those of its competitor, yet the intercourse in 
1837 was more than twice as great, and with 
reference to the difference of populat 
five times as great, the average number of tri 
to each inhabitant having been five per annum. 
A comparison with th 

lines previous to the formation of the railroads 
is equally favoural to the Bel under- 
taking. On the Laverpool and Manchester 
line, the average number of passengers which 
the coaches carried, in the year 1825 was es- 
timated at 450 daily, or 164,250 per annum 
The number actually conveyed by the rail- 
road, in 1836, was 523,00 
crease of 218 per cent., or rather more than 
three times the former number; the fares 
having been reduced from 10s and 6s. to 5s. 6d. 
and 4s.: the higher rates one-half, and the 
lower only one-third. On the Belgian line tl 
number of passengers between Brussels and 
Antwerp, before the opening of the railway, 
is said to have been 80,000 yearly. The rates 
of conveyance have been reduced from 4s. to 

| 


was 


10), 


man 


), showing an in- 


1e 


2s. 6d, and 2s. 6d. to 1s. Old. ; the higher fares 
two fifths, and the lower three fifths: and in 
1837 the number of passengers booked at 
Brussels and Antwerp, excluding Mecblin, 


o 
i) 


| propose in 
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whence a portion of the passengers were pro 
ceeding on other lines of railway, was 781,250, 
cent., or about 


showing an increase of 876 pei 


nine and a half times the form r number.’”? 
“The Belgian government adopts the last 
system, and expects to realize an annual profit 


of five per cent. 
yond the current expenses. It has, however, 
been estimated, that the line from Brussels to 
Antw 'p 1 sixteen per cent.” 

“The cost of the ten sections already com- 


pleted, comprising the 


upon the original outlay be- 


will viel 


€ xpense s of lor omotive 


power, stations, and buildings, was about 
1,3 U,( OL. Ol 52! fa mili on 

“ Let us me w compal these re ults with the 
cost Of stimula | akings in this country, 
and elsewhere Phe lowest sum yet incurred 
n the const t f a well-executed railway 
lv | land, stated to be 10,0002. a mile. 
This was the at t on the Neweastle and 


Carlisle, and on the Wiean lines, but of the 


former only mut one-half the length was 
l ] With a ubvl il ry ls Othe rs how. 
ever, (exclusive of lines in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, the cost of which is enormous), 
have amounted to 40,000/. a mile. The cost of 
the Manchester and Liverpool line was 38,5530. 
mile; of the Warrington and Newton a 
braneh of the latter, 12,476/.; of the Leeds 


/.; of the Dublin and Kings- 


town, The short line froin London 


to Greenwich, of only three miles, has cost 
more than 600,000/,, or 200,000L, a mile. The 
estimated cost of the 44 railways for which 
| Acts were obtained in 1836 and 1837, was 
| 25,692,500/, ; tl leneth, 1,457 miles; and thi 


17,6007. But, 
m the experience furnished by those 
» will fall 


th] P | ] : ”? 
siderably short of the real ¢ pense. 


judging fro 


COle 


Having now sufficiently stated the views 
which I entert l 


ral principle, 
’ | ee 
hall be wuided, I will now 


the particular provisions 


7 f ° , ° 
which I propose to introduce into the mea- 
} ] tr) +) i mn} . 
sure Which | shall submit to t! ommittee, 


: ee 17 ee 
md which I hop e allowed CoO em- 


uly to-night in a bill, which, of 
will be submitted to the ample and mature 
§ x: 2 We do not 
that the Go- 

» more than one 
ommended by the railway 
commissioners. | own that I myself should 
have rather liked to have grasped at more, 
because | think the efficacy of the measure 
would have beer increased by our doing so, 
but the line which we propose to adopt, is 
fi fully to test the ex- 


( wnt magnitude 


course, 


consideration of 
the first in 
vernment should 
- 


b | 
OL the lines re: 


A SUIICICTIIL ay 
periment ; and while it must be admitted 
that to some extent it is still only an expe- 


perhaps it is fair to the 


country and to the public, and to the 


more 
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interests of those concerned, that tl 
Government should not monopolize the | the line to which I hav st referred, 
whole field at once, but should leave ajthere are not nly tw railways pro- 


little room for experience and consideration, . sed, for which Acts of Parliament have 
} } } 


in order that the House might consider | been already obtained, but two railways 
whether the whole plan should be eventual re actually iz ogress—not indeed in the 


carried out, or whether private companics | identical lines proposed by the commis- 
should be allowed to come in Phe li ers, but Wiich a Government 
which we propose to execute is, that railway would 1 very formidable com- 
Dublin to Cork, with branches to Lim i | rs ol ] ider- 
and to ¢ lonmel, which will comprehend Ln | t ne ] l I ud 1 resentutions 
extent of line 213 miles in length. The | report of tl srtninstoriees 
main line from Dublin to Cork will be 1 ( Lowi 7} th om- 
miles long ; the branch which wi verge | } more \ rhit in they ar etlv 


at Holycross to Limerick Wi { : a ! \" i be Wiscr to 


and that which will lead to Clonmel v t P hether t conipanies 


be 10 miles in length ; and this, { have obta | Acts, or any others, 
calculation of the commissioners, will in- | to undertake a necting ling 
volve an expense of 2,556,000/. The rea- | bet 1 Ad {1 Drogheda, which is 
sons which have determined us to pt y provided for, or whether, after 


this line, is, that we think, that it will be- | the ricl Which we shall have acs- 
nefit a larger area of country, and tl it | 1, after making Great Southern 
will open a communication with greater | | y, it wi ( idered best, that 
districts and towns than could be obtaines { uf hall take int t nsider; 
in any other line, because it will at on plet Great North 
throw open the advantages to be gained to} Railway ! will now briefly state th 
the large and important counties of Tip- { the 1 ; 

perary, Cork, Limerick, Kerry, Clare, 


Waterford. Another reason is, that that 





district is now without anv navigal ae ane PR, 
canals or rivers. The line will connect Dub- ae ai pi < pte q 
lin and all the manufacturing distri fj in Boa l © Waskc eats wbiain 6a ha 
Lancashire and its neighbourhood, and in y to confer such is may be 


deed the m« tropolis of London itself, with 
Cork, which is the port most in use in th ‘ ne D : Worl 


south of Ireland. Whether t] may | : Dis Bisceall 
, laa ind particu ndiv it the head 
others which may afford better mean di | 1 | , r tuarant 
. . 7 , , , 4 a A & i ( 
communication between Ireland a \me- ee 
: ¥ Agree f l t IViItV. Zeal 
rica is a point which | will i v1 pa 


but Cork is the harbour which is 1 ae ee a ’ 
sorted to more than any other in the trathe | , ye | a 


: 2 : I this ranch 

between [reland and America, and it are 
. . — A i } EEK 

give the remotest part ol the British empire } af | 
ample means of communication, through | ¢:. eae cic ah te € Works in 


the city of Dublin, with all parts of the uae , by rh 
western world. | y i ‘ - 
favourable to th vaking of r uilways, ind | . pe : sis : 
although in other distri me of the ad 


ae COME OS ~ | fel h taken ] with v of the 
vantages to be obtained there might be se-| jnorations or proceedings of the Board of 
cured, yet I do not think that there is WwW, It is rt] rp - sed the bill_— 
any other line which would so combin it 


equal facilities, or in which greater prac- ‘That t ial powers, ppoint- 
tical good would be effected. I certai ly I , entering On ta ! I set £ XC., 
should have been glad to have included th : to thet Detal S and s¢ 

great northern line between Dublin and = : - edocs “* peed venagpesser eters, 


Belfast, which was also stronely recom- |; Sear ae - iat et A piri 
mended in the report of the commissioners, tap , yee, cst 
in my plan, but, for the reasons which 1 jyjssio, ios | ieee sitabae ts tea 
have stated, I think that that to whic! t} I 

have alluded already will be sufficient, and | Shannon: The Treasury empowered to issue 
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Exchequer Bills from time to time as may be 
required for execution of these works, and 
all other purposes of this Act, not exceed- 
ing a given amount: Accounts of expenditure 
and reports of progress to be annually laid 
before Parliament: Commissioners to fix the 
rates of carriage, and give facilities to parties 
desirous of making branch lines, subject to the 
approval of the Treasury : Appropriation of 
the revenue received—tIst, Maintenance and 
working of railways; 2d, Payment of in- 
terest at 3} per cent. on advances ; arrears of 
interest on advances accruing before the 
works become productive, to added to the | 
capital advanced, and to interest ac- | 
cordingly ; 3rd, Repayment of capital at a rate 
not exceeding 1} per cent per annuin; 4th, 
Surplus to be afterwards disposed of in reduc- 
tion of rates, or extension of railways, as Par- 
liament may direct ”’ 


Railways 





Heal 


These are the main provisions of the bill, 
There still remain those, however, which 
provide for the possibility of a deficiency. 
The calculation of the commissioners 
is, that there will be a profit of about 
four per cent. ; and, as it is admitted on all 
hands, that if the commissioners have erred 
at all in their calculation, it is on the side 
of over-prudence ; that, in fact, they have 
understated the probable profits of these 
undertakings. There is every reason to 
suppose, that these estimates of their's will 
be realised. But so unwilling are we to 
excite any prejudice either in Parliament 
or the country, that Ireland is about to be 
benefitted at the expense of England, and 
thereby to create obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the measure, that in order to guard 
the public treasury against the possibility of 
risk, we propose to enact, that in the event 
of the revenue proving inadequate to the 
maintenance and working of the lines, and 
payment of the interest at the aforesaid 
rate, the deficiency should be made good by 
assessment on the counties through which 
the lines pass; one-third of the assessment 
on each county to be charged on the ba- 
ronies intersected by or adjoining the lines ; 
the remaining two-thirds to be charged on 
the county at large, including those ba- 
ronies. These (continued the noble Lord) 
are the provisions of the bill which I hope 
to have leave to introduce. We propose to 
employ the credit of England for the benefit 
of Ireland, but, at the same time, to secure 
England against all loss out of the benefit 
she confers. We propose, not as in the 
case of private companies, that if there 
is a profit, that profit shall go into our 
own pockets, but that whatever docs arise, 
over and above the profits of the works, 
shall be applied to the general benefit of 


{COMMONS} 
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the Irish people. We propose also to sub- 
stitute the public and responsible manage- 
ment of an official department for that of a 
private company, accompanied, as private 
enterprise must be, by irresponsibility, feel- 
ing, as we do, that if the formation of rail- 
ways in Ireland were left to private enter- 
prise, no general plan would be undertaken, 
and carried to a successful conclusion. We 
think, by these means, we shall be able 
most considerably to lessen the cost of con 

struction of the works, as well as to reduce 
the rates of travelling. We believe, also, 
that we shall be enabled so to shape thi 
whole of the arrangements, as to con- 
duce exclusively to the advantages the 
public will derive from the railways; that, 
by undertaking works more extensive and 
useful, than could be undertaken by parties 
who would only look to profit, we shall 
secure the attainment of what otherwise we 
must despair of, a great increase, by means 
of our more enlarged scale of operations, to 
the employment for labour in Ireland, an 
increase which, if it has been at all times 
essential to the real welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of that country, is now rendered still 
more sO as an accompaniment to the mea- 
sure introduced last Session for the relief of 
the poor. Sir, I will not indulge in any 
further, perhaps visionary and high-flown 
anticipations of the benefits of the measure. 
I only hope, that the House will, at all 
events, give me leave to introduce the bill, 
and that the subject will meet with a calm, 
clear, and dispassionate consideration ; and 
as, in the course of the lengthened and, 
I fear, unavoidably tedious address which 
| have inflicted on the patience of the House, 
I have had occasion to cite many prosaic 
authorities, I will now, in recommending 
this practical but splendid work to your 
adoption, cite the words, and use the autho- 
rity, of one of the most practical as well as 
splendid of our poets :— 


“ Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 

Let temples worthier of the God, ascend ; 

Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood restrain, 
The mole projected, break the roaring main ; 
Back to his bounds, the subject sea command, 
And roll obedient rivers through the land, 
These honours peace to happy Britain brings ; 


These are imperial works, and worthy kings !”’ 
Tl re imperial works, and worthy kings !’ 


The noble Lord concluded, by moving, 
that her Majesty be enabled to authorise 
Exchequer Bills, to an amount not exceed- 
ing 2,500,000/., to be made out by direction 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
and to be by them advanced for the cons 











| 
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struction of a railway or railways in Ire- 
land, the sum so advanced being secured, 
and the interest and sinking fund to b 
secured on the profits of the works, the 
deficiency, if any, be ing prors d tor by an 
assessment on the several districts through 
which such railway or railways may be 
carried, or which may be benefited thereby 
Mr. Redington, seconded the motion, 
and congratulated the noble Lord on the 
statements he had made. He had the 
highest respect for the zeal and talent of 
the Railway Commissioners ; but while hi 
admitted that they had given the most 
important information respecting thre 
provinces in Ireland, they had almost en- 


tirely ulsrepresented or omitted to make | 


mention of the other province, that was 
Connaught, his native place. The western 


part of Ireland had not come in for its fair | 
consideration on the part of the Commis- 


sioners, like the southern and other pa 
Ireland. The 


naught had been completely past over by 


the Commissioners; they had not proposed 


to lay out a single line there, for they 
had not made any surveys or taken 
any proceedings for that purpose. 
The Commissioners had not dealt fairly 
with the people of Galway.—He felt 
bound, however, to admit, that there was 
one paragré aph in the Report of the Com- 
missioners which must be conside ne can- 
did in the extreme; he alluded to that 


part of the Report in which the Commis- | 


sioners stated that there were certain parts 
of Ireland into which they had _ not 
thought it necessary to make any investi- 
gations. He 
the House, before they adopted the pre- 
sent measure, to sce whether 


Commissioners had not referred to. Witl 
regard to the general principles involved 
in the measure proposed by the nobli 
Lord, that the Government should take 
the place of private enterprise in such a 


country as Ireland, there existed a very | 
i 


high authority against it; that authority 
stated, that when Governments interfe;ed 
with private enterprise they interfered 
with that which neither did thec yuntry or 


the Governments any benefit: he however, 


was not one of those who thought that | 
when Government interfered with private | 
enterprise they would not succeed. If | 


he wanted a proof of that he had only to 
refer to both statements of the noble Lord 


{Marcu 1} 


ts of 


whole province of Con- | 


thought it was the duty of 


railways 
could be introduced with great benefit | 
into the other parts of Ireland which the 
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had taken 
rround it was 


opposite with respect to what 
place in Belgium. Upon that 
that he agreed in the general principles of 


the measure of the Noble Lord. He was 


al ] ] ] ° - } 

olad that the measure had been introduced, 
ind he trusted that it would meet with 
the sanction of the Houses He could not 


, 1 1 | } \ 
hnowevel | ae talis of the nol li 


Lord’s Bill, because he desired that the 
] \ + F lar | 
veople of the West of Ireland should hav 





TY 

r 

the same benelit as had been given to the 
sith 1 ¢} +] + 4 ] 

|: ithern and the other parts of Ireland. 

) ) 

sir R. £ 1, that very progress 
f a ] ] } % — 

| of this debate as far as ithad gone afforded 

ustration which contirmed the doubts 

| he had always entertained of the policy of 

. : : 

} Ue irting | i O { pu principh 

| 

} of non-interference of government with 

| private entery First, however, let him 
Serve that i pp 1 id ptudCH 


," - ] 
| Of the contrary practice, tet it not be sup- 


1 ; ; 

posed iwleeothe gre und of his objection 
ae ¢} "Ee ee 

would be the expense which the measure 

| . : ; 

would be likely to cause to | ngland >; that 


contributed nothing to his opinion on this 
subject On the contrary, once show him 
that the proposed measure would benefit 
Ireland, and the expense would not deter 
him from assenting to it. But he greatly 
| feared that every proposal for the carrying 
out of a line of I vilroad would > ig the 
i » enormous difficulties, from 


the opposing erests of the proprietors of 
estates contiguous to the Re rent lines. 
\n instance of this had eady presented 


itself in’ the de ba ite, for the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, the 
very first sp iker who had addressed the 


| [louse on the subject, beine a resident of 


; or 
Fone part of Ireland, at once rose in his 
place, ind charged on the promote rs. ot 
the measure partiality and injustice towards 
a large district. The hon. Member de- 
clared that Connaught had been over- 
| looked, and Ulster alsc [Mi Redineton 
Not considered to the same extent as the 
other districts. He meant to illustrate 
his argument asto what must be the in- 
| vari bli consequences of Government un 
| dertaking ent rprises of this sort. There 
vas much in the objection of the hon. 
| G ntleman. Wasit not unjust that Con- 
i naught and Ulster should be taxed for the 


[Not] 


; .- | af 
completion ofaiine in the south 
expense be defrayed 


Why, how couid the 
by Covernment, exec pt ont of the means 
The effect 
f the proposition was, that the money of 


created by general taxation ‘ 
( 


i individua s throu ohout the country was 
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taken to carry into effect a line of rail- | 
road which was to benefit a particular dis- | 


| 66 


trict. The report of the commissioners, 
able as it was, as regarded all 
neering information required, only sufficed 
to convince him of the extreme impolicy 


ot the interference of Government in these 
there 


undertakings; for it showed that 
was already a sufficient inducement to in- 
dividuals to undertake all profitable specu- 
lations. In England the Government did 
not interfere in this way with private enter- 
prise, and all the great works of which she 
boasted had been unde: 
pleted by private are. The noble 
Lord, however, invited a comparison be- 
tween the two countries as regarded the 
amount of private capital avi ailable for 
such purposes. aves he carried the 
comparison farther, and compared Wales 
with England. Snppose he showed that the 
customs duties of on not amount 
to more than 400,0001. 500,0002. and 


those of England to mt 30 ,000,0002, was 


iken and com- 


it to be inferred that the public improve- | 


mentsof Wales should be taken under the 
guidanceof Government,orwere we to leave 
that country to follow the example of its 


neighbour, and to trust, that increase of 
prosperity and commerce would lead 


naturally to an extension of the means of 
communication? With regard to Ireland 
the facts in the report appeared to contra- 
dict the assumption of the noble Lord. 
He found proofs in the report, that the 
opening for the introduction for capital 
existed, if the intelligence and enterprise of 
individuals were duly exerted. One ob- 
ject of the report was to show how enor- 


mously the profits upon intercommunica- 
tion had inc eek and oe the internal 
prosperity of the country would be in- 


crease dby the commu- 

cations. ‘The former fact it shewed most 
ewiiew ly, choosing for example the 
Mr. Bianconi—one apparently the 
diffie uitic S, oa the 
that could 

That gentleman 
with originally a 
| 


opening of railway 


case of 
most surrounded with 
least tempting to speculators, 
have possibly occurred. 


was a native of Milan, 

very small capital, who settled in the 
county town of Ti perary, and in the first 
instance set up ouly asingle car. Un- 
deterred by all the accounts of violence, 
and all the prejudic h might operate 
against him—a foreigner, single, unsup- 
ported, bringing intelligence and industry 


whk 


to individual ent rprise, and acting by that | 
ll specula- | barbarism, where neither life 


love of profit which actuated ; 
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the engi- | 
‘South and a great portion of the 
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What was the result? ‘“‘ The enter- 


tors. 
prise and intelligence,” said the report, 
of an individual, has, within the last 
twenty years, supplied the entire of the 
West of 
with means of internal communi- 
cation, by a gs} accommodation, 
and in directions which, tll then, had 
been unattempted— meant a regular 
system of communication by cars between 
for it is worthy re- 
nteres has been 
aches and other 
and the great 


Ireland, 


species of 
-he 


tie provincial towns; 
mark, that while 
pe up by public co 


Pam, | 
JOn& Ke 
be weet Dubl 


the 1 yurse 


i100 


Det a . 
veuleies 


b 
towns, and between the several places si- 
tuate on those lines one with another, 
there was scarcely an instance of a public 


conveyance plying regular rly by the cross- 
until the individual we allude to 
undertook it. We speak of Mr. Bianconi, 
of Clonmel, Hourishing establish- 


roads, 


whose 


ments afford a distinct and unequivocal 
prool that Ireland is in a condition to take 


speedily and effectually of such 
facilities of internal communication a as may 
occur. Mr. Biancom is a native of Milan, 
who, when he settled in this country, 
unacquainted with the language 
spoken by its inhabitants, With a capital 
litle exceeding the expense of the outfit, 
he commenced running a car between 
Clonmel and Cahir’ '—then in a disturbed 
state. ‘‘ Fortune, or rather the due re- 
ward of industry and integrity, favoured 
his first efforts, and he soon began to in- 
crease the number of his cars, and to mul- 
tiply their routes, until his establishments, 
which are still extending themselves in al! 
directions, spread over the whole province 
of Munster, passed through Kilkenny to 
Wexford, Carlow, and Mountmellick, in 
Leinster, and penetrated into the counties 
of Sligo and Leitrim on the north-west. 


vA 
advantage 


was 
even 


He has now ninety-four public carriages 
in constant work, and the distances tra- 
versed by them exceed 3,000 miles pei 
day.” Why, he asked, should not Gen- 


tlemen interested in the prosperity of Ire- 
land, imitate the example of Mr. Bianconi, 
and establish their own railroads, trusting 
that their intelligence and industry in the 
ay ication of their own enterprise and 

capital would insure the same success as 
in this country? ‘ These results,” said 
the report, ‘are more striking and 
instructive as having been accomplished in 
a district which has been long represented 
the focus of unreclaimed violence and 
nor property 


' 
the 


as 
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can be deemed secure.” Why, he again | an throuch different parts of Ireland: 
asked, should not Irish gentlem Ly if lvantage of his | ion were Inter- 
capitalists unde rtake t! il OWh We k 1 With ry I | 0 ition of 
trust to their own intcllizence and e1 . I] | , Mr. Bianconi 
prise for their natural wa » B fairly. b | ved fier: but he 
Government stepped in, 1 Irela u ted Gov nent 
was too poor to undertake such right t te se so { lable and 
and there must be a grand sche \ Op] to his privat 

publie dey irtment, and a cumbrous provi- is th t t this line, 
sion, that if the income should not be f necessity ¢ ss all com 

ficient to maintain the line and | or What said 
interest, the deficiency should be 1 ‘ t the powers, 
by an assessment on the count it | l, that 
but was not this creating u- 
difficulties and discourazements sol 

capital and enterprise, at t n in ust 
that it must lead to jealousy at D- S posting 
poitment in those parts which \ and 
traversed by the favor line? J } be found 
one of the arguments which had |! oe tly t conse- 
in support of this measure, mig\ in individual 
equal justice and cogency, be adduced ( tt manufac- 
support of a proposition to esta sh it ¢ pu ( pital 
Government cotton manutact y I t I lities azainst 
land. freland, it might | Hid, was very 13 siti Crovernment, 
poor; England was very rich: the cotto1 by 1 charges on 
manufacture had not L the 1 faci- 
Ireland; it would cause a great n with indi- 
in the means of industry and social im- this report, 
provement: they could take advantage efter f t] roads would 
all the improvements and benefit of all the | be, 1p the’ common roads? 
experience and inventions of the cotton-| W l not Mr. Bianeoni have a fair claim 
mills near Manchester: but what was th pensation in such a case? He 
answer to all this? It really was a great | be ready to abide the consequences 
insult to the people of Ireland, to supy | r competition with individuals or 
that they were not capable of appreciat 1 | C( nies, but if Government for 
the benefits of railroads, and that 3 | ral considerations thought it wise 
necessary for a public department to ins | to hilate his establishments by laree ad- 
troduce among them all the improvem 3} Vy of pul redit and capital, he was 
which had taken pla e in that mode « an 1 to ask cor Ipensation for the loss. 
communication. He knew how plausible} H 1 on them to consider well the 
it appeared at first sight, to advance | i d of establishing such a competition. 
lish credit in sepport of such an und I tenvention of Government in such 
taking ; but, although he took noo In ( led by the greatest 
tion in point of expense, his firm » and circumspection, on 
was, that the moment Government int n ' t interference 
posed and supplied its credit, it must in 0 | of capital, 
evitably dis} age native intelligenee, 1 ut of tk mnt idvant- 
dustry, and enterprise, besides being c t part of the country 
most unfair interference with th capita vi her HH to the ques- 
already in the field. He took the case t fF the proy which the ex- 
Bianconi, the native of Milan, to which he} ] of the railways was to be imposed 
had just referred; who, undeterred by inties. The report 
threats of violence in a disturbed district, | s \ lway int cting the country 
relying on the exertion of private mndust D dy cattle of the 
and intelligence, invested his small capit Sint { ling counties 
in the single ear, the Spe ly suc . k C| part of Ti perary 

which enabled him ultimately to maint ) n’s County, within reach of 


ho less than ninetyv-foul DNroie Cee 
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thereby insuring to these markets a larger 
supply and of superior quality, while the 
profits of the Irish feeder would be propor- 
tionably enhanced.” Yes, but if it would 
do so, why should not those counties con- 
tribute directly to the maintenance of the 
line? But, again he asked, what would 
be the consequence? ‘* The profits of 
the Irish feeder would be proportionably 
enhanced ;” why, then, should the feeders 
on the Limerick line have this advantage ? 
Why should not the feeders in Connaught 
have a corresponding benefit from British 
capital? The consequence would be, that 
next year, having pertectly annihilated all 
prospect of private gain from these rail- 
roads, they would have the feeders of 


Railways 
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hours. More than thirty coaches pass 
through it daily, to and from the metropo- 
lis, in addition to private carriages, post 
chaises, &c. The traffic of goods chiefly 
coal and agricultural produce, carried on 
in the district of which Horsham is the 


} centre, exceeds 40,000 tons in a-year ; be- 


Connaught saying, “ Don’t throw on us | 
| will take place in many parts of Ireland, 


You 


the onus of maintaining this line. 


have given the feeders of Clare an unfair | 


advantage, to which we have contributed. 
Extend the same advantage to us.” After 
choosing to establish one single line by 
public credit and capital, they could not 
in justice resist an application from any 
other projected line in Ireland. They might 
say, “ We are equally poor; nay, we are 
poorer than the line you have favoured, 
for you have not only taxed us by the 
issue of Exchequer-bills, in order to con- 
struct a rival line, but exposed us to unfair 
competition; we have therefore a double 
claim upon you—to reduce the charges 
you have imposed, to take the land from 


the landlord, and advance public money | 


upon our line, The speculation might be 


a losing one to the Government—the ex- | 
periment might have failed; but, being | 


profitable to the feeders, the railway would 
be kept up, though the profits were re- 
duced; individuals would receive all the 


in one direction, to refuse the only mode 
of reparation which would remain by ex- 
tending the same measure of assistance 
to other parties, It was absurd to tell 
him, that poor countries could not com- 
pete in these matters with rich countries. 


sides which the road is constantly covered 
with droves of cattle and flocks of sheep.” 
What said the Commissioners upon this ? 
Let the House attend: ‘* This result has 
been obtained by a rise of only the first 
degree in the scale of improvement— 
namely, an exceilent road without even a 
canal. It is the effect of improved com- 
munications on a country of rich soil, and 
bears analogy to what has taken place m 
many parts of Ireland.” Ay, and to what 


if the great landowners of that country, 
the Duke of Leinster for instance, and 
others, being convinced that new lines of 
communication will be profitable to the 
feeders, will only meet amicably and on 
fair terms with the capitalists of England, 
and will arrange with them the conditions 
on which these railroads are to be formed. 
When they shall have done that, the 
moral improvement produced upon the 
people of Ireland, from its landowners 
relying upon their exertions, will execed 
tenfold that which would be produced by 
a Government Board with enormous pa- 
tronage, interposing in such a concern, 
and proceeding on the old assumption, so 
much deprecated on the other side of the 
House, that the inhabitants of Ireland are 
an inferior people. He called upon the 
Government to consider well what they 
were about to do. They were reversing 


, all the principles on which they ordinarily 
advantages, and it would be too late, | 
having committed hardship and injustice | 


{ 


It might be said, that England was a great | 


manufacturing country; but he would 
take an agricultural district. A writer on 
statistics relates, that two generations back 
‘there were no means of reaching London 
from Horsham, in Sussex, but on foot or 
on horseback, the latter not practicable in 
all seasons. Horsham is thirty-six miles 
from London, and the journey between the 
two places now occupies less than four 





relied. They asked the House to grant 
municipal corporations to Ireland on the 
ground, that it would enable its inhabit- 
ants to superintend and manage their own 
concerns, and yet, in the present instance, 
they called upon the Members for, and 
indeed upon the whole people of Ireland, 
to consent to their own disqualification in 
so important a matter as the formation, 
construction, and supervision, of their rail- 
roads, and to abstain from doing those 
things for themselves, which had been 
done in the poorer districts of Great Bri- 
tain; as, for instance, in Scotland and 
Wales, without any interference of the 
State. ‘* Oh, no,” said the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, “ that has not been done 
in Scotland, there the Government 
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has interfered in the management of pub- | must repeat what he had said before, ‘ if 


lic works, and especially of “the Caledonian 
Canal.” Now to that he would reply, 
that if this money were intended for the 
permanent interest of Ireland, he for one 
should not oppose the grant; but that 


was just the whole question in dispute. 


Beforewe grant this sum to the formation of 


railroads in Ireland, let us, in the case of 
the Caledonian canal and in that of the 
Rideau canal, call for an account of 

net profits which have been derived from 
those undertakings. The Caledonian canal 
had been put by the noble Lord in th 
very front of his battle, and if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were goings 
prove, that either that canal or the Rideau 
canal was a profitable speculation—[Tix 
Chancellor of the Ex hequer : [| have no 
such intention.] Well, then, cadit qua 

If these i were likely to turn out 
profitable speculations, why not leave them 
to the spontaneous exertions of the land- 
owners and capitalists of Ireland ? If they 
were likely to turn out unprofitable specu- 
lations, let them consider the unfair- 
ness of what they were about todo. Let 
them consider the injury and the injustice 
which they were about to inflict upon the 


capital already invested in Ireland upon | 


the improvement of its internal commun 
cations, by those who had trusted to then 


own energies, and who had never dreamt 


that they would have to enter into compe- | 


tition with the power and the resources 

the State. He had thought it his duty 

make these observations. It might b 
unpopular to resist this resolution; fo 
that he cared not, so long as he was _per- 
forming his duty. If they couid convince 
him that this measure would be for th 
permanent improvement of [reland, h 
would, at once, withdraw his opposi- 
tion to it; but, if the employment which 
it was to give to the people of Ireland was 
only to be temporary, and was merely 
meant as an adjunct to aid the operation 
of the new system of Poor-laws recently 
introduced into that country, then he was 
convinced, that even if it did not work 
immediate harm, it would not work any 
permanent good. The employment, which 
arose from the natural course of events 


and from the Spontaneous application of 
] 


capital would confer more permanent ad- | 
i respect for the right hon. Baronet’s high 


vantage upon Ireland th an the applica on 
of countless millions, which would ier 
give employment for a time to the peopl 

of Ireland. But this was not all. He 


VOL, XLV. {24} 


you once commence this system, you can- 
] 


not confine yourselves to making only one 


line of railroad.” Let ¢ Hlouse, there- 
fore, look cautiously f it. When it 
id sanctioned the formation of one line 
would be difficult to discriminate be- 

t 1 the various plans for the formation 
f other lines, which the future would soon 
bring before it Why should it be called 
uy to form noth on than the frreat 
of communication ¢ I'he very first 

} 1 th Hlouse took in this direc. 

tion w ad involve if in this « nsequence 
that it must pia ill the railwavs here- 

to be made in Ireland in the hands 

of 1] CGoverninent, in justice to the parties 
ected by their first measur (1 these 

} viewing tl consey nces—the 
ingerous sequences, as he thoucht— 

h might result from this their first 
step—believing, as he did, that if peace 
I t juill y and < Sat from politi- 
il agitation could or be introduced 
Ireland, there would be an applica. 
tion of ¢ ap vital to its internal 1 improvement 


from its own resources, as there had been 
1} I) } . . . } r . rf 
n Eneland—foreseeinge that a grant of 
public money could not be limited and re- 


stricted to any single railroad -doubting 


policy of depart- 
x from t print le of not per- 
mit the Gove nt to interpos¢ h 
Capital in s] ulations which ought to be 
1 on by private individuals or public 
s—he could not refrain from ex- 

p sing thus ¢ nly h s doubts whether 
{ sul ol ' L rd, h uch it 
imichtl popular now, would, when judged 
fr ten years hence, be considered as one 
lated to promote t] terests of that 
ubtry, fol tl prosperity f which h 

| fessed tl d pest anxiety, 1 for the 
leht Of Which it was spe lly int nded 
The C/ lo the Ikxchequer said 
that he wouldtrouble the House with only a 
few observations on the preset casion, as 
the resoluti the before the Committee 
was one on which a bill was to be founded, 
nd when that bill was 1, ther 
would be several opportunities for future 
discussion. He could not, however, allow 
the present occasion to pass without assur- 
n¢ the right hon. Meml for Tamworth 
—and he said it with the most sincere 


| tounded him mor 


1 character—that he had never in 
] ~ on ] } ] ee ¢ 
his whole life heard a speech which as 


than the speech which 
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the right hon. Baronet had just delivered, 
coming as it did from an individual who 
had been sv long concerned in the admin- 
istration of Ireland, and who was therefore 
bound to know the principles on which his 
own Government and the Governments 
which were its predecessors, had proceeded. 
He prayed the Committee to recollect that 
the observations of the right hon. Baronet 
were not applied as against any particular 
system of forming roads, railways, or ca 
nals as lines of internal communie:xtion in 
Ireland, but that he had objected to 
the main principle now at issue—namely, 
whether it were just, wise, 
dient for the public, either by grant of 
money, or by vote of credit to interfi 
private capital for the promotion of public 
works in Ireland. Firsi, he would grapple 
with the general statement of the right 


and expe- 


‘re with 


hon. Baronet, and then he would say afew 
words on the question, as it affected this 
particular recommendation of the 
Report. If there were one principle on 
which more than another every successive 
Government, since the first enactment 
of the union with Great Britain had 
relied for the improvement of Ireland, 
it was the application of the capital and 
credit of the former country to local works 
in the latter. The statutes, which had been 
administered by the right hon. Baronet 
himself during his residence in Ireland, 


as well as those which originated with the 


railroad 


late Lord Oriel, when Mr. Foster, the! 


{COMMONS} 


statutes which were subsequently much | 


extended by his right hon. Friend, the 
} 


Member for the University of Cambridge, | 
when Secretary for Ireland—all went upon | 

° * 7. . ey e | 
the assumption of the principle that it was | 


just, wise, and expedient, on a case being 


made out of general usefulness, that the | 
sapital of England could be legitimately | 
laid out for the promotion of public works | 


in Ireland. He therefore felt 
justified in asserting, that for the last 
thirty-eight years the principle of applying 
the capital of Great Britainin aid of loealim 

provements in the internal communications 
of Ireland had been continually actedon ; and 
that so far from its being a principle which 
was now for the first time brought into 
operation, as might be inferred from the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, it was a 


z 


principle which had been long tried and ap- 


himself 





proved and adypted without complaint. | 


Without complaint did he say ? 
be under rating his case strangely if he so re- 
stricted bis assertion. The reports of various 
committees, year aft: 


‘yy vear—niumerous Aets | 


He should | 
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of Parliament—nay, the public at large had 
recognized that principle as the source of 
great improvement and advantage to Ire- 
land. To show that it must have so 
operated, he would take the very case on 


(Ireland ). 


which the right hon. Baronet relied so 
strongly. He rejoiced, whenever he 
heard the name and_= success of Mr. 
Bianconi mentioned ; but where, be must 
ask, would Mr. Bianconi have been had 
it not been for the application of the 


capital of England to the improvement of 
the roads of Ireland. ‘There was not a 
single road on which acar of Mr. Bianconi’s 
now ran that had net been improved by 
the application of the very principl 

fi A ‘ 
Baronet was that 
evening protesting. For proofs of that 
secnrt; ot fy Lev warn eadad he rould 
assertion, 1 they were needed, he would 
refer to the reports made to the admninis- 
tration of his rieht hon. Friend, 
ber for the U { 

7 


¢ against 


which the rieht hon. 


ry 1 
ig the Mem- 





uiversity of Cambridge, and 
more especially to the reports of Mr. Nimmo, 
theciv ilenging er, andtothoseof Mr. Griffith 
Mhose reports set forth in almost every 
line they contained, that there would have 
been no adequate developement of the in 
ternal re Ireland, had it not 
been for the application of that principle 
which the right hon. Baronet now 

nounced, The right hon. Baronet seemed 
to think, that he intended or was called 
upon to defend the Caledonian canal and 
the Rideau canal as profitable speculations. 
He had no intention to do any such thing. 
He left it to the Members of the different 
governments who had patronised those works 
to defend both the one and the other, and 
had no intention to assist them in that 
difficult task. One of them was under- 
taken before he had the honour of a seat in 
Parliament, and the 
against which he had protested along with 
his noble Friend (Lerd Stanley) on the 
opposite Benches, not only on aceount of th 
work itself, but also on account of the mode 
in which it had commenced and was carried 
on. He should therefore abstain from de- 
fending either of them, and would confine 
himself to the general question befere thx 
Committee. With respect to the propost- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet, that the 
State ought not to interfere with either its 
capital or its credit in undertakings which 
partook of the nature of private specula- 
tions, he must say, that asa general princi- 
ple he concurred in it. Nevertheless, that 
general principle was limited by on 
great and important Thos 
who defended the expediency of the i- 


sOUTCES of 


de 


other was a work 


exception. 
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terposition of the State in such transactions 

were bound to prove the clear usefulness of 

the work, not to a detached portion, but t 

the generality of her Majesty's subjects. 

Sut even that proof if given, was not 

enough by itself. He admitted, that 
i 


if the general principle were only thus 
aks: ee ee 

limited, and if it might be aj 
further restriction, the capital of the Stat 
might be brought into competition perpe 


eas 
ypplied, without 


tually with private capital Yi nust 
therefore prove, not only the clea ! 


usefulness of the work, but also that 
work itself could not be successfully « 
ried on without the interposition of t] 
State. Nor was t 
of the State must be limited 
strict a boundary as not to beyond 
the exact point necessary tO accom) lish its 
object. Supposing, that it were conced 
that any work was one of ( 
fulness, and that it could not be carried o1 
by private speculation, then, according to the 
last of his three rules, the interposition of 
the State must be reduced to its ? myn 
when made in the shape of a loan « 
public money, as it had often been made by 
the right hon. Baronet himself. Why, 
even such loans were an interposition wit 
private capital; yet such loans had been 
frequent ; and a Joan was all tha 
ty’s Government proposed in this case. Even 
in England money had been lent to rail- 
road companies on the security of their 
works. In Ireland it was now proposed to be 








lent on much better security. For his own 


part he would much rather have a mort- 


gage on the county rates of eight or ten 
English counties, if he could obtain it, thar 


on the bonds or works of any railroad coy 
pany whatever. Now, let the Committee con- 


sider what he had alrea ly prove 1 Not only 
had he shown, that the application of 


1} 
i 
capital of Great Britain had been useful to 


ireland in making public roads, but he had 
also shown, that even in England publi 


- i 
money, through the medium of Exche- 
quer bills, had been furnished to carry 


1; “7 } 1 


public works, including railroads here 
He saw no distinction between the ca 

of advancing money to make railroads in 
England, and that of advancing money 

make railroads in Ireland, except that in 
the former case the advance of money was 
secured on their works and their privat 
Acts of Parliament, and that in the latter 
it was proposed to be secured by a gene- 
ral statute on the rates of the counti 

through which the railroad passed. Tle 
now came to the question of the rail 


importance to this measure, if it wer > only 
to provide employment for th people of 
Ireland during the period of the ex- 
tion of t! works th ne the intro- 
duction of the 1 stem of Poor-law 
into that country H ! ved, that 
7 c ? 
mere mporary employment of ch a 
ex3 ] | pre i ctl mor 
eood in all other count al ell 
Lr nd [i lieved, tl t the tempo- 
I \V ] tl 
( n scotiand 
| { t country. 
I] ) | | rather 
) yf Trish 
1 ) ( \ f il Nile 
‘ if th 
yn the work 
self } ht ev ] en injurious 
than if it | n given 
v y gave em- 
' ir t time of its formation, 
t als 1 to tl of new 
ranches of industry after ompleted, 
hing 1 be more | beneficial. 
N he rht pea { Horsham 
ise. to W t eight } l t had 
ulve rt 1, t shi w ft ly S wl ich 
rom 0} ry, as it was pro- 
yosed in tl instance, vreat lines of com- 
munication, facilitating the export of pro- 
dt and th nport of manufactures, and 
iecelerating the imtercour tween dis- 
tant places Phe excell roads made in 
the vicinity of Horsham had not only given 
temporary employment t t] inhabitants 
of that district, but had also been pro- 
| ctl of } I nt benefit DY ti ren ral 
traf - ee tae 
i] i nces \ eerue upon 
the railroad n nro} l. | ynpealed 
t 1 that | t every Gen 
1 wi ‘ juaint t ie im- 
nt of [re 1 dm e last ten 
rs. He asl t] ther in 
1 of th 1 \ ; Visi d, 
i 8] ) a9} \ \ \ re could 
taken place within our times had it 
not been for tl veneral improvement 
whieh had taken place in its road commu- 
nieation ? He asked them, neat, whether 
t] believed, that that general improve- 
in its road commu tion wld have 
I} fi t Wil t tl I 0 iti in ot 
the State He knew what their answer 
must be to such questions ; and he there- 
fo. led upon them to profit by their 
perience of the past, and to apply it 
to f new undertakings. When tl 
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f. He should attach but little 
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Mail-road Acts were passed, the inter- 
position of the State was not limited to 
an advance of meney, but power was also 
given to the Government to undertake 
certain public works at the expense of 
the State. Now, he called upon hon. 
Members to compare the result of those 
works as completed by the State with what 
it would have been had they been com- 
pleted by private individuals. If they had 
been left to the management of the grand 
juries of Ireland and to the country gen- 
tlemen to whom the right hon. Baronet 
had appealed, he would undertake to say, 
that the country would not have had the 
benefit of one-tenth part of the money which 
had been expended upon them. What had 
been the advantages derived under those 
acts to the country? First, it had secured 
the employment of the public money ac- 
cording to a scientific survey of all the roads. 
Next, when the roads were placed under 
the superintendence of the Government 
engineers, they had seen the work executed 
instead of seeing the money jobbed away. 
He was now referring particularly to the 
works executed in the south of Ireland at 
the public expense. He might also refer 
to what were generally called the Anglesea 
roads, and the works executed in the south 
of Ireland by Mr. Griffiths. Let any Gen- 
tleman compare the improvements which 
had been accomplished by them, and the 
economy which had attended the comple- 
tion of them with the public works under- 
taken there by private individuals, and he 
would see immediately the benefit derived 
from the interposition of the Government. 
He would next call the attention of the 
Committee to the amount of the interposi- 
tion of the State required by this resolution. 


Railways 


It might be assumed from the statements of 


the right hon. Baronet, that he would not 


object to the measure on the ground of 


economy if he could be convinced of its 
general usefulness to the country ; and yet 
though he did not expressly say so, it 
might be inferred from his reasoning, that 
the largeness of the grant of public money 
now proposed for this railroad was_ his 
ground for opposing it. Now, all that his 
noble Friend asked for at present was a 
loan upon unquestionable security, being a 
primary charge on the profits of the princi- 
pal and the interest upon the money to 
be advanced on the works themselves; and 
if those profits were insufficient, secured 
upon the county rate. The only interposi- 
tion of the State required was, that the 
State would advance its credit, and that 
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{ 
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the State should direct the superintend- 
ance of the works. All the pub- 
lic works carried on under the adminis- 
tration of the right hon. Baronet in Ireland 
were carried on in this manner by Govern- 
ment engineers, acting under the authority 
of Government. He could understand the 
right hon. Baronet’s saying to the peo- 
pie of Galway, or any other place in Ire- 
land, when a work of comparative insig- 
nificance, not costing more than 2,0002., or 
5,000/., was to be completed, that he would 
leave it to their own capital and energy to 
complete it; but he could not understand 
the same language when the argument 
was to be applied to a public work which 
was to cost as many millions as the other 
cost thousands, and in which not only the 
capital, but also the amount of skill and 
scientific acquirement requisite to insure 
its success were of necessity so infinitely 
larger. He was rejoiced that no one 
had ventured to speak slightingly of the 
report, or to undervalue its recommend- 
ations. ‘The commissioners were men of 
high character and talent. The engin- 
eers were selected fairly and impartially, 
and he had never heard it questioned 
in any quarter, that they were men of 
the highest eminence in their profession. 
Their opinion was, that the maximum of 
profit was 43 percent. Did the right hon. 
Baronet suppose, that capital was to be at- 
tracted for the formation of a railway under 
any circumstances where the profits were 
not expected to exceed that amount? The 
right hon. Baronet must know well, that if 
the State did not undertake the work, with 
only such a probable profit, individuals 
would not. The question was not so much 
whether they would sanction the propo- 
sition of his noble Friend, as whether they 
would say, that there should be no railroads 
in Ireland, ‘That was the practical result 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s principles. 
He wished the right hon. Baronet had to 
answer the general objections he had raised. 
If such objections had been brought against 
the right hon. Baronet for having, when a 
Secretary for Ireland, applied the resources 
of the State to the promotion of public 
works in Ireland, thus giving the weight 
of his authority to a system he found in 
practice—if anybody had then talked to him 
of the employment of private capital, had 
represented the absurdity of the interposi- 
tion of the State, and the destruction of 
Mr. Bianconi’s establishment, by the con- 
struction of mail coach roads—how powerful 
would have been the right hon, Baronet’s 
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remonstrances — how indignant his refuta- | hi id no right to it. The parties went to 


tion! The right hon. Baronet would have | 
said, ‘‘ my system tends to promote these 
improvements and not to discourage them. 

He could by possibility imagine, that Gentle- 
men might say, that the public money would 
be better employed in improving the old 
communications of the country, than in 
making railroads, but to say, that you 
were doder no possible circumstances — for 
that was what the right hon. Baronet’s argu- 
ment amounted to—to advance the credit of 
the State for the promotion of public wor ks, 


was contradicted by the whole experienc 
of the last 38 years, and by the practice of 


the right hon. Gentleman himeclf. 

Mr. O'Connell thought there was one 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
which had not been answered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer —that which 
related to the limited nature of this grant. 
The right hon. Baronet had very distinctly 


shown that they could not avoid taking 


under their protection all the railways, if 
they agreed to this grant. That was 
exactly his objection. He thoucht it un- 
fair to the rest of Ireland, that one parti- 
cular line should be adopted, « 
they were not asking a shilling of the 
public money. It had been a very com- 
mon practice to vote absolute grants for 
the formation of public works; half the 
expense ofa road had often been det: Lye d 


Spt cially as 


| The real question now 


law; the case came before him and he 
told Mr. Bianconi, that it was quite true, 
if he were a Protestant he might have 
some chance, but he wasa foreigner, and 
a Roman 
alien. He advised Mr. Bianconi to apply 
to Government. saying, that th y would 
rive him letters of denization, that he was 
1 useful fellow, and would certainly get 


Catholic, and, therefore, an 


them. Mr. Bianconi did ipply to Go- 
vernment, but did not get them, The 
rioht hon. Member for the University of 


Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) was then Irish 
Secretary, and would not entertain the 
application. Mr. Biancont applied no 
less than three times, but he did not suc- 
ceed in settin etters of de nization, till 


Lord Gre y's aoe rnment came into office. 


There was encouragement 
ment! After the right hon. Gentleman’s 
ulogium on Mr. dustry, the 

spoke volumes, by wavy of contrast. 


improve- 
; 
Bianconi’s 
before the House, 


was, whether they were to have railroads 
Ireland at all or not. The right hon. 


| Baronet suggested, that there was intelli- 


by the public; but here no grant at all | 


was asked, nothing was sought but the 
security of the public er dit for raising the 


money. ‘The fee simple of every county 


in Ireland was mortgaged for its repay- | 


ment. The right hon. Gentleman (Nir 
Robert Peel) said, that what Ireland 
wanted in order to have these railroads 
made was tranquillity, and what was the 


instance he had adduced to prove the | 


nee, ingenuity, activity, and patriotism 
enough in Ireland to make railroads 
without the assistance of Government. 
There was all this, but ther ip] pened to 
be wanting one essential ingre di nt to the 
construction of a railroad, which tl rht 
B et had not enumerated, n gt 


hon, Baro 
money, and there was none Ireland, to 


make those railroads. They had made, 
ind were to make, about 100 in England, 
ind how many were there in Ireland? 
{ Only one; and what wasits length ? Seven 


| they hae been making 


| 
| 





success that might attend the efforts of | 


private speculation. That of Mr. Bian- 
coni, who had laid out his capital in Tip- 
perary, which was said to be the worst and 
most disturbed part of Ireland. Certainly 
Mr. Bianconi deserved great credit, and 
ought to have had the protection of Govern- 
ment. Now, he would tell them how Mr. 


Bianconi had been protected by the Go- | 
vernment to which the right hon. Baronet | 


belonged. That Gentleman was strug- 
gling into the world, taking stations 
for stables for his horses, when one of the 
men he employed quarrelled with him, 
and he refused to give up a particular 
Station, telling him he was an alien, and 


1] 


: 
i} had been advanced by Gove 





miles. During the eight years in which 
railroads in Eng- 
land, laying out millions on millions, ire- 
land had been able to make but one, 
{nd how was that « ompl ted ? 80,0002. 


\ rnment, or it 
would not have been completed at all. 
He knew, that others were going on the 
north; and of one of them, the Armach 
railroad, he could speak from his own 
knowledge. ‘That company had applied 
to Government for a loan of 20,000/., and 


or Private mo- 
ney had not been able to make 
railroad in Ireland. It was but the other 
day, that one of the subscribers to the 
Armagh railroad complained, a public 
meeting, that Government had promised 
them a loan of 21,000/., and fot granted 
it. It was quite clear, then, that it was 


had not been able to get it. 


a single 
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not private speculationthat was to make 
these railroads. Sums had beenadvanced 
in aid of railroads in England as well as 
Ireland; but was it fair to make roads 
with the public money, of which all the 
profits were to go to individuals? If such 
a speculation in this country succeeded, 
private persons would reap all the benefit. 
Government money was lent, that private 
individuals might make large gains. But 
here it was proposed to lend money to the 
Irish public, not to individuals. Public, not 


Ratlways 


private, interests, would in this case be be- | 


nefitted by the increased facilities of com- 
munication that were proposed, and the 
roads wouldbe public property. Experience 
had shown, that they had not capital in 
[reland sufficient, and could not get it; 
but if they had been unable to procure it 
hitherto, when great expectations had 
been held out to capitalists, what prospect 
of success had they now, when experienced 
commissioners had reported, that four and 
a half per cent., was the highest rate of 
profit, that could be raised on these roads 
in Ireland? Was there a single capitalist 
who would risk his capital with the chance 


of a total loss and no greater profit 
than this? Would any one go to the 
Stock exchange, taking the report of 


the commissioncrs in his hand, and accost- 
ing some wealthy capitalist, say he could 
show from this document, that if he ad- 
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but another step was made-—railways 
were invented, and they ceased to be the 
King’s highways, and public property. 
They were locked in the bonds of private 
monopoly ; and now, day by day, the 
charges were increased, more impediments 
were thrown in the way of travellers, and 
regulations were passed, compelling per- 
sons who wished to have their private car- 
riages transported by railroad, to sign an 
‘igreement undertaking, that if the car- 
riage were injured accidentally the com- 
pany should not pay for it; if it were 
injured by the misconduct of their own 
pay for it. 


servants, they should not 
a power was given to monopolists 


| hus 
against the public. Jt might have been 
too bold a measure for any Minister to pro- 
pose to Parliament to lay out 10,000,0007,, 
in’ the speculation of constructing a rail- 
way from London to Liverpool; but if 
any Minister had liad the courage to do 


so, would not the public now be immensely 
advantaged? Moderate tolls would in 
that case now be Jevied instead of exorbi- 
tant fares, infinitely more exact care 


would be taken by public servants liable 


| to punishment ifthey neglected their duty 


vanced his capital for the construction of | 


an Irish railroad, he might, possibly, get a 
return of four and a half per cent., some 
years hence. Why, the proposal would 
be met with ridicule, the person would be 
laughed out of the Stock exchange. 
looked on the report as conclusive against 
the scheme of constructing railroads in 
Ireland from private sources. If Govern- 
ment did not take up the subject Ireland 
would be left with no railroads at all. He 
was very far from admitting, that they had 
acted wisely in England in giving to pri- 
vate individuals a monopoly of these great 
highways. If there were one principle in 
law better established than another, it was 
that every possible accommodation should 
be given to passengers on the King’s high 
road—that itshould be freeto all. When 
the road from Horsham to London was 
first cut, it was the King’s highway, open 
to all; when it was laid with gravel, at 
the first stage of improvement, it was still 
the King’s highway; when, in the further 
progress of improvements, it was Mac- 


adamized, still it was the King’s highway ; 


' this course with safety 


He | 


{ a 
of the 


burdens. 





and the railroads would be the King’s 
highways, as Other 
voveruments were taking this view of the 
question, There was not a freer consti- 
tution in existence than that of Belgium; 
the government of that country had taken 
y and success, and 
was lowering the tolls. But they should 
take alesson from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Whohad made the great eanal 
from the Atlantic to the northern lakes ? 
The government of the State of New York. 
VYho were making railroads in every State 

Union? The States themselves. 
The government of the States. The plan 
there adopted instead of being a detriment 
to the country, had lessened the public 
It might happen, that there 
would be a surplus, and, of course, that 
surplus would belong to the country. 
Whether railroads succeed or fail, in Ire- 
land, there could not by any possibility, 
be a loss to the English people by ad- 
vancing the money. A great deal of 
what had been said by the right hon. 
}aronet, was based upon the speculation, 
that there must be a loss, but it was most 
fallacious. He could assure the House, 
that if they did not allow the resolution to 
ass, there would be no railway in Ireland, 
A public highway, asa railway was, ought 


other roads were. 
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not to be a private speculation. A_ rail 
way had no reference to a cotton factory, 
or any other private speculation. Itwasa 
public highway, and, therefore, ought to 
be under the control of the Government. 
He was not then begging for Ireland, fo: 
lreland oflere d compl te and ample seculr- 
ity for all the money she asked for. S| 

offered the security of all the county rates 
inthe district through which the railway 
passecl, “We only want,” said the hon 
and learned Gentleman, ‘‘ we only want 
the use of your credit, as yor 
taken very good care, that we shall hav 
none of our own. Surely, when t 


picture, painted so truly, by the nobl 


Lord is new before you, | may « 
upon you for some sympathising feeling 
for Ireland before you vote against suc! 
resolution. He trusted, that the 
tion would receiy the sanction of tl 
Honse. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde, though he fully 
agreed with all that had been sa Ss 'O 
the tmteerity of the comm 
there was one Pp int in their report w 
he viewed with suspicion, and that wa 
estimate of 10,000/. a mile as an estirmat 
of the whole of Ireland—an estimate much 
smaller than any that had yet been mad 
in England. It was quite true, that labour 
was much cheaper in Ireland than 
England; but he had attended most par- 
ticularly to the statements made by the 
noble Lord, and so faras he recollect 


the only ratlway completed in lreland— 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway—had 


cost no less asum than 41,8007. With 
that precedent before him, he could not 
believe, that railways could | 
in Ireland for the small sum of 10,000/. a 
mile. When it was calculated that fonr 

and-a-half per cent. was to be obtained 
upon what he consid | 
estimate, he ecculd not agree in the vote 
then under the consideration of the com- 
mittee. If the House was prepared to pass 
the vote, he, for one was not prepared t 

agree to it. 

Mr. Lynch begg 
tleman who had last spoken right. Th 
expenses of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway were no doubt ereat, but that 

| 


f 


was because the land required for the un- 
dertaking being in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, was of course much dearer 
than that required for a railway in the 
country. For such an undertaking as the 
One then under consideration, it must be 
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remembered, that labour in Ireland was 
age : 

much cheaper, and that the land required 

was much lower in price than any that 


was required for a similar undertaking in 
f 
\ 


Enelan * The hon. Gentleman had said, 


that bv-and-by t re would bean ipplica- 
tion from the counties of Ireland for relief, 
but he would tell him, that Ireland had 
often borrowed money from England, and 


never yet asked to have it converted 
itoa cift. Hehad the evidence of Sir 


on before 1 committee cf 


hI , that nelind never lost a 
farthing by lvaneces she had made to 
lreland fy rvreed with the noble Lord 
Vornet] that the commissioners had 
clea with st t I} rrity, but he consi- 
a t that they had not acted iccording 


to her Moajesty’s commission, far. thes 
ht to LN rey ted ) raliways 


t I ! fi i I. | vas his intention 

to \y for t present 1 ire, even 

it did not ex rt of the 

( ltirv I nt Tf the 

¢ Csi ib 

A y I —" st could 
Hon col I 

r assistance. Hfe understood from 

! Lord, that individual enterprise 

is not to stopped by this vote, but 

suppos that individuals wer willing to 


, ' . } 
2 a Drancn fo joIn the ma n line, would 
y D¢ wed to pal pate m any 


profits of the grand junction? He 


is glad to | Yr, that t Government 


m Du ; b ; to all the 
larg t 1 the ma } i vents 
oht t s fia 5 ¢ K 
Mr. O'! As the ¢ lor of the 
Exchequei 1 tl on. and learned 
Viember for Dublin had so well answered 
| 3 1 to tl te by the 
t | t (Sir Robert Peel), it 
was un ecessary ior ini to travel over the 
san i 1 


und, i) pur ion is, whether 


ilwav enterprise shoule yuraged In 
Ireland, but before he proceeded to that 
ut of the case, he begged to set the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer right 
| 
upon one point. He was prepared to deny, 
' 


that all local improvements were assisted 


1 } . ° 
by Government aids—concurring in the 
* i 4 ae is es 

vote as he did, he must express his sor- 


yw that it was not made universal. He 
» & { the re wou d be a 
nuch creater difficulty on the part of the 


Government in undertaking a general 


lid not believe 
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railway system for the whole of Ireland, 
than for one great line. ‘The proposition 
of the noble Lord involved an important 
principle—namely, whether or not Go- 
vernment were a proper authority to un- 
dertake the construction of a railway in- 
stead of private individuals, and that being 
decided by the noble Lord in the aftirma- 
tive, if the Government could undertake a 
line for the north, he did not see why it 
should not for the south and western dis- 
tricts. He had a great respect for the ac- 
quirements, zeal, and talents of the rail- 
way commissioners, but he could not 
account for the omission of the western 
provinces in their report; for he thought, 
that a line passing through Athlone into 
the west of Ireland, would produce a large 
remuneration, when compared with the 
lines projected towards Enniskillen and 
Cork. He trusted, that the railway com- 
missioners would give the natural finish to 
their able report, by furnishing the Go- 


Railways 


vernment and the public with surveys of 


lines for the western districts. It had 
been already shown, that railways had 
caused an increase of travelling four-fold 
and tenfold on the Continent and in this 
country. He did not see why they might 
not assume an equal increase of traftic for 
the lines in Ireland. He felt it his duty 
to return thanks to the Government for 
their scheme, and his advice to his con- 
stituents, who were directly concerned in 
this measure would be, to accept the ac- 
commodation on the terms proposed. 

Mr. H. Grattan also supported the 


measure, on the ground amongst many | 


others, of the Government being better 
able, in Ireland especially, than private 


companies to meet the vast preliminary | 
| had not given to the Committee a clear 
indication of the course he 


expenses of railways. The expense in one 
case had been as great as 18,000,0002., 


for the mere purchase of the land neces- | 


sary to make the railroad. He would 


say, that the people of Ireland were enti- 


tled to this measure, for English capital | 
| and 


was expended for Ireland, and Irish capital 
was expended for England. Why should 
not Government aid public works in Ire- 
land as well as it had assisted the Rideau 
and the Caledonian canals? But Ireland 
had always been disregarded when she came 
forward for aid from England in such na- 
tional works. When the late Mr, Leader 
applied for a grant for the improvement 
of a great district in Kilkenny, the answer 
he gct was, ‘‘ Ireland wants nothing but 
peace and tranquillity.” This was the 
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answer we had heard for the last eleven 
years, and which had been given uponany 
application for 100 years before. Now, in 
his neighbourhood there was a manufac- 
tory of his own, and there was peace and 
tranquillity, and the best opportunity of 
investing money ; but English capitalists 
preferred investing their money here. The 
fact was, this country bad always been 
taking capital out of Ireland. There were 
quit rents amounting to 70,000/. a-year, 
and the Fitzwilliam, Devonshire, and other 
estates, supplied to absentees 300,000. 
He could prove the amount to be much 
greater. Indeed, he had heard from good 
authority, the absentees drain from Ire- 
land estimated at 3,000,0002. Then he 
would say as an Irishman, ‘ Give us back 
some of this. We want the railway grants 
not as a gift, but asa loan.” The right 
hon. Gentleman protested against Irish 
jobbing. But did he not himself, when 
Secretary for Ireland, pay 13,000. to 
Lord Trelawney? Let this country now 
pour its capital into the sister coun- 
try. Let them encourage and develope its 
fertile resources,and Ireland would become 
the unfailing granary of England, as Sicily 
was once ol Rome. He hailed the present 
measure as one of great utility to the 
people of Ireland, and he begged to return 
his sincere thanks to the noble Lord for 
having brought it forward. The English 
capitalists would lose nothing by it, and 


| it was calculated to do great good to Ire- 


land. The noble Lord had alluded to the 
tranquillity of Ireland. He trusted that 
the present measure was one of the first 
steps to the permanent attainment of that 


| desirable object. 


Mr. Lucas said, that the noble Lord 


intended to 
pursue as to the northern and western parts 
of Ireland. The noble Lord had men- 
tioned incidentally that there were two 
Acts in existence for lines between Dublin 
Belfast. He wished to know what 
course the noble Lord intended to take in 
case private individuals proposed to make 
those two lines into one, from Dublin to 
Belfast, because then it would not be a 
commissioners’ line. He wished also to 
know what course the noble Lord intended 
to pursue with respect to the west of Ire- 
land. He knew that the noble Lord did 
not propose to lay out any money in the 
west of Ireland, but would he forward or 
oppose those who were inclined to lay out 
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well known that there were many rich in- 
dividuals who were ready to advance their 
money to proceed with the despised line. 
He thought it was necessary that the 
noble Lord should give the House some 
indication of what he proposed to do. 
Belgium and France were in advance of 
England in the construction and manage- 
ment of railways; in those countries the! 

was no danger of the public being 
sacrificed to the interests of the railway 
companies, because he believed that in 
every scheme for the construction of rail- 
roads assented to by the Government of 
those countries, there was always a proviso 
with respect to the maximum of fares. He 
considered that it would be highly advan- 
tageous if some such provision were 
introduced into the Railway Acts in this 
country. He trusted the noble Lord 
would inform the House what he intended 
to do with regard to the western line and 
to the northern line, for which Acts had 
been obtained. 

Mr. Wyse could not understand why the 
branch line that was to go to Clonmel 
should stop there. He could not see why it 
should not go to Waterford. Perhaps the 
noble Lord when he again addressed the 
House would state upon what ground it 
had stopped there. 

Mr. W. Roche said, that elaborate ly 
argued as the question was, he did not 
mean to protract the debate beyond a 
few minutes, but he could not refrain from 
expressing his apprehension that unless 
the initiative in this measure be taken 
up by Government, and under all the ad- 
vantages of intelligence, influence, system, 
and resources, which they can bring to 
bear on the prosecution of these under- 
takings, every thing will be confusion waste 
of time, of money, and ultimate failure of 
arriving at any truly national or judicious 
plan. If it be left to private speculation, 
In so poor and inexperienced a country 
as Ireland, years may elapse before she 
reaps any solid benefit, and then probably 
not till after great waste of time and 
money in correcting errors and defects, 
and the mischiefs of consulting personal 
rather than the general interests. Even in 
Tich intelligent England it was admitted 
that serious disadvantages had ensued, 
and would ensue from “joint stocks,” or 
“company” monopolies in the railways of 
this country, as well as an immense waste of 
expenditure. A good deal had been said | 
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their money in the west? It was perfectly | 
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on the score of peace and tranquillity in 
Ireland, but what could more conduce to 
those desirable results, than quickness of 
intercourse and frequency of communica- 
tion, as well as the employment, the indus- 
try and prosperity which facility of inter- 
course always and rapidly produce, nor 
could any country testify to this more 
conspicuously than Ireland, where every 
new road and improvement have produced, 
to use an expressive word of the noble 
Mover of this measure, marvellously happy 
results. He thought Belgium quite a case 
in point as regards the economy, rapidity, 
and judgement, with which these under- 
takings can be effected, when conducted 
by the ruling power and solely for the 
public interests. And sure he was, that 
one ten years, or even five, after the ac- 
complishment of this improvement in Ire- 
land, will the advancement of that coun- 
try, physically, morally, and even fiscally, 
go near restoring to England herself in in- 
creased commerce, and to the imperial re- 
venue, in increased resources, any advan- 
tage thus conferred. Butwill not England, 
at once, participate in the utility of the line 
now prescribed, by rendering somuch safer, 
cheaper, and quicker, her immense inter- 
course with the whole western world, 
which besides the various other motives of 
preference to this line as a commencement, 
so strongly call for, and justify the choice. 
For the sake therefore, not only of Ireland 
but of Eng] nd, he hope d this proposition 
may experience the support it merited. 
Mr. Ashton Yates believed that the 
report of the Commissioners showed con- 
clusively that the people of Ireland would 
not advance in prosperity, and increase in 
wealth, unless the plan of the Government 
was adopted. He, therefore, should feel 
bound to supportit. He thought the Go. 
vernment were fully justified in bringing 
forward that plan, because it would not 
interfere with vested interests, either in 
canals or railroads. He did not think it 
possible that such a system of railroads as 
the welfare of Ireland required could be 
established by private exertions. It had 
been found that capital could not be raised 
even in England for the completion of most 
of the railroads now in course of formation 
in that country. Very few of them were 
likely to yield profits sufficient to tempt 
speculators. Large sums of money were 
transmitted to America for the construc- 
tion of railroads. Because six per cent. 
interest was given and a security of Go- 
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vernment pledge. He believed, that the 
object of railways, if attained at all in 
Ireland, must be effected by the aid of 
Government. He saw no greater reason 
why the Government of this country should 
not enter into such enterprises than the 
Governments of France, of Belgium, and 
of the United States. ‘The wretched con- 
dition of the peasantry in Ireland was most 
lamentable, yet their patience was beyond 
all praise, seeing that they were dying by 
hundreds, aye, almost by  thousan ds, 
through the cruelty of hard and unfeeling 
landlords. In Carlow alone three thousand 
men had been turned out without a bed 
on which to lay their heads, ‘The hon, 
and reverend Baptist Noel in the course of 
his travels through Ireland, had discovered 
that the miserable condition of the pea- 
santry was the cause of the outrages which 
were unhappily so common; and_ that 
honest Quaker, Mr. Binns—sent by Go- 
vernment—as an Assistant Commissioner 
on the Poor-law inquiry, summed up his 
report by saying that it was natural the 
peasantry should resent such cruel neg- 
lect. His opinion was, that unless you 

cave employment to these peasantry, they 
would remain in their unhappy cor di tion: 
and asa means of promoting thatdesirable 
object, he should support the bill recom- 
mended by the noble Lord. 


Mr. Hume wished to make a few obser- | 


vations on the motion before the House. 


He was satisfied that the observations jn 


made by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, in respect of what the 
Government would have to do if they now 
began the work proposed, were deserving 
of serious consideration. The House would 
recollect, that this was the first mee that 
it was about to undertake as a public work 
what had hitherto been considered asa 
commercial speculation. It behoved them, 
therefore to consider well to what extent 
the plan was to be carricd, and what 
means were to be applied to carrying it 
out. A suggestion had been made by an 
hon. Member on the second bench (Mr. 
Lucas) which he thought extremely well 
deserving of the attention of her Majesty’s 
Government. Coupled with the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Baronet, it 
appeared to him to hold out a prospect of 
having accomplished all that the Govern- 
ment meant to do, and at the same time 

of satis'ying the country. He was quite 
sure that the Government after begin- | < 
ning once could not stop short with 
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one line. They therefore should be 
prepared to do more. The people ex- 
pected more, especially after the survey 
of the whole country which had taken 
place. With respect to the plan before the 
House, the utmost opportunities should be 
given for receiving suggesti ons from dif- 
ferent parties, with a view of carrying it 

mpletely through. Je thoneht, that 
whilst railways were maki ing such progress 
In every part of the civilize d work d, Ireland 
could not be without them. It was impos- 
sible that Ireland could be left without the 
means of quick communication, when 
other countries were to so great an extent 
enjoy Ine’, or about to enjoy that advantage. 
The question, therefore, was, in his 
opinion, specially pressed on the Govern- 
ment. Government must take up the 
; subject, that Ireland might keep pace with 








this country, as well as with other coun- 
tries. But then came the question, how 


was this to be done? whether the people 


of Eneland, Scotland, and [rel ind, were 
to be called upon to undertake this work 
for the benefit of one part of the country, 
whilst Scotland would have equal claims. 
| He did not ‘Say this to discountenance the 
| proceedings which were necessary to be 
| taken, in ¢ sais to have railroads in Ireland. 
He said it in order that her Majesty’s 


Government should consider the means 
' 


they were to use before they began the 


| 
‘ 
| 
lwork. le thought he understood these 
jeans were to be a new advance of public 
| mone y. The credit of the Government 
i was to be used to make this advance, and 
/on the faith and streneth of the report of 
the commissioners, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expecte da return of four per cent. 
If that return were ceriain, or anything 
like certain, he did not believe that any 
man in the House would, for an instant, 
oppose the advance to Ireland, with a view 
of promoting such great good as might 
| be done to Ireland by the establishment 
of these roads. But the noble Lord must 
bear in mind, that before they commenced, 
it was better to calculate the cost of the 
whole, and the amount likely to be called 
for, before taking the present step. It 
would be highly unjust to look hastily at 
the map, and determine to carry a line to 
two or three places, and leave out other 
places equally important perhaps—at least 
equally important in the ernie of the 
parties living in the district. It, therefore, 
appeared to him abs ae necessary, 
Ibefore the measure was proceeded with, 
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to ascertain all the bearings of the plan to| be sound policy and wisdom to make the 
the satisfaction of the House. Allusion jattempt. But, in doing so, he thought 
has been made to Belgium. He happened | they would risk serious loss, and the stop- 
to be in Belgium in 1833, when the rail- | page of the work, if they did not take 
| 


way question was under consideration. It} under their view, and make up their minds 


became a matter of grave debate there,| as to the extent to which the Government 
whether the Government should undertake | ought to go. ‘fo stop at this single work 
the railways, or leave them to private spe- s out of 1 juestion. He did not 
culators, as they were left in England. He! believe that the measure could even go 


could tell the House what had decid rough t House with such a limitation, 
the course which the Government took.) | th . see the measure the 
There was no want of capital in Belgium | G ty sed Let them see the 
any more than in England. There we rity proposed to be given in case of 
all the re (uisite s for a successful specu ire Let n whether the parties 
lion, provided the COUNTRY Was in Sta he \ to | me sectirities, 
of peace and quietness, such as to sat vO ing so to bind themselves. He 


parties having capital, that they might} | rd from different quarters, that 
safely advance it. But there was an army id promised, name- 
on each frontier. It was impossible to) ly, y from the counties, the coun- 
say, that within three, six, or twelve, 1 wou t be will to give. He had 
months, war might not break out, and on tain statements emanating from 


that account 1t was deemed impos t | i t in reland, pr essing a 
obtain, by private specniation, capital t ; fairly to come forward and ad- 
enough to carry on the work. The Govern-| 5 nev t rds that object. And he 


ment, therefore, saw then in thi hoy that, considerine’ how it 
situation of being unable to undertake tl " » the general interests of 
work at gll, unless they undertook it ry, | what t advanta 
government speculation. It was, there! : parti listricts would derive 
adopted as a government speculation, | from ys, th would | readiness 
there being no private individuals to un-| to mak { Ist 1ccomplish- 
dertake the risk. He t oht ¢ was fF vork, If it was wisely under- 
something like the state of Ireland at the| taken yt ; \ cs had been 
present moment. fle wished t now, fore, vhich ( species of 
whether there was any want of capital it l Lal nent of the public 
that country? None at all, if it could t ney was pract , but conducted by a 
shown, that it might be ap | tmer 
security and safety. Av hon. Member had | ! 1 the 1 ( hich had hitherto 
stated, that cay tal was flowine to th i | ! mnlou Int wron 
United States very rapidly, He knew 1 - in such case, | believed it 
—many millions of the capital of this! pos hat there might | curity for 
country were going thither. He could not! tl roper ¢ f a work of so grext 
then state the precise amount that h ) ral import . ts portance was 
been applied to railways, and other im-| not ined to Irel , for England was 
provements, in the United States, but i it ted in t verity of Ireland. 
was considerable Within thre months | He did nk, then, vel man in Kng- 
Carolina had borrowed from half a million | land, considered the relative situation 
to a million of dollars, to make improve- | of the countries, would agree with him, 
ments in every district. In every state! thatt prosperity of Ireland would be an 
money had been borrowed from Eneland,| addition to English wealth, and would add 
and applied in a way similar to what was! to the security and power of En 
now proposed for the improvement of Ire- | and he believed, that they would | 
land. When every country was thus bene-| ing, by every means in their power, to for- 
fitting by the application of English capi-| ward the great measure now proposed, if 
tal, it did appear to him matter of serious| they were satisfied of the propriety of the 
consideration, whether if the credit of this | means bv which it was to be carried into 
country could be applied to promote the| effect. But, then, it was right that the 
same objects in Ireland—although in a} measure should be placed before the coun- 
way opposed to the rules which had been} try, and that the country should under- 
heretofore observed—whether it might not| stand the terms and conditions on which 
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British credit was to be pledged. He 
would tell them why. Because, in similar 
instances heretofore, faith was not kept 
with them. The Irish had not kept faith 
with them. Very true; it was the Church. 
There seemed some fatality attending the 
Church, that it was always connected with 
some mischief. When the million loan 
was advanced to the Irish Church, the 
amount was to have been repaid. But it 
was givenup. Why? Because they were 
told they could not have it back, and that 
they might just as well make a gift of it. 
After that advance had become a grant, it 
should not now be left open to hope that 
this might also be converted into a grant. 
He should like to see the system of rail- 
roads carried to the fullest extent in Ire- 
land; but, as Ireland was the principal 
gainer, Ireland should be the guarantee 
against loss. In sucha case, he should 
be very sorry to throw any difficulties in 
the way. He thought, that before pro- 
ceeding to take any steps, they should 
ascertain how far Ireland was satisfied 
with the limited extent to which they pro- 
posed to go, and also what amount would 
be required for the execution of the whole 
work. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet, that the Government must in 
their place become proprietors of the roads 
throughout all Ireland. He did not be- 
lieve it would be prudent to make any 
grant, unless they were prepared to go 
through with the whole. In conclusion, 
he would say, that he thought the question 
of immense importance to both countries, 
and he wished to know the full intentions 
of Government in regard to it. If wisely 
carried out, it might be productive of the 
greatest possible advantage to Ireland and 
to this country; and on that ground he 
would not let technical or trifling objec- 
tions stand in the way of giving it his 
support. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that during the 
speech of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
he found himself agreeing with every 
alternate sentence. He could not help 
thinking, that in one part of it he had 
spoken as the Member for Kilkenny, in 
another part with the natural and here- 
ditary caution of the Member for Mont- 
rose; and in another, as the late Member 
for Middlesex, with an eye to the interests 
of the people of England. Seeing the 


hon. Member for Dublin opposite, he 
would take the liberty of asking what 
security the people of England would 
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have on the adoption of the proposition 
before the House for the repayment of 
the grant which it involved, if the hon. 
and learned Member’s darling measure 
should be carried—the repeal of the 
union. He certainly did not believe that 
that question could be answered in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the English people. 

Mr. O’ Connell rose, and said: Sir, the 
hon. Baronet must be hard to satisfy, if I 
do not satisfy him. I solemnly pledge 
myself to introduce a clause into the Re- 
peal Bill—making it a debt on the Irish 
nation, and by pledging not only the coun- 
ties that will be pledged by this Act of 
Parliament, but the entire kingdom, to the 
repayment of that debt. And I beg to 
remind the hon. Baronet, that the Irish 
peoplehavenever yetbroken faith—butfaith 
has been often broken with them. Those 
whom the hon. Baronet represents, and to 
whom he is attached, have broken the 
most solemn treaties, entered into for a 
valuable consideration—have broken them, 
too, with a most indecent violation of faith. 
In none of the treaties that the Irish made 
with England, were they guilty of,a breach 
of faith. My hon. Friend, the Member 
for Kilkenny, indeed, has said, that they 
broke faith about the million—they did 
not. When that vote was before the 
House, I said, that not a farthing would 
ever be repaid. ‘The promise I now make 
[ shall perform with equal punctuality. 

Sir EF. Knatchbull said, it was quite 
true that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said, that of the million not a shilling 
would be repaid. He only feared a simi- 
lar result, if the present plan were adopted. 
If two millions and a-half were granted 
now, they could not calculate on an ex- 
penditure of less than eight millions ulti- 
mately; and for this the land was to be a 
security. When the land was called on 
to repay the advance, he did not believe 
that one farthing would be paid. He en- 
tirely concurred in the opinion, that it 
would be infinitely better to rely on the 
private exertions of individuals, than leave 
the plan in the hands of the Government. 
He had no hostility to Ireland. He would 
grant two millions ond two millions more, 
if peace and tranquillity could by such 
means be restored to that country. But 
as for the present measure, if it came to a 
division, he must vote against it. 

Mr. Slaney would support the grant. 
He had gone through the country through 
which it was proposed that these railroads 
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should pass, during the last summer, and but recollect that this vote was probably 


he wished that hon. Gentlemen opposite 


could have seen the misery existing among | 


the population of that part of the empire, | 


he did not think that there was anything 
in the south of Europe at all equal to the 
misery existing in that part of Ireland, 
and this was in the county of Tipperary 

a county not poor by nature but of exu 
berant fertility—where the soil was as 
luxuriant as that of any county in Eng- 
land—but where the people were in a 
state of absolute destitution from want of 
employment. He did not wish to treat 
the subject as a political question. The 
disturbed state of lreland was produced 
by agrarian distress; this agrarian distress 
was occasioned by the people being un- 
paid, and in many places out of employ- 
ment, and out of this origimated agrarian 
disturbances. If employment could be 
found for this population—not merely 
temporary, but permanent employment— 
he would ask if they were not taking the 
best means for tranquillizing, the country ? 
What was it, he would ask, that prevented 
English capital from flowing into that 
country? The want of tranquillity. Were 


only the beginning of an expenditure 
which might perhaps, eventually lead to 
several millions, and that he should have 
to account for his vote to his constituents, 
He could not but recollect the great diffi. 
culty he had experienced in explaining to 


ithe satisfaction of his constituents his rea- 


| having 


they not, then, by assenting to this grant, | 


doing that which was for the good of Ire- 
land—by furnishing employment to the 
population, and consequently tranquillity 
to the country? Was it not better to 
spend this money in the tranquilization of 
this country by finding employment foi 
the population, than in paying police and 
troops? He would just mention to the 


House the rate of wages in that part of 


Ireland. In some instances they were 
paid 7d., in others 6d., and in others as 
low as 5d. per day. He would ask hon. 
Gentlemen whether they did not consider 
that any measure that would tend to in- 
troduce English capital into Ireland would 
be for the benefit of that country? This 
measure tended to give employment to 
the population—security and tranquillity 
would be the consequence, and security 
and tranquillity being once obtained, 
pivate capital would flow into the land. 
He should therefore support this measure, 
believing it to be for the good of Ireland, 
even if he thought they should not get 
back half the money advanced. 

Sir George Strickland was anxious to 
support the Government, and he hoped 
the House would not come toa division on 
this subject as he should have some difli- 
culty in giving his vote. He could not 


sons for consenting to the vote of 
20.000,0 OZ. for the purpose of getting 
rid of negro slavery; and he did not 
think, considering the immense amount 
Of oul public debt, that a vote of the 
nature of the o how pi posed would be 


allowe d to pass without the strictest scru- 


tiny. He did not think that this measure 
would be so advantageous to Ireland as 
had been imagined. Railroads had been 
of great advantage to England by finding 
mployment for a large amount of capital. 


He could not see why the plan adopted 
in England should not be followed in Ire- 
land with equal advantage to both coun- 
tries, and thereby English capital would 
have the advantage of employment, and 
Ireland would derive the advantage of 
English capital drawn into it. 
What Ireland wanted was, not capital, but 
security. Ireland wanted nothing so 
much as good covernment—which she has 
been without for centuries. If security 
could be obtained for Ireland she would be 
\s prosperous as England is at present, as 
England ever was, or as England ever 
But he did not believe it was ne- 
5 *©o back to the old exploded 
systems of the Continent, of the Go- 
vernment undertaking all national works, 
If they imitated Belgium he did not see 
why they should not imitate France, and 
have the Government interfering in every 
speculation. He hoped the question would 
be allowed to pass without any division, 
so that they might have an opportunity 
of well considering the question before 
they came toa vote, and of seeing what 
the public opinion was on the subject. If 
they laid out 2,000,000/. that might be 
followed by an expenditure of 8,000,000/. 
Certainly Members on both sides of the 
House had said, that if they commenced 
tion they must go through with 
it. All Government speculations turned 
out failures, whether in regard to canals 
in Scotland, or canals in Canada, and he 
hoped they would pause before embarking 
in a speculation of this sort. 

Viscount Sandon remarked that if the 
subject for consideration was this, that 


can be. 


cessary to 


the spec ula 
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spreading railways over Ire!and could posi- 
tively tend to improve the condition of 
the country, he was sure that no man 
wonkl oppose it, however little likely it 
was that the money expended in attaining 
so desirable an object ever would be re- 


Railways 


paid. Their first consideration, in his 
opinion, ought to be, whether railways 


were peculiarly adapted to forward the in- 
and bring forth 
Ireland. He believed that railways could 
not be made of peculiar advantage to [re- 
land. What were the je culiar advantages 
of railways in this country? Were they 
used here as conveyances for 
produce? Were they much usé d for the 
conveyance of heavy produce’? No; and 
yet what was the produce of Ircland, but 


terests, 


agricultural 


heavy commodities? What was it but 
agricultural produce? These were the 


only things which could be broucht ’on 
railways in Ireland, and they would not 
be much used for travellers. It was put- 
ting the cart before the horse 
was wearing a frill before they had the 
shirt. 
improving roads, and carrying roads to 
distant parts of Ireland, in order to open 
up all its resources? Let this be done, 
let money be asked for that purpose, and 
he was sure that Englishmen would not 
object to it. The ereatest food could be 
done in that way, and sums to effect so 
desirable an object would be nothing in 
amount tothat which was now required 
for railroads. It was only two or three 
years ago, that a sum of 150,000J, or 
300,0002. was asked of the House for the 
improvement of the river Shannon, and 
opening the resources of not less than ten 
counties. Now, when 
was made, the right hon. tl 
of the Exchequer threw every difficulty 
in its and offered every oppo- 
sition to an inquiry on the point; and yet 
this kind was proposed 


| 


that proposition 


ie Chancellor 
way, 


when ameasure of 
he offered no difficulty, even though s 
large a sum was required. If they once 
began, he was quite sure, that they could 
not stop at an expenditure of two millions 
and a half. If once Government began 
with railroads in Ireland, they would be 
compelled to carry them into places where 
the boldest calculator would not venture 
to promise a return. On whom, then, was 
the burden to be thrown? Was it on the 
counties of [reland, who derived no ad- 
vantage from railroads ? In ease of failure 
would they be able to bear the expense of 


) 
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| wished to benefit. Unl 
Why was not money asked for | 
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so large a grant? What advantage, for 
instance, would it be to Cork or Donegal 
to have a line run from Limerick or Clon- 
mel? Why should they pay for an ad- 
vantage which, at best, could be but very 
minute? If her Majesty's Government 
proposed an extensive measure for real 
ind tangible improvement for Ireland—if 
they proposed to open the great water 
resources—if they proposed to open the 
Suir, the Barrow, and the Shannon—if 
they preposed to open the resources of 
Connaught, then the House, he was sure, 
if such a proposition were made to it, 
would have no objection to enter into the 


consideration of a grant for those pur- 
poses. The vote now proposed for so 
extensive a erant arose entirely, in his 


opinion, from the mania of the day for 
railroads. He confessed, that he thought 
the y ourht to have ample time, 
they embarked upon a plan which, in his 
pini would be attended with very 
doubtful advantage to the country they 

TT } 


before 
opinion, 


| 


ss they were pre- 
pared to affirm their concurrence ina ge- 


i/neral plan similar to that pr posed, which 


‘ 


; should extend to the whole of the British 
lempire, they ought not to take the first 


step, at least without due consideration, 


| If they made a grant to Ireland, why were 


| 


| country in her public works. 





they to refuse it to Scotland, and why 
declare, that they would not assist that 
In England 
it was to be remembered, that profits were 


!not made upon railways by the convey- 


ance of heavy goods, but on passengers, 
and carriage of goods which were 
smatl in bulk, but of considerable value. 
tain Jones observed, that the noble 
had spoken of counties giving gua- 
rantees for repayments. He wished to 
know whether a consent to that effect had 
been obtained, and then if the noble Lord 
had made a calculation how much the 
counties would be answerable for? Sup- 
pose 180,000/. a year was to be imposed 
upon ten counties, it would amount to 
16,0002. or 18,0002. a year on each. He 
wished to know whether it was likely or 
not such asum would be repaid ? 

Mr. Ashton Yates remarked, that on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway a 
great profit was made in the traflic of 
heavy goods. 

Viscount Sandon understood the di- 
rectors of that railway to have said, that 
they were willing to give up that species 
of traffic, and to cease carrying coals and 
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other heavy goods. It was on particular ; forward in cons 
contract, that heavy goods continued to} for railroads i 
be conveyed. <peditious m 
Mr. Ashton Yates s uid, it was stated a | place to } 
few days ago, in the 
London and Southampton 
they were on that line carrying ¢ ods to even though t 
very great extent. The eat 
too, on the Manchester and Liy 
Railway was increasing every day. That,!! 1 been alrea 
he was sure, would not be the cas this matt 


Pp ceedings of th were undert 


railroads did not profit by it. 

Lord John Russel/ had only afew wv , 
to address to the Hous eee Brey 
and they were chicfly intended ay oer 
the noble Lord th ; 

} 


Xf 1 ry 
iemper 1 


His noble Friend had seriously maintained rmed th 





that acrict 
not be carri . [ 
they could not be pri le. He hard ae ! 
thought that his noble Friend coult vilization of 


justly to any conclusion of that kin n | OF. see pe 





the commissioners who had devoted so much | 1 244 
time and attention to this, and who, leoki IF 4 
to the traftic likely to take pl ntem- | Canal to I 
plated that the railroad would produ siderable at pi 
four and a half per cent., 2fter all expenses hat 
His noble Friend made a calculation—it | the ton by 
might be an erroneous one—but it was ni I 


to be supposed that on the first night th x it so much 


sat and discussed this subject, they were to | Dubli TY 


set aside the calculations that had been made, | considerable profi 


and toact upon the supposition that aeri this of tr 
cultural produce woul 1 not be carried on Viscount M 
railroads. He believed that some kind of | so much of the ti 
agricultural produce at | ld : 

carried ; and his noble Friend, he was sure, them he should } 
must be 
much of the produce of Ireland could not 1 cast ry 
be profitably carried by means of railways } 1 ) 
if they were establis red between Dublin! the p! 


mistaven when he affirmed, that) upon th 


and Cork. Phe fact w th ig tira | ! t] 
produce Was so carried and t 2 verv ¢ I ' hand . 
siderable amount. He wished Hil | { 

advert to th iguments of hi 10] } t t] 


Friend, as to th ivantage to be conferred r both Kn 


upon Ircland trom the establishment t 
railways. He could not imagine how any tend tl 

man was to suppose that these railroad it enoug 
existing in Treland, and that they were} i aking a | 
used as a means of traffic, that n lvan- | tl 

tage was also to be derived fr 1 
lmporting the blessings of civilization in that | 1 
country. Railroads had been said to be a rtal He 1 


means of traffic unsuited toa country in the | t hon. A 
state of Ireland. He really believed, that | ! 

railroads were carri inte : of 
the United States of America, which we r 

far more wild than many parts of Ireland. | whieh was now 
It was aid that thi proposition was brought n I! et? 
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farthing to Ireland. Under the enactments 
of the bill it was impossible that a single 
farthing could be charged upon the funds 
of the empire in support of the proposition 
that he made. They first guaranteed the 
payment of the interest, and then there was 
to beasinking fundformed forthe repayment 
of the capital, and both guaranteed out of 
the profits of the works. He thought from 
the manner in which many hon. Gentlemen 
received his statement, that they had not 
done him the honour of listening to the 
proposition he had originally made. It was 
calculated, and all the calculations were 
made at a very low rate—they were in fact 
understated—that railroads would 
four per cent. more than sufficient to pay 
the expenses of the works. Were they, 
when such security was offered to them, to 
be so chary that they would not make an 
advance which would not touch the general 
resources of the empire, and particularly 
when they had already lavished so much 
upon Scotland. It was further intended, 
by a special provision, that if the profits of 
the works should not be sufficient, and if 
there should be any deficiency, it was ex- 
pressly enacted, that it was to be assessed 
on the Irish counties, by which the de- 
ficiency was to be made up. ‘This was the 
course pursued on former occasions. It 
was that adopted by the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite—it was that 
pursued by them when making advances 
for public works in Ireland. The expen- 
diture on such objects was guaranteed by 
assessments to be made by the respective 
grand juries. All those works were carried 
on under the Board of Works, and the sums 
were now in course of repayment. Was 
it then to be told that the House of Com- 
mons would not sanction the proposition of 
funds being advanced upon the credit of 
England for the execution of works in Ire- 
land, when they had a guarantee for punc- 
tual repayment? Let hon. Gentlemen who 
objected to such a proposition cite an in- 
stance where money had been laid out on 
works in Ireland, under the system now 
in force, and that it had not been re- 
paid, and he would admit that there was 
weight in such an objection. He did not 
expect that the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool, the Representative of that en- 
lightened commercial town, would have 
stood forth as the condemner of railways in 
general — a condemner of them at least 
for any purpose except that of carrying 
passengers. The noble Lord had desig- 
nated the successful experiments in every 
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part of this island as a mania for railroads 
He did not see if great profits resulted from 
these railways merely for the conveyance of 
passengers, why Ireland should be excluded 
from the advantages arising from them. 
He begged the House to remember why 
railways were not so extensively applied to 
the conveyance of heavy goods in England. 
It was simply because we had other means 
of conveyance, such as canals, which main- 
tained a successful competition with the 
railways. He did not believe, that the 
noble Lord was warranted in his assertion, 
that comparatively a small portion of heavy 
was conveyed by the railways 
throughout this country. The noble Lord 
had mentioned the article of coals as 
bringing but a small profit, but the 
reason was, as he believed, that in many 
instances a special provision was made for 
lowering the fare. He might instance the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, which 
was most successful, although the main 
object of it was the conveyance of coals, 
which brought in a very large receipt. It 
was admitted that live cattle could be ad- 
vantageously carried along the railways, 
and this, be it remembered, formed the very 
foremost article of conveyance in Ireland. 
He wished to answer one or two of the 
questions that had been put to him. The 
hon. Member for Monaghan had asked 
what he proposed to do with the line for 
connecting Celbridge with Mullingar. Go- 
vernment did not propose to introduce 
themselves aline to the west intoConnaught, 
but they should feel precluded from offering 
any opposition to such a line if the parties 
undertaking it entered into the necessary 
securities for joining it with the main 
trunk. He had said before what they pro- 
posed to do with regard to the northern 
lines. Lines were already carrying on from 
Dublin to Drogheda, and from Armagh to 
Belfast. If a company should undertake a 
connecting line between Drogheda and 
Armagh, so as to form a whole series of 
lines from Dublin to Belfast, Government 
would feel bound to give such a proposal 
every fair play. The hon, and learned 
Member for Galway asked whether Go- 
vernment contemplated giving facilities to 
branch lines. Government would be anxi- 
ous in any measure they introduced to give 
such facilities, and to enter into any equit- 
able agreement respecting the rate of profit 
and the trade brought to the main trunk. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, to whose representations he 
listened with all the respect that was due 
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to him, although he was sorry to find him 
an opponent on this occasion, had asked 
why, after the successful experiments that 


Railways 


had been made in England, and after the | 


experience of the large number of railways 
that had been constructed here, 
try another method in Ireland, 
they should not leave the 


and enterprise? He could only say, that it 
was because so much had been done in 
England, and nothing in Ireland, that they 
found they could not trust to the same 
means, and they were obliged to call in the 
aid of the State there if they wished to ex- 
tend to that country the benefits of a well- 
organized system of railways. He must 
contend that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth did not 
attempt to touch, the statements he 
made of the good effect of 
public undert akings of this sort as evi- 
denced by Belgium. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet merely said, that England had 
done well, and why should not Ireland do 
well under the same system? His answer 
was, that Belgium did better, and he called 
upon the House to apply to Ireland, a 
system that worked so admirably well in 
Belgium. In that country they had under- 
taken railroads, and those railroads had an- 
swered well, 
the superintendence and control of the 
State, and he called upon the House, 


touch, or 


had 


under 


the system of 


{Mancz 1} 


they should | ' 
and why | 
construction of 
railways in Ireland to the same competition | 


had prospered, although under | 


the shelter of that experiment, to try to in- | 


troduce the same system into Ireland, 
cumstanced as that country was, and re- 
quiring, as she did, assistance. He would 
only make one further remark. The ri 

hon. Member for Tamworth 
great use of the injustice which he said this 
proposal would inflict upon an enterprising 
and intelligent gentleman, Mr. 
indeed, the right hon. Baronet had made 
Mr. Bianconi his horse of battle. He 
had, however, 
able to state that Mr. Bianconi was one of 
the most ardent supporters of this project 
He had only to hope that the committee 
would give him leave to take the necessary 
form of proceeding to bring ina bill by 
which they would be able to give this sub- 


tion that was due to its importance, to the 
pains taken by the commissioners, and 
the interest that had been excited in Ire- 
land. He hoped, without pledging them- 
selves further than maturely to consider the 
bill to be introduced, that the Committee 
would agree to his resolution. 
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the great satisfaction to be | nis ; 
Bellew, R. M. 
| Berkeley, hon. C, 


cir- j 


had made | 


% 
Bianconi ; | 
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ject that mature and deliberate considera- | , 
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Lord John Russell wished the come 
| mittee before going to a division, to recol- 
lect, that the commissioners, who 
most competent persons, 
this 


were 
ated 
made a certain report. 
The Government had taken that report 
into its consider ition, and his noble Friend 
had explained the plan, which had under- 
gone great discussion, All he wanted was, 
that the House should have a future Op- 
portunity of deciding upon this question, 
ind that they shoul ld not now at on ce go 

into a final vote, which would decide whe- 
th r, ultimate ly the plan was to be pro- 
ceeded with or not. The carrying of this 
resolution would merely enable his noble 
Friend to bring ina bill. He was ready 


had investig 
subject, and 


to consent to any detect ition of the pro- 
P we ns which might be require d, but 

id hope, that upon further considera- 
inne this question would be considered 


one which chiefly affected the welfare and 
improvementof Ireland, and that it would 
not be treated as the m erest partyqueston. 

Sir E. Knatchbull agreed with the noble 
Lord, that nothing in this 
question to excite any unusual party feel- 
ing. He did not believe, that those who 


there was 


sat on that (the Op} osition) side of the 
House entertained \ an feelings. They 
felt, and he felt, that by agre 9s ig to this 
proposition they would be pledged to sup- 
port any future measure that oma be 
founded upon it. 

[he committee divided:—Ayes 1443 
Noes 100: Majority 44. : 
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O’ Neill, hon. J. B. R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
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Pakington, J. S. 
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House resumed, 


Resolutions to be reported. 
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CornProRATIONS 
Viscount Morpeth moved the 


(IreE- 


second reading of the Municipal Corpora- 


tions (Ireland) Bill, 
Mr. Gou/burn 


said, that as 


far as he 








was concerned, he had no objection to 
allow the bill to pass through its present 
stage, provided the committee were post- 
ponedtill some day afterthe Irish assizes, so 
that an opportunity might be afforded to 
many Irish Gentlemen, now absent to 
take part in the discussion. 

Sir R. Inglis was opposed to the princi- 
ple of the bill, and he should certainly not 
consent to its passing the second reading 
at that hour of the night. He would 
take the sense of the House on the mo- 
tion. 

Sir R. Bateson concurred in the pro- 
priety of postponing the bill. He regarded 
the bill with jealousy; for he believed it 
would take all power from the Protestants, 
and throw it into the hands of the Ca- 


tholies. He called upon the Protestants 
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of Ireland to rally and oppose a measure, 
which was only the beginning of an at- 
tempt to put down every Protestant insti- 
tution in that country. He felt justified in 
making a stand now, when he heard, that 
a certain noble individual, after making 
an extraordinary speech in that House, 
was to be appointed Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, That speech was not known 
to him merely through a report, for 
he had heard it himself, and never was he 
more astonished than when he did hear 
it. Little had he thought, that an in- 
dividual, who as a Member of that 
House had solemnly declared, that | 
voted forthe Tithe Act with the view of 
increasing the warfare against the Irish 
Church, and who had stat d, that he con- 
sidered the Protestant Church there a dis- 
grace, would ever have been appointed 
Governor of Ireland. When he contem 
plated that individual taking the oaths otf 
office as Lord-lieutenant, he felt, that it 
was time to pause ere he gave furthe: 
power to the enemies of Protestantism in 
that unfortunate country. Every day he 
saw, that efforts were making to put down 
Protestantism in general—to weaken not 
only the Church of England, but her twin 
sister the Church of Scotland. When he 
saw, that such was the object ofa power- 
ful party in Ireland, who ruled the present 
Cabinet, on whose smiles they existed, and 
whose frowns would annihilate them, he 
thought the time had come when the 
Protestants of Ireland must look to them- 
selves, They must resist the efforts of 
Popish domination, and preserve the rem- 
nants of that constitution which their 
forefathers had handed down to them. 
Having been intrusted with a petition 
signed by upwards of 1,000 inhabitants 
of Dublin against the bill, he felt called on 
to make these remarks; and 

certainly oppose the bill, which had been 
brought forward under the specious deno- 
mination of reform. Considering the late- 
ness of the hour (half-past eleven o’clock), 
he must call on the noble Lord in common 
decency not to press forward the mea- 
sure, 

Viscount Dungannon would divide, if 
no other Member did, with the hon. Ba- 
ronet who had addressed the House in a 
manner which did him credit, against the 
bill. Though called by the specious name 
of “A Bill for the Reform of the Irish 
Municipal Corporations,” the measure was 
nothing more nor less than an insidious 


he should 
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attempt to put down Protestantism in Ire- 
land. It did not deal out equal-handed 
justice, for its object was to strengthen 
the baneful influence of a party, and 
thereby to endanger the instituti ns of the 
empire. He could not contemplate with- 
out indignation the conduct of those who, 
to the misfortune of the country, were at 
the head of affairs, and any man who had 
ard for the Protestant 


institutions of the state, and for real and 


ny feeling or reg 


rational liberty, must view with suspicion 


und alarm the acts of a Government which 
nly existed, as the hon. Baronet had 
truly said, by the smiles of a particular 
ody of individuals—indeed, he might say, 
of a particular faction in Ireland. It was 
well known that the frowns of that party 
would hurl the present Government from 
their se its; and, however sm ln ht be 
the number of those who divided with the 
hon Baron t, they would show to the 
country, that the y were bold enough to 
record their votes in favour of the Pro- 
testant institutions of the country. Asa 
landed proprietor in the sister kingdom, 
] felt it his duty to oppose thi bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the hon. Ba- 
ronet, whether the petition which he 


had that night presented was the one 
vreed to at a meeting at the Mansion- 


house in Dublin on 22d of February 
Sir R. Bateson, when the hon. Member 
sat down would answer his question. 


Mr. Hume would then assume, that the 
juestion must be answered in the affirma- 


| 
tive, He would call e attention of the 
Ilouse toa report of the resolutions passed 
at that meeting, one of which was to the 
ettect, that the miseries of Ireland were to 


be attributed to the laws which fostered a 

ct whose doctrines were idolatrous and 
damnable, and that where Popery existed 
nothing but anarchy and confusion could 
prevail, This resolution was seconded by 
the re V. Mr. Gre 
consequence of the existence of Popery, 
the curse of God was upon the land, and 
read the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy as 
descriptive of the present state of Ireland. 
Now he (Mr. Hume) had referred to that 
chapter, and he would read to the House 
the 16th verse of it :—** Cursed shalt thou 
be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be in 
the field.” The hon. Member then went 
on to read other versese‘‘ Cursed shalt 
thou be when thou comest in, and cursed 


oo, who declared, that in 


shalt thou be when thou goest out. The 
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Lord shall send upon thee cursing, vexa- 
tion and rebuke, in all that thou settest 
thine hand unto for to do, until thou be 
destroyed, and until thou perish quickly, 
because of the wickedness of thy doings, 
whereby thon hast forsaken me.” Now, 
he thought the noble Lord (Dungannon) 
would admit, that this was scarcely lan- 
guage to be applied to any party, but 
when they saw a meeting, at which the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin presided, passing 
such resolutions, and clergymen support- 
ing them with such language, he would 
leave it to the House to judge who they 
were who produced anarchy and confu- 
sion. Did the noble Lord mean to exter- 
minate the Catholics of Ireland? It was 
impossible to suppose, that that meeting, 
numerous as it was, did not agree in that 
sentiment. But let the noble Lord picture 
to himself a meeting of Catholics, twenty 
times as numerous, and echoing, but 
against Protestants, the sentiments which 
Protestants had avowed they felt with re- 
spect to Catholics. He put it to the noble 
Lord whether, if the Catholics were to act 
in accordance with those sentiments, it 
would be possible for the Protestants to 
resist them. 

Sir R. Bateson said, he had been called 
on by the hon. Member for Kilkenny to 
give an answer to a question which had 
been put to him, and in doing so the hon, 
Member had been making a long speech 
with his usual accuracy and information 
as to the state of Ireland. He could only 
say, that he never heard the slightest ru- 
mour with respect to such a petition as 
the hon. Member had read. He did not 
say, that no such petition was in existence ; 
perhaps it had been intrusted to the hon. 
Member. But if the hon. Member wished 
to know what was the petition which he 
(Sir R. Bateson) had that night presented, 
he would tell him, that it was one signed 
by 1,042 respectable inhabitants of the 
city of Dublin; not a petition agreed to 
at any public meeting. There was no 
quoting or misquoting, or profanation of 
scripture in it, and as the petition had 
been presented in a very thin House, and 
was only five or six lines in length, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
read it. The hon. Baronet accordingly 


proceeded to read the petition, in which 
it was stated, that the petitioners, inhabit- 
ants of the city of Dublin, had seen with 
much apprehension a bill introduced into 
that House, for the professed purpose of a 
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better regulation of municipal corporations 
in Ireland, but which, it was submitted, 
would have the effect of transferring the 
power now possessed by the curporations 
of Ireland in all instances from the friends 
of the Protestant religion and of British 
connexion to the implacable enemies of 
those principles on which the House of 
Brunswick was called to the Throne of 
these realms, and therefore they called 
upon the House not to agree to such a 
measure. This was the petition against 
which the hon. Member for Kilkenny had 
been declaiming. 

Lord Castlereagh was very glad, that 
the hon. Baronet had answered the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, be- 
cause it had brought back the House to 
the question, whether the order of the day 
for the second reading of the bill should 
be now read. He should, however, be- 
fore he adverted to that question, like to 
know, whether the recent appointment of 
the noble Lord, who had been made Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, could be defended ? 
The hon Member for Kilkenny inquired, 
“« Are you going to exterminate the Catho- 
lics ?” He would ask hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite if they were going to put down the 
Protestant Church by the appointment of 
their new Lord-lieuteuant. The senti- 
ments of that noble Lord were perfectly 
well known, and if no other hon. Member 
moved for it, he himself should be very 
much tempted to move for a copy of the 
oath which the Lord-lieutenant of [reland 
took upon his appointment, and to put it 
in juxtaposition with the speech which the 
noble Lord delivered in July, last year. 
He would ask her Majesty’s Government, 
if they would condescend to give him an 
answer, and he would ask the Protestants 
of Ireland if such an appointment was 
likely in any degree to strengthen the 
Protestant Church, as had been said by a 
noble Lord in another place. One thing 
was clear, that the heavy blow and great 
discouragement to the Church of Ireland 
was now to be followed up by strong 
measures. He should only further say, 
that he should, because this nomination 
had taken place, vote with the hon. Ba- 
ronet below him in his opposition to the 
second reading of the bill. 

Lord John Russell had hoped, after what 
passed last year, that all parties in that 
House were agreed in the principle of this 
bill. Then he very much misunderstood 
the character and meaning of the debates 


(Ireland ). 
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which took place upon the subject on seve- 
ral nights in the last Session. From these 
debates he gathered that the principle was 
admitted, that there should be a reform of 
the Municipal Corporations in Ireland ; 
and that the great points in dispute were 
points relating to the amount of the fran- 
chise and other matters of detail, which 
could only be properly discussed in com- 
mittee. 
conduct was now about to be adopted by 
some of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and that the whole bill was to be resisted 
upon principle. It was now, as he under- 
stood, declared, that as the Government 
would not consent to the total destruction 
of Muncipal Corporations in Ireland, this 
measure for the reform of them was tu be 
resisted altogether. He was quite ready 
to agree with the right hon, Gentleman 
(Mr. Goulburn), that as there was some 
alteration in the details of the bill as now 
introduced, sufficient time should be al- 
lewed for the due consideration of them 
before the measure was pressed to a com- 
mittee. He should not wish to proceed to 
that stage of the bill whilst any hon. Gen- 
tlemen were absent at the Assizes; there- 
fore, if a convenient day should not pre- 
sent itself before Easter, he should not be 
anxious to press the committal of the bill 
until after the recess. But as to affirming 
the principle of the bill, he should wish the 
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House not to delay that step for a single 


instant. The House had repeatedly af- 
firmed it before, and he saw no reason why 
it should not again affirm a principle so just 
and reasonable. The hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Londonderry (Sir R. Bateson), 
told the House that he was persuaded, and 


But it seemed that a new line of | 


{Mancnu 1} 





that certain petitioners were persuaded with | 


him, that the persons returned as town 
councillors under this bill would, for the 
greater part, be Roman Catholics. He, 
however, would say that, whether the elec- 
tors were 8/. householders, or merely the 
occupiers of houses or tenements rated to 


the relief of the poor, if the majority of | 


them felt that the persons in whom they 
could place confidence as the representa- 
tives and managers of their local interests 
were Roman Catholics, by all means let 
the town councils of Ireland be composed 
of Roman Catholics. On the other hand, 
in towns where the Protestant interest pre- 
vailed—where the great majority of the in- 
habitants were Protestants—he said, let 
the town councils be Protestant. But he 
knew not why good, respectable, and loyal 
Roman Catholics should not stand on a 
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perfect equality with good, respectable, and 
loyal Protestants. That was the principle 
of this bill—a principle to which he be- 
lieved the House was ready to agree. It 
certainly was not a principle from which 
he should at any time be prepared to de- 
part, or to shrink from avowing, and stead- 
fastly determined to adhere to the principle 
of the bill, he would not consent to any 
alteration of its details which would des 
prive the majority in the corporations of 
Ireland whether Roman Catholics or Pros 
testants, of the power which they ought to 
enjoy. The hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Londonderry (Sir R. Bateson) and the 
noble Lord (Lord Castlereagh) who spoke 
last, had gone into two other subjects which 
had no reference to the question before the 
House. The hon. Baronet had made the 
very wonderful discovery—a discovery it 
was true which some others had made 
before him—that Ministers who held a sta- 
tion in that House must hold it in conse. 
quence of the votes of their supporters. 
He (Lord John Russell) was ready to 
admit, that that must always be the case. 
They divided in that House majority and 
minority, and those who formed the ma- 
jority the supporters of 
Ministers it must necessarily be owned, 
however odd it might appear to the hon. 
Baronet, that it was to that majority that 
Ministers owed their station. He must ad- 
mit, that it was to that circumstance that 
the present Ministry were indebted for the 
place they hold ; and he was also quite as 
ready to admit, that if some of the majority 
who voted with them were Roman Catho- 
lics, they were as happy to receive their 
support as other persons might be to receive 
the support of those of that party to which 
the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Bateson) be- 
longed, and which had been for many 
years an exciusive and intolerant party in 
Ireland. The other question to which the 
hon. Baronet and the noble Lord (Lord 
Castlereagh) had referred was the appoint- 
ment which her Majesty had been pleased 
to make of Lord Ebrington to the Lord- 
lieutenancy to that part of the United 
Kingdom. Neither upon that question any 
more than upon the previous one was he at 
all disposed to shrink from, or to apologize 
for, the course which Ministers had pur- 
sued. On the contrary, he had known 
Lord Ebrington for many years—had had 
the satisfaction and pleasure of enjoying 
his friendship—and he knew, as everybody 
who had the honour and advantage of the 
acquaintance of that noble Lord knew, that 
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a man of higher character, of purer public 
principle, did not exist amongst politicians 
in this country. He knew also that her 
Majesty could not have appointed a man 
more attached to the constitution, or more 
attached to the Protestant religion as esta- 
blished in this country. He was perfectly 
aware that Lord Ebrington made a speech 
in the course of the debates upon the Irish 
Tithe Bill last year, which speech he 
(Lord John Russell) stated at the time he 
thought had been misunderstood by those 
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{ COMMONS} 





who followed him. He would not_refer to 
any report which might or might not be | 
correct, but would mention that he heard | 
his noble Friend make upon that occasion, 
a statement which he had heard also from | 
many others—it was this: that while ag 
was disposed to support the established re- | 
ligion, he thought the Protestant Church | 
in Ireland was too large and ought to be 
reduced ; and he went on to argue that if 
there were to be a contest upon the sub- 
ject, it would be much better that that 
contest should carried on by tithe- 
owners and tithe-payers of substance, than 
by the poor peasantry and the clergy. ‘That 
was, as he understood, and as he stated 
immediately in the course of the same 
debate, the substance of the observations 
made by his noble Friend. Did he say 
because his noble Friend was of opinion 
that the Established Church in Ireland 
might be safely and properly reduced that 
therefore he was unfit to be Lord-licute- 


be 





nant of Ireland? By no means. It was 
an opinion which he had always held him- 
self, and had frequently stated in that 
House. He had stated repeatedly that he 
thought part of the revenue of the Fsta- 
blished Church in Ireland ought to be ap- 
plied to the moral and religious education 
of the people of that country. And if Lord 
Ebrington held that opinion, and had stated | 
it in that House, the circumstance of his 
doing so was in his view no disqualification 


for holding the high office to which he had | 


been appointed. ‘This he was sure of, that 
Lord Ebrington in holding that opinion, 
held it steadfastlyv—thinking that such a 
diminution of the revenues of the Esta- 
blished Church would tend to the greater 
security and stability of the Protestant 
institutions of Ireland. That was an opi- 
nion which he thought might be very con- 
sistently held by one who filled the office 
of Lord-lieutenant of that country. At all 


events, having to exercise the delegated 
authority of her Majesty in Ireland, he 
was quite ready to take his share of respon- 
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sibility in the appointment of Lord Ebring- 
ton. And, though an opportunity had 
been taken—the very earliest possible—to 
excite a prejudice against that nobleman. 
He believed, that the excellent and sterling 
qualities by which his noble Friend was 
distinguished, would be known, in spite of 
all the observations that had been made to 
the people of Ireland. His opinion was, 
that his noble Friend would be received by 
them as one who was attached to their wel- 
fare, and if he should be of opinion that the 
interests, the privileges, the rights and 
powers of the people should not be con- 
fined to the few and small minority, he did 
not think that that opinion would ruin him 
in the eyes of the people. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson regretted that this 
discussion had arisen at so Jate an hour 
(twelve o’clock). He regretted extremely, 
that the noble Lord had not yielded to the 
suggestion which had been thrown out, 
that it would be better not to bring the 
question forward at so advanced a period 
of the evening. It seemed that they had 
wandered from the main question before 
the House. Perhaps that was one of the 
inevitable consequences of pressing for- 
ward a question of this magnitude and im- 
portance against the sense of a great pro- 
portion of the House at so late an hour. 
He believed, that no one in that House, 
or elsewhere, had impugned the high 
moral character of the Nobleman to whom 
the noble Lord had referred. He believed, 
that no man, either in or out of that 
House, would venture so todo, He be- 
lieved, that no man possessed a bigher 
character than that distinguished indivi- 
dual, But he regretted to learn from the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) that he 
espoused, admitted, and justified the ex- 
pressions used by that Nobleman upon a 
question of vital importauce to the sister 
country. Did the noble Lord adopt the 
language which fell from Lord Ebrington 
when he was a Member of that House. 
Did he understand the noble Lord to pro- 
fess his acquiescence in all that fell from 
Lord Ebrington upon the occasion in 
question? Did he not understand the 
noble Lord to say, that he held the same 
sentiments? Let him see, if the noble 
Lord would venture in the face of that 
House—iu the face’ of England—-in the 
face of that measure which he himself pro- 
posed, to admit and repeat the sentiments 
which he would now take the liberty of 
reading to the House. What was the 
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language of Lord Ebrington, then a Mem- | precursor societies, the agitators, the dis- 


ber of that House, when speaking upon 
the noble Lord (J. Russell) 
question of tithes in Ireland?—languag 
which, he would venture to say, no indi 
vidual had ever held upon a similar ocea- 
sion :—‘**I shall vote for the bill said the 
nable Lord, only because I expect that, so 
far from preventing a thorough reform of 
the Irish Church, it will, by throwing the 
payment of tithes into the hands of those 
who have more power and influence than 
the present paye rs, 
waged against the Church—-more formid- 


render the war now 


able.” The noble Lord(Lord John Russell) | 


adopted that language; the noble Lord 
who brought forward a bill for settling the 
question of tithes wtten putting it com- 
pletely and for ever at rest—now declared, 
that he adopted the language of Lord Eb- 
rington. Then, the nol \ 
brought forward his tithe bill for the pur- 
pose of making the war waged against th 
Protestant Established Church more for- 
midable. Did the noble Lord imagine, 
that it would be possible to wage a for- 
midable and successful war acainst the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, without at 
the same time waging a formidable wat 
against the Protestant Church in England? 
Were they separate Churches now? Was 
it not the united Church of England and 
Ireland? Did the noble Lord venture to 
wage war against that united Church 
And was it fit or decent at that time of 
day, to say toa country in the predica- 
ment in which Ireland now w: is, after a 
period of the grossest misgevernment—a 
period of misgovernment which had com- 
pletely disjointed the whole frame of so- 
ciety—which had paltered with the ad- 
ministration of the law, and rendered lift 
and property utterly insecure? Was it not 
monstrous—was it not an outrage to tne 
public feeling in a country so situated, 
send an individual to conduct os govern- 
ment of that country who had publicly 
stated in his place in Parliament that he 
had only voted for the Tithe Bill intro- 





——— and disloyal portion of the 
the bill brought in for the settlement, as | 


said of the | 


community? What other effect could it 
? ‘He did not min / see vestures 
learned Me r Dub- 


eerie 
produce 


of the hon. and | 


| lin.—J Mr. O’Connell : Not r ar 1 mind 


| yours.| The hon. and learned 


L 


Member 
had no right to gesticulate in that way, 
Hie should be sorry to transgress the rules 


|of order: it was not his habit to do so. 


duced by the noble Lord, for the sake of 


making the war then waging against the 
Established Church, more formidable 
What must be the effect of such an ap- 
pointment upon the people of Ireland ? 
Must it not, upon the one hand, de press 
the spirit of the loyal Protestant people of 
that country, and, on the other, raise th 
spirit and encourage the attacks of the 


? 


lids, a = 
Irish Municipal Cory 
| in the hope, that the 


He should not have condescended to have 
id learned 
Member’s conduct, except that he thought 
prope er to interrupt him. Tle returned to 
sked what would be the 
itment upot yn the peop ile 


taken any notice of the hon. ai 


of Ireland ? ind he asked the noble 
Lord, whether it were reasonable to ex- 
ect that men should be prepared to go 


: ae ; 
Nong With hin im kis present prope sition 

the establishment of municipal corpo- 
| upon a different footing, 
ind thereby to increase the power f the 
party which was waging this wal against 


the Protestant establishment and Protes- 
tant institution in Ireland—was it reason- 
ble, that the noble Lord should expect 
support from that side of the House upon 
1 measure of this kind, 1mm diately after 
the declaration he had made? He 
should conclude the observations he had 


felt it his duty to make, by moving, 
‘That the House do now adjourn.” He 
took this course, because he did not think 
it fit or proper that this question should be 
pressed forward at such an hour of the 
night against the sense of the great ma- 


jority of the representatives of Ireland. 


7° + . 
glis rose to second the motion. 


r cl ir. Order. wrder! "| He 
uld not yield to cries of order, whether 
' ; House 
or the other, unless he was called to order 
Mr. Sp aker. He would take the 


I 
~ 
~~ 
— 

7 

> 


ye ee P S | | ] n 
| liberty of saying, that when the noble Lord 


tary for Ireland moved the order 
‘ | 1 f the 

rose 
: yuld not 
His right hon. Friend 


A 
a 





press such a motion. 
the Mi. mber for the Universitv of Cam- 
bridge, from om it alwavs gave him 





he d that 
some compromisc > might be made, and 
that the bill mi ight be allowed to pass the 
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would be come to, not that the Committee, Mr. Blackstone was glad to hear the 
should be postponed till after Easter, but | hon. Baronet, the Member for the Uni- 
that the second reading should be postponed. | versity of Oxford declare, that he would 
He stated this in justice to his hon. Friend | take the sense of the House on the motion 
the Member for the county of Londonderry, | for postponing the second reading. He 
and his hon. Friend the Member for the | trusted the noble Lord would not at this 
University of Dublin. One observation only time of night go into a discussion of a 
he begged leave to make with reference general question. Although he had 
to the late appointment. A complaint had watched the bill for three years, he had 
been made, that this appointment had been  neyer liad an opportunity of expressing his 
questioned, for the purpose of taking the sentiments, although he had not on former 
earliest opportunity to create a prejudice. occasions been able to concur with his 
If they had waited till a later period, the’ friends in voting for the abolition of Cor- 
noble Lord would have had good reason for porations. He conceived these corpora- 
saying why had nothing been said until the tions were instituted originally for Pro- 
noble Viscount had gone to Ireland? His | testant purposes, and he was unwilling 
noble Friend the Member for the county 5 
of Down, had more reason to remember 
than any one, that a noble person had 
scarcely been appointed to a most import- 
ant office, before advantage was sought to 
to be taken of a speech made in another 
place as a sufficient disqualification for the 
office. The course that had been taken 
was as fair to the noble Viscount who had 
been appointed as the former motion was 
to the then Government—in conclusion, 
he begged to second the motion, that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Lord J. Russell said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Bandon had by no means cor- 
rectly represented what he had stated in 
the House. The hon. and learned Member 
had read something from a newspaper or 
from some Report, and had said those were : : 
sentiments which he (Lord J. Russell) had Protestants of Ireland, with reference to 
said he meant to abide by. [Mr. Sergeant the subject before the House. He meant 
Jackson — From the ‘Mirror of Parlia- , t0 say, that it was the feeling of the Pro- 
ment.” } As to those words in the “ Mirror testants in Ireland, that they would never 
of Parliament,” he neither concurred in Consent to those Corporations, one of the 
them, nor did he adopt any one of the ex- principal objects of which were to protect 
pressions. What he had said was, that he the rates and institutions, being the means 
thought there ought to be areduction in the of transferring power into the hands of the 
revenues of the Irish Church Establishment, Roman Catholics, and he tendered his 
and that those reductions would be better ef- hearty thanks to those English and Irish 
fected by the Irish Tithe Bill than in any , Members who had taken this subject in 
other way. With respect to the sentiments | hand. 
that had been alluded to, he had only said, | Mr. Sheil: The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
that he agreed with them so far as this—that | ber for the University of Oxford announced 
he thought that the revenues of the Church | at the outset, that he would divide the 
of Ireland might be properly reduced. He | House upon this question. He was sus- 
did not say even that he concurred in that, | tained in that view by the hon. Gentleman 
nor did he even now concur in the senti- | who followed him; and the hon. Baronet 
ments that that bill was likely to produce | the Member for Londonderry (Sir Robert 
any agitation. His opinion at the time the | Bateson), and the noble Lord, the Mem- 


| 


that those principles should be passed 
Over without discussion. He did not wish 
to enter into the topics which had been dis- 
cussed that night, but he did hope the 
noble Lord would give them an opportu- 
nity of discussing the merits of that bill. 
Mr. Maxwell promised the House the 
hand of the clock should not reach the 
quarter (it then being ten minutes past 
twelve) before he finished his observations. 
He disclaimed being any party to the un- 
derstanding to which the noble Lord had 
alluded. He came into that House, at- 
tached to no party, his principles were pre- 
eminently Conservative, but he was the 
representative of a large and populous 
county in Ireland, and he represented the 
feelings and wishes of nine-tenths of the 


bill was introduced, and his opinion still | ber for Down (Lord Castlereagh), under- 
was, that that bill was more likely to settle took to adopt the same course. Might he 
difficulties than to raise further contention. | (Mr. Sheil) venture to ask them this ques- 
As a measure of peace he had introduced it, | tion‘ How does it come to pass that you 
and as a measure of peace he regarded it. | have taken a step so important in the abe 
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sence of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth ?”” When hon. Members 
on the opposite side were perpetually refer- 
ring to the compact alliance which existed 
on the Ministerial side of the House, was he 
not justified, without the slightest degree 
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of impropriety, in asking whether those of 


hon. Members had themselves come for- 
ward in concert, and in conformity with 
a previous determination. [“No! No!’’] 
Then he presumed he was to under- 
stand, that the proceeding on this occa- 
sion was an isolated one. He presumed, 
that it was an open question with th 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House. 
After all, however, it was not against her 


Majesty’s Ministers, that such strong in- | 
yest) 


{Marcn |} 





. : ° | 
dignation should be expressed, but against | 


the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, who said, last Session, that this 
question had already been carried by public 
opinion. The House must needs remember 
his memorable words, “ when I find,” said 
the right hon. Baronet, ‘‘ that this bill has 
been carried by great majorities of the 
House of Commons, and when I find, that 
the public mind of England is made up 


upon the subject, I must give way.’ If 


| } 
ft 
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that they were now to have a division? 
Let us have a division. Don’t shrink 
from it. Again and again he had heard 
Conservatives state, that when they came 
to that House they would take a certain 
course, they would make certain motions, 
and move certain resolutions of censure ; 
but he never afterwards saw them fulfil 
their undertakings. ‘Those announcements 
were made out of doors ; but here was an 
undertaking given in the House itself, and 
he now challenged them to persevere in it 
and perform their pledge. He might now be 
diverge from 
he consideration of this question to a 
matter to which great importance had been 
attached — he meant the appointment of 
Lord Ebrington. Surely it must have 


ermitted 


, jor a moment, to 


SB : 
i struck the House, that if that appoint- 


that was the undertaking on his part then, | 


was not he (Mr. Sheil) justified in asking 
whether the opposition now offered to the 
progress of this measure, was a preconcerted 
opposition. 
pledge of the Duke of Wellington, that 
this question should be settled? Did he 
not say, “ Give me a Poor-law bill—giv: 
me a tithe bill, and when you have done 


that, I will use my best exertions to carry | 


a measure for establishing municipal cor- 
porations in Ireland”? With these facts 
before him, he would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who, in the ab- 
sence of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, was the most conspicuous Member 
on the Opposition benches, he meant the 
Member for the University of Cambridge — 
he would ask that right hon. Gentleman, 
whether he would concnr with those who 
had announced their predetermination to 
divide the House ?—-was the House, after 
the solemn declaration made by the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth—- 
after the equally solemn declaration made by 
the Duke of Wellington—after the declara- 
tion made by the noble Lord, the Member 
for north Lancashire—and after the declara- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet, who was 
formerly Member for Cumberland—after 
these repeated declarations, after this species 
of pledge, was the House to understand, 


subje CU. 


Had they not also the solemn | 


ment were an objection to the Government 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, they had the 
opportunity of addressing her Majesty to 
rescind it. Would not that be a fairer 
course of dealing with it? Would it not 
be a more direct mode of proceeding, and 
would it not show the real character of 
their opposition, if they were to adopt a 
hich precedents were not want. 
ing, instead of casting imputations, which 
were not followed by any motion on the 
Let them make the speech of Lord 
Ebrington matter of deliberate censure, let 
them try the sense of the House upon it. 
But, at the same time, let it be remem. 
bered, that Lord Ebrington was not the 


course for w 


| only Lord-lieutenant by whom such opin- 


— 


ions had been announced. Had _ the 
House forgotten, that in the month of 
April, 1834, when the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, (Lord 
Stanley), acted, in conjunction with the 
Marquess of Anglesey, a letter from the 
Marquess of Anglesey to Earl Grey was 
produced by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(then Member for Middlesex), and that it 
contained the following remarkable words, 
which he begged the House to compare 
with the speech of Lord Ebrington? They 
were contained in an official letter written 
by the Marquess of Anglesey to Earl Grey, 
when Lord Stanley was Secretary for Ire- 
land :— 


“This establishment which has always exe 
ceeded the religious wants of the Protestant 
congregations has hitherto been upheld by the 
State merely on the ground, that it consolidated 
the connection between the two countries. But 
this service it no longer performs. Instead of 
strengthening the connection, it weakens it. 
Any Government henceforth pledged to maine 
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tain that establishment as it now exists, must 
be brought into constant and permanent col- 
lision with the public opinion, and the preju- 
dices and passions of the Lrish people. How- 
ever attached myself, to the doctrines of the 
Protestant Church, and however anxious to 
discountenance any violent changes in its 
temporal condition, it is impossible for me not 
to see, that the prevailing resistance to its legal 
pecuniary claims is only symptomatic of a deep 
rooted, wide-spread conviction, in the minds of 
the Trish community, that the continuance of 
this establishment in its present extent and 
splendor is no longer justified by the condi- 
tion of this country ; and that the time has ar- 
tived for such just and practicable reforms in 
respect of it as may eventually place at the dis- 
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posal of the State a national fund, be ap- 
plied to necessary national purposes. Such, | 
have been reluctantly compelled to feel is 


the general and unchangeable opinion of the 
Irish people upon this subject; and 1 am 
equally impressed with the apprehension, that 
unless the Parliament takes the lead in the 
work of now inevitable innovation, the recent 
confederacy against tithes will prove to have 
been only the first of a series of deplorable 
struggles between the Government and the na- 
tional antipathies —that every day during 
which those struggles are protracted, the Go- 
vernment will find itselfless ina condition of 
imposing its own terms—and that sooner or late! 
the final result must be, an extorted and un- 
dignified compiiance with demands which we 
had not the foresight, or rather, perhaps, the 
power, to concede. I know, that the times 
have passed when the will of the Minister 
could determine the acts of the Legislature, 
still I cannot refrain from urging on the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the claims of this suffer- 
ing and too long neglected country to a par- 
ticipation in the benetit of that enlightened 
policy which has already conferred so much 
benefit on other parts of the Empire.” 


That letter was to be found at page 243 


of Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, and 
in the 23rd volume of that work. This 
was the language of the Marquess of An- 
glesey, when Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 


and addressed to Earl Grey when Prime 
Minister. The noble Lord, the Member 
for North Lancashire, was Secretary for 
Ireland at the time, and must have had 
perfect cognizance, that this letter was 
written, and yet he did not resign. Let 
hon. Members read this letter, and then he 
would ask them with what face they could 
make a complaint against her Majesty's 


Government, that Lord Ebrington had 
been appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

Lord Castlereagh said, as the hon. 


Member who had just sat down had asked 
him how he had ventured to oppose the 
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second reading of the bill before the 
House in the absence of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, he 
would beg to say, in reply, that he 
should always do what he felt to be his 
duty, whoever might or might not be in 
the House, 

The Speaker said, the nohle Lord had 
already addressed the House on the sub- 
te it would be highly inconve- 
nient were hon. Members to be allowed 
to address the House a second time in 
reply to questions which might be put to 
them. 

Mr. O'Connell thoueht the noble Lord 
was perfectly in order. Since he had 
last addressed the House a new question 
had been put. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bandon had moved the ad- 
journment of the Tlouse, and the noble 
Lord, he apprehended, had a right to 
address the House again on the question of 
Liyournment. 

The said, if the noble Lord 
claimed a right to speak on the new ques- 
tion before the House, he had a perfect 
right to doso; but, as it was his duty to 
preserve order and regularity in the de- 
he could not but notice the remark 
which the noble Lord had made on rising. 
The noble Lord had said, he rose to reply 
to a question, and were such a proceeding 
sanctioned the greatest inconvenience 
would result from it. 

Lord Castlereagh should always bow 
with deference to the Chair. A question 
had been put to him, and in reply he beg- 
ged to state distinctly, that in his place in 
Parliament, and in the discharge of his 
duty as the Representative of a large and 
county, he owed no allegiance to 
any chief, and wéakd bow to the dictates 
of no man, nor follow the course which 
any hon. might pursue, unless 
he was persuaded, that that course was 
one likely to be productive of beneficial 
consequences to his country. He was 
always anxious to perform his duty up- 
rig ily and conscientiously, and to do all 
the good which was in his power, and he 
trusted, that he should ever discharge that 
duty in the manner most likely to promote 
the best interests of the nation, and to 
secure the good opinion of the important 
constituency which he had the honour to 
represent. He had opposed the second 
reading of the bill before the House, be- 
cause it was not usual, and because he 
thought itimproper to bring on soimportant 
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a measure at so‘late an hour, and more par- 
ticularly because he considered it to be a 
measure of the most vital importance to 
the Protestant Church of Ireland, and one 


which ought therefore to 
mature deliberation. 


have the most 


Dr. Lefroy said, the letter from Lord 
Anglesey to Earl Grey, which had been 
read by the hon. and learned Gentleman 


opposite, was a private and confidential 


communication, anc 
the case were 


1 


ihe circumstances of 
therefore 


totaily different 


from the speech of Lord Ebrington, which 
had been under consideration. 


The House divided on 1} 


the Adjournment : 
—Majority 86. 
On the 


uestl 
que t! 


Colonel Sibthorp moved, that the Jlouse 


+ 


e quest hn of 


Nox 5 ] >] 


A 7 
yes 65; 


beine agai put, 


‘ ik th 


at its rising, adjourn to Monday next. 


The House again divided on the ques- | 


tion, that the Order of the Day 


read :—Ayes 147; Noes 61: Majority 86. 


List of the Ay ES. 
Abercromby, hn. R. Duke, Sir J. 
Acheson, Lord Dundas, C. W. D 
Aglionby, H. A. Dundas, PF. 
Aglionby, Major Elliot, hon. J. J 
Archbold, R. EHic ] 

Baines, E. Evans, W. 
Bannerman, A. Finch, F. 
Baring, F. T. Fitzalan, Lord 
Barry, G. S. Fort, J. 


Beamish, F. B. 
Bellew, R. M 
Berkeley, lion. C, 
Bernal, R. 

Bewes, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bridgeman, IH. 
Brocklehurst, J, 
Browne, R. D. 
Bryan, G. 

Buller, C. 

Bulwer, Sir L. 
Busfeild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cavendish, hn. G. H 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Collier, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crompton, Sir S. 
Curry, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Donkin, Sir R. S, 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duff, J. 


Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, H. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir ¢ 
Grey, Sir ¢ 
Ilandley, | 
Harland, W.C 
Hastie, A. 


Hlawes, B 


lle pe, hon. C. 
Hope ,G. W. 
florsman, E. | 
Howard, [. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
ITowick, Viscount 
Hume, J, 
IIutton, R. 
Labouchere,rt. hon. I, | 
Langdale, hon. C. | 
| 


Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lushington, C. 
Lushington, rt. hon. § 


Lefevre, C. S. 








| Cou 


sthorp, Colonel 
Sincl ur, Sir G 


Grimston, Lord Visct. 
Grimston, hon. E. H. 


Thomas, Col. H. 
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1143 Lord Ebrington’s 
Thornhill, G. TELLERS. 
Vere, Sir C. B. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Whitmore, T. C. Jones, J. 


Lord J. Russell stated, that as he found 
a disposition on the part of hon. Members 
opposite to oppose the second reading of 
the bill at the present hour, he would 
postpone the second reading until Friday 
next. 

The Order of the Day read, and the 
second reading postponed until Friday. 

[We publish only the names on the 
second division, they were so alike on 
both, that to publish both divisions would 
be needless repetition. } 


en nes 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 4, 1839. 


Minutes.) Bill. Read a second time:—Suspension of 
Ecclesiastical Appointments. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, from 
Brentford, against the Beer Act.—By the Bishop of Sr, 
Asapu, from Llangollen, for Church Extension in North 
America.—By Lord Kenyon, from two places in Wales, 
for Assistance to the Clergy in that part of the country.— 
By the Duke of WELLINGTON, and the Earl of Strap- 
BROKE, from two places, against the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws.—By Lord REDESDALE, from the Magistracy of 
Norfolk, for Amending the Beer Act.—By Lord GLE- 
NELQ, from a place in Invernesshire, for Church Exten- 
sion ; and from Inverness, for the Total and Immediate 
Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Tue Navy Returns—Expranation. ] 
Lord Minto presented a petition from 
Chelmsford, praying for a repeal of the 
Corn-laws. The noble Lord said, he should 
take this opportunity of troubling their 
Lordships with a word or two on a subject 
of considerable importance, both in refer- 
ence to himself and others. Their Lord- 
ships might remember that on the late 
occasion considerable doubt was expressed 
by a noble Earl, not now in his place, as to 
the accuracy of certain returns which he 
had occasion to submit to the House, in 
reply to some observations of that noble 
Earl’s, Their Lordships would not be sur- 
prised to be informed that some of the 
officers, and officers high in rank, had feit 
exceedingly hurt by the statements that 
proceeded from the noble Earl; and he 
(Lord Minto) was authorized by them, 
and particularly by Admiral Sir Philip 
Durham entirely to confirm the accuracy 
of the returns which he had made, and 
which he received of them. There were 
two points chiefly upon which that noble 
Earl seemed to suggest that there might 
be some error. ‘The first was as to the 
fitness of some of the ships for a state of 
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operation, and which he had represented 
as favourable. The noble Earl mentioned 
the Revenge in particular, and stated that 
the masts of that ship were not in a state of 
preparation. He had requested the Ad- 
miral Superintendent to inform him in 
what state the masts of that ship were 
when that noble Lord visited her. The 
reply was, that there were five sets of third- 
rates masts ready. Three were unappro- 
priated, and there were other masts fit to 
be put into her, if her own should not be 
found quite ready. Another statement was, 
that there was no sufficient supply of sails 
for the ships of the line at Plymouth. He 
had also desired an application to be made 
to the Admiral Superintendent at Plymouth, 
and the reply to that application showed 
that that noble Earl must have been greatly 
deceived in the information he had received. 
The reply stated, that so far from there 
being no topsails for the ships of the line, 
there were seven complete suits of sails for 
ships of the line, besides a great number of 
imperfect suits, amounting to no less than 
sixty-six topsails for ships of the line. He 
did not doubt but that the noble Lord 
believed the information which he had re- 
ceived to have been accurate. But that 
noble Lord did not visit all the sail-rooms, 
and he had to trust to others for his infor- 
mation. He thought it was due to the 
officers concerned, to state what he had 
stated. He was perfectly satisfied with the 
accuracy of their reports, and he thought it 
was of importance that no unnecessary dis- 
credit should be thrown upon the returns 
of public officers. 
Subject dropped. 


Explanation. 


Lorp Esrinoton’s Expranation.] Lord 
Ebrington having this day taken his seat 
in the House of Peers under the title of 
Lord Fortescue, spoke to the following 
effect: ——-My Lords, I know not whether, 
as there is no question at present before 
your Lordships, I am strictly in order in 
addressing you ; but whether I am or not, 
I feel I shall not appeal in vain to your Lord- 
ships’ sense of justice for permission to offer a 
few observations with regard to what passed 
in this House, on Thursday last, on matters 
of grave consequence not only to myself 
individually, but to those great and import- 
ant interests in the administration of which 
I have been called upon to take a share 
in Ireland. I seek not to deprecate the 
political hostility of the noble Lord who 
thought fit to originate this discussion ; I 
complain not of any conduct which his 
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ublic duty may have prescribed towards 
me, but I think it would have been more 
convenient to your Lordships, I will not 
say more just, to me, if intending to found 
an attack upon an uncorrected, and I must 
say an incorrect, report, of words purporting 


Lord Ebrington's 


to have been spoken in the other House of 


Parliament, he had waited till in my place 
here, I had had an opportunity of being 
heard in my defence, or if the zeal of the 
noble and learned Lord for the Protestant 
Church in Ireland could not allow him to 
wait until I should be present, if he had 
condescended to have informed me before- 
hand of his intentions, and to have given me 
an opportunity of stating to some friend the 
expressions really used by me on the occa- 
sion referred to, and thereby have enabled 
him to offer such explanations as I might, 
in my necessary absence, have wished to 
have been given on my behalf. I shall 
offer those explanations to your Lordships 
presently, but before I state to the best of 
my recollection the terms of the speech 
referred to—before I do this, I would wish 
to ask that noble and learned Lord, whether, 
notwithstanding his great eloquence, his 
varied knowledge, and his acknowledged 
tact and ability in debate, whether, not- 
withstanding all these, and his well- 
grounded confidence in his varied powers— 
it has never happened to him in the heat of 
debate to let fall expressions which have 


been construed and commented upon and | 


reported, in a sense very different fron 


{Marcn 4} 





| 


that which in his cooler moments he would | 


have wished to have attributed to them? 
and does the noble and learned Lord con- 
sider that the use of those expressions 
amounts to a disqualification from holding 
any office connected with that country to 
which those expressions related? My Lords, 
I ask the noble and learned Lord, as a 
lawyer, whether he thinks it fair, without 
proof of an offence—for the noble and 
learned Lord did not profess himself to have 
heard the words referred to—whether he 
thinks it fair to assume the proof, and at 
once to pass judgment and cal] for execu- 
tion without giving the individual charged 
the opportunity of speaking in his defence? 
My Lords, “I come to administer the 
laws, and not to alter them’—were the 
words of a distinguished statesman, a near 
relative to the illustrious Duke I am happy 
to see in his place opposite (the Duke 
of Wellington), because | know that from 
that noble Duke, at least, I shall receive 
nothing but fairness and justice. “ I 
come to administer the laws, and not to 


' 
} 
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Explanation. 


alter them,” were the words used by 
Lord Wellesley, in answer to an address 
presented to him on his arrival to take the 
government in Ireland, when reference 
was made to opinions he had expressed 
upon Catholic Emancipation—from which 
it was assumed that his coming to take the 
Government was an indication of an in- 
tended concession upon that question. ‘‘ I 
come to administer the laws, and not to 
alter them,” will be my answer to any ad- 
dresses—should I be honoured with any on 
my arrival in Ireland—referring to opinions 
of mine upon any legislative measures in 
this, or in the other House of Parliament. 
My Lords, allow me to say, that I have not 
taken up this view merely at the exigency 
of the present moment, or the spur of the 
present occasion—I have been all my life a 
strenuous advocate for reform—l have, 
during my political life, advocated consi- 
derable changes in many of the laws both 
of this country and of Ireland, and I am 
happy to say, that many of those objects 
of my early hopes I have lived to see 
brought to a successful consummation ; but 
I defy any man to prove, that on any oc- 
casion I have ever advised disobedience to 
existing laws, however repugnant they 
might be to my own feelings and opinions ; 
and I am sure, that with respect to Ireland, 
I can confirm this statement, for with the 
opinions I entertain as to the Church of 
Ireland—believing that it ought to be re- 
duced within limits more commensurate to 
the demands of the Protestant population— 
with these opinions, which I never shall 
shrink from declaring—here or elsewhere 
—I beg leave to say, that there is no one of 
your Lordships—that there is no man in 
this country, who has exerted himself more 
strenuously to procure for the ministers of 
that Church the payment of their just dues. 
Mv Lords, I was in Ireland in the autumn 
of the year which immediately preceded the 
passing of the Coercion Bill—when ll 
persons paying tithes were publicly de- 
nounced as enemies to their country. At 
that period I gave directions that the tithes 
on the whole of the property with which I 
am connected in that country should be 
paid to the minister to whom they were 
due, and I took care to make it known that 
I had done so; and the result of that was, 
that my life and property were threatened 
by a placard stuck up upon the chapel of 
my own village—and such was the ine 
timidation of that time that no individual 
could be found to remove that paper till I 
tore it down with my own hands. My 
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1147 Lord Ebrington’s 


Lords, it is irksome always to speak of 
one’s self; and I owe an apology to your 
Lordships for mentioning this matter. I 
can assure you that I take no merit in it, 
I have done so only for the purpose of 
showing, that however disposed I may be 
in my place in Parliament to advocate cer- 
tain changes in the law, there is no man 
more determined than I am to maintain 


obedience to existing laws. Now, my 
Lords, with respect to the speech which 


formed the subject of conversation on the 
late occasion. On referring to the reports 
of that speech, I must say all of them 
are rather meagre, and general outlines 
than anything like correct or accurate re- 
ports of the words spoken by me on that 
occasion; and I can further state, that 


} 
the words quoted by the noble and learned | 


Lord were those by far the most incorrectly 
reported, and were the most unlike what | 
did say in that debate. I will not trouble 
your Lordships with any part of the speech, 
except the one passage particularly referred 
to by the noble Lord: and the words which, 
to the best of my recollection, I used, were 
these :— 


“But if the struggle against the present 
tithe system were still to go ris, notwithstand- 
ing the passing of this bill, the burden of that 
struggle will be transferred em the shoulders 
of the poor and ignorant peasant to those of 
the rich and powe srful landlord, whose shoul- 
ders would be much better able to bear it, and 
who, I hope, will carry on the war with 
effect.”"* 


I regret that I used the word “ war,’ 
because I am quite sensible, that it was 
liable to be interpreted in a very different 
sense from that in which I uttered it. 
My Lords, it may be supposed, that this 
is an ex post fucto explanation—that I 
attach a different sense to those words now, 
from what I did at the time I used them— 
in consequence of the notice that has been 
taken of them. My Lords, I trust it 
will be believed by those who know me, 
that Iam incapable of such shuffling and 
falschood. What I intended to convey 
by the expressions I used was, that I 
hoped measures for the reduction of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland would be 
Per in the ne of petitions and re- 


» did But if the struggle against pera were 
still to go on notwi' betandine this bill, the bur- 
then would. be on the shoulders of those, who 
were much better able to bear it, and who, he 
hoped, would carry on the war with effect.’’— 
Wansard, Third Series, Vol. xliv., p. 656 
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monstrances, addressed by the landlords 
through the proper constitutional channels, 
upon this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment—that that mode of warfare would be 
substituted—that that legitimate and con- 
stitutional warfare would be substituted for 
the resistance of physical force, which had 
produced such miseries and horrors in Ire- 
land ; and that remonstrances coming, as 
they would through those channels, they 
would receive due attention from the Legis- 
lature of this country. My Lords, that was 
the sense in which I used that expression. 
I am aware, that in the course of the 
debate a different construction was put 
upon it, and it had been my intention to 
have got up at the time to explain it. I 
spoke at the time to my noble Friend, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, and I 
asked him in what sense he had understood 
me. He said, though others had put a dif. 
ferent construction on the words, he had 
understood them in the way I have just 
stated ; and added, I will, if you 
please, make that explanation on your be- 
half, and he did in fact afterwards so ex- 
plain them.” My Lords, I gladly acquiesced 
in that explanation, fecling, as I always do, 
and as I am afraid you will have plainly 
perceived this evening; feeling, as I always 
do, considerable embarrassment in speaking 
in Parliament, and being on that occasion 
particularly reluctant after having once 
spoken, press any further observations 
on an impatient House. My Lords, I feel, 
that I am about to undertake a situa- 
tion encumbered wirh great difficulties— 
difficulties, allow me to say, which have 
not been diminished by the course taken in 
this House, by the description which some 
of your Lordships were, in my _ absence, 
pleased to give of my political opinions, 
and by the anticipations you were pleased 
to form of the character of my administra- 
tion. I have, however, the satisfaction 
to know, that I have before my eyes, the 
example of my predecessor. I shall endea- 
vour to carry into the administration of 
the laws in Ireland that strict and impar- 
tial justice which procured for my noble 
Friend (the Marquis of Normanby)from one 
of your Lordships, a pretty strong opponent 
of his Government, the important admission 
that at no period had the Jaw been more 
vigorously exerted for the prevention and 
punishment of crime, than it had been 
under the administration of my noble 
Friend. I shall carry with me into the 
Government of that country the same 
sympathy which has been shewn by my 


Explanation. 
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noble Friend for the wants of the pco- 
ple of Ireland—the same affection for their 
open-hearted and manly character th 


game anxious desire to 1 


Lord Ebrington’s 


forts and promote their welfare ; and happy | 


indeed shall I be, if, at the close of my 


} 


career, be it long or be it short, I ean reap | 


the same harvest of benedictions from mil- 


lions of Irishmen, which marked the de- 


parture of my noble Friend from the sl 

of that country. My Lords, I am sori 
that on my first appearance am 
Lordships, | should have been called upon 


to express sentiments at variance, I f 
with those of ma ny of your Lords} 
trust, that in doing so, 





from the courtesy generally observed in 
your Lordships’ debates, and which I am 
always anxious to shew towards political 
opponents. My Lords, I beg to tender 


iny respectful thanks to noble 
posite, as well as to my noble Fri 
around me, 
the patient and indulgent 
have been pleased to give me. 
Lord Lyndhurst: My Lords, it is with 
some reluctance that I rise, but I am called 
upon to address your Lord 
sequence of what has fallen from the noble 
Lord, and I beg leave to state that I am 
most happy that [ brought this case un- 
der your Lordships’ consideration 
it has had the effect of calling on the 
noble Lord to state in your presence the 
opinions which he en tertains, and the 
policy he means to pursue, with respect to 
the Protestant Church of Ireland. My 
Lords, I have another reason for | ‘ing 
happy that I brought 


your Lordships’ consideration, inasmuch as 


hearing thev 
con- 


ships, in 


since 


this subject under 


I found in two of the leading ministerial 
prints the Very sper ( hi to whe nh ] re fi rred 


of the noble Lord, set out in detail, and 
made the foundation of a compliment to 
the noble Viscount for having ap 
the noble Lord to the 
lieutenant of Treland—thereby 
the strongest terms that they, the support- 
ers of her \ 

Opinion that declared hostility to the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland was the 
qualification for the 
lieutenant of that country. My 
allow me to say a few wor Is in my justifi- 
cation, in consequence of what has fallen 
from the noble Lord. And _ first, the 


pointed 
situation of Lord- 
Stating in 
4 ° , ‘ . 
M 1JeEStyV s Government, were of 
best 
situation of Lord 


Lords, 


noble Lord took occasion again to allude ' 


to an expression 


former oceasion 


which fell from me on a} 
with respect to Treland, | 


{Manrcn 4} 
{and which at the 
| by t} el yble Mi 
e}| quess of benyess 


) 
toy ha: , | asks } nid 
extend their c Me | @9h5S baat W ris Ha 


and to the whole House, for | 
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time was misinterpreted 
arquess opposite, (the Mar- 
lowné The noble Lord 
nsider the use 
va ju ilificat ion, 
provided in other respects I wer qualifie I 


coun- 


Explanation. 


rds, considering the impres- 

which that expression has created in 
[reland—considerine the use that has 
| de of it nsidering the odium 
s been cast upon me in conse- 

juence of it, | say, in answer to the ques- 
tlon put by the nol Lord, that I should 
( tad led « ilification for 


ling that appointment. My Lord, the 


Lord chare me with acting un- 
just] hin ) ine forward 
th juestion in h ibsence Give me 
le » my | ls, to say that I never con- 
sidered this question as between the 
noble Lord and mvself Ihe charge that 
I made sa cl 1 il st I Majesty’s 

| ( vernment; it was a charge against the 
i noble Vis« unt opposite. The noble Vis- 
i | st of her Majesty’s Go- 
VE it reset for tl A eal gors ol 
nt upon the defence of the noble 
Lord, and that, my Lords, I consider a 
sutl t justification for tl I pur- 
sued. But the noble Lord again says 
hat I sh have postponed my bserva- 
tion Yes, my Lords, I did consider well 
whether I could venture to postpone them. 
At that time I had reason to believe the 








| 
| 


ypointment had not been actually made. 


I was desirous of i: terposing before it was 
too late, and therefore it was, that in the 
first instance, and upon the very first 
occa i t th { n to the noble 
Viscount with respect to the nature of 
h 10 nt. The noble Lord says 
iS ul st to Dring forwal ya. ques 


of this kind in his absence. I might 
idvert to a circumstance not very dissimi- 


lar, viz., a charge brought against a noble 
}e na f niMne—a D b] Marqu ss—(the 

ju Londond ry )j——n t pl ‘ferred 
in this House, whet | Marquess 


would have had an opportunity of meeting 


other 
‘h the 


rtescue) was 


the charge, but pref rred in the 
Parliament, and in whi 


Lord pposite ( Lt 


t 


himself a distinguished performer.—[A 
Noble Lord: What a. Someempstil I 
jallude to Lord Londonderry’s appoint- 


nent My Lords, when I put that ques - 
Viscount, I considered 
cautious as to the ev 


} 
noble 


it necessary to | 
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115} Lord Ebrington’s 


dence on which I proceeded. I looked 
at the different reports of the proceedings. 
I looked at what was said by the different 
parties in the House. I consulted some 
Members of the other House, and I was 
satisfied, that I was justified in imputing 
to the noble Lord—I won't say a precise 
expression — but imputing to the noble 
Lord those opinions, and those statements 
which I took the liberty of stating. My 
Lords, I read in the first instance the 
report from a volume which is considered 
to contain the most accurate report of 
what takes place both in this and the 
other House of Parliament. I read only 
part of that report because I thought in 
putting a question to the noble Viscount 
opposite on a subject of this kind I ought 
to be as concise as possible; and in doing 
so, I was charged by the noble Marquess 
with not giving the rest of the speech. 
My noble Friend, the noble Earl who sits 
near me, the Earl of Roden, read the 
whole of the speech, and that speech, so 
far from contradicting the statements 
I had made, bore them fully out. My 
Lords, I did not confine myself upon that 
occasion to the report in the work to 
which I have alluded, but I looked also at 
the report to which the noble Lord has 
referred, and there I found, that the noble 
Lord has said, that the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland was a stain and a dis- 
grace to the country, and [ find, he also 
said, that it was some satisfaction to him 
that the burthen was about to be changed 
from the weak to the strong and expressed 
a hope, that the war would continue with 
effect against the Church Establishment 
of the country. I knew, my Lords, that 
it was possible those expressions might 
be misunderstood, and, therefore, I looked 
to the rest of the debate, and there I found 
that the noble Lord, the Member for north 
Lancashire, and the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, hadcommented 
upon the expressions of the noble Lord and 
expressing their regret, that the noble Lord 
had thoughtit necessary toaddressthe House 
in the spirit that he had done in support of 
the bill, on the ground, that he thought 
it would effect the ruin of the,Church Es- 
tablishmentin Ireland. ThenobleLordupon 
that occasion did not rise for the purpose of 
making an explanation, but another noble 
Lord who leads the Ministerial party in 
the other House, gave the explanation 
In giving that explanation, did he state 
that the noble Lord did not feel that hos- 
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tility to the Church of Ireland, that had 
been imputed to him? No such thing. 
The only explanation, that was given was 
as to the mode in which the hostility 
should be carried on. This, my Lords, is 
the explanation of the course I pursued in 
the investigation. [thought it was neces- 
sary to enter into it, before [ put that 
question to the noble Viscount, and I ask 
your Lordships whether I was not right 
under those circumstances, acting upon 
materials, that justified me in considering 
that in substance, the question I put to 
the noble Viscount was put upona correct 
representation ? Now, what is the expla- 
nation given by the noble Baron? Does 
it not accord with the statements that I 
havemade? What does he say? Why, that 
the Establishment of the Church in Ire- 
land is a stain and a disgrace to that 
country. What does the noble Lord fur- 
ther say? Why, that the effect of the 
bill would transfer the burthen from the 
weak to the strong, and he hoped, that in 
consequence of that, the war would be 
carried on with effect against the Protest- 
ant Church of Ireland. The noble Lord 
says, of course, the mode in which that 
war is to be carried on was not to be by 
resisting the law, but by constitutional 
means. Does that, my Lords, make any 
difference? The noble Lord is now placed 
at the head of the Government of that 
country. The Catholics of Ireland, are 
assailing the Protestants of that country. 
The noble Lord, himself, according to his 
own declarations, is hostile to the Estab- 
lishment there. The noble Lord pursues 
his own mode of warfare, and no doubt 
those with whom he co-operates, will pur- 
sue their mode; but can it, my Lords, be 
said, that the declaration of the noble 
Lord will not encourage them? Will they 
not feel, that they are acting under his 
guidance in the measures they are pursu- 
ing? My Lords, allow me to call your 
Lordships’ attention a little to the his- 
tory of the proceedings with respect to 
the Church of Ireland, which have 
taken place, within the last few 
years. During the Ministry of my 
Lord Grey, immense reductions were 
made in the Establishment of the 
Church of Ireland—half the episcopal 
bench were removed—the Bishops were 
reduced from twenty to ten, and a heavy 
tax was placed upon the parochial clergy 
of Ireland. That was a great step towards 


Explanation. 





reduction, and it was as far as that noble 
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Earl had thought it necessary to go. Now, 
with respect to the proceedings during the 
last Session. In the last Session, a bill 
was passed, by which thirty per cent. more 


Lord Ebrington’s 


was taken from the parochial clergy of 


the bill 
In the de- 


Ireland. In what manner was 
carried through both Houses ? 
bate, 
and in consequence much was given up 
for the sake of the harmony, the peace 
and the tranquillity, of Ireland. But one 
individual said, that he 

bound by that compromise—that he only 


considered it as an instalment, and ac- | 


breakin 


establis 


"3 Ot 


cordingly, soon after the 
Parliament, we find him 
society in Ireland, the object of which 
was the total and entire destruction of the 
Established Church in Ireland. ** Nothing 
will satisfy us but the destruction of tithes.” 
Now, for a moment, 
this — after all his expressed desire to 
compromise—all his desire to 
tranquillity in Ireland. Now, what is the 
course taken by her Majesty’s Ministers ¢ 
They place at the head of the Government 
in that country an individual who has 
avowed his hostility to the Church of Ire- 
land; and whose appointment, though the 
noble Lord tells us his hostility will be 
carried on in a particular form, is, above 
all others, calculated to renew agitation, 
to give alarm to the Church of 
and to encourage the Catholic population, 
which is endeavouring to subvert the Pro- 
testant Church there. My Lords 


r 
| 
sit 
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it was stated it was a compromise, 


1 1 
would not be} 


my Lords, look at | 


: i 
establish | 


" t 
[reland, | 


this is | 
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pencil of my noble and learned Friend 
opposite ; his skill in this description of 
portrait painting is so well known 

highly appreciated; but I will say, 
respect to the pre 


Explanation. 


ind so 
with 
sent Government—not 
using my own language, but borrowing 


from one of their su 





pporters—taking the 

1 } . } 
| description of the noble Lords in the pre- 
} sent Government from an individual who 
has for many years been their supporter, 


) 
a eal 7 Hy j 
id who has declared he would make the 
itest sacrifices for nt 


1 | di 


n, if necessary 
I las scri be 


I! them in a letter, and 


} to that description I subscribe. He says, 
‘the Whigs cannot stand without the as- 

| sist of the Radicals; the Ministers 
im si therefore, be constantly doing some- 
thir plea se them, and thus the rights 
f the ale will be gradually secured ;” 

| and in the same letter he describes those 
rights as being an elective House of Lords 
| and acomplete democratic House of Com- 


mons. I believe, for my own part, the 
make concessions just so 
far as are necessary to keep themselves in 
power, and that they will go on in that 


i 
i way till there cannot be a doubt that both 
} 


| Ministers will 


the Constitution and the Monarchy will 
in danger. There is no question be« 
fore the House, but I stand in such a po- 
sition with reference to the noble Lord 
| who before addressed your Lordships, that 
[ felt myself called upon to address you. 
I thank your Lordships for the patient 
| hearing I have had, and I presume this 
will be the last we shall hear of this 


an explanation of the course | have pur- } business. 
sued, and the motives by which I have} Viscount Melbourne: As this is to be 
been actuated. I am told, indeed, and | the last we are to hear of this matter, and 


we were told the other nighi, and I do 
not dispute it, that the noble Lord is dis- 
tinguished for his high constitutional opin- 
ions and principles. Undoubtedly he has 
upon more than one 
active interposition, 
ment from destruction, 


oceasion, by his 


and they owe him 


a debt of gratitude on that account. But | 


as far as relates to the constitutional 
Opinions of the noble Lord, if they corre- 
spond, 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers—so far, in my 
Opinion, and according to the best of 


rescued the Govern- | 


} 
| 


as I presume they do, with those | 
| politic. 


constitutional bases, I think they tend to | 


the destruction as well of the Constitution 

as of the Monarchy itself. I shall not 

attempt to describe the political character 

of the noble Lords opposite—I should be 

disposed to leave that for the graphic 
VOL. XLV. {fi?} 


as there ts no business before the 


it nay, 


Ilouse, 
] r a 

perhaps, appear superfluous, and 

in some degree imprudent and unwise, on 


} my p irt to iddress your Lordships at all; : 
| but still 1 shall take the liberty of ma king 
a very few observations. Unquestion: .bly, 


i 
ire to hear of this 


if the matter is to be carried no further, 
[I cannot help thinking the course that has 
heen taken by the noble and learned Lord 
is in the unwise and im- 
n it possibly have, 


iif thisis to be » last we 


highest — 
What effect c 


my | except to stir up grievances that had bet- 
judgment—so far from being built upon j ter be 


left to subside—except to stir up 


t 
anim sg and prevent the possible com- 
ple , the possible well working, of this 
measure, which is now so unnecessarily, 


so wantonly, and without any object, 
brought forw ard, except that which is un- 


questionably and perhaps unintentionally 
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by the noble and learned Lord now avowed. 
When I was asked a question on this 
subject by the noble and learned Lord, 
and quite sale gi I answered what 
was perfectly true, that I was not aware 
of the speech of my noble Friend, as the 
noble and learned Lord has now read it. 
It was not for me necessarily to know 
every speech my noble Friend had ever 
made; but I was acquainted with the 
general principles and character and opin- 
ions of my noble Friend, and my know- 
ledge of that character and of those prin- 
ciples and opinions made me conceive that 
he was, if not the fittest, among the fittest 
of those whose services were at the com- 
mand of her Majesty, for this great and 
responsible office. 1 said, that he had 
always supported the measures we had 
brought forward, and that was all that 
was necessary for my noble Friend ; 
disqualification, I should, at the same 
time, have pronounced my own disquali- 
fication for the office I hold, but which | 
am not so ready to do as the noble and 
learned Lord opposite is. I don’t know 
whether the disqualification acknowledged 
by the noble and learned Lord is confined 
to those offices to which it is not very 
likely he would be selected by any persons 
who may be called upon to advise her 
Majesty; or, as there are other offices, I 
do not know whether he considers himself 
equally disqualified for them, or whether 
he reserves his opinion of his qualifica- 
tions for such offices, as he may have held 
before, and which he may perhaps natu- 
rally indulge his ambition in looking for- 
ward to holding again. The noble and 
learned Lord has made some observations 
upon leading articles in newspapers, and 
has indulged in reading articles from what 
he calls Ministerial prints, and from which 
he says he is bound and entitled to con- 
clude that those opinions of hostility to 


the Church of Ireland are the opinions of | 


my noble Friend ; opinions which he does 
not entertain, and never did entertain, 
towards the Church in that country. 
There is nota warmer friend to the Church 
of Ireland than my noble Friend himself. 
But it is said, that those feelings of hos- 
tility are the best qualification of the noble 
Lord to the office to which he has been 
chosen and elected. Now, I don’t at all 
acquiesce in those representations of these 
Ministerial journals. I do not know to 
which the noble and learned Lord alludes, 


{LORDS} 





and | 
if upon that speech I had pronounced his | 


| 
| 
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but Ido not admit the authority—I do 
not admit they were speaking the opinions 
of the Government; and I am sure, if | 
am to judge from many of the articles | 
have lately read in some which I suppose 
the noble and learned Lord calls Ministe- 
rial papers, I cannot consider that they 
are of a very friendly nature, or likely to 
give to Government any very efficient 
support. My noble Fri nd has told your 
Lordships the principle on which he ti akes 
charge of the Government in Ireland— 
that he is proceeding thither to administer 
the law finds it—to carry the law 
into effect and force, 
and to administer it with impartiality. — [i 
I know any man who is likely to act up to 
those principles it is my noble Friend ; 
and I feel perfectly satisfied, that unde 
the circumstances, a better choice could 
not have been made than has been made 
in him. 

The Duke of Wellington confessed, that 
he should tave been very anxious to have 
avoided entering into this subject had it 
not been for some things that had fallen 
from the noble Viscount, in the course of 
what he stated in reference to his noble 
and learned Friend behind him. The 
noble Viscount had been pleased to cast 
an imputation on his noble and learned 


Explanation. 


as he 


—to give i€ power 


| Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) that the course 


| 





he had taken was likely to prevent the 
good working of the measure adopted by 
her Majesty's Government. The noble 
Viscount seemed to have forgotten entirely 
what had passed a few nights ago in that 
House —that the dis¢ was not 
brought forward by his noble and learned 
Friend, but by the noble Lord opposite, 
and that what the noble Lord opposite had 
said, rendered this diset necessary. 
It was perfectly true, that they stood now 
ina situation very different to that in which 
the House was a few nights ago. He 
(the noble Duke) was not in the House 
on that occasion; he had been dis- 
charging his public duty, at that time, in 
another part of the country; but from 
what he had seen and heard of that dis- 
cussion, his noble Friend then did produce 
reasons which were consilered by their 
Lordships amply sufficient for the step he 
took. ‘The explanation of the noble Vis- 
count was totally different from the text 
which had been read by the noble and 
learned Lord; and he considered that 
text as calenlated fully to justify his nobl 
and learned Friend in calling on the Go- 
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vernment to make some representation o 
the grounds on which they had made tl 
selection of the noble Lord to the high 
office to which he was appointed. Th 
noble Lord (Baron Forté had stated 
his determination ry the 
vernment Ireland upon the principh 
which were stated by a noble 
his (the noble Duke’s) own, 
that same Government years ago, 
namely, that he should go there to admin- 
ister the law, and not to but 
then the word war had been used, and 
was he going to administer the law as it 
stood, did he mean to earry 
for the alteration of the law? 
noble Lord going to carry on 
stration of the law by war, 
to adopt the more formidable manner of 
war by carrying forward those measures, 
taking them even according to the te 
used opposite, constitutionally adopted, 

they supposed, and which bad for th 

object the alteration of the law? H 
should be ashamed of himself, if, knowing 
what he did of the noble Lord, and afi 

having heard him this night, could 
suppose the noble Lord would, 
manner, be a party to those 
which ought, in reality, to be called mea- 
sures of war—which ‘ought really to be 
called formidable—that the noble Lords 
could have approved of them, or, under 
any circumstances, could be a party to 
them. He did expect, after what had 
been stated bythe noble Lord, that h 
would go there to administer the 
partially, and that he would exte 
protection of his Government to 
to property, and to every thing that calli 
for protection in that unfortunate country 
He believed, that was what the nobl 
Lord would do, and by such 
stration power he 
war. The real question here 
Protestant religion and the 

Church in Ireland. ‘That was 
question. 
the Government and of the policy of this 
country for hundreds of years. The prin- 
ciple had been re-asserted over and ovei 
again at different intervals. He would ¢ 
no further back than the Acts and Treati S 
of the Union. Since that time there had 
been what was called the Catholic 
cipation Act, and in that Act, as 
in an Act which has been subse quently on 
the table of both Houses of Parliament, 
the principles of the Protestant Chureh in 
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main- 
hureh 
taken 
Lord said, 

far 
Pro- 
but, it 
e than 
nd onerous 
When he first 
n of the noble Lord, 
first 


assert and 


Ireland 
tained, 


were again 
tability of that ¢ 
secured by the oath ri 

maintenance. The 
that the ¢ 


and the 


hureh ; yh) nen was 
extensive iS NY 

populati n of 
ed to him, 
juate for 


ies 1t had to perform. 


testant I 
that it was no mor 
the important 


the explanati 
i 


, . 
S attention 


en 
ie to her 
some 

is their 
as to the 
it cr untry, 
hey still intended to maintain 
' Establishment in that 

Ife was very happy hear the 
of the Lor 1 his firm 
adm the laws 
in that 


, 
it noble 1 


noble in¢ 


oh intent nister 
country. Fe 
that fillin 
> of he 


1, as he 


on to 

impartial: 
I 

rd, 


‘the representative 
had 
ry great power and 
spect to that Church, and, 
re ike he isaaie they should some 


y for 


Maye 
h lees to know, vi 
patre we In Te 


hat country, he 


have 
performance of those du- 
bare declaration the noble 


the 


| Lord had been pleased to make that night, 


| that 


it 


the laws. The 
right to ex- 
tenant of Jreland, 


he would maintain 
House and the public had 


pect from the Lord-lieu 


| that he would not only maintain the laws, 


law im- | 


persons, | 
‘ 


but th to execu- 


carry into 


1 
it he would carry them in 
ich a manner as to 
e pol licy * that 


wing 


*hure h. 


ry | | 
country, for the 


nee rt of the Esta- 

point to 
i that and _ other 
| t > le »¢ k 
‘ttle 
the noble 
the 
observa- 


supne 
by 


Th 


? 
i 
it W 


is the 
: more 
re larati of 
he uld maint 
t his duty to offer 
o their Lordships, and to the 
, for whom he personally 
entertained the highest respect. 

Lord Broug Lords, T re- 
joice yoones way to the noble 
| Duke, as it ie noble Duke, 
to deliver his manly and statement, 
ch has bee same man- 
liness which has influenced every part of 
his career. My Lords, 1 not 
regret that my noble Friend 


W ain laws. 
these 
noble 
nerd op posit 
| 
tham said, my 
that I gave 
enabled tl 
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bre ne it forwi ard this question last week, 
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and I differ with the noble Viscount near 
me, who has lamented its being brought 
forward, because, I think, nothing more 
important could have been achieved than 
that which has arisen out of my noble 
Friend mooting the case. I mean the 
explanation which has been given by my 
noble Friend, the new Lord-lieutenant for 
Ireland. He has told you, what I think has 
been mistaken by my noble and learned 
Friend—what, | think has been misrepre- 
sented somewhat by my noble and learned 
Friend, doubtless, from his impressions of 
it, viz.:—that my noble Friend’s (Lord For- 
tescue’s) opinions remaining the same to 
the extent of the Irish Establishment, that 
he still considering so disproportioned an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment as a grievance 
to the people of that country, that he ne- 
vertheless is not an enemy or an adversary, 
or in any manner of way an antagonist, 
whether peaceably or hostile, of that Es- 
tablishment, but only of its excess. This 
is my understanding of my noble Friend’s 
explanation—therefore, it was not cor- 
rect to misrepresent him as adopting ex- 
pressions put into his mouth—‘* that the 
Irish Church Establishment was a stain 
and a disgrace to that country.” My 
noble Friend meant its present overgrown 
dimensions, and no other. He has given 
the best evidence that he himself, acting 
in his own capacity, confronting the out- 
rageous clamour that had been raised, has 
rendered implicit obedience to the laws, 
Therefore, my Lords, I hold this expla- | 








nation to be of great importance ; for it 
now appears, from my noble Friend’s own | 
declaration, that whoever has represented 
him as an enemy to the Church, except to | 
its abuses, has grossly and foully misre- 

presented him—that whoever expects from 
him overt acts of hostility to that Establish- 
ment will be utterly and entirely disap- 
pointed—that whoever may dream of see- 
ing him attempting to do that indirectly, 
which he dares not avowedly do, whoever, 
as the noble Duke well, and justly, and 
accurately, observed, shall expect from my 
noble Friend, the new Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, an indirect and silent counte- 
nance of the scheming of some parties 
against the Church Establishment, or the 
Constitution of these realms, will find, they 
have to do with a man who is by far too 
honest and plain dealing for their sinister 
purposes—that whoever hopes to find in 
him a ready tool for their own private 


{LORDS} 





ends, will find their hands deprived of the 
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instrument which they had smilingly 
opened to grasp—that ‘whoever looks to 
him for allowing all the measures to be 
introduced to be made suitable to their 
partizan views, and all the patronage to 
flow into their particular channels, will be 
instantly, and immediately and_ bitterly 
disappointed. My noble Friend has told 
your Lordships, quoting the words of one 
ofhis most illustrious predecessors, whom to 
name is at Once to praise—I mean Mar- 
quess Wellesley—‘‘ That whatever his 
opinion may be of the form and _ structure 
of the law, he goes to administer that law 
and not to change it”—by which is meant 
to administer the law, and see that that 
law is carried into execution—to see that 
crime is sought out, and criminals found 
out, and trials had, and convictions found, 
and sentence executed, in order to deter 
evil doers in the like behalf from offending 
in future; and my noble Friend goes to 
make those laws, if they cannot be 
amended and improved, so as to be re- 
spected, he goes to make them be obeyed. 
So long as my noble Friend pursues that 
honest, manly, course of strict duty, he 
will entitle himself to the confidence of 
the country—to the forbearance even of 
his adversaries, and to that which is 
better than the one or the other, to the 
approval of his own honest conscience. 
If he takes another course—if he submit 
to dictation from any quarter—if he 
suffers any man to tell him, “* I have 
6,000,000 of men at my back, choose 
between their plaudits or their hatred, 
if he do not honestly make his election, 


| and prefer the hatred of all the lawless 


and all those against the law—if he de- 
| part‘from what he has to-night laid down 


as his principle of action—if, instead of 


an administration of the laws, he makes 
himself only the executor of the wishes 
and designs of certain parties—then all 
that has been done by my noble and 
learned Friend’s notice—all that has been 
done by the noble Duke’s observations, all 
that has been done, and all that has been 
temporarily and provisionally'accomplished 
by my noble Friend’s explanation and by 
his avowed and declared intentions will all 
the moreredound tohis shame and disgrace. 
and to the discomfiture of those who have 
appointed him, instead of conducing to 
his own glory and the lasting benetit and 
advantage of the country. And then men 
will say, “‘ you sent over a fireband among 
combustible materials;” and men will say, 
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even his good qualities are noxious if used 
as a firebrand among those materials; and 
then I shall have the sorrow to know, and 
the country will have the sorrow to feel, 
that those great qualities which I have 
long experienced, that good character to 
which the other night I bore my feeble 
testimony —that long experience of public 
affairs—that descent and lineage, and the 


Lord Ebrington’s 


name my noble Friend bears, from one of 


the greatest judges that ever sat on the 


bench in England, will all vanish, will all | « 


go against him, will all be converted into 


are made—his race and name will go for 
nothing. 
* Quamvis Pontica Pinus, 
Sylvz Filia nobilis, 
Jactes et genus, et nomen inutile.” 


My Lords, I know which of these two 


will act up to the declaration which he 
has this night made. 
constitution, who would be the worst er 
mies of my noble Friend —for in 
instance, the praise which has 
lavished on his supposed speech, which he 
turns out never to have made, are only, 
flatterers. 


e- 


Pessimum inimicorum 
Genus, laudatores. 


The enemies of the constitution, who | 


would be the enemies of my noble Friend, 
will find that those who wish to employ 
him for evil have mistaken their man. 


My noble Friend will hold the balance | 
even between the conflicting parties, as | 


his noble predecessors, Marquess Wel- 
lesley and the Marquess of Anglesey, have 


. | 
formerly done; and as my noble Friend, 
who has just returned from Ireland (as far | 


as circumstances allowed him, to hold it 


even between both parties) has also lately | 


done. 

Lord Wharncliffe begged his noble 
Friend (Lord Fortescue) not to suppose 
for one moment, that he or his noble 
Friends found fault with him for the 
speech which had been alluded to, that 
speech was not discreditable to him—he 
had a perfect right to make it as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, but in their opinion 
there was something which ought to have 
prevented the Government from appoint- 
ing him to the office of Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. He found fault with the Go- 
vernment for making the appointment in 
the particular circumstances—his noble 
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country, 
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| intentions of the Government. 


| testants of Ireland 


| much alarm, in consequé 
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Friend was then only a Commoner, and it 
was usual, that the office should be filled 
by a Peer, and he was raised to the dig- 
nity of a seat in that House for the pur- 
pose of the office. The Ministers might 
attempt to disguise it as they liked, but it 
was impossible that his noble Friend could 
go to Ireland without filling the Protest- 
ints with fear and alarm, and raising 
in the of the Catholics. 


they not justified in taking that view 


breasts 


hope ~ 
\ 
WV ¢ re 


f the conduct of Government, and look- 


} ine with jf alousy at the appointment of 
materials of which torches and firebrands | 


That was not an iso- 
In October last a nobleman, 


his noble Eric nd ¢ 


i , . ' ’ 
| then holding a situation in her Majesty's 


household, within two months after her 


| Majesty expressed a hope, that the Tithe 


Bill would work for the benefit of the 
calling a 


signed a requisitl yn 


<p | meeting for the total abolition of tithes— 
parts my noble Friend will choose, and he} , ; ; 

. | he attended that meetine, and supported 
beh lits object, and 
[he enemies of the | 


vet he belonged to the 
household still. That alone was sufficient 
make them jealous of the conduct of 

e Government in any appointment con- 
‘ted Ireland. icts gave 
rise to much jealousy as to the policy ‘and 


nec with Such f 
The Pro- 
would naturally view 
the appointment of his noble Friend with 
eof the speech, 
which there was no doubt he had a perfect 
right to make. 


HOt 


SE OF COMMONS, 


, 


Monday, March 4 


Bill. Read a first 


Repeal 


Mexican BrockaDe.] 
gestrie wished to ask 


Viscount In- 


question of the 
Government, or rather of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary for the Admiralty, 
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1163 = Factory Commissioners 
namely, whether any negotiations were 
pending, or had taken place, between the 
Government of this country and the Go- 
vernment of France, relative to the late 
outrage committed against the British flag? 
This injury had created a great feeling in 
the country; and he was anxious to know, 
also, whether any fresh information had 
been received from Commodore Douglas ? 
—for if there had not, he gave notice that 
he would move, on an early day, for the 
production of the letter of Lieutenant 
Croke. 

Mr. C. Wood replied, that the Govern- 
ment had received no further communica- 
tion since the noble Lord first asked the 
question. In answer to that question, he 
had, in the first instance, said, that on the 
receipt of the intelligence, Government 


{COMMONS} 


tween the {French and English Govern- 
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ments. Did the hon. Gentleman, the Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, intend, when he 
had information not now in his possession, 
{to lay all the information on the Table of 
| the House; and in particular, did he in- 
i tend to lay on the Table the log-book of 
| the Express packet whilst she lay at Vera 
Cruz? 

| Lord John Russell said, that a reply to 
ithe question must depend on a considera- 
| tion of the intelligence which might arrive. 
| It was impossible for the Government, not 
‘having received all the information, to 
| pledge itself beforehand to produce any 
particulars ; bat when the information ar- 
rived, the opinion of the Board of Admi- 
ralty and of the heads of the other depart- 
‘ments would be collected upon it. 


had determined to make a representation | 


to the French Government; but before 
this determination could be executed, a 
dispatch was received from Commodore 
Douglas, informing the Admiralty, that as 
soon as he had arrived at Vera Cruz, he 
had received a satisfactory explanation, 
but he did not state what that explanation 
was; and having reason to expect a fuller 
dispatch, he thought it was better for 
Government to wait till they were pos- 
sessed of full knowledge before tliey took 
another step. 


Mr. S. O’Brien wished to know, whether ! 


any indemnity had been given to the Mex- 
ican pilot who was taken from the British 
vessel ? 

Viscount Ingestrie would like to be in- 
formed, whether there was any objection 
to produce the letter of the lieutenant? 

Mr. C, Wood objected to its production 
till the whole transaction was in a more 
forward state; and he must say, that he 
thought the mode tn which this subject 
had been treated by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, was not a mode becoming the dig- 
nity of that House.” 


Mr. Goulburn said, it was a rule that | 


questions were not to be put argumenta- 
tively, and he must say that by the same 
rule answers ought not to be given argu- 
mentatively. By so doing, they were 
giving an unfair advantege to one side of 
the House. 

Captain Pechell had a question to put, 
which he thought not beneath the dignity 
of the House, nor against its rules. It was 
a question, too, which he did not wish to 
be mixed up with any negotiations be- 


Factory Commissioners’ Report.) 
Lord John Russell moved the order of 
the day for a Committee of Supply. 

Lord Ashley would avail himself of 
that opportunity to bring under the atten- 
tion of the House a subject which, as he 
conceived, affected the privileges of the 
House and the character of some of its 
Members. He had no commission to speak 
of names other than his own. He _ spoke 
only on his own behalf; and as his name 
had been so frequently introduced into 
the report of the factory commissioners, he 
could not suffer the report to pass un- 
noticed. ‘The House would see the painful 
position in which he was placed. It was 
impossible for him not to notice this docu- 
ment, and yet, to do it, he must step between 
} hon. Members and the most important busi- 


iness before the House; he would have 
'delayed his ti had i bee 
| dclayet us motion had it not been 
lcertain that he should have been liable 


to imputations if he postponed it. ‘The 
House would recollect that last year a 
}committee of that House sat to inquire 
into the combination of workmen in 
Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland, which 
committee reported the evidence to the 
| House. Since that time a report had been 
made, pursuant to an Act of Parliament, by 
the inspectors of factories, to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. The 
report written by Mr. Stuart, the commis- 
sioner for Scotland, contained charges 
against some persons, not only in their 


character as Members of Parliament, but 
also on their conduct as Members of com- 
miitee, commenting upon their speeches, 
and imputing to them the very worst of 
Had these imputation been made 





motives. 
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in any newspaper, in a speech at any 
public meeting, or in any correspondence 
which tight have come to his knowledge, 


he thought, considering the nature of 


the charges and the source whence they 
arose he should have treated them with 
the utmost contempt; but when a Govern- 
ment oflicer in a report, delivered in the 
discharge of his duties under an Act of Par- 
liament, put forth serious charges and im- 
putations commenting on the proces dings of 
that House and bringing in a vast quantity 
of extraneous matter—when such a report 
had been received by t 

State for the Home Department—when 
it had been sanctioned by his authority, 
and when he had advised the Crowr 
to do what was not required by the 
Act, to lay it upon the Table of that [ous 

having thereby made the sentiments con- 
tained in it his own—and when in addition 
to all this, he found, that the report was t 

be printed and circulated at the es 
the public, it assumed a most impo 
aspect, and he felt bound to call upon t 


} 
i 
i 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment either to mainiain the charges con- 
tained in the r port, or to withdraw them, 


The matter was entirely voluntary on thi 
part of the Secretary of State ; the Act re- 
quired the Conimissioners to report to him, 
but it did not require him to lay the report 
before the House ; and with respect to th 
Commissioners themselves, the Act bound 
them down to the points they were to 
report upon. ‘’hey were to report the con- 
dition of the factories and mills, and the 
state of the children, and thev were*to say 
whether the several factories and mill 
were conducted according to the provisions 
of that Act, and of the laws of the realm. 
When, therefore, the noble Lord saw 

report containing extraneous matter having 
nothing to do with the factories, making 
charges against Members of that Hous 
and against Committees of that House, in- 
stead of presenting it to that House, t 
noble Lord might have said to the Com- 
missioners, ‘Your report is not in th 
terms of the Act, and beyond your juris- 
diction, you had better, therefore with- 
draw it, and send in one more suitable to 
the occasion ;’? But the noble Lord took no 
such course ; he had not said so ; he had adopt- 
ed the report ; he had adopted the allegations 
it contained ; he had laid it upon the Table of 
the House, and he had thus lent to it the 
sanction of his high office, and he had 
caused it to be printed and circulated at 
tne public expense. 
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the table a document containing a charge 
against some one he did not know. It was 
a personal charge against some one Mem- 
ber which the noble Lord sanctioned with 
his authority, and ordered to be printed ; 
and yet he now said he did not know to 
whom the charge referred. [Mr. O'Connell : 
It means me.] No doubt the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin was perfectly 
capable of defending himself against any 
charge. There was another charge against 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
in which he (Lord Ashley) believed the 
hon. Member would not acquiesce. ‘The 
next passage to which he wished to refer 

yas in the 54th page. This was an allega- 
tion which affected himself personally, not 
so much for his conduct in the House as in 
Committee. It stated that 





| 


“ Messrs. Houldsworth, Todd,and M’Naught, 
the three cotton spinners examined by the 
Committee, were selected by a meeting of the 
cotton spinners of Glasgow as the fittest per- 
sons to appear before the Committee as wit- 
nesses ; and it may therefore be assumed, that | 
more respectable or better informed individuals 
could not be found: yet not a single question 
respecting the operation of the Factory Act 
was put to Messrs. Houldsworth and 
M’Naught; and when Mr. Todd, in answer | 
to Lord Ashley’s second question to him, said, 
that he took nochildren under thirteen, his 
Lordship did not put another question to 
him.” 


He would state to the House how the 


matter really stood. In answer to the 
522d question which was put by Lord 
Granville Somerset, ‘‘ Can you state 


what proportion of labour is displaced 
by the new machinery, the self-acting 
mules?” Mr. Todd said, In the self-acting 
mule the spinner is entirely displaced. The 
same number of hands are used of little 
children to keep it in order, but the spinner 
is totally dismissed.” Lord G. Somerset 
afterwards asked, ‘“* How svon do you take 
your children into your work?” and the 
answer was, “ We do not take any in 
below the highest ages allowed by the Act, 
thirteen years old: you can take them in 
at under age, but there are certain restric- 
tions of working short hours and giving 
them education.” Then it was, that he 
(Lord Ashley) asked the single question, 
** Do you take none under thirteen ?” and 
Mr. Todd answered “ None,” and there it 
ended. Upon this question thus thrown 
in; was brought a charge of some unfair 
dealing, the whole scope of which he could 
not quite gather. He perfectly recollected 
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that when the witness said he took no 
children under thirteen years of age, he 
wished to ascertain this point: he had 
been told, that in many mills in England 
and Scotland the masters anxious to be quit 
of the burdensome provisions of the law had 
determined to employ no children under the 
age of thirteen, or those restricted to eight 
hours labour a-day. He, therefore, wished 
to know whether this was one of the mills. 
He put this question, and having received 
the answer he was satisfied. How was it 
possible, to a charge so indefinite he could 
give a more definite answer. The noble 
Lord might smile, but he would say, on 
his word of honour as a gentleman, that 
he had no other intention or motive. He 
had no intention of going into the Factory 
Act, and he had no view, distinct or indis- 
tinct, towards an exhibition of the inopera- 
tive parts of the Factory Act. He wished 
merely to ascertain the simple fact he had 
stated, and on the answer he had received 
he rested ; and yet on this was grounded 
an accusation, that (if he was to judge from 
a morning paper of the day) a person more 
unfair, more disingenuous than himself, did 
not figure in the House or out of it. But 
again, in page 54 of the Report, it was 
stated, that ‘* the examination of the com- 
bined cotton-spinners, and of Mr. Alison, 
was conducted, so far as related to the Fac- 
tory Act, in such a way as could not fail to 
inform the witnesses of the answers most 
agreeable to their interrogators. Thus, 
Lord Ashley, interrogating Angus Camp- 
bell, asks, ‘ To your knowledge the Act is 
set at®defiance 2? Words which the witness 
never used, and which imply a very different 
meaning from those which the witness did 
use.” Now, he must be permitted again 
to refer to the minutes of evidence, from 
which it would be seen, that he was not the 
party who moved the inquiry, but that the 
culprit was the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin who opened it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked, * Is it your 
opinion that the law is honestly worked 
out by not taking in children under nine 
years of age, or do you think there is any 
fraud?” The answer to that question was. 
‘“* T must say distinctly, that the operative 
cotton-spinner is necessitated to overlook 
the law, and in order to keep his machine 
moving, to take children below that age.” 
Upon that, he (Lord Ashley) came in with 
the question, “ To your knowledge is the 
law set aside?” Answer, “ Yes.” ‘The hon. 


Report. 


and learned Attorney and Solicitor General 
may smile, because the question might not 
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have been put according to strict legal 
forms, but he believed it was put in a 
manner usual in committees of that House. 
Being surprised with the strength of the 
witness’s language, instead of adopting his 
expression, ‘‘ overlook the law,” he (Lord 
Ashley) merely put the question, “To your 
knowledge is the law set at defiance?” And 
was not the law put at defiance? Is not a 
law set at defiance when its main provisions 
are actually and systematically disobeyed ? 
Could that be doubted when the witness told 
the committee, ‘‘ | most distinctly say, that 
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machine moving.” 


questions—the only two on which the 
charge was built against him in the report 
of Mr. Stuart, adopted by the noble Lord ? 
In pages 58 and 59 the report went on with 


a number of special charges against him, | 
had | 


better have made in his place in that House, | 


which he thought the noble Lord 


instead of in a public document, and thus 


sheltering himself under the guise of a re- 


port. In pages 55 Mr. Stuart said, “ Hav 


; y rnias 1 . ear } 
ing now explained enough of the circum- 


stances connected with the proceedings of 


the committee to prove them to have been | t 


entirely of an ex parte description, and very 


questionable in other respects, | am now to} ' 


submit to your Lordships, &ce.’’ Would 
the noble Lord say in what it was ques- 
tionable ? Would the noble Lord state that 
this was proper language to be used by a 
Government officer in reference to proceed- 
ings of that House? If the noble Lord 
really entertained those sentiments, it would 
have been more becoming his high station 
to have made them the grounds of a sub- 
stantive motion. In the page the 
committee was said to have made asser- 
tions which the inspector declared to be 
calumnious, but that charge might be an- 
swered by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, from one of whose speeches an 
extract was given. In page 59 Mr. Stuart 
had these words:—“If I had adopted 
what seems to be Lord Ashley’s interpre- 
tation of the law, that the inspector is 
bound to prosecute for every offence against 
the Act, whether wilful or not.” And in 
page 60 was the following passage :—‘* The 
very last case noticed in my first report 
(report of December 31, 1836) appears to 
me to furnish a good example of the bad 
consequences likely to result from adherence 
to the rule which Lord Ashley seems to 


same 
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to overlook the law in order to keep his | 
And was it right that | 
such a charge as that contained in the re- | 
port should be grounded upon these two | 
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consider to be absolute, to treat offenders 
against the Factory Act with as much 
rigour as midnight robbers and murderers.” 
He asked the noble Lord opposite to show 
him anything which he had ever said or 
done that justified the application of such 
his conduct. Ile asked whether 
proper or even decent expres= 

by a paid Government officer to be 
put in of a docu- 
the records of that 
The next point was one upon 
could refrain from insist- 
ing, because he did think it a matter 
in which the House was bound to inter- 
fere, not as referring to his own character, 
but inasmuch as it affected the character of 
Was it fair that any person 

( permitted to impute such base 
and unworthy motives to hose who had 
thought it to be their duty to undertake a 
very onerous task, exposing them, too, to 
bloquy ; a task, however, which 

solely 


] 
The fol- 
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bringing 


the opinion of the noble 
or it might not; but he 
would ask the House whether they would 
justify the imputation of these wholesale 
harges against the motives of hon. Mem- 

I in individual 

holding an office in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, and appointed to discharge defined 
duties, should be permitted to travel out of 
the line of those duties, for the purpose of 
throwing foul charges and base imputations 
Members, whose sole crime 
had been to give their conscientious support 
to a measure for limiting the labour of 
children in factories? Had he (Lord Ashley) 
ever inveighed against the bill in terms so 
strong as those which had been employed 
the other evening by the hon. Gentleman, 
the Under Secretary of State? If he had 
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spoken for a week, he could not have said 
a tenth of what that hon. Member had said 
in teprobation of the system, and he held 
that nothing could more completely than 
that language justify the course which he 
had pursued for so many years. This was the 
sum of the charges and insinuations which 
had been levelled at the committee, and 
at those who had acted in accordance with 
him in this matter. There were also spread 
throughout the report a great many charges 
and insinuations against himself personally ; 
but, as they involved no charge against him 
as a Member of Parliament, he had too 
much respect for the House to trouble 
them with a matter which might be con- 
sidered mercly personal. But as to the 
other charges contained in that report, to 
which he had already specifically referred, 
he would say that the noble Lord opposite 
was bound to bring them forward in a more 
tangible shape. He was bound to give him 
every opportunity of refuting those charges, 
and explaining all these hints and dark 
surmises, which could not fail to diseredit 
him somewhat in the general estimation of 
the country. ‘There was only one point 
di ected against himself personally to which 
he thought it necessary to advert, inasmuch 
as it seemed to involve; not a breach, but 
the misuse, of privilege. He wished the 
noble Lord to observe that he laid some 
stress upon this, because he found in the 
Morning Chronicle of that day an attack 
upon him, a very sharp attack in many 
respects, and which, as it followed the cir- 
culation of the papers in question, he cer- 
tainly believed was dictated by the contents 
of the report. he article to which he re- 
ferred was particularly severe upon him 
with reference to the fact of his having 
presented a copy of the evidence taken be- 
fore the committee to Mr. 
Glasgow. In page 31 of Mr. Stuart's report 
was the following passage :— 
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*T found on arriving in Glasgow early in 
August, that James Macnish was already in 
possession of the printed minutes of evidence 
—that is, of the first report of the committee 
on combinations, which he stated had been 
sent tohim by Lord Ashley. Not one of the 
master cotton-spinners was then in possession 
of those minutes.”’ 

If the master-spinners had not provided 
themselves with copies of that evidence it 
was their own fault. He had bought the 
copy in question at the establishment which 
Mr. Speaker had instituted, so much 
to the eonvenience of the House. He 


bought it many days after the report had 
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been put into circulation, and when it was 
publicly on sale. The noble Lord indi- 
cated his acquiescence in what he said. 
But he trusted that the noble Lord would 
also see how extremely hard it was, that 
for no greater an offence than this, for 
doing that which might have been done by 
any other individual, he should be held up 
in a political document of this kind to 
public view as an individual having abused 
his privilege asa Member of Parliament. 
The whole report was full of things of the 
same description. He would not at that 
moment enter into them, because he had 
already trespassed but too long on the 
indulgence of the House. He had to ex- 
press tothe House his gratitude for the 
attention with which they had heard him, 
but he would not inflict upon them matters 
of a purely personal character. In short, 
he held the noble Lord to have received a 
report which was not warranted by the 
terms of the Act, which required a mere 
report upon the st the factories ; 
whereas the report, in the present instance, 
was filled with insinuations and personal 
charges against Members of that House. 
The noble Lord had taken the report with- 
out inquiring into the facts of the case—a 
report containing serious charges against 
hon. Members, and one especially mad 
against a party of which the noble Lord 
admitted that he had no knowledge; and vet 
the noble Lord laid such a report upon the 
Table of that House, had it printed and cir. 
culated throughout the country at the publi 
expense. He put this question to the nobli 
Lord, as a Secretary of State, and more, as 
a gentleman—would he withdraw those 
charges, or did he concur in them, and (if 
he concurred) would he substantiate them ? 
Let him do one or the other, to him it was 
indifferent which course the noble Lord 
took. Would he stand stiffly by the charges, 
or have the candour to say that they had 
been rebutted, and were not to be consi 
dered as emanating from him ? 

Lord J. Russell inquired, whether the 
noble Lord had said all that he intended 
to say in support of the statement with 
which he had sct out at the commencement 
of his speech—that in this report the worst 
motives were attributed to certain Mem- 
bers of that House? 

Lord Ashley stated, in reply, that he 
considered the gravamen of his charge to 
be fully maintained by the paper which he 
had already read from page 56 of the 
report, which charged himself and other 
hon. Members with having tampered with 
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the law of the land, with a view to the} to deny the allegations, 
forwarding certain private speculations of | you have acted properly in the 
their own. your duty.” act, 

Lord J. Russell was glad that he had rt wa 1e defenee of Mr. 
asked the question, because the answer had had sai 
drawn his attention to the precise ground 
of complaint. With respect to the whol 
matter, he must say, that the charge against 
the noble Lord—if it were to be called a 
charge—was, that he had listened to 
sons who had deseribed horrors not wi 
of belief. That was the whol 
charge. But throughout ther 
statement of a charge; but the r 
was, that it was adefenee on th 
Mr. Stuart against statements mad 
House. It was stated publicly 
House, and particularly by the hon. 
learned Member for Dublin, that th 
tory Act was not in any way put in 
in Glasgow ; and it happened that d 
that debate the noble Lord desired, 
fairness the evidence given befor 
mittee, but which was not repo 
be stated to the House. 
ever, Was, that it di 
when the report w 
that it charged again 
merely that the Factory Act 
put into operation at Glasgow 
being a factory inspector, an 
if he had the power, to carry i 
had reported to the Sceretary of Sta 
time to time, in seven or cig is ] ’ 
the act was generally carried into that vou have given ' is which 
the fact being that it was not, and that it tisfy my mind, but I will not inform the 
provisions were violated every TH f Commons?” What had been the 
said, then, that there could be no heavier | cour f t] 1oble Lord? He made this 
charge made against a man than this. Was] char Lora t overnment for laying 
he to say to Mr. Stuart, “ Youare charged 
with a violation of your duty 
charged with making false 
to the Government—you are charged 
a total ignorance or a concealment } 
which passed daily before your ey 
the charge is made by a Member o1 
bers of the House of Commons, bu 
you that you must submit to it, and } 
cannot be allowed to have the means or 
power of proving the falsehood of g INS} rs an 
charges.” Was he to say that to any man int of their duties did this think- 
who was employed in an office subordinate | ing that this wa 1e cours tually in ae- 
tohis own? He felt that if he had done so, | cordan vith the wishes of those who 
he should have been treating that indivi- | were always calling the attention of the 
dual in a way which was unworthy of him, | Hous the Factory Act, and of those 
and in a manner which he was not entitled | id tl 
to do; for if he had said so, he might cl ha 
said, ‘*The noble Lord may make his} doing should be carrying into effect 
charge, but it is not competent to to | t ishes of t] who always told him, 
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should be observed. But it seemed that he 
was mistaken in the opinion which he 
entertained, and that the charge was to be 
allowed to be made after the House had 
received the report. The noble Lord had 
brought forward the subject in a very sin- 
gular shape, and the inferences which he 
had drawn were still more singular, but it 
was competent to him to show that all 
these statements were mistaken, and that 
what he had originally maintained in that 
House was correct, and that Mr. Stuart, 
although naturally eager in his own de- 
fence, had not wrongly stated the facts of 
the case. He did conceive, certainly, that 
he was responsible for nothing more than 
allowing the defence of Mr. Stuart to 
be brought before the House, and he be- 
lieved that the Factory Act would be best 
carried into effect by allowing general state- 
ments to be made in reference. He ima- 
gined that it was one of the principles of 
justice that men who were charged with 
the commission of any offence should be 
allowed to revise what they had done, or 
to amend their proceedings, or to defend 
themselves against the charges brought 
against them. But if they were to be told 
that men were to make no defence—to sub- 
mit to charges being preferred in silence— 
they could not expect that any man who 
had the least regard for his reputation— 
who had the least regard for his character 
—would consent to hold one of those offices 
of factory inspectors, in which they must 
suffer such injustice. In the very begin- 
ning of his report Mr. Stuart gave what 
passed in the Committee. He first gave 
the question of the noble Lord—“ To your 
knowledge the law is set at defiance?” and 
then the answer was, “‘ It was a matter of 
necessity: the mills would stand if such 
were not the practice.” The opinion of 
the person giving the evidence being, there- 
fore, that it was necessary to overlook the 
law by taking young children in below the 
age of thirteen for twelve hours work, and 
below nine years for eight hours work ; 
and, in fact, that the machinery would not 
be kept moving without it; and the noble 
Lord who had put the question in this par- 
ticular form, now said, in explanation of 
the point, that he did not mean that there 
was a wilful disobedience of the law. But 


there was another question in the same 
page with regard to the master-manufac- 
turers and their conduct to the spinners. 
The noble Lord asked, ‘‘ What rule do 
they lay down to the spinners for the em- 
ployment of children?” Now any one | 
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would have thought that a person desiring 
to elicit the truth would have stopped 
there ; but the noble Lord having had pre- 
vious information, on which no doubt he 
fully relied, went on “ Do they not tell 
them that they must have children in at 
all hazards?” Why, if he had merely asked 
the rule laid down it would have been suffi- 
cient, but by asking the witness whether it 
was not said that the children must be had 


Report. 


in at all hazards, he suggested an answer 
which the witness gave in saying ‘ Yes, or 


drop their work.” Then in page 30 the 
noble Lord said, ‘ Has it been one of the 
objects of your late combination to enforce 
the observance of the law for regulating 
the labour of the children in the factories ?” 
and the answer was, “ As far as the hours 
of labour extend, that has been one of the 
principal objects of our Association, but we 
have not interfered in any point, such as 
enforcing the schools. It is my opinion 
that the hours would be lengthened by 
many of our employers were it not for our 
Association. This and several other ques- 
tions were put by the noble Lord and other 
Members of the committee, and the an- 
swers were given by Angus Campbell, 
James M‘Nish, and John M‘Cafler. The 
observations which were made contained a 
charge against the factory inspectors, and 
in particular it was pretended to show that 
the Act had been frequently violated, and 
Mr. Stuart accordingly entered into a great 
deal of proof to show that no wilful neglect 
had taken place; that the Act had been 
observed, and that he had not stated those 
wilful falsehoods in his report to the Secre- 
tary of State which it would be believed 
he had by any one who attended only to 
the statements made before the committee 
and before this House. He then came to 
the passages of which the noble Lord had 
complained. It was difficult for him to 
ascertain which of them it was that im- 
puted to him that he or any other Member 
of the House had been actuated by the 
worst of motives; and he could only 
gather from it that there were certain 
persons in Glasgow and other places, whose 
object it was, to obtain a ten-hours bill, and 
who would go great lengths to do that ; and 
that several Members of that House, among 
whom was the noble Lord, hadadopted their 
views upon the subject; and he conceived 
that that might be done without derogating 
from the opinion of any Member of that 
House, because some entertained different 
opinions. The part which had been read 
was this i= 
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«‘ The intention of the committee to insti« 
tute such investigation was in no way made 
known to the factory owners in Glasgow, o1 
generally in Scotland; nor, which is more re 
markable, to Messrs. Houldsworth, Todd, and 
M‘Naught, the three from 
Glasgow, who weie in London at the sams 
period with the three cottonespinners, and 
were at the same time examined by the com- 
mittee on that inquiry, for which the 
committee was appointed. These gentlemen 
left London on their return to Glasgow, in 
utter ignorance that the committee had put to 
the three cotton-spinners a single question re- 
specting the operation of the Factory Act.” 


Now he (Lord J. Russell) did say, with 
Mr. Stuart, that until an explanation was 
afforded, and the noble Lord had not con- 
descended to give any, it must appear to be 
a remarkable circumstance that these three 
cotton-spinners should have been examined 
at such great length as to the operation 
of the Act, more especially as a statement 
had been founded on that very examination 
by the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin, that the Act was not enforced, and as 
the master-spinners had not been questioned 
upon the subject, and he did not think that 
it was a sufficient answer to say, that if the 
peculiarity of that circumstance was pointed 
out by any individual, he was guilty of a 
breach of privilege. On the other hand, 
however, he must express his opinion that 
a man might fairly say in his defence to a 
charge made against him, that witnesses 
were examined who were prejudiced against 
a particular course, and that those who 
were able to give testimony in opposition 
to their evidence, were not examined. In 
page 54, this question was given: (re 
children taken under the age of nine ?— 
No; I cannot say that there are any under 
the age of nine.” Now, he must say, that 
this question at least showed that those 
who asked it were instructed that there 
were children under the age of nine, in 
order to bring that fact out if possible. 
[Lord Ashley: By whom was the ques- 
tion asked? ] Mr. Stuart did not give the 
name of the Member ; it was stated by him 
as part of his defence. The paragraph was 
in page 56, upon which the noble Lord 
founded his statement, that a charge was 
made against him and against other Mem- 
bers of that House, of their being insti 
gated by the worst motives. But what 
was the statement in the report ? The para- 
gr raph began thus—“C ampbelland M ‘Caffer, 
two of the witnesses before the committee, 
when examined on oath at Glasgow, before 
the superintendent of factories, and the 
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declared, that 
of any child em- 
in the factories 


Report. 


overseers of those factories, 
they knew of no instance 
ployed contrary to law, 
where they are employed; and M‘Nish, 
when examined at Glasgow on oath, de- 
clined, although pressed, to specify any one 
case of violation of the Act, © bec ause,( as he 
alleged) he believed, that the children he 
named would be put out of employment. 
Mr. Stuart then went on to observe on this 
subject, and to remark upon the omission to 
i continued “ the 
too obvious , that 
idvocates of the ten 
of those who depre- 
factory question, and 
in such proceedings as 


yca es, al d then he 
prehe nd, 


Li object of the ; 


is, | ay 
I 


tion on the 


have found it necessary to 
vether different from the 

Bee ce ic read this as 
to apply to the 
who agreed with them upon 
this subject, and to all of them Mr. Stuart 
said, that they were advocates for the ten 
hours bill, and that pursuance of their 
they endeavoured to show, that 
there could be no practicable factory law 
for children, that they all endeavoured to 
decryflegislation upon that subject, and that 
they said, that those laws which were al- 
ready in operation were not observed, and 
that none which could be framed would be 
Was that the which the 
noble Lord endeavoured to support in the 
If the noble Lord said, that 
it was, and that no act eould be carried out 
with regard to children, and, further, that 
he was an advocate for aten hours’ bill in 
t| adults, he must say, that he 
h a statement with extreme 
r heard, that such were 
and he 
therefore, Say, that the noble 
Lord was one of those who were included 
in the charge made by Mr. piers” aaa 
thi ose who advocated a ten hours’ bill. The 
noble Lord had asked him, did = ‘adopt 
this. report. Why, he did believe, that 
there were persons concerned in promoting 
a ten hours’ bill who went to very great 
lengths, and their opinions with respect to 
the present act, and of carrying it more 
completely into effect They thought, 
that by decrying the factory act, and enlist- 
ing the humanity of those who were sup- 
porters of the interests of the children, 
they would get a ten hours’ bill. He 
believed, that that was the case ; he did not 
know whether the noble Lord was an 
advocate for the same measure also; but 
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he did not believe, that he or any other 
Member of the House was included in the 
denunciation contained in the report. It 
was 2 denunciation, that there were those 
whe deprecated the present law; but the 
case was not brought forward on that 
point. The blindness the noble Lord 
showed on the subject, he must say, was 
somewhat extraordinary: for he took the 
names of the witnesses who were examined, 
and he identified himself with them, and 
then he chose to say, that this was a breach 
of the privilege of Parliament, and must 
be intended against the Members of that 
House. He (Lord John Russell), however 
must certainly deny that interpretation, for 
the report did not bear it. ‘That there 
were persons in Glasgow who had been 
employed in endeavouring to procure a ten 
hours’ bill, and engaged in a manner far 
from doing them credit, he would assert ; 
but he must say there were also persons, 
who, as Mr. Alison said, would take any 
means to carry their object into effect. But 
did he say, that they were Members of 
that House who were engaged in that 
conspiracy? Certainly not. There were 
three classes of persons, within one of which 
the noble Lord might be included. The 
first consisted of those who were unxious, 
for the sake of the children, have the 
hours of labour limited, and to see, that the 
provisions of the law were carried into 
execution. There were others who were 
engaged in promoting a ten hours’ Dill; 
and then there was a third class who came 
within the description given by Mr. Alison, 
who said ‘‘ Their principle is to carry their 
objects into execution, if they can, by legal 
means, and, if that will not do, by illegal 
means ; and then, in the last instance, they 
will come to anything, to fire-raising, or 
murder, or anything that they choose.” 
That was the account given of them by 
that gentleman, he being himself an advo- 
cate for a ten hours’ bill. To say, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord, because the evi- 


dence had been answered, was accused of 


lying under a charge of the nature he 
described, was, he apprehended, a complete 
mistake, for he thought there was a total 


absence of proof, that he was accused of 


investigating this subject with any motive 
but such as was extremely praiseworthy and 
proper. He was aware, that Mr. Stuart 
alleged, that many errors had been com- 
mitted, and he must say, that he thought 
the noble Lord was so blinded by his zeal 
on the subject, that he often listened to 
persons of discreditable character, who were 
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totally unworthy of belief, while he re- 


jected the testimony of those who were 


persons of integrity and truth, and on whom 
he might rely with confidence. He made 
this charge against the noble Lord—he 
charged him with excessive credulity of all 
that was said of the hardships of the factory 
system, and of an excessive incredulity with 
regard to all that was said in its defence; 
but, in the end, as he had already said, he 
did not think, that the noble Lord was 
charged in the manner which the noble 
Lord had described. He in his situation 
in the Government had laid the report of 
Mr. Stuart upon the Table of the House, 
and he thought, that that individual, ha- 
ving been attacked, ought to de allowed to 
make his defence ; and he certainly was of 
opinion, that the truth would be more 
likely to be ascertained by allowing a person 
to make the best defence he could to the 
accusation made against him than by other 
means. At the same time, however, he 
could not but say, that there were some 
phrases in the report with regard to the 
Committee which he should recommend to 
be struck out; but while he expressed this 
opinion he would never say to a man “You 
are arraigned in your public situation—you 
are exposed tothe world as a person com- 
mitting the greatest cruelties—as a man 
who neglects his duty, and misleads the 
Government by whom you were appointed ; 
but mind—you are a person who must not 
venture to say a word in contradiction of 
the Member of Parliament, or of what is 
stated against you by a Member of Parlia- 
ment ; and, therefore, by tyranny and in- 


justice, your defence shall not be presented 


to the world.” 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that he 
would not occupy the attention of the 
House many minutes; but be must say, 
that he did not think that the noble Lord 
who had just resumed his seat, had put the 
point very fairly to the House. The ques- 
tion was, did the noble Lord opposite adopt 
that portion of this report wherein all per- 
sons concerned in these proceedings of 
which the report complained, were charged 
with entertaining one object when they pro- 
fessed another. With regard to the cre- 
dulity of his noble Friend (Lord Ashley), 
the noble Lord might well apply his remark 
to him (Lord G. Somerset), and to every 
other Member of the House, if they be- 


lieved the explanation given by him of 


these passages of the report. The noble 


Lord had said, that the observations of 
Mr. Stuart applied to the persons who 
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were giving evidence before the Commit- | another. But it was extremely difficult to 
tee; but how did he mean to take away] find out from the noble Lord’s speech, 
the effect cf the expression used in pag vhether he appr iments in 
56, ** that all persons Who took a part In ithe 1 rt of as whi non lace he 
the proceedings were thos whom he | objected rtai in another he 
complained.” 

Lord John Rus 
eraph must be taken r have | tl vhi rt of aves consisted 
already read it. | of inuations awainst. t committee. 

Lord G. Somerset was cot te sO: I’ comn » ID] ) at the 
and upon the context, h bl he 
it was the proceed! 7s Of the Committee | right ho: I lent ird of 
of which Mr. Stuart complained. If, h Prade vw ne of its members.- . P. 
ever, the noble Lord withdrew this expr nevel nded. e was 
sion used in the re nd | 
something different 
no doubt that his 
him would be suff 
that sacrifice of 
him. He bege 
ever, tO tutn to : 
and there he would find evi 
sive of the meaning 
subseq uently used. 


| 


“ ae ian e thi tton-spinners, | § f exam it1O} I did not know 
ind of Mr. Allison, as given in tl y ever said n¢ it he was 
the Committee, wo have b ( tradicted, '} vineed t nm ¢ ‘ted to the 
however, not oul by t] t “4 sit were 
cides Koad) before the mbination Con a © eee - woe tually forced 
mittee, had they all | Mihi te ke ‘gees 
the observance of the Tact 
am now to show, even by their own 
had they been cross-questioned, or examin d ) Hiegal u ; and their answer 
by individuals conversant witl ory em- | was t they w orced into the act by 
ployment, and warped by no prejudice in tl heir tion “ould it have been just, 
proceedings.” | wl rsons a to | ' the 


she cot- 


con bining 


Now, was that an expression proper t unt cir reasons for combining, that 
be used ? It did SO happe n th { e had I rs} ild | ! 1 heat T hat 
taken part in the proceedings; and he | might be t loctiine on the other side « 
Vas certainly warped by no prejudices, and 
he wanted to know what right h 
spector of factories to throw out 
sation against the Members of 
mittee of being warped by pre 
it was known that they all exerci 1 r. Stua ‘urtl | that there was 
independ nt and impartial j iu vig his |no man he comn e competent to 
was what tate txreve | Mr. unine a 33 a hen it was re- 
Stuart should defend hi ut that he | collected, that tl yn. and learned Mem- 
should accuse others. » committee | ber for Dublin was the eros imined, he 
did not examine the manufacturers, was it | would leave the matter between that hon. 
their business to v9 to seek for then fember an r. Stuart. ut e Lord 
There were friends of the manufacturers oca vas present; and | ‘tainly 
on the committee, Members from Sec vould t h still while injustice 
land—the Lord Advocate, for instance— | was committing. 1c fact was, that Mr. 
why did not they inform the manufactu | Stuart’s name was mentioned: and, in- 
of the proceedings? The noble Lurd op- | deed, the motion his noble Friend be 
posite and Mr. Stuart, poured out the {hind } for that gentleman’s report 
whole phials of their wrath against his | more of his niton than he should other- 
noble Friend, and said, that he really wise hav ivel 4 ev certainly not 
soucht one obyer t while he proclaim d i conve mf with { inv of the { , tor’ 
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system, but he could not go along with | combinators, to examine them. They had 
Mr. Stuart in saying, that Manchester and | made out a complete case, if it were true; 
Glasgow would be much worse if it were | but, if it were false, it was a paramount 
not for the factories. Further down, Mr. | duty totake care that the House did not 
Stuart said— act upon it. And he would have been 

“ Besides taking the children out of harm’s obliged to Mr. Stuart, or any one else, 

ay, they have imbued them with regular,}W)o should show them that they were 
orderly, and industrious habits. Their earn-| mistaken. Mr, Stuart reproached the 
ings are considerable, and are a considerable | committee, for not having examined the 
assistance to their parents ; at the same time, | master manufacturers. The noble Lord 
that they make them perform their tasks with a} did put one question to a master manu- 


zeal and alacrity that is rarely manifested | . . . 

sia’ Moca y ’Y | facturer, and obtained a negative answer 
apprentices serving without pay, merely that fa ante Rog aloe see a This 
they may learn some art, trade, or mystery. | WC) preciuded further gt er saps 
Many factories have also day-schools or Sun- | “aS before the evidence of M‘Nish—and 


day-schools, or both, attached to them, which} Mr. Stuart was wrong in blaming the 
the children attend. But, independently of | committee for not having put those ques- 
this, the training they undergo in factories is/ tions to the master manufacturers, the 
of inestimable value, and is not more Con-| necessity of which they could not have 
ducive to their own interests than to those of | (nown until they had heard M‘Nish. But 
the public.” A a a 
the fact was, Mr. Stuart wasa little angry 
Now, he certainly believed, that the | when he wrote his report. No doubt he 
factory system, when well conducted, was | would have done his business better if he 
of course much better than when ill-con- | had written in a better temper. Still it 
ducted ; but, under any circumstances, he | was natural that he should have felt so, 
could not believe it fortunate for children | for if the evidence were true, it showed 
of nine years of age, to undergo confine- | that Mr. Stuart had violated his duty— 
ment. He might be warped by prejudice, | that he had neglected that for which he 
but, on the whole, he should be sorry to | had received the public money, and to do 
give anything like warm approbation to} which he had taken an oath or made a 
the factory system. declaration. The evidence went hard on 
Mr. O'Connell was really surprised to| the master manufactyrers, who, if the 
see such excellent argumentation and! charges were false, ought to be defended. 
such lofty indignation expended on a very | But he did not think that the noble Lord 
trivial affair. It was, indeed, quite true | was at all disparaged by the passages in the 
that no Members could have acted with | report which the noble Lord complained of. 
more impartiality, or with better motives, | It was not for him to counsel the noble 
than the two noble Lords who had just | Lord—nor did he want to obtrude a com 
spoken. But he was really surprised that | piiment upon him, but the fact was, the 
the noble Lord (Ashley) should have con- | noble Lord stood too high in the estima- 
sidered the vindication necessary, orjtion of his friends and the public to be 
should even think it imperative on him to | affected by such imputations. There was 
enter at all into this discussion. He would | no man who must not admit that his exer- 
defy any one who had read that report, to | tions and his anxiety on the factory ques- 
say that he (Mr. O’Connell) was not the|tion had been influenced by the most 
person who was principally attacked in it. | honourable motives. He, differing as he 
He quarrelled with Mr. Stuart for two|did, from the noble Lord in politics—a 
things. First, because he disparaged his | difference which he had never ventured to 
(Mr. O’Connell’s) powers of cross-exami- | disavow—felt it now his duty to state 
nation, which he thought exceedingly dis- | that, in the opinion of all who knew him, 
courteous, because he was an old lawyer, | the character of the noble Lord was not in 
and also a Member of Parliament; and,|the slightest degree tarnished by Mr. 
next, because he said the committee had | Stuart’s aspersions. The noble Lord had, 
gone out of their way in the examination,| he submitted, therefore, quite enough 
in having had some members of the com- | of this affair. He would also, as he had 
bination and the Glasgow Cotton-spinners | already said, excuse Mr. Stuart for his 
Association, brought before them. He | hasty language, as he had been accused of 
saw two or three of those persons outside neglecting duties which involved an obli- 
the House, and he thought it would be | gation of the highest order of humanity — 
giving fair play to the enemies of the j namely, the protection of those children 
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on whose behalf the Factory Statute had 
been enacted. He would now sit down, 
repeating what he had set out with assert- 
ing—namely, that no two gentlemen could 
have acted with more strict impartiality 
than the two noble Lords who had last 
addressed the House. 

Mr. Goulburn was glad the matter had 
been brought forward by the noble Lord, 
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as it would contribute to stop, at the very | 
first outset, a practice which, if allowed to | 
be continued, would very materially aflect | 
the privileges of the House; for if it were | 
to be allowed that individuals employed | 
by the Government, and paid with the} 
public money, might come forward and | 
make charges against Members of that | 
House as regarded the manner in which | 
they performed particular portions of their | 


duty, the effect would be very serious on 


that freedom of examination and discus- | 
sion which was essential to the due per- | 


formance of it. Mr. Stuart, too, had 
directed his attack against the noble Lord, 
the Member for Dorsetshire: but the | 
charges against Mr. Stuart, out of which 
had arisen his report, were made by the | 
hon, and learned Member for Dublin. He | 
well remembered what took place on that 
occasion, and he could not help asking 
why the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, did not then } 
stand up and defend Mr. Stuart, instead 
of calling on him to defend himself in a! 
special report. He must also be allowed | 
to say, that he conceived it to be the duty 
of a Secretary of State, when laying ofti- 
cial documents such as the present on the 
Table of the House, to take care that no 
matter was allowed to be contained therein | 
for which, had it appeared elsewhere, the 
writer might have been brought before 
other legal tribunals. He was glad to 
hear the noble Lord opposite bear testi- 
mony to the purity of his noble Friend’s | 
motives. His noble Friend’s character | 
stood fairly before the public, for no one 
who had observed his course with regard 
to the factory question could doubt, that | 
his motives were most pure, and that he) 
was actuated by the most enlarged bene- | 
volence towards the persons employed in 
factories, who were, indeed, already reap- 
ing so much benefit from the measure 
which had resulted from his exertions. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, when theright hon. | 
Gentleman opposite asked why the noble | 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Home | 


VOE. XLV. Third 


beries 
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| Department had not stood up in his place 
and rejected, when it was made, the state- 

| ment that the Factory Act was not ob- 
| served in Glasgow, he must have totally 
} have forgotten what took place in the 
| debate in question. On that occasion 
| he had answered, and as he believed, con- 
clusively, the accusation. He then quoted 
certain passages from the evidences of the 
witnesses, for the purpose of proving, that 
the charge then made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin and the noble 
lord opposite was unsupported by the 
facts. The charge in question was founded 
on the evidence of the witnesses M‘Nish 
M‘Catler, and Angus Campbell, the effect 
f which Mr. Stuart had neg- 

lected his duty, and that the mill-owners 
had been accessory to that 

neglect. Mr. Stuart, therefore, was 
bound, not merely on his own account, 
but in justice also to the mill-owners of 
Scotland, to give the most effectual refu- 
tation to this charge. He did not resort 
to the written defence until he was actu- 
ally compelled to do so by the noble Lord’s 
refusal to afford him any other means of 
refutation. Did not Mr. Stuart call on 
the noble Lord to name any one instance 
where there had been a violation of the 
Act, in order that an investigation of the 
circumstances might be made? Did not 
the noble Lord refuse to name any such 
particular case? And did he not also de- 
cline to go and judge for himself person- 


iC 


was, that 


\ 


( 


ot Glascow 


| ally whether the facts stated were true or 


? 


If the noble Lord was so situated 
s not to be able or ready to afford Mr. 
Stuart the opportunity of refuting the 
charges by personal observation, and if the 
noble Lord refused to specify any one 
particular case in which there had been a 
violation of the law, was not Mr. Stuart 
justified, compelled, in justice to himself, 
to take the only course open to him, the 
course of which the noble Lord had com- 
plained? He must say he was surprised 
at the ready credence given to the evi- 
dence of the witnesses in question. Il 
the three had been for a long time mem- 
bers of the Combination Committee, and 
were prepared to go any lengths to attain 
the objects of the combination; and An- 
eus Campbell had been committed as an 


false 


| accessory to a murder committed by the 


when he remained three 
Yet it was on the evi- 
witnesses these that 


combinators, 

weeks in prison. 

dence of such 
20 
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charges had been made against Mr. Stuart. 
That gentleman had, in his opinion, acted | 
quite justifiably in the course which he 
had taken for the purpose of refuting such 
charges. 

Lord Ashley had by no means desired 
to preclude Mr. Stuart’s right to defend | 
himself; on the contrary, he had been 
anxious to give that gentleman every op- 
portunity so to do, What he objected to | 
was, that in defending himself he should 
have thought it necessary to cast what he 
felt to be a foul and unfounded imputa- | 


tion on an individual Member of Parlia- | 


ment. It was quite true, as the hon. Gen- | #0 as a 
|} half-pay, civil and military, now amounted 


tleman opposite had just said, that when | 8" 
1 to 0,000, 000/ —equal to the whole expense 


the charge was made he (Mr. F. Maule) | 
did contradict certain allegations; but he 
did so in a very different tone and temper 
from that of this report. As the noble 
Lord opposite, however, had given up his 
position, and seemed very frightened at 
the noise himself had made; he should 
not pursue the matter further. 

The subject dropped. 

Pusric Exrerpiturr—Penstons. | 
Question again put, that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. IZume had a few observations to 
make before the House went into Com- 
mittee; and, as the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite was not in the House 
when the order of the day was read, he 
had no right now to go on. That to 
which he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House was a matter which really 
did belong to the order of the day, for it 
had direct reference to the public expendi- 
ture. For some years past he had seen, 
with regret, that the expenditure of the 
country had gone on increasing. 
very natural that gallant Officers on both 
sides of the House should contend for the 
extension and improvement of the services 
to which they belonged ; but he was for 
reducing our expenditure to the lowest 
possible point. He held in his hand a re- 
turn recently laid upon the Table of the 
House, from which some curious results 
might be deduced. When in 1822, Lord 

sexley, being Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the dead weight loan was made of 
13,000,000/., there was a half-pay list 
civil and military of 5,000,000/, and that 
loan was then granted on the calculation 
that the accumulation of oflicers, who had 
served during the war, would, in the course 
of fifteen or twenty veurs, be so much re- 


It was | 


— Pensions. 18 


MONS} 


duced, that the saving of pay then ap. 
propriated to them would be sufficient to 
pay off the loan. Certain rules were then 


| laid down respecting pensions and pro- 


motions, which were to be so restricted as 
only to take place according to the want: 
of the service; from which great savings 
undoubtedly would have arisen, but they 
had never been adhered to. On the con- 
trary, it appeared, that in every depart- 
ment, promotions had taken place to as great 
an extent as during the war; and now, 
seventeen vears after that loan was raised, 


| they had, within a few pounds, the sanx 
famount of dead weight as in 1822. The 


}of the civil list, army, navy, ordnance, and 
every department of the State in 1792. 
This showed, clearly, that there must bi 
something wrong in the system; and that 
} unless some exte nsive and decided remedy 
were applied, the people never would got 
that relief which they had a right to ex 
pect. They had had peace, but with none 
of the blessings of peace, and with all th 
expenses of war. TTe, therefore, appealed 
to the HEf]cuse whether that was not a 
fitting opportunity for taking into consi- 
deration the whole question of the general 
expenditure of the country with a view t 
its reduction. He lamented that so litth 
| attention was paid to financial matters in 
| that House. They were at present utterly 
ignorant of the fact whether they had a 
surplus or a deficiency of revenue. They 
| did not know whether they had not a de 
ficiency of from 2,000,000/. to 3,000,000/., 
and how the debt of last year had been 
paid. The estimates for the navy and 
army this year was 600,000/. more than 
last year, which again was 600,000/. more 
than the then, 





0 





year preceding; where, 
| were they to stop ? 

| from taxation be expected if this system 
In 1836 the expendi- 
‘ture was 48,787,000/,; in 1837 it was 
1 50,819,000/., and in 1838, 51,319,000/., 
showing an increase of expenditure in 
| three years of more than two millions and 
lahalf. The revenue of 1836 amounted 
to 50,498,0001, in 1837 to 52,895,000/., 
and in 1838 to 50,592,000/, being only 
97,0002. more than in 1836, while the ex- 


were persisted in? 


miliions more than 1837-1838. From an 
official paper laid on the Table of the 
House, and made up to April, 1838, it ap- 
peared that the net revenue of the coun- 
try was 46.096,000/, while the expendi- 
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ture was 47,596,000/., showing an excess , tain and Ireland, 
of expenditure over income of 1,500,000/., day of April, 1838, 
leaving altogether out of view the ex- Aud that tle Exper 
penses which had been occasioned in ¢ same | 

nada. When the proper accounts wer 

furnished, he had no doubt it would be 

seen that the excess of expenditure over 

income last year was upwards of 2,000,000/. 

sterling. Under these circumstances, he 

thought he was justified in callin 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

some account of the state of the 

up to the present time, and of the m 

in which he proposed to make up the d 

ciency. With an empty Treasury, 

deficiency of two or three milli 

should certainly have 

expenditure ; nor s 

thrifts, be unwilling 

state of their accounts. 

ought no longer to allow the 

to remain in its present dou 

tion ; they should be comp 

requisite explanations before 

ling of the estimates was vote 

deficiency could not be made 

nue, the next question was 

House was prepared to sanction a 


taxes on the people ? 

a peculiar claim upon t 

to give the explanations he required, be- 
cause, when he pointed out similar excesses ir £. Codrington was one of thos2 
under previous Governments, they had who thought the present state of the 
always joined him in his demand for fur vy Insufficient to maintain the honour 
ther reductions. He complained, however, id interests of the country. He consi- 
that when they themselves had the power dered himself as competent a jud 


pete! as any 


rh; yerTe] it yakine those oat ft 
they had not exercised it in making thos lof the Admiralty upon a question of 


>) sVvidd 
reductions which the country had a right sort. and his 
toexpect. The expenditure had gone on gure jf the officers 
increasing for the last three or four yea 
and yet there was an outery in 
quarters for larger establishments. 
should be glad to hear any reason why th 
naval and military establishments should be 
kept up to their present extent. In hi 
opinion, a large portion of those establish- 
ments might be dispensed wit] wags 
now merely kept up for useless parade and , egnee headers canal 
show; the army especially had one-third —7 | etvinciniia tds Species! ena 
of officers more than any other army in 
the world. As the best way in which he 
could take the sense of the House upon 
this subject he shotild move to substitute 
the following resolution for the original 
motion : — 


opinion was, and he was 


1, Which wert 
not sufii- 
heir duty to 
ucht. He was 
n the sub- 

1e would move to-morrow. 
Boldero maintained that he 
richt ke the motion of 


| iy ] h } Lad oie rt BSE | 
“That it appears, by an account laid on Which ad given ice than the hon. 
| 


the Table of this House, that the net public Men r for Kilkenny, who had given 
income of the United Kingdom of Great Bii- no notice what yer, He was o} id, how 
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ever, that he had given way, for he 
had been highly amused with his speech. 
He admired the consistency of the hon. 
Member, who, the other evening, after 
speaking against a grant of 2,500,000J. 
for railroads in Ireland, when it came 
came to the division voted in favour of the 
proposition, and now came forward with 
a motion to reduce the naval and military 
establishments of the country, when it 
was notorious, looking to. the state of the 
world—with a war in India and a war in 
Spain—they required to be kept upina 
much more effective state. With respect 
to the motion of which he had given notice 
it would be recollected that he had moved 
for a copy of an order in Council the other 
night, the produetion of which it was said 
would be an infringement on the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. The Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty had issued to the 
Deputy-Adjutant-General an order, dated 
12ih July, 1837, which stated, that ‘“ no 
marine should be allowed a pension for 
length of service, except with reference to 
the length of his service at sea or abroad ; 
that twenty-one years’ service should be 
requisite to entitle him to a pension, that 
two years’ service on shore should only 
reckon as one afloat, and that no marine 
should be entitled to a pension who had 
not in that time served ten years at sea or 
on foreign service.” Was that order cor- 
rect or wasitnot? [Mr. C. Wood “ Yes ”] 
Then here he took up his position to attack 
that order. Whoever penned it must have 
been ignorant of all the details of our sea- 
order could not have 


service. Such an 

emanated from the Lords of the Ad- | 
miralty or from their Secretary ; for 
those Gentlemen must of course’ be 
acquainted with all the details re- 


specting the management of our navy. It 
must have originated with some of the 
clerks in the financial department: for no 
man, who knew any thing of the navy, 
would have ventured to subscribe his name 
to such adocument. It was a moral im- 
possibility to act upon such an order, 
either wholly or part. ‘ No marine to be 
entitled to a pension unless he has served 
ten years at sea or on foreign service.” 
Why, that would exclude from pension all 
persons connected with the staff of the 
marines—all the sergeant-majors, all the 
drill-majors, all the musicians—all the 
band. For instance, a sergeant-major 
might have served eight years afloat, and 
fourteen years at home, making altogether 
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tw nty-two years of service ; but as a ser- 
geant-major was never ordered upon sea 
service, or upon foreign service, he never 
would have a chance of earning a pension, 
The same was the case with the drill-ser- 
geants. Now none of those officers could 
order themselves to sea. Moreover the 
band never went to sea. The effect of 
this order, then, would be, that men would 
prefer going to sea, to taking the situations 
either of sergeant-majors or of drill-ser- 
igeants, both of which were very necessary 
and had important services to fulfil. Again 
the artificers would be placed in the same 
melancholy condition. They were better 
engaged on shore than at sea, and yet they 
|could never have pensions; for this order 
(was imperative that ‘‘no marine should 
|be entitled to a pension unless he had 
served ten years at sea, or on foreign ser- 
vice.” Even if they were to serve for 
(forty-two years, this order would debar 
|them from all right to a pension. But it 
iwas said that the Lords of the Admiralty 
could interfere and could grant them one. 
Allowing that to be the case, the pension 
would only be one of suffrance ; and he 
wanted to have the marines entitled to it as 
a matter of right. He wished to know 
whether the Lords of the Admiralty called 
| service in a guardship, service at sea? [Mr. 
| C. Wood, ‘* Yes,”| He was delighted that 
‘they did so; and yet, harbour duty was 
‘not sea duty. There were generally 2,200 
;men on board guard-ships and on ordinary 
iso that this declaration might work some 
alleviation of this rigid order in their fa- 
'vour. He wished the House to consider 
how this order would work in detail. For 
many years past the navy estimates had 
exhibited the number of marines under 
two heads—the marines on shore and the 
marines afloat. For the last twenty years 
we had had upon the average 9,000 ma- 
rines. They were generally half-and-half, 
that is, half on shore, and half afloat. 
This year, 5,500 were afloat, and only 
3,500 ashore; that is, about two-thirds 
of them are afloat, and one-third on shore. 
| He contended that, under this system of 
jalternately serving on sea and shore, no 
marine would be entitled to claim a pen- 
sion of even 10d. a-day until he had been 
at least thirty-five years in the service. 
Was that either just or politic to so dis- 
tinguished and pre-eminent a service in as 
the marines? The garrison duty of ma- 
rines was equally heavy with that of the 
soldiers of the line, and the former was 
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equal to the latter in manceuvring and 
every Other species of service on shore. 
He regretted, that the pensions of our sol- 
diers had been cut down from Is. to 6d. 
a-day ; but they were entitled to that! pit- 
tance after a limited period of service. 

Why was not the marine, exposed as he 
was to peril and disease in every quarter 
of the globe, placed upon the 
with the soldiers of the line? He called 
on the House to put the marine on an 
equality with the soldier or the sailor. He 
cared not with which, but, above all, not 
to allow him to remain, as he did at pre- 
sent, between both, without the advantages 
ofeither. There was one point connected 
with this order, to which he particularly 
wished to call the attention of the House, 
and of the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
This order had never appeared in the navy 
list. Howwas that? Was it because the 
Lords of the Admiralty were 
it? He should be glad to hear that it 
was so; for they ought to be heartily 
ashamed of having issued an order 
he could not help denouncing as a 
deception on the public. ‘There was ano- 
ther grievance under which the marines 
laboured, and that was their great coats, 
or, he should rather say their want of great 
coats. In the army, the soldiers had new 
great coats every three years, and oftener 
if the severity of the service rendered it 
necessary, and that too, without paying 
for them by stoppages. At that rate a 
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2TOSS 


marine, who at sea required warmer cloth- | 


ing than a soldier on shore, ought to have 
at least ten great coats in thirty years’ 
service. He had, however, no such thing 
He received one great coat, and no more. 


Formerly, he had not even one great coat | 
"1 restriction that limits the 


provided him. When he first joined, a 
great coat was handed to him; but for 
that great coat he was placed under stop- 
pages. This made the men discontented, 
and led to many desertions. 
Stop to thesedesertions a great coat was 
given to the marines. But that was all, 
and he had no means of getting another 
when it was wornout. These were the two 
principal grievances of which the marines 
complained—the order in council and the 
great coats, There w re some other griev- 
ances which galled them, but they were 
only of a minor grade. He hoped, that 
the House had gone along with him in the 
observations he had made, and that it 
would be prepared to see full justice done 
to these gallant men, who had served in 
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all parts of the globe with honour to them- 
selves, and with advantage to their country. 
Mr. G. Berkeley would not detain the 
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| House a moment, as there was only one 


point upon which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had evidently been misin- 
formed. fle had the honour of belonging 
to the line, and he felt himself called upon 
to state, that the hon. and gallant Officer 
was much misinformed stated, 
that in the hour of line had 
ever allowed the the lead. 
That was entire 


whe n he 
danger the 
marine 
ly a mistake. 

Captain Pechell felt, that he was 
obliged to agree in almost every word that 
had fallen from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber; but still he thought the gallant Offi- 
cer would have been a better advocate had 
he dismissed from his mind all party feel- 
ing upon the question. Those on his side 
of the as anxious to 
serve the poor those on the 
other side, and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had got the start of them by 

fine He trusted, that 
marines were on service in the 
that time 
count a-servict ° 
Mr. . Hy 0d sald, he only ol 
Ministers in 


plained of was, 


s to tak 


House were equally 


marine as 
his supe- 
when the 
vuard-ships, 


sse 


so served would be allowed 


as S( 


ject of 


making the regulation eom- 


that marines and seamen 


should be put as nearly on the same foot- 
r in Council had 
of thi 
for La 

the ¢ 
1 punish 


of the 


called. It Was as 


ing as possible. The ord 
arisen from the evidence 
and gallant Member 
H. Harding: ) be bu 


military rewards an 


right hon. 
inceston (Sir 
yMMission on 
ments, to which 
Admu had been 
follows : do think 
that prospectively we shall have very great 
danger to this country, resulting from the 


ntion alty 


se 


British soldier, 
than the marine sol- 
pro pective ly, while it 
marine a pension of 1s.” 
inquiry, the Admiralty had found not 
only that the marine had an 

the soldier, but that he 
advantage which it was not 
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with a severer 
dier, to 6d. 


duty 
a-day 
to the 


idvantage 
had an 
intended 
This 
awarded to 
to continue in tl 
exclusively on the 
No 


discharge 


v 
above t 


1@8 seaman. 
Was not a pension in 
a person unable 
it was given 
leneth of service. 
right to his 


any casi 
1€ service ; 
ground of 
had any 
from lengthened 
service alone; as a matter of favour, 
true, he was generally discharged 
after a certain period—twenty-five years 
in the case of the infantry, and twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight in that of the ca- 


soldier 


it was 
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valry. Now, seamen and marines always , ment. He appealed to every man who 
hi id a right to their dischar ge at the expira- | knew what a navy or army was, whether 
tion of a certain number “of years, which this difference was not calculated to excite 
was fixed at twenty-one, counting generally | yery great dissatisfaction. He had seen 
from the age of twenty, The seaman was with ereat regret the reduction of the mili- 
discharged after twenty-one years service tary pensions in 1833. and had strongly 
7 ’ 
with a pension, but it was twenty-one y ears advised the Secretary-at-War against if, 
service eal , Great part se the mer 8! ‘The revised warrant of 1833 reduced the 
aa e wie varracks on 8 ei ge  iS85" pensions of private soldiers from Is. to 6d. 
vard than the seaman’s on board ship, or 
] Idier’ gihbsxer i tg lon} Ds 1a -day after twenty-one years’ service. Ile 
he SOIMICT §, especially in the colonies; ANC! bad a strong opinion against the measure 
if the full time of his service on shore were : . : We 
ara ° ° ° . at the time, In consequence of the dissa- 
allowed in reckoning his claim toa pension, |. p jee gn. Sage 
| aia s } tisfaction it would excite in the army, and 
1e would have an advantage over the sea- ; ‘ ay 
ens “Wheswe. da clen tae tial differ. De had determined to bring the question 
an. re 18 als ssent1i {ler- : . ens 
agi aahia eget eerelaaie dens wp: before the House in 1833, in order that he 
ence. The marine, whose service is con- se inane i Pop ae? € soldi 
; . “ys . ; might do justice ie claims of soldiers 
tinuous, is sure of his pension at the expira- ft a pigs ; ‘ me 
. T : mut had desisted fr iat purpose in 
tion of twenty-one years. The seaman | seats . genes ¢ gis 1 . raed 
= has ° sea ’ ’ ¢ Pers: > ‘ 
rr ar ensure continuous service. Inter- | * tg 5 Puncage eae afbses him 
. » y > ‘ ye 
rals of considerable duration may occur be- vn . om | . of it ie" ae er aa 
tween his being paid off in one ship, and | "en irst ~ oF the AGmiraly, © pe! Pe 
4 bd » CP , » ic as) > a) y . 
being entered in another; and a longer | ™ presented the inconvenience — which 
time therefore generally elapses before he would be produced by such obser fations 
ean claim his discharge. In making a new | coming from a general officer. In 183] 
a. . ‘ ae ee > . ¢ , > , 7) > 
arrangement it had been the desire of the | and 1833 he had combatted the principle 
Admiralty to preserve se ongens: between the | Of the commutation of soldiers’ pensions, 
! . . - +} ’ . . Tay r 
seaman and the marine ; and he thought | telling the Secretary-at-Watr he was about 
that, by the order in Council, the men of | to do that which would ruin a great num- 
i ber of old soldiers. He was called upon 


these services were placed as nearly as pos- 
sible on the same footing. The hon. and | now to state his opinion on the subject ol 


gallant Gentleman opposite had considerably | the warrant alluded to by the hon. and 
gallant Member. He understood the pen- 
sion was still to remain at Is. a-day, but 
the period of service had been so much 


overstated the length of service required for 
a pension. He believed, that, henceforward, 
the seaman and marine would acquire a 
right to a pension after about the same | lengthened as would prevent, in many in- 
period of years. stances, the attainment of the pension. 

Sir H, Hardinge said, that as he had| He considered the marine soldier as one of 
been alluded to, he thought it due to the! the most valuable supports of the discipline 
service to which he belonged to make a! of the ship, distinguished as that corps 
few observations. It was true, that he had | had always been for good conduct and 
stated, in his evidence before the commis-, subordination. In 1798 the army had 
sion to which the hon, Gentleman opposite | only 64. a-day, and shortly after the mu- 
had referred, that the soldiers of the line, | tiny at the Nore it was increased to Is 
who were exposed to so many hardships, ; The warrant of 1806 gave great advantage 
and much ruin of constitution by service | to the army as regarded pensions, and the 
in unhealthy climates, would be extremely | marines were then placed on the same 
dissatisfied if they were only allowed a| footing as soldiers of the line. Up to 1815 
right to receive 6d. a-day after twenty-| the seamen had been very disadvantage- 
One years’ service, unless io the case of an | ously situated in this respect, but shortly 
extremely good character; while marine | after the peace anew scale of pensions for 
soldiers had a right to Is. a-day after | the sea service was adopted. By the pre- 
twenty-one years’ service, without refer- | sent order of the Council avery imprudent 
ence to character or other contingent cir- | step had been taken; the dise ipline of the 
cumstances. Ue had said, that great dis- | fleet would be relaxed if the marines and 


| 
| 


content would be excited in the army, | seamen were placed on a different footing. 
unless the arrangement giving so decided a | By the warrant of 1833 great injury had 
preference to marines were altered. As | been done to the army, and he felt, that 
the question of abolishing flogging was | the present order was unjust to the ma- 
then under consideration, he felt, that they | rines. He thought it would not answer 
should look to rewards as well as punish-/ to have different warrants for soldiers of 
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the army, sailors, and marines. Every 


measure of preceding Governments had | 


had for its object to assimilate the various 
services. 


Viscount Howick said, that the st: te- | 
ment of the right hon. and gallant Officer 


was so completely and utterly erroneous, 
that it was calculated to do, and if it went 
forth to the country uncontradicted, it must 
do, great and irreparable injury t 

lic service. Ile greatly regretted, 

subject of pensions had been brou 

ward at all on the present occasion, when 


he did not expect that it would be gone 


into, and when he had not, therefore, com 
down supplied with i documents with 
which it was his duty to be sup] 

the information of the House 

subject, and which anticipated the 
discussion, he should have felt it was 
desirable to have with him, 1 

make his reply to the re 


tions of the hon. and gallant Officer as full 
| 


and satisfactory as possible. {ifowever, 


felt very confident that the statement whi 
he should have the honour to m: nake 


be substantially correct, and tha 
t] 


Lif 


hal 


{* ] 4 
Or tne sta 


he thought it very necessary 
make, in consequen: 
the right hon. and stile Gent 

in order to explain to the Hous 
circumstances of the ce 

taken place with respe 

warrants in the British 

lieved the right hon. G 

bear him out in stating, that 

the right hon. Gentleman 

office of Secretary at War, the 
Gentleman found that the 

the army was yearly incr 
non-efiective army w: 

ing to an equality 

with the eflective 

military budg¢ 

burdens borne 

country. ‘This the 

Officer saw, and, m 

effectual steps to check. 

appointment of the ri 

Officer as Secretary at W 

the practice in the army at once to ¢ 
the men from the service with pensi 


a matter of course, the moment they com- 
pleted their twenty-one years of service. 


The consequence was, that in middle lif 
(or nearly so in most cases), in full h 
and strength, the soldier was discharg 
on a pension nearly equal to the amour 
which he had received as pay on servic 


and thus he might continue, and did in 


is 
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, MUMELOUS Ccascs actually continuc, for thirty 
‘ ; . 
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years a burden on the country ; that was 
to suy, if the pay on service was ls. a-day, 


4] 


he man’s discharge the country was 


: — ; 
ied with a pension of 1s., 01 nearly so, 


day for thirty years longer. The right 


ind gallant Oiheer had most 


d to continue this system, and it was 


properly 
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turning their twenty-one years of service 
got discharged for chronic rheumatism. It 
was certainly most curious that the mo- 
ment after turning twenty-one years chro- 
nic rheumatism should begin to prevail, and 
it became impossible to keep the men in 
the ranks. It was evident, therefore, from 
this, that attempts were continually mak- 
ing under the hon. and gallant Officer’s 
system to get out of the army, and that 
his regulations did not, therefore, meet the 
evil complained of. It was felt, therefore, 
by his right hon. Friend, the present Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, when Se- 
cretary at War, that it was imperatively 
necessary to alter the system of the army 
pension list. That alteration had accord- 
ingly been made, and its principle was, 
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that when the soldier at an early period of | 
life was discharged, from mere disability | 


to perform a soldier’s duties, a less pension 
should be assigned him ; but that the sol- 
dier who by regularity and good conduct 
had taken care of his health should, on his 
discharge, be entitled to a larger pension ; 
and that the man who retired totally dis- 
abled from earning his livelihood should 
be entitled to a still larger pension. 
And now let the House remark the fu- 
tility of the charges made by the right 
hon. and gallant Officer. Why even by 
the pension warrant passed under the ad- 
ministration of his right hon. Friend, the 
President of the Board of Control, the 
pension was 6¢. a-day, when it was dis- 
ability only which incapacitated the sol- 
dier from remaining in the service. If the 
disability was greater, the pension was 


| 
{ 
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to the Commander-in-Chief ; and he could 
state, that it received the full, entire, and 
unreserved approbation of the Commander- 
in-Chief. But more than that: this had 
been thought to be a change of too great 
importance to take place without the sanc- 
tion of the Cabinet. The plan was ac- 
cordingly brought before the Cabinet of 
which the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was a member; and by that 
Cabinet the warrant of 1833 was ap- 
proved. Such was the mode in which 
that warrant was framed and adopted ; 
but approving it as far as it went, still, at 
the same time, he must say, that he did 
think that in that warrant there was a want 
of some means of rewarding peculiarly 
good conduct in the soldier. He thought 
the rate of pensions established by it for 
ordinary disability was fair to the soldier 
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-and just to the people, who had to pay 


the pensions, but he decidedly thought, 
that further provision was necessary for 


'remunerating the good conduct of the sol- 


dier. Accordingly, he (Viscount Howick) 


had the honour of submitting a warrant 


for this object to his late Majesty, which 


had been approved, in like manner as the 


raised to Sd. a-day, and might be still fur- | 


ther raised, provided it did not exceed a 
maximum fixed. Therefore, it was not 


others, by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
by other departments of the Administra. 
tion to whom he had submitted it. This 
authorised the issue of good-conduct pay, 
and, under certain regulations, allowed 
extra pay to be given for good conduct, as 
in addition to the pension upon discharge. 
Now though, as he had said, he had not 
come down prepared with the documents 
necessary for going fully into this subject, 
which was quite unexpected by him, yet 


he happened to have with him a compa- 


true that only 6d. a-day was allowed in | 


pensions, as the right hon. and gallant 
Officer stated. He would not trouble the 
House much longer on this topic, but be- 


fore he left the history of the warrant of 


1833, he begged to revert to one observa- 


tion of the right hon. and gallant Officer. | 


He had said, that previous Governments | 


to that of which he (Viscount Howick) 


was a member, had thought it necessary to | 
| tem of the hon. and gallant Officer. At 


carry all the departments of the Adminis- 
tration with them, when they made alter- 
ations of this kind. Now, the same course 
was followed by his right hon. Friend, the 
President of the Board of Control, when 
Secretary at War. The warrant of 1833 
was framed with the greatest attention and 
care, and with the assistance of his noble 
Friend near him. It was then submitted 





rative scale of the pensions under the sys- 
tem of the right hon. and gallant Officer 
and the existing system ; and from this he 
found, that instead of the soldier being 
now in a worse situation than he was be- 
fore, in reality, the goud soldier, at some 
periods of service, was in an equally good, 
and, in only some few periods of service, 
in a worse, situation, and that only by a 
mere fraction, than he was under the sys- 


fourteen years’ service, the warrant was 
the same in both cases. But the warrant 
of the hon. and gallant Officer, at nine- 
teen years’ service, was for from 6d. 
to 9d. a-day ; it was at present for from 
8d. to 10d. a-day. It was true there was 
a slight diminution in the pension at 
twenty-one years’ service; for the hon, 
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and gallant Officer gave 1s. a-day pension 
for that period of service, while now the 
sum was Lid. [ Sir H. Hardinge : That 
is, under peculiar circumstances.] He 
would come to the peculiar circumstances 
by-and-by. After twenty-three years’ 
service, the change was in favour of the 
soldier under the present warrant; and 
from that period the pension varied with 
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circumstances, till they got to periods of | 


long service. But the hon. and gallant 


Officer said, that it was only under pecu- | 


liar circumstances, that the good soldier 
got his pension of 11d. a-day. He thought 
that a great advantage in the existing 
plan. Under the right hon. and gallant 
Officer’s plan, the soldier had his pension 


awarded without the slightest regard to | 


character; even if he were reported as 
having been punished for drunkenness, or 
one or two other crimes—nay, even if he 
had barely escaped being discharged with 
infamy, he was entitled to the full pen- 
sion which was given to the best conducted 
soldier ; and it constantly happened, that 
men came up to Chelsea with the cha- 
racter of notorious drunkard, in terms, re- 
gistered against them, and received just 
the same pension that could be given to 
the most exemplary, well-conducted, sober, 
soldier. He was not ashamed of the pre- 
sent system. He said, that every soldier 
who avoided misconducting himself had a 
right to a pension at the expiration of a 
certain period of service; and unless he 
came to have some specific offence re- 
corded against him, he ought not to lose 
the right to that pension. This was the 
present system; and if once the soldier 
gained his good-conduct pay, he could lose 
it only by sentence of court-martial: and 
in a short period, that was to say, in the 
space of a year, if he manifested good 
conduct, he could recover that pay again. 
He was happy to say, that, considering the 
short time that the plan had been in ope- 
ration, and that there was little induce- 
ment to avail themselves of it, to the sol- 
diers who enlisted before 1833, a very 
large proportion of soldiers had become 
entitled to good-conduct pay. He en- 
treated the House and the country nut to 
believe, that the pensions of the soldiers 
were undergoing a cruel and unnccessary 
reduction, It was, however, satisfactory 
to find, that the vote for pensions this year 
was only something more than 1,300,000/., 
being upwards of 2,000/. less than last 
year. He would only add, that, under 
this system, the service, he believed, was 
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as popular as ever it had been. He be- 
lieved, that the number of recruits who 
had joined within the last few months was 
jalmost unexampled in time of peace. 
| Hon. Members would, therefore, be care- 
ful, he hoped, not to create, by their ree 
| marks in that House, dissatisfaction, where 
}at present it did not exist. In fine, he 
| begged to assure the House, that while on 
the one hand he should ever be ready to 
{do his duty in considering modes of pro- 
e for the poor and meritorious sol- 
dier, so, on the other hand, he and the 
House had also duties (let it be remem- 
| bered) to perform to the people, by whom 
this heavy tax was paid, and those duties, 
he, for one, was resolved not to neglect. 
Mr. F. H. F. Berkeley was desirous of 
Offering a few observations on the subject 
of the navy, in support of the sentiments 
| which had been expressed by the gallant 
| Admiral (Sir E. Codrington), and also 
with reference to a proceeding adopted by 
| his brother, who was lately connected with 
the Admiralty ; but felt considerable 
| embarrassment as it was the first time that 
he had risen to address the House. It was 
{the opinion of his gallant reiative—an 


— Pensions. 


viding 


he 


Opinion which had been formed after con- 
| 


| sultation with many experienced officers of 
i the navy —that the manning of the navy 
| was conducted on false principles. In the 
| most glorious times of our naval warfare it 
(had been a complaint, that the manning 
of the navy was ineffectively managed. It 
was found in the despatches of Nelson; 
and turning over the page of history and 
biography the same thing would be found 
a constant theme of complaint. From the 
battle of the Nile to the battle of Nava- 
rino, he thought he might venture to as- 
without contradiction, that com- 
plaints existed touching the deficiency of 
the complements of the crews of British 
hips of war. It would be no argument to 
say, that the successes which attended the 
British navy in the glorious day of their 
triumphs could in any way excuse care- 
lessness on this subject: far from it. As 
well might it be attempted to apologise 
for the inhumanity of the master of an ex- 
cellent horse, who overstrained the animal 
in attempting some preternatural feat. 
The success of the horse would be no 
apology for the brutality of the master 
who over-taxed its power. So with regard 
to sailors. The victories which had shed 
such lustre on the British flag were fre- 
quently obtained by vessels that were 
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under-manned; and many of the most 
brilliant actions previous to the American 
war afforded instances of inferior overcom- 
ing superior force. Before that time there 
was carelessness on the part of the Admi- 
ralty, but when the combined powers of 
France and Spain had ceased to offer any 
opposition—when Spain had not a vessel 
left, and the cruisers of France were sent 
forth mere fugitives, scarcely capable of 
resistance, in a demoralised and almost 
denationalised condition—then the care- 
lessness of the Admiralty became absolute 
apathy. They forgot, that a young and 
vigorous republic was rising, which had 
navy young, powerful, and vigorous, like 
itself. The ignorance of the Admiralty at 
that time was notorious. What greater 
proof of it could there be than what » as | 
furnished in the American war, by their 
sending cast-iron water tanks to be used 
by ships sailing on fresh water lakes? The 
best apology for them was their ignorance, 
If they knew the force that e xisted on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the disad- 
vantages that our sailors had to encounter, 
we must accuse them of culpability. The 
loss of numerous frigates and sl oops of 
war had struck a blow at the spirit of our 
sailors which they had scarcely recovered 
at that moment. The loss of the Macedo- 
nian, Guerriere, and Java frigates—the 
Frolic, Reindeer, Epervier, and Penguia 
sloops of war, aud other British ships, 
which had met vessels of a superior con- 
struction, and manned in a superior man- 
ner, attested the fault which existed at} 
home. Against these losses they had only | 
to show such victories as those of the 
Shannon over the Chesapeake, or of the 
Pelican over the Argus—victories which, 
by the effect they produced, showed rather 
the decay than the strength of our naval 
power. Nothing showed the effect pro- 
duced in this country so completely as 
the fact, that when the Duke of Welling- 
ton returned to this country after winning 
so many battles, a tissue of successes un- 
paralleled in theannalsof warfare, the noble 
Duke landed nearly simultaneously with 
Captain Sir Philip Broke, and when they 
appeared in public together, the winner of 
A single frigate action received as much 
honour as the victor of a hundred fights. 
Nothing showed so clearly the humiliating 
state to which the British flag was re- 
duced. Did not such a state of things 
call for the attention of all seamen, and in 
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particular of seamen having seats at the 
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Board of Admiralty, and require that they 
should be watchful? Viewing the rising 
power of France which was_ placing its 
navy on a footing such as, by the admis- 
sion of naval officers, had never existed 
before—looking at the great progress 
which America had made, and looking at 
the vast power which Russia possessed in 
the Baltic, and then turning to the state 
of the British navy, he would undertake 
to say (and doing so he spoke the 
opinion of some of the most distinguished 
officers) that the navy was in a most dis- 
graceful condition. The peace comple- 
ments of her Majesty’s navy had the direct 
effect of decreasing the number of the best 
kind of sailors, Captain Berkeley had 
received, upon the subject of his pamph- 
let, letters from individuals holding high 
positions in the service, from which he 
(Mr. F. H. Berkeley) would be glad to 
read a few extracts. With respect to 
| these, he was placed in a peculiar position 
| and must throw himself on the indulgence 
of the House—which he was sure would 
be granted, when he stated that it was im- 
possible, under present circumstances, to 
produce the names of the gallant officers 
from whom those letters had come. It 
was quite sufficient for his brother to have 
raised a nest of hornets against himself by 
his impeachment of the conduct of the 
Admiralty, without subjecting any of his 
brother officers to their stings. He hoped 
the House would permit him to read ex- 
tracts from the letters of five most distin- 
ruished officers. He would give a list of 
their names to the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral on his left hand (Sir E. Codrington) 
who would understand the value of their 
testimony. [The hon. Member handed a 
paper to Sir £. Codrington.| It was im- 
possible to take any other course. The 
tirst letter which he could only describe as 
from No, | ran thus:— 


“ Many thanks for the perusal of the accom- 
panying papers. I quite agree as to the neces- 
sity of carrying it into effect; and if (this was 
pot addressed to Captain Berkeley) Captain 

Jerkeley succeeds in doing so, he will deserve 
the thanks of the profession. Every hint con- 
tained in his papers has struck practical men 
as being absolutely necessary for some years ; 
and if the naval service of England is to be 
held up to foreign nations on the footing it 
was formerly, something effectual must be 
done and that quickly. It is quite disgraceful 
to see ships half manned, and that badly, in 
the company of ships of other nations with 
full complements and no expense spared to 
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bring into practice all the new improvemeuts 
besides the disgust men 
ships heavily masted and with small comple- 
ments of men, so that the hands are turned 
up on all occasions, where, 
complement, the watch would be suflic t. 
Almost every ship that I have seen | 
England lately, is manned with a very inferior 
description of men. ‘The most of them would 
not have been received into the navy at 
end of the war.” 
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have in serving in 


with an efficient 


The next was from an equally distin- | ¥ 


guished officer, respecting whom he might 
also appeal to the gallant Admiral below 
him; he would describe this letter 
as from No, 2. He said—‘t really con- 
sider your hints a valuable production, 
having always advocated a similar mea- 
sure, and without which we may look i1 


vain for men when we most want them.” 


The third was no less distinguished. TH 
said, “that the ships are most inad 
quately manned is a truth beyond contra- 


diction.” The fourth said, “1 am quite 
of your opinion as to our establishment, 
and [ am very sure there is a creat mis- 


take in our peace complements.” | 
now came to the last of 
nications, and he thought its peculiarly, 
strong yet homely expressions 
carry great weight with the House. 
This gallant Officer said, “I entire 
along with you—and your having so freely 
promulgated your opinion to your asso- 
ciates in office, is like yourself. It leaves 
you at full liberty to join in the almost 
universal cry in regard to the 
system of our 

found here a squadron of another nati¢ 
and we furled sails together. They gay 
us such a dusting from numerical hands, 
that | made an excuse to unbend my sail: 
and put them below till our friends to 
their departure.” He would ask, was it 
right that this gallant Officer, than whom 
there was no better in the navy, and thes« 
gallant men, should be 
manner? He now cam: 
his brother’s resignation of his seat at the 
Admiralty. A noble 
the head of the Admiraity, had stated in 
another place, that although he agreed, 
with some trifling difference, with all con- 
tained in the published letter, vet he con- 
demned the practice of Members or Se- 
cretaries of a public Board appealing to 
the public, instead of making their opinion 
known to their seniors, or carrying them 
forward at the Board. Now, from that 
Opinion on the part of his brother, he (Mr. 


ruinous 


+ 


peace establishments. 
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exposed in this 


Lord, formerly at 


to the matter of 
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| in the fullest manner, and h 


ships were to have been iner 


Hi. Berl v) would uke remark, 

i nt estimat | civen to 

tand, would prove, that the views of 

{ Captain Berkeley were ne rly or to the 

full adopted He would k, then, whe- 

| ther the adoption of these views had taken 
; 
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EF. H. Berkel y) was not pre pared to dis- 
ent. But h 


would say, that his brother, 
Captain | 
} 
i 


ley iad broucht forward 
He had laid 
cues In office 

(Mr. F. H. 
Berkeley) would say likewise, that he un- 
derstood that the complements of the 
ased accord- 
exceptions, 


Berk 
is Opinions at the board, 


} 


hil | 
His coil 


his opinions before 


ine to the wav, with some 


erkeley had pointed out, 


ind in which his colleagues agreed. 
While this was in doubt, while discussions 
iN 4 I nd whil Captain 
Bet y \ ng every exertion in his 

MN f found the task by no means 


sy one), he met with an unexpected 
\t that time, he might truly 


oh 
bave exclaimed w » Hercules, Kgo sum 


. ' 1 
{ buf unfortunateiy, he 
micht so have *s red d nova pestes 
; : a . 
IOI e could nardly Wany thing 
| ee : 
lett which a red as a sup- 


{ ” 
\nson, 


pl ment to the “Pity ot Lord 


disturb and 


i A ( I LO 
tt res und considera- 
1 of the Board—measures which it was 
ind l had since | adopted. But 
n Canta B ley saw that the Se- 
vy, who had | } privy to all the 


berations which had taken place, had 


| 
for | with ON pintons, he 
. “, ; Se 
rht t he (Captain Berkeley) might 
i iV ] t forth h 3 own advocacy of the 


asures which wet ibout to be ad ypted 


the | d, and express, on behalf of 
\dmiralty, his dissent from the Secre- 

But this effort met with disappro- 

non ft ! t of certa | ls of the 
Board, and findin that it was received 
with ad i DV | irst | re of the 


Admiraltv, Captain Berkeley resigned his 


1) ¢ } } Ir ‘ 
eo Before sitting down, he (Mr. F. 


plac before or after t 
( iptain Berkeley’s pamphlet? If it was 
before, then the conpl hat he had 
published a pamphlet at variance with the 
opinion of the Board, fell to the ground. 
subsequ nt to the publica- 

I’. H. Berkeley) was 
gallant 
Officer’s great satisfaction at seeing that 
so important a benefit-to the service had 
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been purchased at so small a price as the 
sacrifice of his place. 

Sir E. T. Troubridge said, as he had 
been connected with the department of 
the marines, and had had it under his 
charge, he wished to say a few words with 
respect to the pensions of the marines. 
The gallant Member (Sir H. Hardinge) | 
was the first person from whom he had | 
heard any complaints. Ue did not know, 
that such complaints ever were made, or | 
ever existed. The marines were sent to 
sea by rotation, so that every man had 
his turn. He humbly conceived, that no 
man would say, that unfit persons ought | 
to have these pensions. These pensions 
were not the only ones to which the ma- 
rines were entitled. Every man, if he was 
ill, had a pension, according to the severity 
of his hurt or his sickness, and the length 
of time that he had been in the service. 
Whilst sitting at the board he had often 
seen very young men, in the full vigour of 
life, come in for a very large pension, and 
therefore he had been of opinion, that in- 
creasing the number of years’ service to 
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entitle the men to pensions was very de- | 


sirable. He agreed with everything that 
had fallen from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber as to the merits of the marines, and 
no man could say, that the present Mem- 
bers of the Board of Admiralty had ever 
doubted or denied that fact. The hon. 
Member would scarcely have touched on 
the subject, if he had first heard the state- 
ment which the Secretary of the Admiralty 
was about to make. With regard to the 
resignation of Captain Berkeley, there were 
never'a people who worked so well together 
as himself and the other Members of the 
Board. He believed, that when the facts 
were fairly known to the public, his Friend 
Captain Berkeley would deeply regret, 
that he had left them at all. 

one, did not agree to having large war 
complements in time of peace, He had 
alwyas said so; he had never departed 
an hour from that opinion, He did agree, 
that there should be some increase of com- 
plements. These complements had been 
increased, and whether they would be 
satisfactory to captains or first lieutenants 
of the navy, he did not know, for he never 
saw a captain or first lieutenant of the 
navy that was satisfied. But this he would 
say, when the country saw the number of 
ships now put in commission, and of men 
employed, it would be satisfied. He, 


therefore, deeply regretted that this state- 
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| say it himself. 
He, for | 
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ment had been made before his Friend 
rose, because the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would have been convinced on many 


points that his observations were uncalled 
for. He must dissent from his gallant 
Friend on some points. He said, that the 


complement was dissatisfactory for every 


vessel. He would tell him that the com- 
plement had been revised by a Committee 


‘in 1828, and a Committee had again 


adopted it in 1837. The peace comple- 
ments had not been altered, for this reason 
—it was perfectly well known for many 
years that a system of change of armament 
in her Majesty’s ships was going on, and it 


/was impossible that this could be com- 
pleted without various experiments, and 


those experiments had been made under 
an experienced officer, and were completed 
last year only; that had enabled the Ad- 


miralty to make a change in the armament 


of the ships; and the proper time to con- 
sider the complement was at the time that 


_armament was completed. That had been 


done. The scale of it was likely to be laid 
before the House in half an hour, and it 
was much better to wait till the explana- 
tion was laid before the House. It was 
notorious, that there were some ships not 
of alarge class. Bunt he had thought it 


| right to state this. He did beg the House 


to believe, that there was none of that ill 
will to Captain Berkeley which his hon. 


| Friend wished to impress the House with. 


Since his resignation he had seen Captain 
Berkeley, and he believed it would be 


| perfectly in order to say, that Capt. Berke- 


ley was convinced, that he had not acted 
as he would have done, if he had given 


| the matter a little more consideration. He 
'maintained it, that he had a right to state 


this, because he heard Captain Berkeley 
What he said was, that he 
ought to have resigned first, and then have 
written his pamphlet. 

Sir G. Clerk entirely agreed with the 
gallant Member, that they should wait to 
hear the account of the complements 
and armaments of the ships. But he must 
call the attention of the House back to 
the statement of Captain Boldero, and to 
the explanation attempted by the gallant 
Secretary of the Admiralty, or the Lord of 
the Admiralty, who had last addressed 
the House. If he understood the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty right, he grounded 
that alteration entirely on certain evi- 
dence given by his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Launceston (Sir H, Hardinge). 
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that evidence was expressed with respect 
to the warrant of 1833, of which he dis- 
approved. But he thought, from what 
had fallen from the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary of State, that a very great and impor- 
tant modification had been made in that 
warrant; and that the soldier was now 
placed on a much better footing than 
when his gallant Friend first gave that 
evidence. For, if he understood aright, if 
a soldier should not disqualify himself by 
misconduct, he was entitled, after twenty- 
one years’ service, to 10d. or 11d. a-day ; 
that was now the rule. But a marine, 
since 1814, had had a right to demand his 
discharge after twenty-one years’ service ; 
and he looked at this as a much greater 
act than the pecuniary amount of pension. 
Looking at the advantage there was for 
them to continue in the service, and look- 
ing at the practice of impressment, which 
he should extremely regret to see resorted 
to, he should extremely regret to see any 
alteration made in the pension ; and when 


they considered that a marine was likely 
to lose all the advantage he had gained by 
long service, if he absented himself for 
three weeks, which was the greatest pos- 
sible security for his good conduct, he 
held it unwise that any difference what- 


ever should be made between our marines 
and seamen. It appeared, that in 1837, 
an Order in Council was issued, and regu- 
lations of the Admiralty founded on it, to 
the effect that a marine should have served 
ten years afloat, and that two years on 
shore should count only as one afloat. 
This regulation, according to 
practice, should have been published in 
the Quarterly Navy List, but he had 
searched for it there in vain. No notice 
whatever seemed to have been taken of it. 
It appeared, that the service on board a 
guard ship was counted as equal to one at 
sea, and that a year of either counted as 
two on shore. This was unfair to the men 
who were retained to do duty on shore. 
What difference, he would ask, was there 
between the duties of a marine in a guard 
ship and one in barracks, where he would 
have one night of duty for every two of 
sleep! Such a difference in the 
estimating the two services was injudi- 
cious, and calculated to excite discontent 
amongst the men. The Order in Council, 
to which he had referred, was full of ano- 
malies, and, in his opinion, had been so 
ill-considered, that he hoped the Admi- 
ralty would lose no time in reconsidering 
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to its being rescinded, 
future the services of the 
should be estimated the 
same as those at sea. He thoughtit hard 
and ungenerous, that that service to which 
his late Majesty had been so warmly at- 
tached, should almost, from the date of 
her Majesty’s reign, have been made sub- 
ject to so harsh a regulation. 


me Pensions, 


it, with the view 
and that in 
marine on shore 


Admiral Codrington bore testimony to 
the high respectability and great profes- 
sional ability of the gallant officers to 
whom the hon. Member for Bristol had 

ferred. 

Captain C. I’. Berkeley said, that it was 
not his intention to delay the House by 
entering into the general question then 
before it; but he could not allow the dis- 
cussion to close without saying a word as to 
one observation which fell from the hon. 
and gallant! Officer (Captain Troubridge.) 
That hon. and gallant Officer had said, that 
his (Captain Berkeley's) hon. relative had 
told him that he sorry for having 
published the late work. In this he was 
sure the hon. and gallant Officer was 
altogether mistaken. His hon. and gallant 
relative could not have told him any such 
thing, for the fact was, that he was not 
sorry for it. His gallant relative had had 
no idea that in writing that book he was 
writing against the Admiralty. He had 
intended it only as an answer to some of the 
statements contained in the supplement to 
Burron’s Life of Anson. When, 
he found that the fact of his hav- 
ing published the work did not give satis- 
faction to the Board of Admiralty, he adopted 
the only course which was left open to him 
as a man of honour and independence that 
of resigning his seat at the Board. 


Mr. Horsme 


Vas 


however, 


wn said, there was one sub- 


ject which he hoped would receive the 


serious consideration of the Admiralty— 
he meant the question of impressment. 
That mode of recruiting the navy was one 
which he thought few, if any, would be 
found to defend in the present day. He 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Admiralty to bring forward 
any measure on that subject? If they did 
not, he take an opportunity of 
bringing the question under the consider- 
ation of the House. 

Mr. T. Attwood said, that before the 
subject was disposed of, he wished to put 
a juestion to the Government, or to the 
Member, the Secretary to the Admi- 

This question related to the pre- 


would 


hon. 


ralty. 
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sent position and naval power of Russia. 
Whatever might be said of the pacific in- 
tentions of that power towards us, he had 
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little doubt that she was at the bottom of 


the recent movements in the east, in Africa, 
and in America. She had now, as was 
well known, a large and well appointed 
fleet in the Baltic. What he wanted to 
know from the hon. Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty was, whether, if the ice should 
break up in that sea, and that Russia 
should take it into her head to sail towards 
our coasts, which could do in ten 
days, was the Government prepared with 
a fleet competent to resist her and defend 
our coasts from her attacks? He might 
be told in that or in the other [Touse of 
Parliament, that Russia was our friend 
and ally. He cared not whether she was 
friend or enemy, but as long as she had a 
fleet within a few days’ sail of our coasts 


she 


which we had not a naval force at hand } 


sufficiently to repel, she to that extent 
might be said to have dominion over us, 
and nothing at present but the ice of the 
Baltic stood between us and an attack 
from her if she should be disposed to make 
one. It was possible, that the Govern- 


{COMMONS} 





| ment t 


ment might be able to get over the ensuing | 


summer and autumn without 
attack, but we had no permanent security 
against the risk unless we had a fleet able 
to meet that of Russia. Let it be recol- 


lected, that the navy of Russia was not | 


now what it had been forty or even twenty 
years ago. Her ships were now well built 
and tolerably well manned, 
our large ships were deficient in their 
complement of men and guns. 
our seamen, if brought into action against 
any force, would do their duty brave ly; 

but the country did not wish to see a 
sacrifice of human life by placing one Bri- 


any such | 


while many of | 


No doubt | 


tish ship of the line badly manned against | 


two —— a of the line well manned. 
No friend his country could desire to 
see ten or ae sail of the line, badly 
manned, placed 
seven, manned, 
line. 


well sail of 


He hoped the hon, Member (Mr. | 


opposition to twenty- | 
the Russian | 


| 


©, Wood) would give an answer which | 


would be satisfactory 
the country. 

Mr. C. Wood hoped the hon. Member 
for Birmingham would vot consider that 
he meant any disrespect to him, if he de- 
clined, at that moment, going into 


question on which he had sought informa- 
tion, and the less so, as he would have 


to the House and | 
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advert toitinthestatement which he should 
feel it his duty to make on going into the 
Committee. Had he been allowed to go 
into the Committee earlier, he should 
have had the opportunity of entering into 
explanations on many of the topics alre ady 
brought forward, and much time would 
thereby have been saved. 

Mr. Brotherton trusted, that Govern. 
ment would not be led away from its 
course by the suggestions thrown out for 
the increase of our naval armaments, as if 
we were now called upon to make prepa- 
ration for war. If the Crown should des 
clare war, who were to pay for it? Why, 
a great portion of the expense would come 
out of the pockets of the manufacturers 
and labourers of the country. He repeated 
+ hope, that the Government would not 
ve led away by such statements as they 
had heard, so as to make any unnecessary 
addition to the armaments of the country. 

Mr. Hume would not press the amend- 
o a division. 

Amendment negatived. 


- 


The House went into Committee. 
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Navy Esrimares. | Mr. Charles 
Wood.*—In former Sessions, Sir, when 
I have had the honour of moving in 
Committees of Supply, the estimates for 
the naval service of the country, I 
have always abstained from saying more 
than seemed to me to be necessary 
for explaining any differences which 
might have been made since the estimates 
of the preceding year. I have done so, 
not from any unwillingness to afford the 
fullest information on every subject con- 
nected with the department to which | 
belong, but because | have been unwilling 
to trespass unnecessarily upon the atten- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen, and because 
| have always believed that, in saving the 
time, I was best consulting the wishes of 
the House. On the present occasion, 
however, I feel it to be necessary for me 
to pursue a different course. I need not 
remind hon, Gentlemen, that for the last 
six months, unceasing attacks have been 
made upon the naval administration, and 
statements in every shape which could 
teem from the press, have been put forth 
describing our navy as ina state of the 
utmost decrepitude, !t is not to be sup- 


| posed that we, whose characters were so 
the 


* From a corrected report, published by 


to | Ridgeway. 
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much affected by them, could be indif- | Ist of January 

ferent to these procecdings, ort 

not sufler from the circulati 

statements which we had 

of contradicting ; bec 

been of « pinion, that 

in this House alone, is 

who are connected with 

ments to defend their conduct. 

that the opportunity of doing 

sooner or later be atlorded 

as I feel at this moment, 

tency to the duty which [| 

I have looked forward 

patience and anxicty 

when I might end 

character, and to 

of the public, py t 

which the Member for Kast Kent referred le: bu h \ nade by others. 

the other day, and whicl | : not} The num men was reduced, but it 

unnaturally entertained by a pcoy { rovernn f the rht hon. 

lous, and rightly jealous, of any thing tha lemb yy Lamy » 1835. We 

can affect their maritime power, have been blamed for the reduction of the 
I am afraid, Sir, that mt draw | Man \rtil ¥; I ‘Ory vas reduced 

somewhat largely upon your patience fiin J Bo] ie, that the amount of 

upon that of hon. Gent en arou ec, | In r dockvards | een reduced ; 

but in the situation in which we have been | t was 1 irst by the government 

placed, I must throw 1 elf D the f the Duk Welling », and next by 

justice of the Committee: and this con- | the right hon. Member for Pembroke. It 

solation at least I have, that i t ] 

ments and arguments which fort educed; but it w: irst by the right 

vindication, are the self same which will! hon. Member for Pemb: , and. still 

y the government of the right 
the efhict ney | hon. i ber for Tamworth. 

our navy. } \ f now to give an Opinion 
The charges under which we, for the} upon thes uctions. All that I have 

last six months, have suffered, are cer- F present to say hat they were not 

tainly not those which have been brought | 1 by us. For man ose made by the 

forward by the hon. Member for Kilkenny rht hon. mb r Pembroke, he re- 


this evening : we have been charged wiih | « ved ore ‘redit at ime, and most 


gross neglect of the navy, with h o/justly. Tl | of party has now 
been afraid to come to tl se for t ivolved all inone undiseriminatine 
sums necessary for eflicien ain nsure, and with signal imyustice, has 
nance; with what some of the y pa- | la censure upon u e have in- 
pers designated as he shameful reduc- | eres nd not reduced the navy. We 
tions made in our navy by the present | have increased the number of men, nearly 
Government.” My answer to this chare rity] nt ‘Vc have nearly doubled 
Is simple, and short. have made the number ef ps of th ine im com- 
reductions. On the contrary ery} mission, 1 have inet the work in 
head of expenditure, tending t he I i ( KI rds hirty pe ent. § and 
ciency of the navy, we have made large) the provisions fot res between fifty and 
increase. We have been accused of 1 xty per cent. yame us, en, if you 


ducing the strength of our navy. In the! will; say, i 1 please, with the hon. 


estimates for 1835, the last 
we came into office, there were voted! we ide, is too great, or say that it 
17,500 men and boys; in 1836, in the | is t mall; but do not commit what is 


increase 


first estimates which [ had the honour of }1 1 an absurdity, and towards us an 
moving, there were voted 22,500 men and | injustice, of desiznating as a reduction, 
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crease. For what we have done ourselves, 
Iam ready to answer—ready to submit 
to that censure, which from some quarter 
or another, is sure to be inflicted, what- 
ever we may do; but, as it would be un- 
worthy in us to seck credit, so it is unjust 
that we should incur censure, for the acts 
of others. The documents, Sir, to which 
I have referred, in proof of my assertions, 
are public documents. I have had re- 
course to no source of information not 
open to the public, and which has not 
been in the hands of everybody who hears 
me. I have referred only to the several 
Parliamentary estimates, which were, or 
ought to have been, in the hands of those 
who made the charges against us, at the 
time when they made them. 1 complain 
of no censure or blame for what we have 
done, but I do complain, not only on our 
own part, but still more on the part of the 
country, which has been misled and de- 
ceived ; that those who profess to instruct 
and guide the public mind, have, in their 
eagerness to injure those to whom they 
are politically opposed, laid out of sight 
altogether, both dates and facts ; and that 
the statements which have been made, 
are as wide as is possible from the truth. 

So far, then, Sir, as the general charge 
against the present Government goes, of 
having reduced the navy, I have given a 
short, and I trust, a satisfactory answer, 
resting on documents beyond the possi- 
bility of contradiction. In no one respect 
have we reduced anything that contributes 
to the efficiency of the navy. 

I am, however, fully aware, that not 
only for our vindication, but still more 
for the purpose of putting the Com- 
mittee and the country in full possession 
of the state of our navy and naval estab- 
lishments, it is necessary for me to go into 
the subject in much greater detail; and 
I think, it will be for the convenience of 
hon. Gentlemen, that I should do so under 
the different heads of expenditure, as they 
stand in the estimates. 

First, then, with regard to the strength 
of the navy. 

It will be in the recollection of hon. 
Gentlemen, that late in the last Session 
of Parliament, the Duke of Wellington 
called the attention of the House of Lords 
to the reduced state of the navy, He 
said, that he considered our naval estab- 
lishments ‘ to be in too weak a condition 
to answer the purpose for which they were 
intended.” ‘ The circumstance of which 
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I complain,” said the noble Duke,* ‘I do 
not at all attribute to neglect upon the 
part of the Admiralty, neither do I include, 
in my censure, the noble Earl who is at 
the head of the Admiralty; but those 
whom I do blame, are the individuals who 
have thought proper to reduce the estab- 
lishments of the country to such a degree 
that protection cannot possibly be given in 
all places where it is required.” 

The noble Duke, with that fairness 
which always distinguishes him, did jus. 
tice to the present Board of Admiralty. 
He did not impute blame to us. Not so 
those partisans of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who, in after-dinner speeches, pamph- 
lets, letters, and newspaper articles, 
throughout the autumn, imputed to us, 
that we had reduced the navy; and, on 
the supposition that we had done so, held 
up our conduct to the censure of the 
country, as contrasted with that of 
the Tories. Let us see, Sir, how the facts 
stand. The strength of the navy mainly 
depends on the number of men voted. 
From the year 1818 to 1824, the number 
of men voted averaged about 15,000. In 
1824 they were increased, and to 1831, 
averaged, including the coast blockade, 
from 20,000 to 21,000 men. The right 
hon. Member for Pembroke put down the 
coast blockade. But the highest vote for 
seamen, since the peace, except our own, 
was not under a Tory, but under the 
Whig Government of Lord Grey, namely, 
that taken in 1831, by the right hon. 
Member for Pembroke. He subsequently 
reduced the number to about what they 
had stood at, since 1834, exclusive of the 
coast blockade, namely, 18,000, and so 
they stood till the year 1834. 

In 1834, for a most useful purpose, 
that of introducing a greater number of 
boys into the navy, he reduced 500 men, 
and added 1,000 boys, which, upon the 
usual calculation of two boys to one man, 
left the force where it was. Then came 
the government of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth; and they, as I have 
said, reduced the number of men. I 
confess, I was at a loss to understand 
what the right hon. Baronet meant just 
now, when he denied this ;+ they not only 
reduced the men, but they boasted of it. 
What said my noble Friend, the Member 


* Debate, Aug. 14, 1838. ‘Hansard, 3rd 
Series, vol. xliv. p. 1200. 

+ Sir Robert Peel had done so across the 
table. 
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for Dorsetshire, (Lord Ashley) who moved 
the naval estimates in 1835, and whom | 
regret not to see in his place, he said, that 
the House had been accustomed to eco- 
nomy under the preceding Governments, 
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| 


| 


| Sir, 


and they would find that they had not | 


lost in that respect by the return of the 
Conservatives to power; for ‘“ with 
spect to the first great head, namely, the 
effective service, he had to inform the 
House that there was a reduction of 2,0 
men, on full wages-—in 1835 as seal tae 
with 1834—but, in consequence of the 
success which had attended similar expe- 
riments in former years, 1,000 boys were 
to be added; as, however, 1,000 boys 
were equal only to 500 men, there would 
be a net reduction of 1,500 men.” 
The numbers voted make _ it 
clearer. 
The numbers voted were :— 
Men. 
. 17,500 
- 15,500 . 


re- 


still 


Boys. 
1,000 
2,000 


In 1834 . 
1835 

The next year we 
boys. 

This was the conduct of the Tories. 
What said the right hon. Member for 
Pembroke, at the time, who, if I may use 
the expression, then represented Whig 
opinions upon naval matters. He ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the reduction. 
He said, that ‘‘ he must express his regret, 
that at this juncture any reduction what- 
ever had taken place.” He said, referring 


put it to the good sense of Gentlemen 
present whether it was proper, 


of reducing the amount of the naval force 
of the country to the amount proposed.”* 
The reduction then was made by the To- 
ries, and it was disapproved at the time 
by the Whigs. 

I confess I should have been glad to 
hear on what ground that reduction was 
made. When we made the increase in 
the subsequent year, no_ insignificant 
Member of the right hon. Baronet’s Go- 
vernment, the Duke of Wellington, took 


added 5,000 men and | 


if foreign | 
powers were in that state to incur the risk | 


| statement of the 


j felt it de ply before he quitte d office. 


| by Sir 
lof 


i nl 
te 
to the force of other nations, “ that he 








the earliest opportunity of expressing his | 


approbation of the increase. I should be 
glad to know what change had taken 


place in the affairs of Europe, that could | 


make this difference. My memory may 
deceive me, but as far as I can recollect, 
no change had taken place in the aspect 


® Hansard, 3rd Series, vol. xxvi. 996, 
+ Hansard, vol. xxvi., p. 990. 
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of political affairs, which could have made 
a reduction right in 1835, when, in the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington, an 
increase was so necessary in But, 
there is no longer any doubt upon 
this point. We have sige within these 
few days the advantage of hearing the 
noble E ay wh owas First 
in the Governme nt 
and what 
it.” 
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1836. 


Lord of the Admiralty, 
of right hon. Baronet, 
account of it ? ‘ Gre 
pressure for economy 
Government; small was the 
the House of Commons 

larve for the and, 
would be perfectly frank, and 
that the number of 
too small, 
fessional connexion 


was 
said he, 
upon the 
that 
ld listen toa 
therefore, he 
at once say, 
men was a: 


the 
His 
‘‘ was the 
chance, 
wou 
vole navy; 
great deal 
and short as had been his pro- 
with the service he 
2 
Now, after this account of the 
szrounds of the reduced vote taken iu 1835 
Robert Peel’s Government. I beg 
Gentlemen to call to mind the 
that have been so lavishly 
applied to us: ‘“ Base truckling to the 
hon. Member Kilkenny ; disgraceful 
parsimony ; and a sacrifice of the best in- 
terests of the navy, toa shameful courting 
of low popularity,” were the mild terms in 
which our conduct was spoken of by the 
Tory press. I appeal to every candid 
man on this side of the House, or even on 
yourown, whether these terms are moreap- 
icable to us who increased, or to you 
who reduced, the navy, and for such rea- 
stated by yourselves, witha 
I confess, almost dis- 


Sir, 


hon. 
expressions, 


for 


are 


SONS aS 
frankness, which, 
arms me. 

I should have been glad, if the 
various publications to which I have al- 
luded had confined themselves to even 
such violent and unjust attacks as these; 
but I that many of them are 
written in a tone and temper which make 
me blush to think, that they were written 
by Englishmen. 

It used to be almost a repr 
Englishmen, that he unduly despised 
foreign, unduly es- 
that was English. This 
because it was a patri- 
pride. No such feeling appears in 

publications ; there, everything 
exalted, everything at home 
I might not have complained 
; but even beyond 


SIT, 


orieve to see, 


oach to an 


was 


teemed everything 


otic, 
these 
abroad 
depre ciated: 
if they had stopped here 


IS 
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this, the writers have made the grossest 
misstatements, and, in some cases, when 
evidently from the references in their own 
publications the ‘y had the means of correct 
information before them, they have yet 
stated what was untrue. I cannot cha- 
racterise such a course, however unwilling 
I am to use a harsh word, but as little 
less than wilful misrepresentation. 

Neither can I be surprised, that when 
these statements have been made public, 
apprebensions should have been very 
generally entertained in this country; or 
as I am told, that opinions derogatory to 
the honour and power of Great Britain, 
should have been expressed by individuals 
abroad. In one, however, of these fears | 
have never participated. 1 mean the fear 
that any foreign power should have been 
encouraged by such statements to assume 
a more hostile attitude, or to use more 
hostile language towards this country: 
and for this simple reason, because I am 
perfectly assured, that with those means 
of information which, in this free country, 
are Open to everybody, there is no foreign 
power which has the least curiosity on the 
subiect, which is not in possession ef 
more accurate information than what is 
contained in these pamphlets—information 
unknown and neglected only by those 
who seek to depreciate their own coun- 
try. 

The pamphlets refer to the state of fo- 
reign navies and to our own. IT will now 
advert to those of foreign powers, and first 
to that ofthe French. The statements as 
to the French navy are contained in a 
letter addressed to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and signed (I do not know whe ther 
it was written) by “ A Flag Officer,” and 
which excited very great attention at the 
time of its first publication. 

The French navy is a powerful and 
formidable navy, but the exaggerations in 
the flag officer’s letter on the subject are 
perfectly absurd. He says they have 
‘* fifty-seven sail in commission, or ready 
for it.” The name of each ship is given— 
the number of guns she carries, and the 
whole statement has an appearance of 
accuracy which might well deceive those 
who had no means yi better information. 
Now, of the ships so described, as ‘ in 
commission, or ready for it,” nine have 
been broken up, condemned, burnt, 

lost; three are hulks, one is a school 
ship, and twenty two are building, so that 
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out of the fifty-seven, he is wrong by no 
less than thirty-five. 

The next point to which I will allude, 
illustrates the different manner in which 
he deals with things abroad and at home, 
He attacks me as Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty for saying, that we had ata particu- 
lar time twenty sail of the line ‘at sea.” 
He is candid enough, however, to confute 
himself in this point ; for though he gives 
some reasons iy. he does not consider 
them as eflective ships, a few pages after- 
wards, he gives the list of the twenty sail 
of the line at sea. But how does he 
deal with the French navy 2? They have, 
he says, twe ew sail of the line ‘ ac- 
tually at se: It will hardly be believed, 
that to ne up the twenty-two he in- 
cludes all the ships the F rench have afloat 
including those in ordinary. The numbei 
actually at sea is ten. ‘There isno excuse 
for these inaccuracies. He professes to 
quote an able and elaborate report o 
Baron Tupinier, which contains the real 
state of the French navy, and the French 
annual estimates contain the fullest inform- 
ation. The French carry publicity to a 
fault. They carry it, as Sir John Barrow 
has mentioned in his late life of Lord An- 
son, to their own detriment. ‘There is no 
disguise about the state of their navy. 
They have twenty-two ships afloat, and 
twenty-seven building, making forty-nine, 
I mean ships of the line; and I beg the 
Committee to understand, that unless I 
particularly specify it, | always mean ships 
of the line, for the task would be endless 
if ] went into the details of smaller vessels. 
Their active force for 1838 was eight sail 
of the line, but, including reliefs, they had 
ten at sea. 

The next subje ct I shall refer to, is the 
American navy, the ships of which ate, as 
naval officers know, of a very formidabl 
description; but it isan error to suppos 
that their navy has been much increased 
of late years. On the contrary, there have 
been great complaints in America. that 
there was nothing doing in their dock- 
yards. The American naval force is pre- 
cisely what it was last year and a year or 
two back. They have seven ships of the 
line, and four building; eight frigates, and 
six building. [Sir James Graham iuti- 
mated across the Table, that Sir John 


Barrow’s Ictter stated twenty-six ships of 


the line.] ‘I'here is a mistake in the state- 
ment in the table in Sir John Barrow: 
book; he has ineluded in the ships build 
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ing, those for which frames are collected, 
or are contracted for. There can be n¢ 
mistake about the matter; for the paper 
lam quoting Is an extract from the re- 
port to Congress of the state of the navy. 
To satisfy the right hon. Baronet, I will 
give the statement in detail. 

The Americans have two ships of the 
line in commission, three ready for sea, 
two In want of repair, four on the stocks, 
four of which the frames are collect d, and 
eleven, the frames for which are contract 
for, to be delivered by the year 1841 ; and 
it would be | 
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absurd to reckon as ships 
building, those for 
as vet be growing in an 
To show the want 
American navy, | 
from the Necretary of 


which the timber m 
American | 

of vessel 

read ill 


the 


i} 
Wii 


“The act of « ongress 
cember, authorized the 
ted States to employ the 
cruising along the Atlanti 
winter season, for the purpose ¢ 


Pre sid 


} 


lief to merchantmen in distress. 
law, the sloop of war Erie, the 
and Consort, the schooner Active, and st 
ship Fulton were occisionally employe 
beneficial results: owing to th 

per vessels at the disposal of this depar 
after supplying the necessities of foreign sta- 
tions, the steam-ship Fulton is th 
now available for this service.’’ 

And it is not a little curious, that 
in that country, the mother of steam 
navigation, this steam-vessel should be the 
only one belonging to the Government. 

I come now to the great bugbear of 
my hon. Friend, the Member for Bir- 
mingham, the Russian navy; and ce: 
tainly if I had believed the n wspapers In 
the autumn, [ should have thought, that 
the hon. Gentleman had i 
half the country with his fears and hatred 
of Russia. 
had been put forth on the subj: 


want of pi 
| 


tment, 


€ ouly one 


ulated 


\iost exaggerated ace 
ect 
Russian navy; and the Admiralty are ac- 


cused of being the 
country ignorant and careless on the sub- 
ject. I cannotexpect, that anything that 
falls from meas an individual should ex- 
cite the attention of this House: but | 
may call to the recollection of hon, Gen- 
tlemen, that in moving the navy estimates 
in 1836 I stated the force of the Russian 
navy, and stated it as one of the grounds 
on which I asked for an 
naval force, and what was the reception 
I met with? Why, I was taunted by the 
right hon. Member for ‘Tamworth, for ha- 


the only persons in 


increase of ou 
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ving made statements calculated to excite 
alarm at home, and apprehension of hosti- 
* 

lities abroad. In spite of thi Iimstance 


n dae ot norance on the 
; when it is notorious, that I 
statement House in 
}, and a statement to the same eflect 
Member for 

by myself 


> have bec 


made this in the 
> by the right 

in the year I1é& 
tw VV ¢ 


MmMnmanae 
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and by him 
tion of ¢ 


Ss betore 


nd which is, 
ian naval ser- 
I will 


nine- 


n, that if, without prov cation, without 
warning, in the middle of profound peace, 


recardless of the fearful vencveance which 
rht exact, Russia chose to 


! 

this country mi 
make a sudden attack on this country, 
she might do us considerable mischief; so 


[ will admit, that if 


und peace, 


France, in time of 
ly landed a large 


1 


our >» some 


ips, half-manne 
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such an 

twenty- 

) Sea every 

. But surely hon. Gentlemen will 
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cided by Parliament and the country, for 
it is no less than whether we shall, in time 
of peace, maintain a war establishment. 

Now, Sir, I recommend Gentlemen who 
advocate such a course, first to sit down 
and calculate the cost. It is not a ques- 
tion of two or three sail of the line, it is 
not a question of three or four thousand 
men, or of four or five hundred thousand 
pounds; it is a question of millions in 
every year since the peace up to the pre- 
sent time, and hereafter. 

It is possible that all our greatest states- 
men may have been wrong, and that a 
war establishment may be right; but this 
is a point which it yet remains for those 
Gentlemen to prove. I hold in my hand 
a curious paper on this subject, which, 
with the permission of the committee, | 


will read to them, as bearing directly upon | 


my argument. 


“©The Duke of Choiseul on quitting office 
presented an elaborate and confidential paper 
to his sovereign, in which he entreats him 
most earnestly, to adopt a system subversive 
of the maritime greatness of Great Britain ; 
such is avowed in the paper to have been the 
object to which the policy of France had long 
been directed. The aim and end, according 
to the writer, were just and reasonable, but 
the means adopted, namely the equipment of 
large fleets, and the resort to frequent hostili- 
ties were defective and injurious. The seeret 


{COMMONS} 
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more distant prospect of hostilities, and 
the state of our relations with foreign 
powers, of which, after all, the Ministers 
of the day must, on their responsibility, 
be the judges. On these grounds the pre- 
sent Administration proposed its vote of 
men in 1836, and the circumstances re- 
maining the same, they will propose to the 
| committee to vote the same number of 
men for the present year. On_ these 
grounds, too, I should have been willing 
to give full credit to the hon. Member for 
Tamworth, in his reduction of men, sup- 
posing that he believed the prospect of 
peace to have been increased by his ac- 
' cession to power, if it had not been for 
‘the frank confession of the noble Ear! 
| elsewhere, to which I have before alluded. 
The present Government did not think it 
for the honour or the interest of this coun- 
try, that the naval force should be so low 
as it was when they came into office, and 
they, therefore, proposed, in their first 
estimates, an increase of 5,000 men. 

Sir, it may be some consolation to my 
hon. Friend, the Member for Birmingham, 
to know that there is no great increase in 
the Russian fleet from what it was many 
years ago. The hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred this evening to what it was forty 
years back. I will state what its numbers 
have been at several periods. In 1787, 








scheme recommended in the paper, and which 
it is contended therein, would to demonstra- 
tion waste and destroy, not merely the navy 
of Great Britain, but the resources and spirit 
from which her greatness was derived, was ac- 
cording to this remarkable paper to keep her | 
in a constant state of feverish apprehension, to | 
compel her to exhaust her strength on peace | 
establishments, and yet never afford her an | 
opportunity by actual war, of dispelling the } 
bugbears which excited these alarms. | 


The Duke de Choiseul, no unimportant | 
or uninformed Minister of the power | 
which was then our great rival, may be 
wrong; Lord Grenville may have been 
wrong; and almost every person who has | 
taken a part in public affairs since 1815, | 
may have been wrong; and it may be| 
right to maintain a war establishment | 
during peace. I will not now stop to, 
argue this question further; if Parliament 
and the country decide upon a war estab- 
lishment, we will do our best to administer 
the war, as we have to administer the 
peace establishment of the navy. 

If, however, war establishments are not 
to be maintained, then the amount of the 
force must depend upon the nearer or 





the Russians had forty-five sail of the line, 
and several building; in 1801, sixty-one 
sail of the line; and in 1807, forty-three 
—precisely the same number as they have 
at present: I speak of those afloat, exclu- 
sive of ships building. Their ships are 
increased above what they were three or 
four years ago, but they have not yet 
reached their establishment, which is forty- 


| tive sail of the line in the two seas. 


It will be a further consolation to my 
hon. Friend, to be assured, that we have 
for years lived unarmed through dangers 
as great as that to which we are now ex- 
posed. The number of our ships in com- 
mission, is higher in proportion to the 
Russians than it has been for some time. 

In 1817 we had fifteen sail of the line 
in commission, and Russia had thirty,— 
our ships being just one half of hers; in 
1823, we had twelve, and the Russians 
thirty-seven,—our ships being in the pro- 
portion of one-third to hers; In 1832, we 
had eleven, and Russia thirty-six—being 
also in the proportion of nearly one-third; 
and now we have twenty, and Russia forty- 
three,—having raised our ships to nearly 
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half the number of those of Russia. So 
far, therefore, we are in a better situation 
as respects that country, than in any year 
since 1817. In fact, England has now a 
larger naval force than she has ever yet 
maintained during peace. Including the 
ordinary, which, for this purpose, the men 
being available for sea service, 
right to reckon, but excluding those 
ployed i in the home packets, the vot 
seamen for 1838 was 24,700 
the highest vote under a 
ment, including the coast blockade, 
ly, in 1828, was 21,000. The 
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em- 
» for 


men; etn 


name- 
increase, 


therefore, above their highest vote is little | 


short of 4,000 men. I repeat, therefore, 
that this country has at this moment the 
largest naval force, the greatest number 
of seamen, and the greatest number of 
ships in commission, that she has ever 
had since the peace. 

I am aware, Sir, 
have been taken to the composition of our 
force, to which I will now advert. 

It is said, in the first place, 
have only seventy-four gun ships, and that 
we ought to have more of our larger ships 
at sea. When Gentlemen are determined 
to object, there is no saying to what 
length their objections may not be car- 


proach, not that I take any credit for it 


to the present board of Admiralty, it was | 


that of wearing out our small two-deckers 
in time of peace; and reserving our mor 
powerful ships for the exigencies of war. 
This was the course recommended by the 
late comptroller of the navy, acted upon 
by former boards, followed up by us; and, 
I must say, that I am perfectly convinced 
that the course is a right one. 

Another charge is, that our ships 
half armed. 

This charge may apply to the flag- 
ships at the ports, all of which have not 
their lower-deck guns in. The Howe at 
Sheerness has: guns for the others are 
lying ready at the Ordnance wharf; and 
I have only to appeal to any naval officer 
to confirm me in the statement, that no 
three-decker takes all her guns in at 
Portsmouth till she gets to Spithead. The 
Britannia could not lie where she is if she 
had her lower deck guns in. 

The next description of ships to which 
the charge might apply is the ships of the 
line conveying troops to America. It is 


perfectly true, that for the convenience of 


{Marcu 4} 





I have a} 


| believe 
| Hag ships on foreign stations. 
Tory Govern- { ha 
| board of 


| present Government came 


| or fifth rates, 
| class. 
i that it would bea 

| great benefit to th 
that several objections | 
| substituted on 


that wela 


P . 
i} that if 
tried; but if there is any one point on | 
which I thought that we were be yond re- | 


curious only as 
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the troops embarked, 
out their lower-deck 
practice during the war. In 1811, Sir 
Joseph Yorke, then a lord of the Admi- 
ralty, conveyed troops to Lisbon in no less 
than six ships of the line which had taken 
out their lower-deck guns. 

The third description of ships to which 
the objection may apply, and to which [| 
it was mainly directed, are the 
The public 
to suppose, that the present 
Admiralty out ships 
much less powerful than those usu ally em- 
When the 
office the 
foreign fourth 
that is, frigates of the larger 
It was, however, represented to us, 
great Cc oa 
service if ships of the 
their lower deck guns were 
these stations, this 
would be 
admiral’s retinue, and to 
$ supernumaries who are con- 
in Hag-ships abroad. For 
the Admiralty assented to the 
roposal, and with the further knowledge, 
‘asion should for it, 
might, by their 
and their 


these ships did take 


guns. It was the 


s been led 


has sent 


ployed on foreign stations. 
into 
Ha ship S 


on stations were 


onvenience 


line without 
as by 
oreater accommodation 
fforded to the 
the numerou 
stantly 


me 


wis 


borne 


this reason 


oct arise 


any 
ships 


tues 


taking in 


lower-deck guns, tine 


} complements, which there is no difficulty 


in doing abroad, become at once effectual 
ships of the line. The of of this 
is, that out of three ships of this descrip- 
tion on foreign stations, two have actually 
taken in their lower-deck guns. The 
moment it was thought necessary to act 
on the coast of America the lower-deck 
guns of the Cornwallis were taken in at 
Halifax, and her complement filled up. 
The same thing has since been done with 
the Wellesley in India, 

It is a matter of small and 
shewing how totally des- 
titute of truth the charges against the 
Admiralty have been, that one accusation 
on this subject, contained in a newspaper 
sent up to me, as they frequently are when 
there is any attack upon the Admiralty in 
them, was, that rreat hardship had been 
inflicted upon the flag officers by this 
course; and still greater injustice, for by 
a special exception in favour of Lord 
Minto’s brother, he had allowed to 
have his lower-deck guns mounted. Now, 
true it is, that Admiral Elliott’s ship is a 
solitary exception, but it is an exception 


best pl 


mportance, 
t 


been 
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the other way: for the Melville is the 
only ship which has not her lower-deck 
guns. 

The last objection is, that the ships are 

only half manned. It is perfectly true, 
that in time of peace the ships have only 
peace complements on board. An hon. 
and gallant Friend of mine has to-night 
expressed an opinion, that there should be 
no such thing as reduced complements in 
time of peace. Without meaning to de- 
fend ourselves for doing wrong, because 
others have done wrong before us, I have 
yet a right to say this, ‘that all those dis- 
tinguished oflicers w ho have at any time, 
during peace, sat at the board of Admi- 
ralty, “have invariably been of opinion, 
that in peace a reduced complement was 
right. Ido not feel myself competent to 
give a strong opinion on naval matters, 
especially in the presence of so many who 
are better able to form a proper judgment 
on such matters than myself; but I must 
say, that it seems to me to stand to rea- 
son, that if in time of war such a com- 
plement of men is put into a ship as are 
able to fight all her guns ina protracted 
action—to go through all the hard service 
that is incident to a time of war—and 
even to furnish prize-crews, a smaller 
complement may be sufficient when none 
of these contingencies are likely to arise. 
With regard to what the amount of such 
complements should be, I feel myself still 
more unable to express an opinion. The 
peace complement of 1834, which has 
been complained of, and which, after all, 
was not framed by us, was very consider- 
ably larger than the peace complement 
which, from the year 1816 to 1826, was 
established in the navy, and which off- 
cers of long experience in naval affairs 
supposed, up to the latter of those years, 
to be sufficient. In 1826, the comple- 
nents were increased. They have subse- 
quently been changed from time to time, 
—supernumeraries were given to some 
ships, and taken away from others; but 
the changes have been made upon no 
rule whatever. In 1834, the comple- 
ments were reviewed, and a small reduc- 
tion made. 


I readily admit, that in some classes of 


ships, especially in those technically called 
Razées, and in the new classes of ships, 
the complements fixed in 1854 were too 
small. The Admiralty were some time 
ago disposed to increase them; but those 
who have been connected with the ma- 


{COMMONS} 
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nagement of public affairs will know what 
strong objections there are to dealing with 
particular cases; and, as the Admiralty 
had, under their consideration, a scheme 
for the new armament of the navy, which 
necessarily entailed a revision of the com- 
plements, they thought it better to post- 
pone doing anything till the whole could 
be done on a system. 

Kxperiments have been carried on for 
some time on board the Gunnery ship, in 
Portsmouth Harbour, which were brought 
to a conclusion in the course of last year. 
\ scheme of armament for all classes of 
ships was then framed, and was taken 
into consideration by the board as soon as 
they met after the recess. It is too tech- 
nical a subject for me to enter upon in 
this [fouse; but I may state, upon the 
opinion of most able and competent offi- 
that the new armament is of a most 
powerful and formidable description. As 
soon as the armament was fixed, the com- 
plemcuts were revised. The arrangement 
of the war complements is nearly made; 
but, as it is not pressing, and requires an 
Order in Council, it is not yet quite com- 
pleted. The peace complement, how- 
ever, has been completed, giving a consi- 
derable increase, especially in those ships 
where the deficiency was most com- 
plained of. 

A paper was put into my hands, shew- 
ing the ratio of reduction of former peace 
complements as compared with the wat 
complement of 1814; and, as it afforded 
a fair test of comparison, I had that of the 
new peace complement added to it. The 
peace complement of 1816 was twenty- 
four per cent. below the war complement 
of 1814; a 3 gel seven per cent. ; 
that of 1834, eight per cent.; and the 
peace establis i as just fixed, will 
only be four and a hz alf per cent. below it. 
And I do believe, that what the hon. 
Member for Bristol said ought to be done, 
—what my gallant Friend, Captain Berke- 
ley, Was sO anxious to see,—a proper and 
adequate peace complement, has been 
established, and one which will give satis- 
faction to the best officers in the service. 

Since Parliament has met, | must admit, 


cers, 


that we have heard little or nothing of 
these charges of a general reduction ot 


our navy. It is not the first time, that 
accusations against the Government, which 
have been rife enough during the autumn 
recess, have vanished, as at the 





Ithuriel’s spear, on the meeting of Par- 


touch of 
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liament. Since then the charges have | 
dwindled down into an imputation of hav- | 
ing neglected the defence of our own | 


shores; and having so fat departed from 
the course pursued by former Governments, 
that now an American privateer might rub 
unopposed up the Channel, and burn the 
town of Brighton.’ 
strange, that hon. Gentlemen opposit 


had not found this out in the year 1835, 


1 
It is somewhat 


{Marcu 1} 
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substituted three tmefficieut flag-ships ; | 
mean ships which coule not go to sea, 


He establish d what were called demon- 


stration s Ips; a d the w } Of his active 
force consisted of sea-2oing s ips. Sot 
was when hon. Crentlemen « pposite came 
IntO power, and i thev disapp ved of 
h plan 30 mucl ind thought the old 
systein of guard-ships so advantageous 


= ? 


they might have commissioned geuard- 


when the shores of this country were ships in the spring of 1835. They did no 
much more defenceless position, This, | such thing; they did commission frigates; 
too, | stated in the year 1836, as another | and though for the first of the periods no 
of the grounds upon which | then asked | blame can attach to them, it is sinzulat 
the House for an increase of force. It is | enor , that tl vear 1855 1s the only 
true, that hon. Gentlemen opposite wer ir for a long time in which neither on 
pot in office in the summer of 1835, b st of Januar { Ist ot 
it is notorious, that the estimates by which | July, w th ny -going ship of th 
the amount of force is determ ned, are i I ( harbours, ‘his was so 
settled soon after Parliament meets j h | nt board, that on 
each year; and, indeed, the arrangement { th first acts was to restore eflicient 
for the year are made early in | or, ships in our ports, 17] ( rs for 
especially when there 1s a probability, that purp in J , 1835; 
a Government is going out. A Coy . | from t time that these ships were 
ment coming in afterwards can only d rompict there bas en an efficient 
with the force which it finds. Che ‘in each of our ports 


from Sir Robert Peel If the right hon. 


Gentleman supposes, that | inean to im- 
ply any censure on the appointment of 
the officers then made, [ assure him he is 
quite mistaken. I only mean, that aft 

completing the frigates which had just been 
commissioned, we had no disposable force 
left. [Siu AR. Peel: You might have 
moved a supplementary estinate.| W 
might have moved a supplementary esti 
mate, says the right hon. Gentleman. | 
admit, that such a course was _possib! 
but I never heard of its havine been 
adopted ; and if the ri 
means to reproach me for not having dons 
so, | ask him, how it happened, that they 


{ hon. Cie ntlem wn 


did not come down to amend their own 
estimate, and ask for an increase to the 
number of men which they admit to have 
been too small, and that they were fuily 
aware of it, even in the short time which 
elapsed after their vote before they quitted 
office ? 

The old system, and which we hay 
now again heard so much commended, 
was to keep three half-manned gua d- | 
ships in each port. 1 believe a worse 
system for the discipline and habits both 
of oficers and men never was invented. 
This system was discontinued by the right 
hon. Member for Pembroke in 1832. He 





* See the Flag Officer’s Letter, 


three-de ei 
Qie creat arzument used in favout 


he guard-ships bas been the celeritv with 


ch troops were conveyed to Lisbon in 
y body ignorant on the subject might 
suppose, that troops had not | n sent out 


to Canada last year in the same manner, 


D iter numl s, and in circumstances 
{ creater difhiculty, both from this coun- 
try and the Me literral \ 

i system upon which we have acted, 
has been to have within reach every sum- 
nel hat w consider to | a sufficient 
number of efficient ships of 1 line. We 
consider, as In this situation, any ships at 
Lisbon, on the north coast of Spain, or 

! r aS an experimental squadron. 
With the mor rapid al 1 certain means of 

ation now atlorded by steam 
\ | e no aifhi y in collecting 
ships from this distance in very short 
time. It was alwavs considered advisabl 
to send even the guard-shi ecasionally 
to sea for th practic oth of ofticers 
ind men. Even they were not always at 
home ; 
jakine, the bb, to Ships So ¢ nploy d in 
addition to those in our ports, there was 
within reach, in the month of July, 1835, 
when I do not cons! ourselves respon- 


irrangement, one single ship 
; inJuly, 1836, the first vear 


of our arrangements, there were fourteen; 
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in July, 1837, there were eleven; in the 
month of April, last year, there were 
nine. Four were dispatched to America 
with troops; they returned as soon as 
they had performed that duty; and in the 
month of August there were again nine 
ships of the line within reach. So far, 
then, from our coasts having been left 
defenceless, I maintain, that we were ina 
better condition with nine efficient ships 
within reach, than with nine guard-ships 
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in our ports. My noble Friend (Lord | 


Ingestrie) has moved for returns, shewing 
the number of the complements of the 
ships stationed on the coasts of this coun- 
try on the Ist of December for several 
years. I find, that the number in De- 
cember, 1835, was 2539; and in Decem- 
ber, 1836, the number was 5467, more 
than double that of the preceding year. 

I come now to the demonstration ships. 


They were established by the right hon. | 
Member for Pembroke, and we have per- | 


severed in the same system. I admit that 
they are not now in the same state of | 
readiness as that which he recommended ; 
and I will state the reason for this to the 
Committee. It was found on examining 
some of them in 1836, that the tanks, and 
other things which they had on board, 

tended very much to produce decay; and 


i 
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deck of the Ganges, that there was not 
more of really necessary shipwright’s work 
required for her than could be done in 
forty-eight hours if she was wanted for an 
emergency. As to their requiring caulk- 
ing, or being taken into dock to have their 
copper examined, it is equally necessary 
for guard-ships, or indeed for any ships 
lying in harbour, It is always done at 
intervals. Ifa ship happens to be com- 
missioned just after one of these periods, 
she needs nothing ; if just before, there is 
of course this additional work to be done. 

The next and most important point is 
the manning of the navy. 

I do not apprehend that there is more 
difficulty now in manning the navy than 
usually has been the case during peace. 
I do not refer, of course, to the years im« 
mediately subsequent to the last war, 
when so many seamen were suddenly 
thrown out of employment. In the year 
1812 we had a vote for near 150,000 men; 
in the year 1818 for 14,000. With every 
allowance for a number of foreigners em- 
| ployed during the war, and for the sea- 
men who might be absorbed in the com- 
mercial service, there must have been for 
some time nearly 100,000 men who could 


not find employment. The manning is 


not only the rigging, but the masts of, 


BHD? : 
others had become so rotten that it was 


necessary to take them out and to put 
new ones in. For this reason the system 
was changed, and the stores, masts, &c., 


are now kept in store-houses, preserved | 
from the risk of decay, but perfectly ready | 


to be at once put into the ships. Cer- 
tainly some, but a very trifling delay 
might be caused by this; but it is evi- 


dent, that the ships from which it was ne- | 
and discipline on board ship, and to dimi- 


cessary to take out the old masts and 
rigging could not be so soon ready as 
under the present system. 

Much has been said about the time 
which has been required to get these de- 
monstration ships ready for sea. It is 
quite impossible in time of peace to get 
work so rapidly done, as when every body 
feels,that there is a real necessity for exer- 
tion. Besides, in fitting a ship fora long sta- 
tion many alterations and improvements 
are made, which would not be necessary in 
order to send the ship to sea in case of 
need. The Ganges took a long time in 
fitting at Portsmouth, but the master 
shipwright of that yard told my hon. 
Friend near me (Sir C, Adam) on the 





now exceedingly slow, from the selection 
which officers think it necessary to make. 
Much depends upon accident; still more 
upon the character of the officer com- 
manding the ship. There is no place 
where it has generally been so difficult to 
man ships as Sheerness; and yet not very 
long ago, a 74-gun ship was manned there 
in little more than a fortnight, and with 
one of the best crews which any ship has 
lately carried to sea. If, as I believe it 
does, the selection tends to promote order 


nish the necessity for corporal punishment, 
I do not see why, in time of peace, such 
haste should be made as to risk those ad- 
vantages. It appears from a statement 
which was published in the Zimes news- 
paper, from a forthcoming work by Cap- 
tain Marryatt, that exactly the same 
complaint is made in America; and that 
their ships of war lie for months in port 
before they can get manned. 

The condition of the British seamen has 
recently been improved; and it is now 
superior in every respect to that of the 
merchant seamen, except in that of pay. 
Even the pay in the Queen’s service is 
very little lower than that of seamen in 
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merchant ships for long voyages. Hon. 
Gentlemen do not seem to take into ac- 
count the number of petty officers in 
Queen’s ships, who are raised exactly as 
seamen for the Queen’s or merchant ser- 
vice, but who receive higher rates of pay. 
Our attention, too, has been particularly 
directed to improving the condition of this 
most meritorious class of officers; and I} 
had great pleasure in stating the other 

night, in answer to a question from the | 
hon. Member for Boston, that by a recent} 
order they have been put into classes, and | 
their pay increased, ‘The pay of those in 
all ships of the line has been made equal 
to that in first-rates. The second class 
comprises all those in other rated ships ; 
and the third, those in sloops and small 
vessels. The increase in the amount of 
pay varies from two and three to six and 
seven shillings per month. 

The question of the pay of seamen is 
one not very easy to deal with, for it in- 
volves that of the amount of pay in the 
merchant service. It appears, however, 
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from Captain Marryatt’s statement, to} 
which I have already referred, that the| 
amount of Queen’s pay in this country} 
approaches much more nearly to that of 
the merchant service, than the State pay | 


does to the merchants pay in America. | 
Captain Marryatt states that the seamen 
in the American merchant service receive | 
3l. 10s. per month; in the service of the 
Government, 2/. per month; and that in 
England the merchant seamen’s wages | 
vary from 2/. 2s. to 2/. 10s. per month, 
whilst our seamen receive 1. 14s. Tak-| 
ing then the amount for the year, the! 
American merchant seaman receives 42/, | 
per annum; the seaman in an American | 
ship of war receives 24/. per annum, or! 
261., if it is reckoned as in this country, 
by the lunar month ; the difference in one 
case being 18/. in the other 162. per) 
annum. The English merchant seaman 
receives 251. 4s. or 30/. per annum, ac- 
cording as we take the lower or the higher | 
rate of pay; the seaman in the Queen’s| 
service receives 22/. 2s. per annum; the} 
difference in one case being 3/. 2s., in the} 
other 7/7. 18s. per annum, and the great-| 
est difference does not amount to ha/f the | 
lowest difference in the American pay. 
Speaking then, generally, I do not con- 
ceive that, in ordinary circumstances, and 
maintaining about the same permanent 
number of men in the Queen’s service, 


{Marcu 4} 





there will be any difficulty in manning 


1234 


our fleet. The question is, however, al- 
tered, when we come to make an increase 
to the number of men. In discussing this 
question, Gentlemen seem to me to treat 
it as if the supply and demand of seamen 
were regulated by different principles from 
that of other description of persons. It 
must be evident to hon. Gentlemen that 
there never can be for any length of time 
either in this or in any other country, a 
ereater number of seamen, than those for 
whom, either in the service of the State, or 
of individuals, there is permanent employ- 
ment. If, then, there is a demand for 
men, beyond the usual number, for the 
Queen’s service, they must be drawn from 
the merchant service; and the immediate 
effect is to raise the pay in the merchant 
service. All the distress and stagnation 
of commerce in the last two years, pro- 
duced no effect in reducing the wages of 
merchant seamen; but so small a draft 
upon them as 5,000 men in 1836, (and, 
indeed, in that year we did not actually 
draw more than 3,000), raised the mer- 
chant wages considerably, and complaints 
were made to the Admiralty that several 
vessels were lying in the Thames unable 
to ro to sea for want of men. 

It is therefore very desirable that any 
increase of the number of men in the Navy 
should be made slowly and gradually; 
and I believe that the best mode of doing 
this is by entering boys and training them 
up in the service; as by this means they 
acquire an attachment to the service in 
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| which they have been bred up from their 


youth, and make the very best seamen in 
the navy. 

I will now advert to the resources which 
we should have at command in this coun- 
try, in case of need, as compared with 
foreign countries. With regard to Russia, 
it is obvious that it is the necessary con- 
dition of the maintenance of her navy, 
that they should keep up in peace whate 
ever they consider requisite for their war 
establishment. They have no mercantile 
marine to draw upon, and if they did not 
maintain their numbers even in_ peace, 
they would be without resource for war. 
The Americans, if Captain Marryatt’s 
statement is to be depended upon, rely 
entirely on this country for their supply of 
seamen, and not only much of their State 
navy, but a large portion of their mer- 
chant vessels, are manned by men from 
this country. The French, like other 
nations, depend upon their mercantile re« 
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1235 
sources; and their mode of raising men 
is, as is well known, by the means of what 
is termed “ The Inscription.” The book 
to which I have before referred, Baron 
Tupinier’s Report on the French Navy, 
contains an account of the Inscription. 
According to him, there appeared, on the 
inspection of 1835, to be 90,000 regis- 
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tered seamen in France. Of these, 37,000 | 
were either masters, landsmen or appren- | 


tices; of the remainder, 18,000 were 
either below or above age,—leaving actu- 
ally available 35,000 men; of these, how- 
ever, 18,000 were already in the King’s 
service, so that the whole number they 
could rely upon for an increase of their 
naval force, was only 17,000. Baron 
Tupinier certainly questions the accuracy 
of this, which is however the official ac- 
count of the inspection of the Inscription 
in 1835, as given by himself. It is clear, 
however, that the whole number 
tered in France is 90,000; and deducting 
the 18,000 already in their navy, there 
remains 72,000, of all classes and ages, 
available as a resource for an increase of 
their navy. 

By the Jast returns under the Act for 
the registry of merchant seamen, there 
were in this country 200,000 registered 


regis- 


seamen of all classes, including appren- | 
rated sensibly in diminishing the increase 
of our sailing vessels, which are the real 


tices. The actual number registered is 
202,000; but allowing for deaths or 
double entries, which, however, cannot go 
to any great extent, I take it at 200,000, 

This number, moreover, does not in- 
clude all the fishermen, or many other 
branches of our maritime population, 
There is no official account of their num- 
bers ; but upon the best calculation that 
can be made, and upon very good data, | 


cannot calculate the number of seafaring | 
i were 600, the increase being 185, 


men beyond the 200,000 registered sea- 
men, at less than 150,000. It has been 
said that there has been 
seamen of late years in England, and 
especially since the general introduction 
of steam navigation; so far from this 
being the case, there has beeen a consi- 
derable increase. The returns which | 
am now about to quote, are not accurate 
accounts of the actual number of seamen, 


and I beg the Committee to understand | 
that I use them for the purpose of com- | 


parison only. They are prepared in the 


Custom-house, upon the same data in dif- 
ferent years; and I am assured by the 
very intelligent officer at the head of the 
office for the registry of merchant seamen, 
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that as comparative statements in different 
years, and as such only | use them, they 
may safely be relied upon. By these re- 
turns it appears that the number of regis- 
tered seamen was— 


In 1833. . . . 164,000 


1834... . « « 168,000 
LSGOs. <K cs 171,000 
636° 4. % 171,600 
137) 48s ~ 173,500 


Criving an increase 
Y.50U. 


in the five years ol 
I cannot give any 
account to a later period, for the returns 
is to be 
observed, however, that in the year 1836, 


are only made up in March. It 


) 10 consequence of returns im ide In put- 


suance of one of the provisions of the 


Merchant Seamen’s Act, several vessels 


which had been lost were struck off the 
list; the crews of which amounted, ac- 
cording to the seale of the returns, to 1,800 
men. If it were not for this circuinstance, 
the increase would have been greater both 
in that and the subsequent year. In 
order, therefore, to take the comparison 
fairly, 1,800 ought to be deducted from 
the numbers of the preceding years ; 


| which would give an increase in the five 
‘years of upwards of 11,000 men. 


With 
regard to the effect of steam, it appears 
from the same returns that it has not ope- 


} 


| nurseriesofourseamen. In 1833,there were 


124,385 


sailing vessels, and in 1837, 
26,037; the increase in the five years being 
no less than 1,652. I cannot state the 
increase of steam-vessels in the same time 
from any official documents, but from a 
statement which appeared a short time 
avo in a Liverpool paper, it appears that 
in 1833 there were 415, and in 1836 there 


The Committee may be interested in 
knowing the number of merchant steam- 


try, and IT must say that I do not look 
upon this as one of the least formidable 
resources which we possess in the event 
of awar. Bya return which I have be- 
fore me, it appears that the number of 
steam-vessels in this country 

of 200-horse power and upwards is 65 

of 100 ditto to 200 is 136 
making together 201 of 100-horse power 
and upwards. 

Of from 50 to 100-horse power 160 

Under 50 - - - 318 
making altogether 679 steam-vessels; 
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and I have reason to believe, that even 
this statement is under the mark, espe- 
cially as relates to the larger class of 
steam-boats, which are increasing daily. 
With sources, th n, 
of our mercantile marine, upon which we 
have always hitherto securely relied, which 
have always been considered the real ma- 
ritime strength of this country, in whict 
not all the nations of t | put 
ther can compete wi 
for supposing that in any circumstances 


these enormous 1 


| 
ie W 


1 


or in any emergency that may at 
are not in a 
manning our ficet, and 
need be, 
period of our history. 

I will state shortly t 
what has been done on 
when it was necessary 
naval force, and whea we 
means at command as now. 

In the armament of 17 
14,000 men borne in Aug 
there were 24,000. 

In 1790, the 
17,000 men; they wer 
month of June, when the 
were 34,000. In Septem 
year, the number was 52,000 

In the armament of 17 
number borne in Novem! 
12,000; it was nearly doubled by J 
1793, when the number was 2 
two months more, in March, tl 
was 39,000; in May, 
60,000; and, before the ot 
the number had been raised to n 
times its amount, in the month of N 
ber, 1792, viz. 

I have now, on 
only to reier to the existing m«¢ 
immediately sending additional 
our ships; and to the question 
down the Coast-blockade, w 
sidered asa great 
for this object. 
been made use of on this subject on all 
sides. The right hon. Member for Pem 
broke put down Coast-blockade 
conformity with the report of 
committees of this House; and 
be remembered, also, that this is 
clusively a naval question. The 
tion of the revenue is intimately co 
in it. He has been much blamed 
stroying a great resource for mann 
navy. But the resource has bee eI 
Stated; for the right hon, Gentleman 


much bette 


‘ven for wi 


re were 


QO 


0,000 ; 


end 
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of the great guns, in reefing and furling 
sails; and I assure you some of the second 
class boys now gone into the flag-ship are 
as expert at the gun exercise as the seamen 
are, and our first class boys sometimes beat 
the men.” 

Such, Sir, then, is the state of our navy, 
and of our naval resources; and I do not 
hesitate to say that, whether as regards 
the active force employed—the force for 
the defence of our own shores—the num- 
ber of seamen in the country, or those 
available for immediate demands—this 
country never was, in time of peace, in so 
powerful a condition as she is at this mo- 
ment, 

I turn now to the next great branch of 
the estimates—the maintenance of the 
ships of our fleet. It is perfectly true, 
that the number of our ships of the line 
has been diminishing since the peace ; 
they, like everything else, have been 
coming to what was considered to be the 
peace establishment; but they have not 
yet reached what was considered the mini- 
mum limit. The present Board of Ad- 
miralty, however, thinking that limit 
somewhat too low, knowing also that some 
of the ships were very old, and thinking 
that we were deficient in some particular 
classes of ships, have already commenced 
the increase. The maintenance of our 
ships evidently depends upon the amount 
of work in our dockyards. 

Orders for the reduction of the number 
of men in our dockyards, were given by 
the Duke of Wellington’s Government, in 
January 1830, although they were not 
carried into effect till May 1831, by the 
right hon. Member for Pembroke; and I, 
perhaps, can hardly give a better proof of 
the advantage derived from the abolition 
of the Navy Board, than the fact that 
orders issued to them by the Admiralty in 
January 1830, were only very partially 
executed in May 1831. 

I am, however, sorry that the right hon. 
Baronet did not carry out the intentions 
of the Board of Admiralty in 1830, in di- 
recting this reduction of men ; which were, 
that when reduced in numbers, they 
should work six days in the week: 7,000 
men, or rather upwards, working for five 
days in the week (and a more absurd sys- 
tem than that of working five days only, 
never was practised,) are about equal to 
6,000 working for six days—and therefore 
no reduction in the amount of work would 
thus have been made, 
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The right hon. Baronet, however, al- 
lowed the 6,000 men to work five days 
only, and he put them on day pay, which 
further reduced the amount of labour per- 
formed. It is not very easy to estimate 
the reduction made, but it must have been 
much more considerable than I should 
think he could have contemplated. The 
annual consumption of ship-building tim- 
ber, on the average of seven years, ending 
in 1830, was 21,600 loads. The annual 
consumption on the average of four years, 
ending in 1836, the year before we made 
the increase, was only 9,600, the differ- 
ence being no less than 12,000 loads. 
With every allowance for waste and error 
under the old system, such a diminution 
in the consumption of timber cannot but 
indicate a great reduction of work per- 
formed. 

The votes for wages were : 
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In 1829 , ; . £.480,000 
oso ‘ 3 390,000 
i834 . ‘ 300,000 


The present Board of Admiralty in their 
first visit to the dockyards in the autumn 
of 1835, began to entertain apprehensions 
of the inadequacy of the work. Anaddi- 
tional half day was given for three months 
in 1836: subsequent additions were made, 
and including what was taken for the 
packets, but exclusive of the yard at 
Holyhead, the votes for wages in 1838, was 
384,0007. The number of persons em- 
ployed in our dockyards, in April 1835, 
when we came into office, was 6,265; in 
October last, the number employed was 
7,644; some reduction has been subse- 
quently made, but the number employed 
in January last was 7,591, being an in- 
crease of 1,326 persons. 

This increase, together with the employ- 
ment of all the people for six days in the 
week, amounts altogether to nearly one- 
third of the work performed before. 

I will now state to the Committee what 
has been done with these means. The 
first attention of the Admiralty was di- 
rected to the small vessels, for which there 
was an immediate and pressing demand. 
There were in commission of sloops and 
small vessels of all kinds, in 1835, eighty- 
five; in 1838, 107; the increase being 
twenty-two. Of steam-vessels, omitting 
the packets on home stations, there were 
in all stages in 1835, twenty-four; there 
are now thirty-six: being an increase of 
twelve, within three years. 

As however the subject of steam-vessels 
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is one of the greatest interest, I will state 
in detail what we have done as to increas- 
ing their number. In the year 1835 
one steam-vessel of 140 horse-power was 
launched. In the year 1836, also one 
steam-vessel of 140 horse-power was 
launched. In the year 1837, when our 
increase to the dockyards began to take 
effect, one large war steam-ship of 300 
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horse-power ; one of 140 horse-power, | 


and two small ones for the home packet 
stations were launched. In the year 1838 


there have been completed, though two | 
of them are not yet launched, one war |! 


steam-vessel of 220 horse-power, two of 
240 horse-power, one of 160 horse-power, 


and two of 300 horse power, large packets | 
There are | 
nearly completed, and will be launched | 


for the Liverpool stations. 


in the course of the spring, and completed 
before midsummer, One large war steam- 
ship of 300 horse-power and two of 280 
horse-power, and arrangements are made 


for launching six other steam-vessels of 
inferior power within the year. The num- | 


bers completed in each of the five years, 
will therefore be as follows :— 
In 1835 . . 
}836 . . 
1837 
1838 . 6 
1839 io 
We found five war steam-vessels, and we 
shall have added seven, by next midsum- 
mer, and generally speaking of larger 
power ; besides very much improving the 
description of our packets both abroad 
and at home. 

In large ships we have done but little, 
for want of means. ‘The increase we have 
made will enable us to launch one three- 
decker, and two second-rates this year. 
Three ships of the line will be laid down 
in the course of the year; and I trust, what 
has always been intended but not executed, 
duplicate frames of them provided. 

We have also made arrangements for 
recurring to asystem which was very be- 
neficial for the navy, I mean building teak 
ships in India. We have taken a small 
increase in the vote for wages this year ; 
but we think it desirable to have another 
year’s experience of the effect of a system 
of work we have introduced into the yards, 
before we can decide what measures it 
may ultimately be necessary to adopt. 

The next head of expenditure is for the 
stores of the navy. Upon this subject 
hon. Gentlemen will remember how con- 
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stant and how loud the attacks upon us 
have been. | was not much 
alarmed, for [| remembered how similar 
attacks had been made upon the right 
hon, Member for Pembroke, and equally 
without foundation. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, by whom those attacks were 
made, thought, that the system of the 
right hon. Baronet was so wrong, how 
comes it, | would ask, that they did not 
alter it when they came into office. They 
| did no such thing, they reduced the lowest 
| amount ever taken by the right hon. 
Member for Pembroke for providing stores, 
by no less asum than 82,000/., and the 
lowest vote ever taken for stores, was that 
taken by the Government of the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth. 

Whether we look to the total strength 
| Of our navy; to the defence of the coasts 
| of this country, or to the provision for 
| naval stores, the most inadequate means 
were those provided in the estimates of 
1835. 

I will deal first with converted stores, 
because they depend, in great measure, as 
the ships do, upon the number of work~ 
men in the yards. Nothing, Sir, could 
be so absurd as the old system of stores: 
great part of them, invariably rotted in 
the yards before they could be used. We 
have heard a great deal said of the advan- 
tages of appropriated stores. The system 
was to appropriate all the stores for a ship, 
put them away in a separate place, to be 
ready for the ship when commissioned. 
In the first inspection of the dock-yards 
by the right hon. Member for Pembroke, 
he found such appropriated stores, care- 
fully put away, labelled with the ship’s 
name, not to be touched till she was com- 
missioned, and the only objection to their 
| being used was, that the ship had been 
| broken up for years. No wonder, that 
| under such a system, so faithfully carried 
out, stores rotted in our yards; and if the 
right hon. Member for Pembroke had done 
nothing else, he would have done the 
ereatest service in putting an end to such 
a system, If I were to find fault with the 
right hon. Baronet, I should say, that he 
had not probed the system deep enough, 
for we found a considerable quantity of 
stores in this state. 

Sir, in the statements I am about to 
make, I bez most distinctly to say, that I 
{impute blame to nobody: but I do wish 
(to call the attention of the Committee to 
{them, as they shew the great difficulties 
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we have had to contend with, and the 
exertions we have made to put our stores 
into a proper state, beyond the increase 
which we have made to our force at sea. 

One of the most important articles of 
store are the lower masts of ships, and 
which take some time to make. In the 
autumn of 1835, we had reason to think, 
that the lower masts in sture were not in 
good condition. A survey was ordered in 
November 1835, and on the completion 
of that survey no less than 161 lower 
masts were found defective. Nearly one 
half of the lower masts for the 
line were condemned. We been 
somewhat impeded in raising the amount 
of the masts in store by the reduced state 
of the establishment; but we have now a 
store in fact, which we then had, only on 
paper. 

The next article is top-masts 

‘Top-masts are soon made, perish rapidly 
when made, are easily preserved in spars ; 
it is not, therefore, the practice to keep a 
large quantity in a converted state. Taking 
then together, the top-masts and the spars 
for top-masts, we have of the largest size 
fit for ships of the line, and assuming as 
the basis of calculation the consumption 
of last year with our increased force, a 
quantity equal to twenty years consump- 
tion. 

What I have said of lower masts, is 
equally applicable to rigging and sails; 
great quantities of those in store were 
found defective on commissioning the 
ships in 1836, one-third of the fitted rig- 
ging for ships of the line was condemned 
as unserviceable. 

Cables and cordage are above the estab- 
lishment. With regard to yarn, an alter- 
ation was made in 1833 in the mode of 
making it, with the view of improving its 
durability. 1 do not think, that the im- 
proved quality has at all made up for the 
diminished production. Now what have 
we done as to rope-making ? We gave 
the rope-makers the sixth day per week; in 
1836, we have since doubled the number 
of persons employed in rope-making in 
our yards, besi les adding very powerful 
machin ery at Chatham for this purpose. 

The quantity of yarn produced in 1836 
was double that produced in 1835. In 


ships of 
have 


1837 we coubled again the production of 


1836; and in 1838, we have produced six 
times as much as was made in 1835. 

The result is, that there are now the 
requisite 


main articles of store complete, 
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for sending to sea more than thirty sail of 
the line, besides frigates ; those for five or 
six more are nearly ready. These ships 
are in addition to those already in commis- 
sion; so that we have in fact stores for 
between fifty and sixty sail of the line. 

I am perfectly aware, that this state 
ment differs from that made by a noble 
Karl, who even took the trouble of visit- 
ing two of our dock-yards for the purpose 
of acquiring full information on the sub- 
I can only say, that 
any statements he may have made as to 
the inadequacy of our stores, are com- 
pletely contradicted, not only by the or- 
dinary official returns from the yards, but 
also by more particular communications 
which we h lave since had with the super- 
intendants of the vards. I will take t 
of the pene statements insisted on by 
the noble Lord.——He said, that there was 
no lower mast in store for the Revenge at 
Portsmouth. I will read an extract from 
a letter of Rear-Admira) Bouverie, the 
superintendant of the yard, to whom re- 
ference has been made: — 

‘“¢ There were masts in store fit and ready 
board the Revenge, on the 31st ot 
January last, if it had been requisite to have 
masted her before those destined for her were 
completed. Her own masts would have been 
completed long ere this, if it had not been 
considered expedient to season the fishes and 
cheeks as long as was convenient, before 
fixing them in their places on the exterior of 
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two 


| the masts.” 


Fhe truth therefore was, that though 
the masts destined for her were not quite 
completed, there were others ready for her 
in the yard. 

With regard to the statement as affect- 
ine another yard, Plymouth, the noble Lord 
said that there were no topsails in store : 
of small sails of various sorts there were 
plenty, but of topsails (the important sails, 
without which a ship cannot go to sea), 
there were none. Such, Sir, did not ap- 
pear to be the case, by the ordinary return 
of stores ; but to prevent the possibility of 
a mistake, I wrote to the superintendant, 
Admiral Warren, to ascertain what top- 
sails there were in the yard on the day 
when the noble Lord was there. I have 
received his answer; and on the 3lst of 
senna last, when the noble Lord said 
there was not a single topsail in the yard, 
there were in fact for ships of the line 66; 
for frigates of the large classes, 70. The 
voble Earl further stated that there were 
no complete suits of sails for line-of- 
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battle ships at Plymouth. There were in | 1 vith these, t st possible means of 
fact complete suits for foreign service ; | « 7 nost ‘urate information 
for first-rates, three sets 5 for econd Wi | he lhe public, I 
rates, one; for third-rates, three,—-mak- | freely admit, has ht to rely on such 
ing together seven complete s for ships | te timony. out such m ‘of official 
of the line, and six for D ricates, | information as we sess, it could not 
Complete suits for foreign service contair e hi tte 1d e, and yet I have 
more sails than are needed, in order to wn you, on evidence which cannot be 
send ships to sea, or than they earried for puted, that a statement so erroneous 
Channel service even during the | ; 

Part of the sails for Plym th rd V } . i f ill thes stores, I state 
made at Deptford, and a number, Lit ty of the Storekeeper-gene- 
plete other sets, arrived 
thence on the 2nd of | 
contine myst If to 4 
on the day of the no 

I am 1b leed aw 
says our rcturns al 
and serious chan 
individuals to 
appeal to those who | 
connected with the Adm 
are personally acquainted witl \ 
viduals, the storek epers of the different u tion: we have v timber in store 
yards, if they are men like! I I I five y Ss | tor f hen pis ibove 
false returns. I ask if, with the certaints ie establishment: tha F canvass, in- 
of detection staring them j ie fa t 161 ciudine wha s du ron ntractors, Is 
would dare to do so. 
mittee, if the hon. and gallant Officers, Ve hay el onsiderable increase 
the superintendants of the 
transmit the returns, Admiral Bouveri to tb here w sons con- 
and Admiral Warren, men of as high nect ith the state o ie contract 
family and rank as the noble Ear! | f, | which loing so last year ; 
are men likely to make false urns, he increased ! ption requires an 
ask, if the Storekee pe r-cene >, Increased supply nar also entered 
Navy, than whom a more honourable ma ito eng ments the supply of Italian 
does not exist, is a man likely make oak ; and for a quantity of larch, which, 
false return. I am sure ’ the noble nea lie r wood, ticularly useful 
Marl had considered | 
would have retracted the charge as soon here will be an inex ! consumption 


lave 


as it was made, | 1e ‘hemp; and the price has risen from 307. 
mittee, whether inf ; 

hasty visit to the 

the returns mad 


described, are most | ied upon. ry: ai further sums are taken 


t 
I do wish, however call ul Ur tic for : he supply of chors and 


attention of the Committee to 1! 
ments. A noble Lord, a most 
man, incapable | am sure of 
he does not believe to be true, a cap In| new rks in our y ; and, under this 
! , . ' 
the navy. and therefore conversant with | head, I say tha lo not think 
the subject, goes down to the dockyards | e: h h een peace, 
for the very purpose of obtaining a kno ecially whe we consider the large 
} . ’ I 4 . . 
ledge of the state of the stores; commu- | woi nd la outlay which French 
Nicates with the superintendant; is ac-| have mad similar purpos \ plan 
| 
; 
companied at Plymouth round the yard 
by the master-attendant (an old shipmate 
of the noble Earl’s) with orders to sh 


him every thing he might wish to see, 
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erecting a new river wall; last year we 
provided for the entrances of the docks; 
this year we shall commence the construc- 
tion of the docks; and we shall have 
completed, so as to be in operation before 
the end of the year, a large establishment 
for the construction and repair of boilers 
and steam machinery. 

Chatham dockyard had been very much 
neglected, and a great portion of the 
sheds and houses have been almost re- 
built within these few years. 

At Portsmouth attempts have been 
made to patch up the sea wall, which 
have failed; and we are now about to 
undertake repairing the slips, which are 
unsafe, and the wall along the harbour, in 
a solid and effectual manner. In the 
course of doing this, two new slips will be 
constructed. It will take about two or 
three years to complete this work. 

At Plymouth in the same manner a 
building slip, which is not safe, is to be 
made good ; and the sea walls repaired in 
a substantial manner; and this latter 
work is to be so executed as to form the 
commencement of works necessary for the 
construction of a basin; the want of which 
at Plymouth has been long felt and com- 
plained of. 

Two roofs will be constructed at Pem- 
broke. 

There is another point for which consi- 
derable provision is made in these esti- 
mates, and that is, fur introducing ma- 
chinery of different kinds into our yards, 
I think too little has been hitherto done 
for this purpose. This probably arose 
from a desire not to discharge the men; 
but it is impossible to go through any of 
the great private establishments in this 
country, and not to feel ashamed of the 
state of our dockyards in this respect. 

There will in many cases be a great 
saving made by these means. In one in- 
stance, which is included in the present 
estimates, the introduction of so simple a 
thing as fan-bellows, the cost of which is 
not more than 1,200/. I believe the saving 
will be! near 1,000. per annum; by the 
increased labour of the smiths who are 
now employed in blowing the bellows. 

We have already erected rope machinery 
at Chatham; we have completed the 
millwright machinery at Plymouth; and 
we have purchased the most powerful 
machinery, (a splendid proof of the genius 
of Captain Huddart, an officer of the 
East India Company’s service,) for making 
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rope, and a sum is taken in the present 
estimates for erecting it at Deptford. 

Sir, [have now gone through the differ- 
ent main branches of expenditure on 
which the strength of our navy depends, 
and I trust | have shewn that we have not 
neglected our duty. I have shewn in 
what state we found our establishments, 
the exertions we have made, and the state 
to which we have brought them, a state of 
efficiency, I do not hesitate to say, un- 
paralleled in time of peace, 

After having trespassed so long on the 
attention of the Committee, I will only 
say, upon the other heads of estimate, 
that there is a considerable increase in the 
victualling estimate, over which we have 
no control, as it arises entirely from the 
increased price of provisions ; but I must 
advert shortly to a new item which appears 
in the scientific vote, for the re-establish. 
ment, though on a different footing, of the 
Royal Naval College. The old Naval 
College was put down a short time ago, 
because the Admiralty did not think that 
any useful end was gained by it, beyond 
what might be attained by education at 
private establishments, and enforced by 
an examination previous to the entry of 
first class volunteers. There had been 
great complaints of the College, and soon 
after Lord Minto came to the Admiralty, 
there were forty vacancies and only one 
candidate for admission, As a better 
means of affording education to young 
gentlemen in the navy, when we sup- 
pressed the College, we introduced a 
schoolmaster of a superior description, 
with increased pay, who is now termed, 
** Naval Instructor.” We were somewhat 
disappointed at first in the expectations 
we had been led to form of the number of 
candidates who would come forward. There 
are now, however, twelve in sea-going 
ships, and three preparing themselves on 
board the Excellent; in all fifteen, and I 
have no doubt that we shall soon have 
instructors in all our ships. 

The system of the revived Naval College 
is, that a certain number of mates shall, 
after passing through the system of gunnery 
in the Excellent, be received at the Col- 
lege, andreceive there scientific instruction 
of various kinds; the prize of a lieutenant’s 
commission being held out to the officer 
who passes the best, at half-yearly ex- 
aminations. The whole establishment is 
to be under the direction of Captain 
Hastings, who has shewn himself fully 
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sans of that Administration apply to them, 
than to the present G vernment. 

With regard to our own administration 
of naval aftairs, I am not vain enough to 
suppose, that we have n committed 


competent for the duty, by the manner in 
which he has conducted the system on 
board the Excellent. We trust, that by 
this means, and by giving the education at 
a time of life, when the officers are more 

able to appreciate its value, we shal] | Many faults. im still more s¢ nsibly 
extend among the officers of the navy a} @ware how remall ye done; but 
higher degree of scientific attainment, | Of a! the accusal e br ight against 
which the improved system of gunnery, | ' he last which pected was, that we 
and the introduction of steam na be accus ng b erred 
has rendered indisp nsabl 

which an officer now can ha 
rise in his profession. 





Sir, in the course of 
which I have addressed to th 
I have necessarily had t 
Administrations, and [I hs 
sO, IN a tanner not c 
offence to anybody. Su 
my intention, With reg 
trations previous to 1830, 
system of stores was bad, and that enough 
was not done for the improvement of the 
dock-yards. The Administration of 
right hon. Member for Pembroke, was the 
one of great and benefi ial reforms in the | 
naval department. The abolition of th 
subordinate boards was a great improve- 
ment. The credit of that measure is in-| 
deed due to Lord Grey, who would have | eae! : zie 
executed it in 1806, if had { | viens | productive of im- 


|} crease 1 

| principally on this year, T am 
ay t say, Fy an ine ed price of 
eae some Ol ‘ les. 

But, Sir, in alluding to the acts of the 
present Board of Admiralty, I must refer, 
{though only y shortly, to a few other 

points, for the irpose of shewing, that 


5? 


, our administration 


he had reman 
longer at the Admiralty; but | 

the right hon. Baronet full justics - 
manner in which he carried it nto c wie eeteaia taeg ele | oa ne Sanigaer 
tion; and the selecti | sis ane rene ae 
of the officers for the li 
departments, than wl 
public servants could not 
sen. He extended the system of th 
cellent. He made great improvem 
the condition of the seamen and in 
system of stores for the navy. In ig Theos 
point 1 do differ from him, and that is, | | | . and the 
that the establishments of the dock-yards, |“ ~- FO elon i. ith Bea pe 
or perhaps I should say the amount rang ( Pratlllapcaphannie” Mcgee es — 
work in them, was fixed too low. 


rainst 


V noble 


y 
i 


il, and in 


romotion took 
he 


ot 


| | 
too place, 


age of two general promotions In an un- 
usually short space of tim 

With regard to the short-lived Admi- With recard to the rines. we carried 
nistration of the right hon. Member for | throuch a larve measure of improvement. 
Tamworth, I had no disposition to ble me Every inefficiet ficer, On survey, was 
even the reduction of men which it made: | removed from tl orps and plac d in re- 
and I expressed no such opinion in mov-| tirement larcer number of retirements 
ing for the increase of men in 1836, or at! were « el for the heads of the corps, 
any subsequent period ; but when we for}and the rati of the wh measure 
six months have been suffering under the} was such. that in a twelvemonth a larger 
charge of having made this reduction, it 
is too much for human patience to bear: | 
and after all, I have only shown how much | gay, 
more the accusations made by the parti- ae 
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With regard to pursers, 
measure my hon. and gallant Friend, the | 
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Member for De ‘vonport, deserves the credit | 


of having called our attention to it; the 
emoluments of pursers in large ships 
which exceeded those of the captains have 
been reduced, those of pursers in small 
vessels increased, and a shilling a-day ad- 
ded to the half-pay of all. 

The pay of assistant-surgeons has been 
increased in small ships; and further mea- 
sures for the improvement of the situation 
of some other classes of our officers in the 
navy were in contemplation, when our 
course Was 
House, which rendered it necessary to ap- 
point a commission to inquire into the 
promotion and retirement of naval and 
military officers. 


As that commission has not made any | 


report, | will say no more on that head : 

1 only beg, that it may be understood, 
that we are preparing to take steps for the 
benefit of other officers in the navy. 

The warrant-officers have been classed, 
and their situation improved. 

The engineers have been classed, and 
their pay increased. 

The petty officers have been classed, 
and their pay increased. 

After what the right hon. Member for 
Pembroke has done, there remained but 
little to do for the seamen; they have, 
nevertheless, been provided by us with a 
schoolmaster, and a seamen’s library in 
each ship. 

We have increased the strength of our 
fleet, we have increased the number of 
small vessels, and nearly doubled that of 
ships of the line in commission. The 
service of carrying troops to America was 
performed with the greatest efficiency ; 
and I can assure the committee, that we 
have received satisfactory accounts of the 
effect which was produced there, not only 
in our own colonies, but in the United 
States, by the appearance on their coasts, 
ina very short time, of no less than seven 
ships of the line. 

The flag-ships in the ports have been 
made effective ships. 

The ordinaries have 
mission, 

The armament of the 
navy has been revised and very 
proved, 

The complements have been revised and 
increased, 

The war steamers have been more than 


ships in. the 
much im- 
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and for this | 


arrested by a vote of this | 


been put into com- 
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doubled in number, and those which have 
been added are generally of larger size. 

The steam vessels e mployed as packets 
} abroad, and the home-packets also have 
been improved, 

The greatest attention has been paid 
to the subject of steam-navigation, and 
the whole superintendence of every thing 
connected with it, placed under a most 
| able officer, Sir Edward Parry. 

We have added about a third to the 
work in the dockyards 

We have made arrangements for build- 
ing in India. 

We have increased the stores of every 
| description in our yards, and of the me st 
efficient materials. A further supply of 
materials is amply provided for in this 


| year’s estimates. 
We have carried on, and are carrying 
which will 


| 
on, large works at Woolwich, 
render it, in about two years, a most com- 
plete establishment for the purposes of 
steam-vessels and steam machinery. 

Deptiord has been restored as a stor 
yard, and Huddart’s valuable rope machi 
| nery will be erected there. 

Large works are undertaken at Ports- 
mouth; and also at Plymouth, including 
the construction of a basin. 

The whole of these works are placed 
under the superintendance of a most in- 
telligent and zealous officer of engineers, 
Captain Brandreth ; and I anticipate the 
greatest advantage from his exertions in 
improving the mode of conducting them. 

Sir, i am sensible that I have trespassed 
too Jong upon the attention and patic nce 
of the committee ; we in the situation in 
i Which the Board of Admiralty has been 
| place d by the attacks upon it for the last 
six months, I felt, that I could not do 
otherwise. I could not but show to the 
country what we have done, as the best 
answer to the I must 
say, though ehas I ought not to say 
so, that looking | yack upon the enumera- 
}tion of our measures, which [ have just 
(Jaid before the committee, [ do not think, 
| that we have any reason to be ashamed of 
what we have done. Our measures of im- 
provement of the navy have neither been 
few nor unimportant. We have done 
much — we have laid the foundation of 
more, 

I am not sorry, that the question has 
been agitated as it has been. We may 
have incurred some obloquy: bat T am 
not afraid of the judgement of the country, 





ir 
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| 
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charges against us. 
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when it is put in possession of the truth. }the absence 
Although we may have suffered, I am sure | less to 
that the country has gained. It has been | would 
seen, that the real opinion of the country 
is not in favour of that pr Law 
sive economy, which may pi rhaps have | aware that about t 
been too lightly yielded to, when it | alter 
touches so vital a point as the efficiency | riage in or ler to satisfy certain Dissente 
of the British navy : and we have the sa- | x held it to be a eri eto be marric 
tisfaction of feeling, that in the impr Al 
ment and increase of our naval estab] 
ment, which we have been carrying o1 
for the last three years, we have only beer 
anticipating the wishes of the country. 

Sir, it only remains for 
hon. Gentlemen, which 
cerely, for the kind attention wi 
they have listened to me, and to 
your hands the vote for men for the 
of the ensuing year. 

Sir FE. Codrington moved the 
ment of the House, but he couid 
so without expressinz the greatest admira 


i i 


tion of the speech which the hon. Seer 
tary for the Admiralty had just made 
Mr. C. Wood said, it was of th: 
importance that a vote should be ' 
He therefore asked leave to sit agait them relief; the question \ whether 
Wednesday to propose the vote which h 0 lief provided would t be attended 
had mentioned. ith more ser! -ause of grievance than 
Sir G. Clerk had no objection to the ne Cc ly smal rievance that 
postponement. Though he bore his testi- | existed before. He held in his hand two 
mony to the able manner in which the | petitions, one from the Board of Guardians 
hon. Gentleman had gone through so | of the Oundle Union, and the other from 
many topics, there was a_ considerable | the clergy in the neighbourhood, and they 
degree of fallacy in his statement, particu- tended to show that the law as it now 
larly that part of it in which a contrast , stood, was 
was drawn between the pre sent state of | rat to lov 
the navy, and its condition under forme: 
Administrations. 
House resumed. 


TOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 5, 183 


MINUTES.} Petitions presented. By tl 
LINGTON, and Lords RALeiGnu, and 
several places, against the Repeal of the Corn-lay 
Lord MELVILLE, from Edinburgh, for Church Extensic 
—By Lord Fouey, from several places, for the Repeal of 
the Corn-laws. 


MARRIAGE Acr.] The Bishc p of 
London wished that a noble Lord had 
been in his place, who was in the habit of } g 
taking an interest in the conduct of Boards | 1 
of Guardians of the Poor, before h | 
risen to make the observations he was | takes wer likely to occur in the adminis- 
about to submit, but as those observations | tration of a law which had introduced such 
would not atteet the Board of Guardians, important and exte sive innos ns into 


e had | eard d with lenien y, as mis- 
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the law of the country. But because it | 


was an innovation, the parties who were 
to administer it, should have proceeded 
with the greatest caution, so as to prevent 
those evils and offences against morality 
and religion, which were likely to arise. 
The right rev. Prelate read the petition at 
length ‘and proceeded. He regretted that 
the Registrar had not taken the advice of 
eccle siastical lawyers, who would have at 
once decided that the marriage was within 
the prohibited degrees. As soon as the 
objection had been pointed out, the Regis- 
trar Genvial had issued an injunction, but 
it was too late, for the marriage had been 
already solemnized. op had also a peti- 
tion from the Board of Guardians to the 
same effect. There was another com- 
plaint made by the clergy who had signed 
the petition—that the marriage had been 
performed without the usual notice, and 
in defiance of the caution of the Vicar. He 
thought it was the duty of the Registrar 
to institute some inquiry into the matter. 


He had no complaint to make of the con- | 


duct of the Registrar General, but he 
hoped he would “be excused for 
their Lordships’ attention to the fact, in 
order that some measures might be taken 
for rendering such a case impossible again. 
He had intended at first to have moved 
for the whole of the correspondence that 
had passed between the parties and the 
Registrar General, but he did not now see 
that any good end would be served by so 
doing, and as he did not wish to give pain 
to the several parties unnecessarily, he 
would not then move for it. While he 
was upon this subject, their Lordships, 
he hoped, would allow him to make a few 
observations upon another Act 
passed at the same time as the Marriage 
Act, he alluded to the Act for the Regis- 
tration of Births. The Marriage 


never be much acted on, 


ment, though in that way she 
much, 
her influence over the lower orders. One 
distressing case had occurred lately. It | 
was brought under his notice by a surgeon, 
who wrote to him at the suggestion of the 


mother of a child which had not been bap- 


{LORDS} 


calling | 


which | 


Act ) 
would do but little harm, because it would } 
but the Act for | 
the Registration of Births had done much | 
harm to the Church, not as an establish- | 
suffered | 
but she felt more because she lost | 
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forbid to bury the unbaptized child. On 
inquiry he found that the mother had been 
informed, that having registered the birth 
of the child, there was nothing else re- 
quired, and cf course, the feelings of the 
parents were much hurt at the want of the 
usual religious solemnities. It was unfor- 
tunate that any slur should have been cast 
upon Ecclesiastical registration, which was 
closely connected with baptism, aad the 
instructions issued by the  Registrar- 
General were calculated, though doubtless 
unintentionally, to produce in the lower 
orders, a disregard of the initiatory rite of 
religion. In conclusion the right rev. 
Prelate complained of the provision by 
which a penalty of 10/. was imposed upon 
every clergyman who interred a corpse 
without giving notice to the Registrar. 
That provision he said unjustly reflected 
on the clergyman, and was too vague and 
indefinite, because it did not specify to 
which Registrar notice was to be given. 
The Lord Chancellor believed, that the 
right rev. Prelate had truly stated the 
facts of the case. At the same time, 
although the marriage was between a 
grandmother and a grandson, the grand- 
mother was under age. It had _ unfor- 
tunately happened, that when the caveat 
was transmitted to the Registrar-General, 
that officer was absent, or the answer 
would not have been sent as had been— 
and when the Superintendent-Registrar 
was subsequently written to, the marriage 
hadtaken place. The question now to be 
considered was, whether the public had 
full security under the law as it stood 
against the recurrence of similar instances. 


He would therefore state what were the 
regulations adopted in the Registrar- 
General’s Office in such cases. Upon 


a caveat being entered the Superintendent 


Registrar sent a copy to the party giving 
notice of the marriage, requiring to be in- 
formed whether the objections were ad- 
mitted or denied; if denied, the party 
objecting was asked for further statements. 
If there was any doubt in the case, the 
caveat was transmitted to the Registrar- 
General, with copies of all the documents, 
and all the correspondence, together with 
writtei statements of any verbal com- 
munications. If no caveat was entered, 
aud no one knew what was to take place, 


tized, and the clergyman of course refused | there was not and could not be any objec- 


to bury it with the usual ceremonies. He 
was obliged to say, that the clergyman was 
not only right, but that he was expressly 





tion. It was utterly impossible in a very 
large and populous parish, in some in- 
stances, to know or to suspect any 
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invalidity between two parties who came | every event, 
tocontract marriage. When the Registrar llongest in 
was not able to come to a satisfactory de- | their hands the most at law making, found 
cision he was to inquire into the facts and | t It tl 

transmit the whole to the Registrar- | world to make a general law-caleulated t 


General ; and if the Registrar-General had | effect every object uj very a 
been present, undoubtedly what was now | He would fain hop 


complained of would not have taken place. | right rev. Prelate’s observ 

The regulations which had been passed | were most useful, would direct t 
were well calculated to « 
which were necessary tobe 


etl fact ti f those whose duty it was to att 


' tw rr y t ' } t | t t} } t ] 
tHOWhn in Oraei ICil als as t 5. { ] i 


] 
| 
| 
i 


toprevent improper marriages taking place. | right rev. Prelate had n 

He was not aware of any general regula- riages which ' in pol law, no 
tion that could be made, better calculated | marriages at all—t sue of w h were 
to secure the object desired, and u} nthe j il! timate, and wh not lid be 
whole he considered these regulations very | done to cure that defect. He did not 


well calculated to secure the object. know who the person was who had been 
The Bishop of London said, he was in- | adverted to, but he was certainly a very rash 

formed of another case which was still | individual. His noble and learned Friend 

stronger than what had been mentioned it 


i y 
where a marriage took place between a | of the marriages, but he (Lord Brougham) 
wes 


man and his wife’s sister’s daughter, the | desired it to be distinctly unders i tl 

facts of which were known to the Guar- tt whatever existed of the illegality 
dians before the marriage took place. | of t n : s had 
This could not have occurred under led { i nt that 


old law, at least without the Clereyman | sucht eS WE] leral, A had been 
being subject to Church censure as wellas | brought in by | Lord B n), to 
other punishment. t attention 
Lord Lilford said, that as ex-officio chair- s | nd . 
man of the Board of Guardians of the | wit! view h fiets that 
Oundle Union, he had received two letters, | ex tween the S vi la 
from which it appeared that the petition ithe E h marri law, wl re- 
which had been presented by the right rev. ited onthe « 1 the most painful un- 
Prelate as the petition of that Board of | certainty, and on the other the most absurd 
Guardians was not th: petition of that | an 1 The |} inter 
Board, nor had itever been beforethe Board, | 1 | l that the | i mat should 
It was true that it was signed by some |! r and easy tol nderstood. As the 
of the members of the Board, but it could | laws existed at present, a marriage might 
only be taken to be the petition of such | be lawful in Scotland and unlawful in Eng- 


o 
persons as had signed it. He desired to|land. A man might contract a marriage 
abstain from giving any opinion on the | which would be perfectly lawful, but yet, 
i dD D P I - - 
lecality of the marriage, and only wished | if the same marriage had been contracted 
ss) » : A | ‘ 
to set the House right as to the source | fifty yards towards the south from tl 


from whence the petition came. place at which it was solem 1, such 


Lord Brougham sal l, th it th bj ction }; mat vould i t 
of marrying persons ina parish, without | port I \ 
knowing that they were resident in that | stan had actually occurred. A most 
parish, was an objection that applied to the | res: ble man at Liverpool had mis 


old Act. In some instances, where part indary of the t tries. Instead 
knew they were not entitled to be married in | of being married in Scotland he was married 
certain parishes, they went to very largely | in England, and for tl 
populated parishes, consisting perhaps of | sentenced to ti rtation to Botany | 
8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants, and then it Subsequently his 
was almost impossible to become ac- | to two years on board the hulks.—If he 
quainted with all the circumstances of the | had been married in Scotland, the law of 
parties who contracted marriages. Some | England could not have touched him. The 
persons thought it was the most easy thing 
in the world tomake a new law, and such | occasion, and they decided that the ma 

- 


twelve judges had to be assembled on that 
a new law as would be calculated to meet | riage was illegal. [Lord Lyndhurst—He 
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was afterwards pardoned.] I know he was 
pardoned, if that was to be called a par- 
doning after he had been two or three 
years on board the hulks. ‘The man 
was thus punished because it was said to 
be necessary in this way to stamp such 
conduct as illegal. The still more absurd 
anomaly followed, that aman was actually 
a bastard in England, while he was legiti- 
mate in Scotland, from the ante-nuptial 
Jaw being different in the two countries. 
From that cause the same individual was 
legitimate in one country, and would be 
seized of lands as well as chattels there, 
while he was illegitimate in the other and 
could be seized of neither. <A further 
absurdity was the fact, that in England a 
man might be a bastard when he went into 
a court of law, and legitimate when he 
went into a court of equity; so that he 
might be a bastard, and incapable of en- 


joying one estate, and legitimate so as t 


be capable of enjoying another estate. 
I } 5 
These were absurdities, and the 


sooner the attention of the Legislature was 


gross 


drawn to the law under which they arose 
so as to do away with them the better, 
He, in 1855 had brought ina bill with a 
view to remedy the state of the law, but 
he was about that time in very ill health, 
and consequently he had not been able to 
proceed with it. His noble and learned 
Friend, (Lord Lyndhurst) had given great 
attention to it. He was very anxious 


again to apply himself to the bringing | 


forward of some such measure, and which 
should also be calculated to prevent another 


{LORDS} 
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evade the law by running a race against 
it to Gretna Green. He should be most 
unwilling to make any alteration affecting 
the law of Scotland without the eoncur- 
rence of persons there, whom everybody 
knew to be persons of great learning, 
ability, and transcendant worth, but hi 
had no doubt, that they would be very 
happy to have some of the absurd anoma. 
lies of the marriage law removed. 
Viscount Melbourne was exceedingly 
sorry to hear the observations which had 
been made by the right rev. Prelate. 
Unless there was accuracy in the registra- 
tion of the buths of childre uu, great dis- 
orders might arise; but he did not see 
why, from havingacivil registration, persons 
should be discouraged from bringing their 
children to receive the rites of baptism. 
If any Registrar had done anything todis- 
courage that, the right rev. Prelate must 
know, that such a person had acted 
coutrary in that respect to the instructions 
f the Registrar-general. He had 
brought down those instructions with him, 
but so far as he recollected them, they 
were in very strong and very explicit 
languag He entirely agreed with the 
right rev. Prelate, that it was incumbent 
on the Legislature to watch the workings 
of this bill, more especially as their Lord- 
ships knew, that the 
marriages had been subject to great abuse, 
If they looked at the dispensations of the 
Roman Catholics; if they took our mar- 


not 


| riage law from the period of the Reformation 
in this country to the passing of the Mar- 


mockery of the law, viz., the prevention of | 


the marriage of infants without proper 
consent. This part of the law was open to 
those who were not likely to be the subjects 


riazce Act, they all knew, that what was 


called the Vleet marriages had taken 


| place in a manner which was neither con- 


or objects of it, but the law had no opera- | 
tion as regarded those who could pay for } 


post-horses to carry them to the Scotch 
borders. At the time that Norrie was 
convicted —the person’s case to which he 


had alluded—he was counsel in that 


case, and he remembered stating that the | 


Lord Chancellor, the Lord Primate, and 


the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, all of 
wives at | 
| tirely with the clergy, it was absolutely 
necessary, now that the solemnization of 


that day, had married their 
Gretna Green, Every one of those great 
officers of State had themselves actually 
evaded the law of marriage of this country, 


ducive to the interests of the State, nor 
suited to the character and profession of 
the Clergy. If their Lordships considered 
what had been the state of the marriage 
law when the act was passed, and what 
abuses it was intended to prevent, they 
would remember that marriages had been 
solemnized which ought never to have 


' taken place; and when every one knew, 


Was it not absurd, that such a state of | 


things should exist? The Legislature 
ought to be able to prevent the great mis- 


that those things did happen, when the 
solemnization of the marriage rested en- 


marriages was confided to others than 
the clergy, to watch narrowly what took 
place. 

The Bishop of London certainly com- 


chiefs that might thus arise from mar- } plained, that the Registrars had actually 
riages by those who could in this manner | discouraged the baptism of children, It 


solemnization of 
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was intimated,that it wasnot necessary that 
baptism should take place immediately ; 
the consequence was, that it was delayed 
from week to week, from mouth to month, 
from year to year, and so the child 
never rot baptised at all. He complained, 
that the registration of the births ol 
children by the Church, had not been left 
undisturbed. 

Lord Ellenbor ugh wished to know 1 
this duty was left to an officer out of the 
Chureb, why it was, that the clergy did 


aren 


not go among the people and instruct 
them in what was their duty. 
The Bishop of London th 
noble Lord might have spared 
dious reflection on the clergy 
follow, that because an offic 
the people to tell them tha 
need not be baptised, 
would do at any subsequent 
clergy did not do their 
unlikely, that wher 
was required, the 
eaverness to any 
might be enable 
As one of the ec! 
hope that the nob] 
would allow tha 
just thrown on 
founded. 
Lord Elenborou 
took much trouble to disabi 
the poor, he would 
poison of the Registrar, the Church we 
be believed. 
The Bishop of Lon 
difference. The clergyman 
a long course of argument t 


necessity of what he required to be don 
whereas the other only used th argument, 
that a shilling would be saved 
was easily understood. 
Petition laid on thi 


CoMMUTATION OF SENTENCES IN IRE 


LAND.] The Earl of Charleville wished to | 


know whether the noble Marquess (Mar- 
quess of Normanby) would grant him a 
return of all communications relative to 
the commutation of the sentence of 
Michael Bryan? He was induced to ask 
this question because the noble Mai jtiess 


had on a former night stated, that he was 


induced to grant this commutation prin- 
cipally on the certificate of the sur 


the gaol where this man was confined. | 
He had in consequence written to the sur-| 


f Ire land ). 
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who returned ai 
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O'BRIEN, HopGes, HAL#, and Colonel RcsHpBrooKkeE, 
from a number of places, against the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws. 


ConpiTion or tue Navy.| Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington said, after the very able 
speech made by the hon. the Secretary of 
the Admiralty last night, he was anxious 
to avoid troubling the House with a repe- 
tition of the matters of detail which were 
then so fully explained; but, notwith- 
standing the ample consideration which 
the House then bestowed upon the state 
and efficiency of the British navy, there 
were several points of great importance 
which were not touched upon; and in 
particular, the condition of the officers and 
men. Such being the case, he felt him- 
self called upon to press the subject on 
the attention of the House and the Go- 
vernment. He knew, from a life of 
lengthened service, what was really wanted 
by the officers and the men; and his ob- 
ject in bringing their case under the atten- 
tion of the House, was, to endeavour to 
prevail upon the Government to do that 
which he believed to be but bare justice, 
and requisite, to banish all cause of dis- 
content from the officers and men in our 
naval service. ‘The question was one easy 
of arrangement—a question of regu- 
lations; and discontent existed owing 
to those regulations, from the admiral 
down to the very lowest class and portion 
of the service. The House should consi- 
der the position in which our navy was 
placed by the maintenance of what is 
termed the peace complements. No ship 
in the British navy should ever be sent to 
sea, without having such a complement 
of men, and being fitted out in every re- 
spect in such a way as to enable her to 
meet and be fit to contend with any exi- 
gency she may have to encounter. He 
would enable the House to determine, 
whether our ships of war are manned in 
such a manner as to enable them to meet 
such exigencies. In our naval engage- 
ments of the Ist of June and 29th of May, 
or Lord Howe’s engagement in which he 
served, we had eleven men to every 18- 
pounder, and thirteen to 32-pounders ; but 
at the battle of Navarino, he had only, on 
an average, nine and a-half men to every 
32-pounder. Now, he asked the House, 
whether a constant diminution in the num- 
ber of men to our guns was safe for the 
public interest, or just to the officers in 
command, or men who are afloat? He 
was unwilling to go over the same matter 
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twice, or to go into details that might 
fatigue the House after the debate of last 
night, but he must say, that every man 
who is acquainted with the duty of officers 
in command of ships afloat, would agree 
with him in this, that they would prefer 
the oldest almost of our ships of war well 
manned and well found, to the newest 
ships, manned as they are now manned ; 
and he would venture to say, that he 
would go into action with the oldest ship 
under those circumstances, and come out 
victorious, It is not a question of stores 
—of Whig stores or ‘Tory stores. The 
navy care very little about that part of the 
subject. What they want is to have offi- 
cers and ships’ companies that are efficient ; 
and what he meant to show was, that jus- 
tice had not been done to the officers or 
the men. He undertook to show, that 
there was not a single officer in the civil 
service of the Government who was not 
allowed to retire after a term of half ser- 
vice, without receiving double the retired 
allowance which was paid to an officer of 
similar rank in the navy. He would not 
fatigue the House by entering into a de- 
tailed comparison; indeed, he formerly 
zave it to the House, and need not now 
mention names; but look at the cases of 
Sir R. Keats or Sie S. Hood, and other 
officers of long and arduous service, who 
had been in many actions; yet their half- 
pay only amounted to 766/, 10s. per an- 
num, after fifty or sixty and more years’ 
service. Out of their pay they contri- 
buted to Greenwich Hospital, and to a 
Widow’s Pension. Let Gentlemen com- 
pare that with the Pension-list, and with 
the amount which different ladies received 
for pensions, and then let them say whe- 
ther justice was done to seamen. He be- 
lieved great disappointment had been felt 
in consequence of certain pensions not 
having been considerably reduced on the 
revision of the pension-list; and when they 
found that certain pensions were still con- 
tinued without any claims whatever, and 
that the widows and daughters of an ad- 
miral, who had distinguished himself for 
his bravery, would be only allowed 120. 
a-year, he thought some further revision 
was wanted, not only of the Pension-list 
itself, but also that pensions and rewards 
should be given to officers of the navy. 
But he did not complain of the amount 
given to others. His complaint was, that 
officers of the navy should be treated 
worse than any other class of persons who 


the Navy. 
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served the Government. It would appear, 
as though it were a luxury to run the risk 
of being shot at, and it had been said, 
“Oh! but you gain honours.” He had 
alluded to this on a former occasion, and 
no doubt honours were very pretty to look 


{Mancu 5} 


at, but there was very little substance in | 


them; and when a man was called upon 
to pay for them, perhaps they were not so 
very desirable. He thoucht honours ought 
to be given without being ; ere for, and 
certainly without being paid for. He could 
mention the case of an admiral who died 
a few years ago, and whose two dau 
were obliged to go to a private charity 
called the Benevolent Naval Society, and 
receive 25/, a-year each, 
from starving. He would ask, whether: 
that was the way in which the children of 
an admiral ought to be treated? This 
was a question that had nothing to de witl 


party—and there was no man, in or out of 


to keep them | 


¢} } 
}to the class of ( 


the House, that did not feel ashamed that | 
such a state of things should be allowed to ! 


continue, 
willingness to endeavour to have them re 
medied. Thos 
to come fory 
of money 

meeting such cases. He would now refer 
to an Admiral’s 
to find fault with the mode in which it was 
put down in the official documents. The 
Admiral’s pay and the table money was 
put down as the Admiral’s pay only. The 
table money and the Admiral’s pay ought 
to be kept distinct. The pay of a Rear- 
Admiral was 1,095/. a-year, and he was 
certain that unless he was always living at 
sea, or lived in a very close manner, h¢ 
must spend a great deal more. But then 
what had he to retire on? He had to re- 
tire on half-pay, 4501. a-year, so that he 


and who would not express his 


who were Iii powei Ou? 
} .. } } : a 
vard boldly, and ask for a Sum 


requisite ior the purpose ol 


was expected to save money out of 1,095/. | 


a-year, and to live upon 450/ 
Then, again, the tab 
pittance, and was not sufficient to enable 
a man to keep an open house. i howe) rht 
he had stated enough to show t 
rals were not paid in anion to th 


. pt rannum 
money Was a mer 


duties they were called upon to perform. 


He wished the House to cousider the situ- 
ation in which flag-officers were placed 
and he hoped the Admiralty would be in- 


full pay; an {here he had] w 
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his ship, and performing his duty in an 
efficient manner. He 
ereat number of instances 


the Navy. 


could mention a 
in which officers 


were out of pocket, but he thought this 
an instance which req iy th e attention 
of the Admi: lty. If the Imi lty had 
not the means of Midori officer, 
he would urge them to come forward and 

te ( , and he was sure the House 
would not only give the money, but that 
t] yuntry v uld cheerfully consent to it, 
for it was not right that an ofticer who 


‘doing his duty efficiently 
should pay for the honour of performing 
it. He had said that Admirals were very 
ill paid, whether on full or half-pay. He 
had documents to prove it. He now came 
whose 
liarity. They 
\ Post Captains 
did, and they had no retirement. Now 


ommanders, in 
1 

Situation there was great pec 

did not rise regularly as 


he could not understand what hesitation 
there could bi ivine a retirement. 
Let tl vive those gentlemen who had 
no chan fo o in the service an in- 
lucement to retire, and it would be the 
n s list In his opinion 
. proper commuted allowan should be 
1 so as to « ofhcers to emi- 

¢ n m to settle in Canada 
{ much w d. That 

yuld be a m beneficial thing for the 
Government and the country, if carried 
into execution, and he could not under- 
stand \ if sn S First Lord of 


the Admiralty, fully agreed with him in 


opinion, ({mongst these various com. 
plaints th was one case, that of the 
Lieutenants, wl | id | cht before 
the House on a former occasion, and 
which he would advert to now. It was 
well known from the quantity of Lieute- 
nants that it s absolutels ipossible to 
employ any siderable proportion of 
them But t | tenants 1 gularly rose 
on the ilf-pay list within a certain por- 
tion of time to receive instead of 5s., 6s., 
or 7s. a-day. It took now nearly double 
ithe tir formerly requir d to arrive at 
that but in consequence of many of 
these Lieuten ints comp laining,a boon was 
siven to them to be allowed to be called 
Captains, but on condition that they were 


duced to come forward and remedy those | 


might mention one in- 
Captain Fitzroy, of the 


grievances. He 
stance, that of 


Beagle, who had expended no less than 
7,000/, of his own money in fitting out 


| 
| 


| the reculations of the 


to have no more than 7s. a-day. There 
were thus several Commanders on the re- 
tired list at 7s. per day. Now, whatever 
Admiralty might be 
on this subject, the wording of the votes 
of that House was that three hundred 
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Lieutenants should have 
and he, (Sir Edward Codrington) should 
like to know by what right this money 
was withheld from them which was voted 
to them by the House. He had moved 
on a former occasion, for the production 
of the documents authorising this. Ob- 
servations had been made on these Orders 
in Council. He could not understand 
why these Orders in Council were not pro- 
duced. Why should doubts as to the con- 
struction of these regulations exist? Why 
should the officers of the Navy not know 
what they were? In order to know what 
they were it was necessary that the naval 
otticer should buy every quarter one of those 
little blue books, which were so wretched! y 
printed that they could scarcely be read, and 
as he had not for some time past been ac 
tively employed, he really did not know any 
thing about it. He thought thatthese things 
should be so regulated that superior ofii- 
cers in the service should have it in their 
power to refer to these regulations, 
to be able to give information to th 
might apply to them on the subject. He 
should be glad to have these Orders in 
Council put before the 


Condition of 


so as 


ose who 


House, in order 


that it might be known what were the re- | ¥ 


gulations at present existing on the sub. 
ject. He would now 
class of 
who were suffering under great hardships. 
As an instance he would relate the case of 
lieutenant Keys. He believed, that that 
officer had recently (since attention had 
been drawn to the case) received 
pension of Greenwich hospital, which 
amounted to 50/. per annum; but this 
officer had been thirty-nine years in the ser- 
vice—he had been twice wounded, and h: 
had received no pension. He had jumped 
overboard and saved a man from drowning 
by so doing. He was suffering from ill 


draw the atte ntion | 
of the House to another 


the out- | 


{ COMMONS} 


7s. a-day each, ' 


’ officers | 
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they had in addition to their half-pay to 
meet this? Why 5d. per day. THe would 
ask if this was not a disgrace to the coun- 
try. He knew the value of these men— 
the duties 
the most important description, [t had 
been supposed, that 
this these officers endeavoured to avoid 
going into active service, but if they re- 
furs ed when called upon by the Ac Imiralty 
they were scratched off the list. This was 
asad alternative, and he did trust the 
House would enable the Admiralty to 
bestow something on this deserving class 
of officers. ‘This class of ofheers served 
for a long time as acting masters, and they 
were apt to remain in that situation after 
their merit entitled them to promotion, 
because they feared to be unemployed, 
He was obliged to state these facts, be- 
he te w that several hon. Gentle- 
men were unacquainted with them, not- 


cause 


withstanding he had stated them before, 
He now came to the class of surgeons 
and assistant Surgeons, and he wished 


coinpared wink the 
and assistant surgeons of the army, be- 
cause although he knew the army was 
ry ill treated, yet it was not quite so ill 
treated as the navy. ‘The assistant sur- 
geons in the army were entitled to more 
half-pay than the assistant surgeons in 
the navy. The surgeon in the army was 
entitled to retirement after twenty-five 
years service, but the surgeon in the navy 
must serve twenty-nine years and eleven 
months. If any hon. Gentleman would 
examine the lists of promotions since 1815, 


them to be surgeons 


| he would tind that more than 100 medical 


health at the time, and this produced such | 


an effect upon him, that he was forced to 
retire from active service. At that 
he received no remuneration from the Go- 
vernment; and he would ask the House 
was it right or just that such aman should 
be so treated. He would next draw the 
attention of the House to the case of 
masters of the navy. ‘These officers, who 
were in general promoted from the class 
of acting masters had five shillings a day 
half-pay. If they were ordered to go to 
sea, they had to fit themselves ont for the 
service at an expense nearer 2002. than 


time | 


officers of the army had since that pe riod 
been promoted to the higher rank, giving 
an increase of half-pay, whilst only one 
naval surgeon had been so promoted. All 
the time of the assistant 
Army was taken into aceount in the eal- 
culations for pensions, while the assistant 
surgeons in the navy were entitled to 
reckon three years or ily. He had been a 
member of the lighthouse committee, be- 
fore which there had been a question of 
giving to the collectors of customs the 
task of receiving the light duties. The ob- 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth upon that occasion 
was, that they could not impose this duty 
upon the collectors of customs without 
civing them an additional remuneration. 
Now, when the Royal Naval Asylum had 


surgeons in the 


150/., and what could the House think | been placed in connexion with Greenwich 


they had to perform were of 


in consequence of 
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Hospital, the duty which had previously | object of the 
been performed by the surgeons resident ise was to d tice to the navy, and 


in the hospital was increased by the n 
cessity of undertaking the medica 
intendance of more than 1,000 add 
children, without one farthing 
remuneration. Ile had m« 

strongly advocated the cl 
class of singularly ill-treate: 
he alluded to the pursers ; 
requisite to call the att 
again to this subject. 
present day were extremely 
pared with what they were at 

the peace. The half-pay ot 

twenly years service was 

war, 5s. At present 

3s., and the highest 

from thirty-five to { 

arrived at the sa 

end of the war, 

upon them ind 

purser on actual service \ 

could realize a cou 

but the number 

but small. ‘The: 

miralty for an increase « 

but were refused. 

met, and arranged, 

lucky enough to be employe 

a portion of their 

brethren who did 

vantage. They 

the Admiralty that their remun 
one-eighth on the provisions should be re 
duced to one-tenth, on the consideration 
of the remainder being applied 

pose to which he had before 


length this arrangement was enter 

and the sum thus alloca | 

of a vear (three years sin¢ 

7,000/. He contendes 

the Government had n 

by this arrangement tl 

pended by the granting 

ls. per day, and he knew uot 

was not divided amongst them. 

that some information would be 

this subject when they came to discuss th 
estimates, because the mon y was really 
taken out of the pay of the purse rs, 


to be devoted to the assistance of 


their poorer brethren. If any doubt ex- 


isted on that subject, he would refer to 


those words of the order, which stated 
that an account thereof should be kept by 


the Comptroller of the Navy, which sums | allotte 


shall be hereafter applied in raising the 
; 


half-pay of the pursers of his Majesty’s | 


{ 
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would be deprived of his pension, and 
placed on the same footing as B. But 
why should a person who had earned a 


pension for services in the early period of 


his life, be afterwards, on promotion, 
deprived of his pension? He would not 
complain of the pension-list, but he 
thought that it would be the duty of any 
Government to take a per centage from 
the pensions on the list to supply the few 
that were required. He thought, therefore, 
that if the Admiralty came forward and 
stated these things to the House, they 
would have full liberty to carry out their 
designs. 
much discontent in the navy; parties 
were called upon to serve, and were 
puffed off for good conduct, but there were 
no pensions; he denied, therefore, that 


justice was done, or that the feelings of 


the country were in favour of the present 
system. With respect to himself, he de- 
fied any thing that might happen to him, 
in consequence of the line he took; he 
saw that injustice was done, and, there- 
fore, nothing should deter him from doing 
his duty. He would also press upon the 
Government the necessity of sending ships 
to sea in a condition to do their duty, not 
only wih credit to themselves, but also 
with safety and success. Officers ought 
not to be called upon to risk their lives 
unnecessarily or wantonly, and with that 
view the ships ought to be put into a con- 
dition for service without any unnecessary 
loss of time. In no case did a ship go 
into action well fitted, without suffering 
less comparative injury. An officer would 
carry his ship, if well fitted, into action, 
even against a superior force, with greater 
ease ; there would be more dexterity, and 
a better understanding between the officers 
and men; it would be more easy to renew 
the action, or to go upon other service. 
For himself, before the battle of Navarino, 
and for his own credit’s sake, he wrote to 
the Lord High Admiral, showing how the 
crews of the ships were comparatively di- 
vided, and how they were limited. He 
had shown that he had only nine anda 
half men to work each thirty-two pounder, 


where he ought to have had thirteen ; and | 


he would state boldly, that if he had to 
choose between five ships in the condition 
he would wish to see them, and as they 
ought to be, and eight others in an infe- 
ferior condition, he would rather take the 
five than the eight, and he knew that 
there would be less injury to those ships 


The subject was the cause of 
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than with the larger number and the 
small complements. As in the army, the 
soldiers would fight better if well and 
closely formed, so, if they got ships well 
together, which they could not do if they 
were but half manned, they would do 
their duty with half the injury to the ships, 
and with twice the celerity. What was the 
use of a large vessel if they could not man- 
age her? She would only run away with 
the em. Upon that ground he intended to 
move, that, ‘ ‘“ with a due consideration to 
the exigencies of the State, it was impor- 
tant that all her Majesty’s ships should 
have such a complement of men as would 
put them in a condition to meet any 
emergencies.” With the opinions in the 
pamphlet which had been so often referred 
to last night, he fully agreed; he ho- 
noured the gallant Gentleman for putting 
them forth, and whether he now suffered 
for the statement of those opinions or not, 
he had done good service by giving them 
to the world. 3ut what had provoked 
this pamphlet?) Why, another publica- 
tion, by another gentleman, the second 
Secretary of the Admiralty. Whether that 
publication had or had not the sanction 
of the Admiralty—though he understood 
that it was not sanctioned by the Admiralty 
—did not signify ; it was published. He 
would not combat the statement about the 
number of ships in commission; yet he 
must say, that no officer of the Admiralty 
ought, when writing of a gentleman, to 
have used the terms which were contained 
init. Hecalled the ‘“ remarks” of a flag 
officer ‘‘ disgraceful, impertinent, frivolous, 
and withal, mischievous; and in another 
place he designated them “ springes to 
catch woodcocks;” and again he said, 
“ the impudent assertion which follows, is 
enough to make the blood boil of every 
3ritish officer and seaman.” Was this fit 
language for the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty to use? In the first place, also, he 
said, that the remarks could not be the 
production of a flag officer; and next he 
supposed that it did proceed from such a 
person ; and then he hoped, that his ‘ bit 
of bunting’’—was that the way to speak 
of the national flag ?-—-that “ his bit of 
bunting may never fly at the mast-head of 
any of her Majesty’s ships.” But what 
the Secretary himself added, he would 
apply to him, and he would say emphati- 
cally, “ let no such men be trusted.” The 
Secretary said, further on, “ there was a 
time when this flag-officer might have in- 
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nalty inflicted on the gallant Admiral 
Vernon, for a very similar, though a 
much less culpable proceeding.” What 
had the Secretary to do with these parts 
of the subject. The statements in his 


pamphlet, as to the ships, might be cor- | 


to hold | 
avainst any 


the Secretary, 
this 


rect; but was he, 
out such a threat 
flag-officer ? 
to the case of Captain Craufurd, who first 
went to sea under his (Sir E, ¢ 
auspices—whom he made 
early for his services—and 
being the son of one dis! 
was the brother of another, 
Barnard, who had_ highly 
himself. He had thus starte: 
vice with some 
consideration, 
away his time at home, 
other officers did, he 
different countries, and saw 
Among them he saw the Russian navy. 
This navy had been called a ‘ pasteboard 
fleet;” but he had commanded a Russian 
fleet; he had been in action with them, 
and he thought that no man-would find 
them a « pasteboard fleet,” though they 
were held so cheap. The publication of 
Captain Craufurd was known at the Ad- 
miralty—it had done him great credit, 
and he believed that he had obtained 
employment in a sloop of war much earlier 
than he would have done, De of that 
letter. He deserved real credit for the 
formation he had given—it was his 

to do it, and he had done it \ 
done it openly, and he had done it with 
judgme nt; and if a man were allowed to 
write in this way, he would like 
what harm Captain 3erkeley could have 
done, as he had done. Was it because 
the Secretary had 1,500. a-year, and the 
young man only 150/., that he acquired 
the superiority ? But this gave him none 
in his (Sir Edward Codrington’s) mind. 


as 


odrin rto n’ ) 


lieutenant 
| 


i 
who, besides 


inguished officer, 


personal 
and instead 
as 
trips 
their navies. 


many 


took into 


-AUse 


ably—he 


to know 


He had never written statements himself | 


in the papers; he had always stated 

the House what he wished to make known. 
But the Secretary said, why were not these 
facts made known to his superiors ? W 

Captain Craufurd did this ; and if the 1: 
formation were kept back, as the Secre- 
tary implied, blame attached to the Ad- 
miralty. Why, two Sessions before Cap- 
tain Craufurd wrote, he (Sir 
Codrington) had said, 
of Russia had shown him his fleet; 


and 
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curred some danger of suffering the pe-} he had told the 


The Secretary next referred | 


Edward | might n 


that the Emperor | n 
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House the real facts, 
though they were passed by unheeded. 

| all events, Captain Craufurd did but his 
t| duty in making his statements, and he 
| had no right to be treated as he had been 
| by this jack-in-office. It said, that 
to supp that 


was i7no- 


Was 
‘“‘ be charitable 


oung 


| it would 
the y 


se 
commander really 
of th and the 
mber of ships ; and it was said, that *‘this 

Opinion of a youthful ¢ 


be taker for wh it 


» real state navy, 
ommander 
rth, and no 
urd Codring- 
tatement—it 

was worth, 
read 
rd Howe,” 
written 
of the 
had, and 


services 


ed having 
be 


Ee 


lus as many as 
ther; and when tl 
‘the Admiralty said, that ‘ 
rs would ‘the tr 
then , 


seen and said,” 


Secre- 


vit 


alt if young 
to read 
rs superiors’ had 
he doubted whether they 
| would have gleaned much useful informa- 
tion. He had, in his notice, proceeded to 
call the attention of the House to the con- 
— of the naval department—he had 
dot », and he would now move ‘* That 
of the exigencies 
is important to inter- 
f the country, that all 
commission shall 
of 1 as will 
ny emergency: 
\ idress ) é 


office take t yuble 


what and 


sen! 


with aa consideration 


» State the 


ma) | 
he nour e 
: in 


nplement 


Ips 
met 


presented 
that her Majesty 

sed to enlarge the 
nilitary commis- 

so as to embrace the 
, and every other sub- 
think beneficial to the 


will be 
powers 
sitting, 
subject of pe 
ject they 
public service Sil 

The Hon. Grai tly 


rising to second the 


SIOn how 


nsions 
which 
Berkeley said, in 
motion of the gallant 
Admiral, he must address a few words to 
the House which he trusted would not be 
deemed irrelevant. It bad been shown 
b ie h Member for Kil that 
| xpenditure consequent on the present 
In tne navy was 
the revenue 
W yuld 


cenny, 
system of nagement 
of tho y which vas 
ded; therefore he put it to 

ther some saving and benefit 
be achieved by lessening the 
of ships at present in commission, 


one 
exe 
th 

~ ot 
imb iy 


and as they were all under their full com- 
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plement of nen, concentrating the crews,so 
as to render those vessels retained on ser- 
vice more effective im their duty. Un- 
doubtedly, it might be very pleasant to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty by the 
larger number of ships to extend his own 
patronage; but individual ascendancy or 
the patronage of any board ought not to 
be considered when the honour of the 
British flag might be tarnished by the 
means with which that oflicial power was 
upheld. It had been acknowledged by 
the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Wood) 
in his statement on the navy estimates, 
that for the last six months unceasing 
condemnation and public antipathy had 
attended every act of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. Now, if this had been the case, 
he desired no stronger proof of the fallacy 
of their proceedings than such public con- 
demnation, for were all united in disap- 
proval, it would be folly to suppose, that 
there was not something glaringly impro- 
per in the nature or effects of that admin- 
istration. It had been asserted by some 
that in the event of a war breaking out 
it would be easy to increase the crews 
ofthe different vessels to their full com- 
plement of men; but how was this to be 
effected, under short notice, as regarded 
the ships on foreign service, in remote 
stations, and in distant ports, spread over 
the seas as our navy was known to be? 


What, were the British ships to skulk in | 
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port till rheir reinforcement of men arrived ? | 
/seat. Even now, he (Mr. Berkeley) con- 


Were they to be bearded by an _ insolent 
enemy at the harbour’s mouth, dispirited 
and restrained by a sense of their own 
weakness? Depend upon it, weak in 
numbers, as they might be, a British man 
of wer woul 
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borious. If, therefore, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Sandwich was better con- 
tent with the latter appellation, he was 
welcome to the hive, and the first Lord of 
the Admiralty might reign the queen bee 
of it, if he pleased. The first Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Board, had not, as had 
been shown, the confidence of the cour- 
try, and ifas the letter to Captain Bet xe- 
ley, which had been read to the House, 
stated, through his or their mismanage- 
ment, the British flag had suffered defeat, 
even in the furling ofa sail, the first Lord 
of the Admiralty did not deserve that con- 
fidence. By the statement put forward 
by the Government it appeared that many 
of the suggestions made by Captain Berke- 
ley, to whom he felt himself permitted to 
allude, from the remarks which had fallen 
from the zwallant Admiral, had been and 
were about to be complied with. He 
trusted then that the rendering the coast 
euard fit for sea service would also not be 
forgotten. One instance more he would 
put to the House, as regarded his rela- 
live: suppose they were to reverse his 
(Captain Berkeley’s) position on the late 


the Navy. 


occasion of his pamphlet, that instead of 


Sir John Barrow’s views coinciding with 
those entertained by the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, Captain Berkeley’s had done 
so. and Sir John Barrow’s had been in the 
contrary direction, would Captain Berke- 
ley then have been removed from his situ- 
ation? No, he would have retained his 


gratulated Captain Berkeley on the result 


'of the matter, for he had at least shown 


never skulk from the pre- | 


sence of an enemy, and the present non- | 


effectiveness of the crews would lead toa 
lamentable loss of life. The gallant Mem- 
ber for Sandwich (Sir T. Troubridge) 
seemed, during the debate of yesterday to 
take great umbrage, at a remark which had 
fallen from his (Mr. Beikeley’s) relative, 


} 
{ 
' 


jagainst thems; or suffer 


the Member for Bristol, and as it would | 
/miral was calculated, by drawing the at- 


grieve him much to suppose that the hon. 


and galiant Member, for whom he begged | 
to say he had every respect, should for a | 


moment labour under an appellation, from | 


such a quarter, unjustly bestowed, he felt 


disposed to withdraw the simile of a wasp’s 


nest, as he denied the sting, and to sub- 


that he, as he (Mr. Berkeley) trusted every 
individual of his family, if placed in a si- 
milar situation, would show, that he 
would not tamely sit and see the mainte- 
nance of abuses without raising his voice 
himself, while 
sitting as a judge, to be considered in the 
light of a mere puppet, to dance in blind 
obedience at the beck of his superior. The 
hou, Member concluded by stating his firm 
belief that the motion of the gallant Ad- 


tention of the country to existing abuses, 
to be of essential service. 

Viscount Flowick did not rise for the 
purpose of making any remarks upon the 
subject of the case of any officer, of the 
intention to refer to which no notice had 


stitute, in lieu of it, the name of a nest of | been given, but he merely addressed the 


drones. 


For, certaiuly, in their manning | House as a member of the naval and mili 
of the navy, they were not sufficiently la- | tary commission, and he begged to express 
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his opinion that the duti 


already to perform, wer¢ 
properly or convenient] 
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he had taken 

whether he mig 

matters of inqu 

committee were su y 

his Grace distin: tly answered | 

his decided opinion that the ob 
inquiry should not be extended. 

that these few words would be suffici 
satisfy the House that however this resolu 


} 
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tion might be disposed of, which was joined 


in a most extraordinary 

manner with the moti 

they would, at all . 

to the latter proposition. 
Sir George Staunton, 

Sir John Barrow, to 

had been on 


that individ: 


country du 

thought, that 

sider, that t! 

which they ml 

into his case 

publish his wor} 

tary to the A niralty, 
taken therefor: contain his o 
dual opinions. In anything i 
John Barrow said in that work, he 
sure, that he did not wish to wound tl 
feelings of any individual; but wh 
charges were made by others, he th 
that he was justified in making suc 
answer as he could to them, and hew 
opinion, that in what he had said he 
done so satisfactorily, for in the 
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ment should be to a vessel in the navy. 
He differed from the hon. Secretary as to 
the opinions which he had expressed in 
reference to the manning of the navy, and 
as to the justification which he had given 
of the Admiralty in not increasing the 
complement of men to each vessel. It was 
said, that the complement in peace was 
equal to that which was given in war, but 
if in peace it were found necessary to de- 
tach some of the crew with the prizes 
taken, and the remainder were found in- 
sufficient, it was clear, that the comple- 
ment was not great cnough. ‘The vessels 
on the coasts of Africa were called upon 
frequently to perform very important ser- 
vices in the cases of slave vessels or of 
piratical vessels appearing in sight, and 
they were, of course, compelled to send 
away a part of their crews on their cap- 
turing the enemy; but it was found, that 
the number of men then left in the vessel 
was insufficient for its purposes, and was 
in consequence compelled to accompany 
the prize into port, thus leaving the cruiz- 
ing ground open. An instance had oc- 
curred within his own experience which 
showed the importance of vessels being 
sufficiently manned. He was the com- 
mander of a vessel on the West-India sta- 
tion, which was called a Jackass frigate, 
or a Donkey frigate, which was a ship of 
that class that could neither fight nor run, 
and on one occasion, after very great dif- 
ficulty, and with considerable fatigue, he 
managed to bring her alongside of a pi- 
ratical vessel; and although the latter had 
only ten guns, her complement of men 
far exceeded the number which were under 
his command. The consequence was, that 
in shifting the prisoners they laboured 
under considerable difficulties in compel- 
ling them to keep order, and he was after 
all obliged to accompany his prize into 
port. He did not biame the present Ad- 
miralty for this, but the system; he must 
do honour to the gallant Officer for his ex- 
pressions and exertions on this subject; 
and he fully agreed with the gallant Ad- 
miral as to the necessity of sending ships 
to sea in a state of efficiency; and he did 
hope, that the House would support the 
Admiralty in their endeavours to remedy 
the defects which existed on this subject. 
The gallant Admiral had admitted, that 
great injustice had been done to the mid- 
shipmen, and he rejoiced, that they pos- 
sessed so good an advocate. According 
to the return which had been made, they 
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were paid 1s. 8d. per day, which amounted 
to 30/. 6s. 8d. per year. It appeared, that 
the pay and emoluments of the whole num- 
ber employed amounted to less by 2001. 
than the sum required for the remuneration 
of the Lords of the Admiralty. He did not 
say, that the latter had too much pay, or 
that they did not care what the former re- 
ceived; but he contended, that the sum 
expended upon the large number of mid- 
shipmen employed was small in compa- 
rison with that required for the Lords of 


the Navy. 








the Admiralty. The case of the midshipmen 
was peculiarly hard with respect to pen- 
sion. The gallant Admiral had drawn 
the attention of the House to the case of 
a midshipman who, in consequence of an 
}accident on board a steam vessel lost his 
| leg, and had been, in consequence, allowed 
a pension of 60/. a-year; but when this 
cfticer had received an appointment to a 
'guardship, this pension had been stopped. 
| the gallant Admiral had, consequently re- 
commended him to promotion, and had 
in consequence remedied the injustice. 
He should not now go more particularly 
into any topics which had been alluded to, 
but he should reserve any further observa- 
tions which he might have to make until 
a future opportunity. 
Captain Gordon thought, that this sub- 
| ject was one which it was extremly fit that 
the Admiralty should consider. The gal- 
|lant Admiral had spoken at very consi- 
Hderable length upon the subject, and he 
| certainly should not attempt to follow him 
lin the topics to which he had referred. 
| He had so mixed up the questions before 
' the House, however, that he was somewhat 
at a loss to know how it was possible to 
give a distinct vote upon the subject. He 
agreed, that if some inquiry were made 
into the rate and rule of granting pen- 
sions, very considerable benefit would ac- 
crue. There were different pensions for 
the army and navy, and he thought, that 
the commission was a fit tribunal to take 
them into consideration. 
the armament of ships was one of very 
great importance, and it was one on which 
differences of opinion existed, and might 
very fairly exist. He should not now ven- 
ture to give any opinion upon that subject, 
or upon any other of the numerous topics 
which had been touched upon; but he 
should be ready, on the discussion of the 
estimates, to give his opinion upon them, 
so far as he felt competent. With respect 
to the present motion, all its object was to 
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procure an address to be presented to her; who performed his duties better or more 


Majesty, he could not support it, and he 
should therefore decline giving his vote to 
the gallant Admiral. 

Viscount Ingestrie only rose to express 
his concurrence in the opinions of the 
gallant Admiral with respect to the pro- 
priety of an inquiry into those m ate rs in 
which the navy were interested, and espe- 
cially pensions, and he hoped that becaust 
it was said, that the commission could not 


undertake the investization, there would 
be no reason given why the matier should 
not be referred to the Board of Admiralty. 


Sir Charles Adam said, that, with re 
spect to the observation made by tl 
noble Viscount (Viscount Howick) on th 
subject of the commission, he might state 
at once that the most complete inquiry 
had been made into the several means of 


promotion and retirement of officers of 


the army and navy. As to any further 
duties being placed upon that commission, 

he was gratified to hear the opinion ex- 
pressed by the noble Viscount, backed as 
it was by ‘that of his Grace, the Duke of 
Wellington, and he believe: 1, that no fur- 
ther inquiry was necessary to carry the 
desired object into effect. With regard 
to many of the topics alluded to by the 
hon, and gallant Member for Devonport, 
he conceived that their further consider- 
ation had much better be post pon d until 
to-morrow, when the whole subject would 
again be under discussion. But, at the 
same time, he conceived that as the com- 
mission had not yet published its report, 
it would be premature to enter into the 
inquiry which was proposed at all. As 
to the peace complements, to which allu- 
sion had been made, he —— t it was 
requisite to meep up a sufficient number 
of men for the protec tion of commerce 
and also for the carrying into effect any 
treaty which might be entered into. lt 
had been said, ‘¢ Tet there be fewer ships 
and more men;” but he said, ‘* Have as 
many ships as can be properly managed.” 
The system which had been adopted hav- 
ing given very general satisfaction to the 
country, he could only regret that any- 
thing should have oce Late which should 
have — Captain Berkeley in puttin 

before the public that p amp yhlet which he 
had written, the effect of which was his 
retirement from the Board. He sincerely 
regretted that that should have been the 
result of the publication of the pamphlet 





, 


t, 
for there was no man who sat at the Board 
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ably. But at the same time he could not 
stand there and admit that the statements 
pamphlet were true. 
With regard to the complaint made by the 
hon. Member for Brighton that members 


of the naval profession were not advanced 
to office, he begged to state, that it was 
le without much foundation, for there 
t present several examples of naval 
oth ; being emploved in situations of 
sibility. 

N / 1 y tl rth 
, ch he con- 
( \dmiral, 
Sir | yf ig ly per~ 
} S! da § lf d to 
! yl here w many pers 
rm d na \ did not re« 
( Let} I ] { In the re< 
turns of the last year, it would be found 
that upwards of 1 O00 000 is paid for 
tl I S etl ( ind nl mn-ettectiv re of 
those in t my and navy. 7,158,0002. 


was paid for the whole eflicient service of 


the army and navy, while 4,114,000/. was 


paid for pensions. That was a singular 
fact. Ue considered that the whole ques- 
ion of pensions required revision. There 
W many who ived pensions and 
. hem | House of Com- 

t \ Sl l \ <traordinary 

st alk of Tory Houses—talk of un 
i ? | ti —- Witt essed 

5 pt f ex \ in all hi 
L m 1 last o Ever 

had | e Hous had been 

s good fon his | rtun 
to at } pa ts for having 
t] ( l Ss ) ig bu Ss ao} t the 
Minister vw Ss} it on his d fence because the 
estimates were not higher. That was quite 
noveity H id never expected to hear 
Sal W » hay ver 1 le iny re lue- 

l \ ! og reas y year aitet 
i t] louse, w1 believed 

v ! ires with that state: t. After 

that he w 1 say more 

Sir E. Codrington i ply, only asked 

for pensions fo se who had been se- 
verely wount d, and wl were enti tle d to 
them for their services \ complaint had 
been made that he had not broucht this 
subject on when the estimates were moved, 
but he begged leave to say he would 
grasp every opportunity for advocating the 
cause of the n ivy—it was a duty he had 
prescribed to himself, and he was deter- 
mined to pursue it. He felt justified in 
Vil called the attention of the Honece 
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to the subject on the present occasion. 
Although he never wished to go into battle 
again, yet he would be glad to do so if he 
could take all the Ministers with him, and 
he should also like to have the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny. They would then, per- 
haps, alter their tone, and would say that 
seamen were very ill paid. It was all 
very well for men to sit in that House and 
to say that pensions ought not to be 
granted. Te agreed that pensions ought 
not to be given to men who had large 
stipends, but pensions ought to be given 
to those who fought for their country, 
and who deserved them. With regard to 
the two publications that had been alluded 
to, it ought to be recollected that Captain 
Berkeley’s pamphlet was consequent upon 
Sir John Barrow’s. He thought Captain 
Berkeley was perfectly — in having 
put forth those opinions. Capt. Berkeley 
was an excellent officer, and made an ex- 
cellent member of the Admiralty, and he 
was sorry that the Admiralty had been de- 
prived of his services. 
Motion negatived. 


Turnpike Trusts. 


Turnpike Trusts.| Mr. Mackinnon 
would detain the House but a very short 


time in bringing forward the motion of 


which he had given notice. He wished 
this measure had been taken up by the 
Government, or by the hon. Member for 
Hants (Mr. S. Lefevre). In 1836, ina 


committee, of which he had the honour of 
being Chairman, and after investigating the | 


matter as far as possible, they felt com- 
pelled to come to the same determination 
as the committee of the House of Lords. 
His object was to obtain a select commit- 
tee for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the best means, in the first place, 
of consolidating the various turnpike 
trusts throughout Great Britain, 
had been recommended by committees of 
both Houses. His next object was, to 
ascertain in what manner the 8,000, O00. 
of debt now owing by those trusts 
could be liquidated. It was_ perfectly 
clear, that the establishment of railroads 
throughout the country would not ouly 
increase that debt, but 
security on different lines of road periectly 
nugatory. The money had been advanced, 
not by wealthy parties, 


which 


had been advanced for the security of the 
tolls, which now, by the establishment of 
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'done away with. 
1836 went to show, that in all the lines of 


render the | 
! ee " } 
securities on public roads, 


not even by the. 
middle classes, but by persons whose all | 


railroads by this House, had been utterly | 
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The evidence taken in 


road which had run parallel with the rail- 
road, the tolls were lessened in a most 
unparalleled degree. Railroads were cs- 
sentially a monopoly—they must becom: 
the carriers of both goods and passengers 
along the whole line on which they went, 
and it was essentially necessary that the 
Legislature which had given existence to 
those monopolies should, by some system 
of legislation prevent the evils attendant 
thereon. He imputed no blame to her 
Majesty’s Ministers, nor to any one—the 
Leyvislature wasin fault. Hethought that 
when it allowed railroads to be estabiished, 
it had been guilty of a great oversight in 
not laying down such a code of law for 
them as would have prevented the com- 
panies which had the management of them 
from converting the monopoly of convey- 
apee which was thereby grauted to them 
from becoming injurious to the public. He 
would not call upon the House to lay 
down such a code forthe railroads already 
in existence, for he was not inclined to 
make ex post facto laws, but he called 


| upon it to join with him in considering how 


far such a code could be framed for the 
better governance of those railroads for 
which bills might be brought in hereafter. 
He did not find fault with railroads; on the 
contrary, he was a great friend to them, 
and had always supported them in 
that House, but, at the same tine, while 
they conferred a lasting benefit upon the 
country, care ought to be taken that in- 
dividuals should not be deprived of that se- 
curity upon which they had advanced their 
money, viz., public tolls. They were good 
property at the time the money was ad- 
vanced, and the security had been done 
away with by the Acts of the Legislature. 
lt was for her Majesty’s Government to do 
as they thought fit on this subject ; all that 
he (Mr. Maekinnon) was anxious for was, 
that justice should be done. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for a Select 
Committee to examine into the subject. 

Mr. FP. Maule said, he thought the only 
ground which the hon. Member had made 
out fora committee, was to inquire into 
the effect of railroads in deteriorating the 
With respect 
to consolidation, there had been in both 
liouses committees ad nauseam. Twice 
had the Government biought forward 


| measures for consolidation, and offered to 


advance the requisite securities; but the 
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influence of those interested in the present] Mr. Smith O’Brien moved for leave to 


system had prevailed with Members op- 
posite to defeat those propositions. At 
the present period no Government could 
be expected to advance the public funds 
on securities so much deteriorated. If the 
hon. Member would alter his motion, and 
confine it to the effect of railroads on the 
public roads, he (Mr. f. Maule) would 
agree to it. 

Mr. Mackinnon consented to that altera- 
tion. 

Sir George Strickland said, the hon. 
Member had clearly enough exposed th 
evil; but he had not found a remedy. 
As to the deterioration of the securities on 
the public tolls on turnpike roads by rail- 
roads, the results of the railroads were not 
at present clearly known.—For instance, 
in the case of the post-horse duty, whic 
it was expected would have been quit 
annihilated by tie railroads, the speech of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the othe: 


night, had shown that this expectation was 


mistaken. And from the proposition ot 
the Secretary for Ireland, as to Irish rail 
ways, it was doubtful what measures wer 


to be taken by Government in respect to | 


railways in general. 

Mr. Warburton thought the committee, 
as now proposed, would be premature, as 
it would have, if appointed, not to inquire 
into facts which had taken place, but 
to exercise the gift of prophecy. There was 
but one great line of railroad yet com 
pleted, viz., that from London to Liver- 


pool, and surely it would be better to wait | 


five or six years to ascertain what would 
be the result of the railways at present in 
progress of formation 
was taken. 

Mr. Mackinnon did not think the 
Member, the Under Secretary jor th 
Home Department, had stated the cas 
fairly. If the House adopted the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bridport, they 
would wait until much more mischief had 
been done, which it was the object of th 
committee he proposed to appoint, to avert. 
If the House granted that committee, 
elauses might be introduced in all future 
railway bills to prevent the mischief which 
was likely to take place. He would how- 
ever withdraw the motion in conformity 
with the suggestion of the hon. Member 
opposite. 

Motion withdrawn. 


before any ster 
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bring Ina bill for the better re oistration of 
voters in Ireland. It was only necessary 


to refer to the proceedings which had taken 
plac | 


in itiection Committees to convince 


the i] JUSE of th > necessity ol the measure. 


1 ) aos } } tI 
In 1835 a Bill to the same effect had been 


aor : 
brought in by the present Master of the 
: 
Rolls in Ireland, which had received the 
sanction of that House. In ] § asimilar 
bill had been brought in by tue Govern- 
es ¥ } 
ment, which was not prosecuted. seeing 


that the Government had no intention to 
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9 nie } ae : | 
onus proband: thrown upon them; and, 
In all Cases where the objections were 


not sustained, the party objected to would 
be entitled tocosts. He ] roposed that the 
Revising Barristers should be the present 
Assistant Barristers, as was provided in 
the bill of last year, It w 
that these Barristers sho 


‘ 


s his opinion 
ild ny provided 
T , 

} ] 1 
and paid by the Crown; but finding that 
measure would be objectionable to the other 
side of the House 


, he had civen ip his own 


The bill 


‘ 1 
ind omitted that e 


opinior aus 

ilso gave a power of appeal on both sides, 
nd he thought he was justified in providing 
that wi hth Sé itne registry should 
be final. The other bill which he had intro- 
duc to reculat e polling at 
lections in Ireland. He would propose, 
that the poll should be regulated in a 


mannet 


1 
the 
; = 11 
Enelish Dd rouchs and counties, and should 


not extend beyond one day; but if it 


shoul } 


similar to that adopted in 


be deemed advisable not to adopt 
would not particu- 
larly press it; under thes 
he trusted he should be 
the bill before the House. 

Viscount 


this arrangement, lhe 
circumstances, 
permitted to lay 


Morpeth said, that under- 
standing the bill of his hon, Friend is in- 
tended to carry out the Reform Bill, and 
not to contravene it, he should not oppos 
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the present motion, and if the bill turned 
out to be such as to meet the approbation 
of both sides of the House, he should be 
very glad of it, although he did not give 
credit even to his hon. Friend for being 
able to bring forward a measure which 
should please all parties. 

Mr. Goring would be glad if jthe time 
of polling was shortened, but, at the same 
time, the number of polling places ought 
to be increased. He believed, the Liberal 
party in Ireland were against giving cach 
member of the constitue ney an opportun- 


ity of voting without be ing intimidated by 


the mob. He would appeal to the hon. 
Member for Tipperary whether the voters 
in that county had not frequently to travel 


upwards of eighty miles to Clonmel to re- | 


cord their votes. He would ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether it was his intentioa to 
introduce a clause appointing a_ polling 
place in each Barony, as it was useless to 
facilitate the acquisition of the franchise, 
unless the exercise of it was facilitated 
also. 

Mr. Hume was sure, that if the hon. 
Gentleman had read the report respecting 
the number of polling places in England, 
he would not have asked the question. 


His hon. Friend could have no objection, | 


and he (Mr. Hume) should wish to see the 


number of polling places so increased, that | 
‘ach voter would not have more than five |} 
and this he thought he | 


miles to travel, 
might walk without putting the candidates 
to any expense—with regard to intimida- 
tion, he did not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman voted for the ballot, but the 
ballot was the proper remedy for intimida- 


tion. He would contend, that it was so— 


that improved registration, an inereased 
number of polling places, and vote by ballot, 
were the proper remedies for diminishing 
the expenses of election and preventing in- 
timidation. 

Colonel Perceval hoped, that in any 
bill regulating the registration in Ireland, 
an appeal would be given both ways? for 
at present if the Assistant Barrister chose 
to grant the franchise there was no appeal 
from his decision, and hence there were 
many on the registry who had no right to 
be there. At present the register was 
regulated only once in eight years, and 
many who had been placed on the register 
in 1832 remained there yet, although their 
leases had expired—many men in this si- 
tuationhad produced their register dated in 


1852 atthelast Slizoclectionand had polled | 
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against him. He would appeal to the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, whether he was not cognizant of the 
fact, that certain voters on his estate whose 
leases had expired by the death of Wil- 
liam 4th, had, at the last election, sworn 
they were still in possession of their free- 
| holds, and had polled against him. He 
| trusted the hon. Member would introduce 
'a clause for getting rid of fictitious votes 
from the register; and he would follow 
‘the example of the noble Lord opposite, 
'and not oppose his bringing in the bill. 

Sir R. Bateson regretted, that the tak- 
|ing the polls in counties in one day, was 
‘not made a substantial part of the bill, 
That was the greatest defect in the Irish 
system. It was the cause of enormous 
expense, and of every species of demoral- 
ization and corruption. The evils under 
which they laboured were so notorious, that 
it was almost unnecessary to mention them. 
| In counties, it was necessary to take a 
great body of electors forty, fifty, or even 
sixty miles to the place of polling. Sup- 
pose an election occurred in the depth of 
winter, and hundreds of people had to be 
taken over a mountainous country, the 
expense incurred was enormous, indepen- 
dent of keeping them three or four days 
in the county town, during which time, 
they might be assailed by the opposite 
party, and subjected to every species of 


(Ireland ). 





corruption, bribery, and intimidation. — If 
the poll was taken, as in this country, 
which was a great benefit conferred by the 
Reform Bill, the electors might come up 
in their own neighbourhood and poll, and 
return homeat night. ‘There would be an 
end of all pretence for the necessity of 
treating. It would also do away with the 
| great cause of riot and intimidation, for 
‘the result of the election would not be 
| known. It would be the greatest blessing 
| that could be conferred on Ireland, to as- 
similate the taking of the poll to that of 
England. With regard to the registration 
there was no law which needed more re- 
vision, and he regretted to find, that the 
hon. Member wished to keep the really 
beneficial part of the measure in the back- 
ground.— Leave given. 


InNKEEPERS.] Captain Pechell on be- 
half of a very numerous, respectable, and 
| deserving class of society, asked the House 
to give him leave to bring in a bill to re- 
lieve them from some of their eee 
The innkeepers had patiently weited fi 
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the interference of the Legislature. The 
imnkeepers of this time were a very difler- 
ent class of persons to what they formerly 
were, and the same excuse for imposing 
liabilities on them as in former days, did 
not apply now. Innkeepers were liabli 
to make restitution for the loss of any 


Innkeepers. 


goods in their house, but it was not fair! a good grace, to ask 


that they should be liable for the loss of 
money. In the case of Kent v. Shuck- 
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hard, it had been laid down by Lord Ten- | 


terden that no distinction could be made 
between money and goods, and that an 
innkeeper must be considered in the light 
of a common carrier. He would instance 
the case of a “respectable gentleman” 
who made his appearance at one of th 


hotels in Brighton, ordered his supper, 
= } 


The next m«c rning he 


and went to bed. 


rung his bell, and ordered the servant to | 


brush his cloak. ‘The cloak was brought 
back to him, he went down to the coffee- 
room, ordered his breakfast, called for 
the landlord, and told him that he 
lost 802. in his house—that no person 
had access to his room but the servant 


} 
1 
+ 


1ad 


} 


had | 


who came up to take his cloak, and that } 
| 


he insisted upon having some compensa- 
tion. 

the landlord agreed to give 40/. A fe 
years afterwards 
gentleman.—He inclosed the sum of 

to the innke« per, with compoun 

thereon, stating that he had been driven 
by adverse circumstances to do the act— 
that he had twisted and tormented his 
imagination, in order to devise the means 
of raising the wind. He would give 
another instance—a few years after, a 
gentleman, a lady, and their daughter, 
took up their residence at the Old Ship 


conscience smote 


After a great deal of remonstrance, 


in Brighton—the following morning after | 


they arrived, the lady and daughter took 
a walk, as he hoped all hon. Members 
would do when they visited that place— 
they went purchasing throughout the town 
as he hoped hon. Members would also do 
—and on their return, the lady declared 
that she had lost 602. out of her reticule. 
The landlord felt himself in a bad mess— 


the lady said, that if she had not lost it in } 
the town she must have lost it in the} 
found, but no | | 


house—the reticule was 
money in it, and the landlord being sued, 
determined that upon this occasion he 


would resist; the trial came on before 


Lord Tenterden ; and the verdict passed | 


against him for 50/.; a nonsuit was en- 
tered, on the ground that money being 
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He thought that there ought to be no dis- 
tinction whatever between invisible money 
and visible goods. He should, therefore, 
oppose the bringing in of this bill. 

Mr. Darby had voted against the bill 
of the hon. and gallant Member the pre- 
vious Session, but upon that occasion he 
had said, that if the bill was modified it 
might have his support. The present bill 
of the hon. Member was a very different 
one from that of last year, and therefore 
he thought the taunts which the hon. and 
gallant Member had thrown out against 
hon. Members for dividing against him 
was not justified. He thought no good 
could arise from the Bill. According to 
the law at present, if any person commit- 
ted perjury, and supported their case by 
perjury, they recovered, and so they would 
under the bill of the hon, Member. He 
(Mr. Darby) doubted if an innkeeper, 
when he gave notice that he would not be 
responsible for }00/., unless placed in his 
custody, would be liable for such a sum— 
As to an innkeeper allowing himself to be 
frightened by the threat of a prosecution, 
to the paying money which had never 
begn brought into his House, that was a 
kind of intimidation to which any man 
was liable, if he chose to submit toit. 

Mr. M. Phillips said, the hon. and gal- 
Jant Member who had brought forward this 
motion had often distinguished himself by 
local legislation, and if he would confine the 
bill to the town of Brighton he would not 
oppose it.—But being anxious to protect | 
the commercial interests, with which he 
was more immediately connected, he must | 
say, that he believed this bill would sap the 
very foundations of security for travellers: | 
and that it was much better, both for com- 
mercial travellers and for innkeepers, that 
the law should remain as it was now. 

The House divided—Ayes 20; Noes 
156: Majority 136. 
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had existed on the part of the British 
minister, During a considerable period, 
too, there was no consul and no minister 
at Stockholm. British interests there 
were intrusted to a chargé d’affaires, who 
was left in a forlorn condition. ‘The late 
consul, Mr. Foy, died in 1837, and up to 
the present period, sixteen or seventeen 
months, hewas not aware that any appoint- 
ment to the vacancy had taken place. If 
there had been any appointment, it had 
not gone so far as to induce the indivi- 
dual to commence the duties of his station. 
But the fact, that sixteen or seventeen 
months had been allowed to elapse with- 
out appointing a consul, did at all events 
evince great indifference to the affairs of 
Sweden and Norway. It was true, that 
the absence of the British minister had 
been caused by a severe domestic infliction, 
but no minister had been appointed to 
take his place, and the charge d'affaires 
was left alone, during the period that this 
important question was under the consi- 
deration of the Swedish government. He 
(Mr. Gibson) did not know on what 
ground his proposal could be objected to 
by the noble Lord, the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs. But he had some suspicion 
that the noble Lord would object to it on 
the ground, perhaps, of its being incon- 
venient or injurious to the public service 
to produce papers. It wasa very favourite 
ground under which a great deal of neglect 
often found shelter. Now, he should be 
guided as to the amount of credence, or 
perhaps not exactly credence, but the 
degree of trust he would place in the 
statements, by the way in which the noble 
Lord might make them. If he could 
state that the public interest would be 
seriously injured by the production of the 
papers—if it appeared that a bond fide 
negotiation was going on—not a mere red 
tape and fictitious negotiation to be 
pleaded as a reason for the non-produc- 
tion of papers— but a real bond fide nego- 
tiation going on with the Swedish author- 
ities relative to making Slito a free port 
—then he would not divide the House 
upon his motion. But unless the noble 
Lord would say, that the production of the 
papers would be detrimental to the public 
service, or that a bond fide negotiation 
would be interrupted by it, he should feel 
it his duty to call on the noble Lord to 
explain what course the Government had 
taken for the protection of British interests 
when this important question was before 


{COMMONS} 
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the Swedish government. It appeared, 
that the Russian minister had been ex- 
tremely active and influential in protecting 
the interests of Russia. But it might be 
said, that this was a question of internal 
arrangement for Sweden herself to decide. 
He admitted it; but he would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the noble 
Lord near him, what a diplomatic agent 
was for, if not to watch the effect of in- 
ternal arrangements in other countries, 
and ebserve whether any of them were of 
acharacter to affect injuriously or bene- 
ficially the interests of their own country, 
that they might oppose or support them 
accordingly ? But this country ought not 
to remain in a state of indifference upon 
this question as a matter of internal ar- 
rangements with which they had nothing 
todo. The Russian minister had actively 
endeavoured to prevent this concession, so 
advantageous to British interests, from 
being made by the Swedish government, 
which, if left alone, wouldhavebeen willing 
togrant it. It was the duty of this Go- 
vernment to interfere for the protection of 
British interests, as Russia interfered for 
the protection of those of Russia. It 


| might be said, indeed, that there had been 


no petitions on the subject—no_ pressure 
felt from British merchants. But how 
were British merchants to originate a 
question atlecting the internal arrange- 
ments of another country? If the ques- 
tion were once taken up by the Minister 
of the country, and if there were an effi- 
cient consul to manage it on the spot— 
British merchants would then have legiti- 
mate sources through which to become 
acquainted with it. He had no wish to 
make a long set oration. He would con- 
clude by repeating, that there was no 
doubt of the immense advantages to this 
country of making Slito a free port. It 
would open the Baltic trade, as he said, 
six weeks earlier and six weeks later. It 
would diminish the rate of insurance. It 
would prevent numerous wrecks, such as 
now took place on the coasts of Gottland 
and Finland. It would save British ships 
from several obnoxious regulations, and 
irksome and disagreeable rules which they 
were obliged to observe in going to the 
port of Cronstadt. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving, ‘* That an humble 
Address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying her Majesty that she will give 
directions that there be laid before this 
House copies or extracts of any dispatches, 
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communications, and correspondence that 
have passed between the British mission 
at Stockholm and her Majesty’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, during the years 1837 
and 1838, relative to the port of Slito, in 
the island of Gottland.” 

Viscount Palmerston said, it appe: ured to 
him that the general practice of that Hous: 
was, that a Member who proposed to call 
for papers should show sufficient parliamen- 
tary grounds for the motion he 
It did not appear to him that th 
tleman had 


laid any — oTrou 


present motion. ‘The hon. Gentleman h 
expatiated on the iaamaan which |] 
conceived English commerce would deriv: 
from the establishment of Slito as a fre 


port. That point he was not at all disposed 
to contest with the hon. ( sags There 
was no doubt that it would be advantageot 

to our commerce if Slito were made a fre 
port. He was quite sure that it would bi 
advantageous to our commerce if as many 
free ports as possible wert establishe d in all 


foreign countries. On that point the 
was no question between him and the hon 


Gentleman. But the 
contest with the hon. Gentleman was, th 

this House or the English Gove ran nt had 
not any business to meddle with tl a dneoeeea! 
affairs of the government of Sw der The 
question whether Slito was to be, or was 
not to be a free port, belon: 


point that he did 


ged to the go- 


vernment of Sweden to determine. If the 

Russian government had interfered, and if 

they had attempted to induce the Swedis] 
this concession, it h: 


t 
government to refuse id 
done what was exceedingly improper. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that lx 
did not consider himself at liberty to tak« 
any active steps with a view to influence 
the government of Sweden in the matter to 
which he had alluded. Therefore . the 
turn to his motion, if the House should 
agree to it, would simply be a statement 
from the chargé d’affuires or 
Sweden mentioning the fact, 
number of Swedish 


rce- 


minister of 
that : ra 
merchants had applied 


rtain 


{Marcu 5} 


e he iF Gx Na | 


to the government of Sweden to am Slito | 


a free port, and that the Swedish mn- 
ment had, and still has, the subject under 
consideration. The hon. Member had 
Stated that there was, on the part of th 
Government, great indiflerence to British 
interests connected with Sweden; and he 
had mentioned as a proof of it, that during 
a certain time the chargé 
been left alone at Stockholm and the office 
of consul had not been filled up. 


GOVE 


afta res had 


the House 
With | 
tegard to the first point, he who seemed to | his constituents connected with the Baltic 
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have bestowed a good deal of his attention 
on continental atlairs might have known 
that nothing was more common in all coun- 
tries and on all missions than that the mi- 
nister should, from time to time, have leave 
of absence, and that during his absence his 
should be performed by a 
daffaires, or by the 


cages 
duties chargé 


secretary to the mis- 





This certainly proved 


‘ 
no indifference on the part of the Govern- 


ent to the interests of the country. It 
{was but the ordinary course of things, 
‘and it often happened that the business 
\\ Sweli don by th | 


was a L di h vé Paffaires as 
by th minister hi +7 LUé jhter }. Yes, 
the ere many ‘ble men who were chargé 

Hon. Gy 


il] vent nid 
ii 4 aa taate 





opposite, at 
against the 
| ii lividual who he ld that positior 1 at Stock- 


ntiemen, 
if 


| holm. However the office might be laughed 
jat, they could cast no sneer at the able 
G man who was discharging his duties 

t] Wi regard to the consulship, it 

| was perfec true that no person had been 
ippointed consul, but no neglect of the 

dut f the offic had taken place, for 
there was a person at present acting as 
l t ] satisfaction of the charge 

id of the Government. His an- 

t ire, to the hon. Gentleman was, 

that this ' 1 matter that concerned the 


covernment f Sweden, and it did not ap- 


pear hi tt British Government, 
ind still les that the British House of 
Commons had any occasion to interfere 
with matters purely domestic on the part of 
the Swedis! fovernment. If the hon. 
Gentleman should persist in his motion, he 
would be disposed to propose as an amend- 
ment that they should inquire as to what 
steps had been taken by the Swedish Diet 


ve to making docks at Southampton, 
nanagement of the dockyards at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. The Diet had 


l 
ch richt to 


just as 1 nterfere in such 
matters as we had relative to making Slito 
. free port. He should certainly resist the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman. If carried 
it could obtain nothing more than simply a 
rep from the cha? daffares, or mi- 
nister Stockholm, that a certain applica- 
t was made to the Swedish government, 


and that that government was proceeding 


to deliberate on the applic ‘ion in reference 


to the interests and convemence of Sweden 
her il 
Mr. Grote said, that the question before 


one of 
to a most respect 


was considerable im- 


portance able body of 
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trade; and though they had not petitioned 
the House on the subject, they could show 
that the statement of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich was fully borne out by the facts. 
It could be shown, that much property 
was destroyed, and many lives lost by the 
wreck of vessels trading to the Baltic, and 
that similar losses would be prevented if 
the port of Slito were declared a free port. 
It was therefore of great importance to 
our Baltic trade to have access to that as 
a free port; and he regretted to see, that 
the Government did not exert itself more 
actively in the promotion of that object. 
The noble Lord had said, that it was a 
matter solely for the consideration of the 
Swedish Government, and that we had no 
right to interfere in it. It was no doubt a 
question between merchants of Sweden 
and their own Government; but ii was 
one in which British interests were greatly 
concerned, and therefore a matter in which 
the good offices and friendly interposition 


{COMMONS} 








| 


of our Government might well be applied. | 
! 


One thine which was not denied by the} 
c ~ 


noble Lord was, that Russian influence 
was actively employed to prevent the 


Swedish Government from acceding to} 


the petition of some of its own subjects to 
have the port of Slito declared free; that 
being so, he thought that to counteract 
that influence would be a legitimate object 
of British diplomacy. If it appeared tha 
Russian influence had been active in this 
respect, and that the British Minister was 
required to counteract that influence, he 
had neglected his duty. He would sup- 


port the motion, because he thought a| 


case had been made out for the production 
of the papers in question, and that it was 
one which greatly affected the interests of 
British commerce, as well as the preserva- 
tion of life. If the Swedish Government 
had not been forward in this matter, it 
was more from Russian influence than 
from any want on their part to comply 
with what was wished for, which was the 
opinion of many of the English merchants 
at Stockholm. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the hon. Member 
for Ipswich had, in the course of his 
speech, spoke of the absence of a British 
Minister from Stockholm; but the noble 
Lord had said in reply, that this arose 
from accident, was of no importance, and 
that there had been no complaint made 
about it. Now, he must say, that repre- 
sentations on the part of the British mer- 
chants had been brought under the notice 
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of the Foreign-office as to the appoirit- 
ment of a consul at Stockholin; for fifteen 
months ago he had himself laid such 
papers befure the noble Lord, who fully 
agreed with him in the necessity of such 
appointment, and never had he had the 
honour of presenting to the Government, 
papers so numerously or respectably signed. 
He understood, that such an appointment 
had been made, but that it was afterwards 
cancelled. No doubt the noble Lord had 
some good reason for this, but application 
was again made to the noble Lord by me- 
mortal, and an tndividual was recom- 
mended for the office, but the noble Lord 
from that moment to the present time had 
taken no notice whatever of it, and the 
appointment had not taken place. He must 
say, that wl a large number of the 


Misston at Stockholm. 


when 
merehants of London did come before the 
Lord, and laid their ease before 
him, stating their interests in the question, 
it was most desirabie that the foreign de- 
partment should condescend to pay some 
attention to their statement. The hon. 
Member for the city of London had said, 
that he was deeply hurt at no attention 
having been paid by the Government to 
this subject, but the noble Lord bad said, 


| 
noble 


that he believed, during the absence of 


the Minister, the duties of his office had 
been discharged in the most satisfactory 
manner. But, in his opinion, the state- 
ment of the hon. Member was not met by 
the noble Lord; and if he could not give 
a more satisfactory answer, he must sup- 
port the motion for the hon. Member for 
Ipswich, 

Viscount Pulmerston said it was perfectly 
true, as his hon. Friend had stated, that he 
did press the appointment of a particular 
individual as consul at Stockholm some 
months ago, and it was also perfectly true, 
that for certain reasons he had thought it 
his duty not to appoint that person; but 
his hon. Friend was mistaken if he thought 
that the appointment was still vacant for 
there was an individual performing the du- 
tics of that situation as well as the indivi- 
dual whom his hon. Friend had named, 
would have done. 


Mr. Hume said, it appeared, that the 
noble Lord either did not, or would not, 
understand what he was about. He only 
stated the opinions of some of our British 
merchants, and they certainly did think, 
that the British commercial interests had 
been neglected in the quarter referred to. 
If our Minister was not there, he ought to 
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he 


4 
sary there, why then remove him, and save | had asked why they did not recal the Minis- 
his salary. His hon. Friends had ter or the Chareé d’Affaires if he did not 
the strong opinions there were in the com- | attend is duty, but he must say that 
metcial world, that our affairs in Sweden | the charge of nevlect could not be br ught 
were not attended to, as if there were a resi- | a@ainst : ny of the gentlemen who had 
dent Minister, and that a mission would! lately be: employe i! weden — he 
not satisfy the people of England; and he! meant Mr. Bliech, r. loomfield, or 
thought, that when it was found, that both | against the gentleman who was now there 
Swedish and British interests were contend- | Sir Thomas Cartwright: for correspond- 
ing for the same point, as it was the inter- | ence had passed under hiseyes, from which 


have been there, and, if he were not neces- | ests of this country. The hon. Gentleman 
} 
] 
| 


est of Russia to prevent England having | it was impossible to say that more atten tn 
any hold in that country, that the Englis could have een paid the subject of the 
interests could not be attended to, when umercial interests of England than had 
there was no proper othcer the The { Lp id to it by tl > wer lemen. They 
motion was, in his opinion, a very fit one; | had directed the attention of the Home 
but when the noble Lord stated, that the} government to the faet of th ise which 
hon. Gentleman had directed great atten- | 1 iow brough Orw , and every- 
tion to continental aftairs, wl é 
much to the eredit of the ] r r ll that did not ju 
for he had been to Sweden, where the n 1 t before the House. The hon. 
ble Lord had never been, and, therefore, un-! Member for Ipswich had st ret es 
derstood this subject > oh ished the noble | . 1Or] a thre uissial vernment 
Lord was on the Contin ld |] 
like to see those who 

more alive to the inter 

for three-fourths of tho 

did not attend to their duty. 

that the noble Lord had 

answer to the case which h i ably ; friendly rep ntation, ti 

stated by the hon. Member, or to the neg- vever, as had been stated, the affair really 
lect with which the Gevernment had be regarded Sweden alone. and did not justify 


L 


Nch Was very t r | en done that lid | expected 
Stuy the 


charged in this instance. the remonstran f foreign states. That 

Mr. P. Thomson would bi happy to mect ir stance, et re, WwW form no 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny on both his | ground whatever for this motion ; no ground 
points, either as to the neglect vad or the . ? 
Ministers generally at foreign courts, or as | for whatever might be the autl yw 
to the neglect of ‘the Ministers at Stocl minencation * their production, they 
holm. We would confine himself, w- | Were of a character and description which 
ever, on the present occasion to the last usc had not a righ ask, and 
point, and to the question of Slito. | Wi h, iw granted, woul nly de ‘ it the 


The papers connected with 1 sub- pyeet ot the hon. Mover t would lead to 


ject had naturally come before him in | @ precedent for the production of all papers 


the duties of his departm nt, 1e defied i KT id, instead of furthering the 
the hon. Member, or any of t obj would mate mar and 
tlemen opposite who had any knowled, preventth ‘ts th Governn nt werenow 
of the subject to point out any period | Mékiny fee ‘ould again assure 
at which one half the attention was paid | te hon. ntleman that, whether he re- 
to our British commercial matters in that | S¢7@ead the reductio f duties, or the 
country as had been the case in the last | taxation of British merchants in Sw den, 
few years. Considerable correspondence had | oF th 4" ion of the canal, or the port 
been carried on between the Niidsters there | communication, or their interests generally, 
and the Government here relating to a ‘glect, no indifference, 
ter system of commerce, in order that every | "0 Want of atten I oft Sas if the House 
facility might be afforded to the commercial | Support 1 the hon. Member in ealling for 
connexion between the two countries, and “Bay Papers ticy wou! L inj ireth prom tion 
no subject relating thereto had been pass d | ' ul ‘ mmerclal int ‘ests In that part of 
over by the Charge d’Affaires or other | the world, and would greatly mar their own 
Minister, nor any opportunity lost of ex- J e¢ 

tending and securing the commercial inter- Mr. ‘hy observer at there was a 
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great discrepancy between the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, and the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. ‘The noble Lord 
had said, that no mischief would ensue 
from the production of these papers, but 
that no case had been made out for their 
production; and most undoubtedly, from 
what the noble Lord said, that he should 
have been induced to vote, if the House 
divided on the question, with the Govern- 
ment; but when the right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that it was not on that ground 
he objected to the motion, but because it 
would be most detrimental to the object in 
view to produce them, when two such dif- 
ferent opinions were given by Members of 
the Government, it was hardly possible for 
him to decide as to his vote. The noble 
Lord, however, had more to do with this 
subject than the right hon. Gentleman; 
and therefore he must conclude, that he 
was right, and the right hon, Gentleman 
was wrong. He should support the mo- 
tion, though he should have voted with 
the Government if it had been shown to 
have been detrimental to their proceed- 
ings. 

Viscount Palmerston said, there was no 
inconsistency between his statement and 
that of his right bon, Friend, for his right 
hon. Friend had not said that the produc- 
tion of the papers in question would be 
detrimental to any proceedings on the 
part of the Government, but that it would 
most likely defeat the object of the hon. 
Mover. 

Mr. Warburton thought the papers 
should be produced; first, because the 
English public were not generally informed 
of the importance of this station, and, se- 
condly, that if they were laid on the Table 
their attention would be called to this sub- 
ject, and consequently the attention of the 
Government would be drawn to it as well, 
There was no question about the import- 
ance of this station; and, in his opinion, 
it was of the utmost importance to establish 
the closest possible alliance between this 
country and Norway and Sweden. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was no difference of opinion on the 
part of any of the Gentlemen who had ad- 
dressed the House in the course of the de- 
bate, as to the importance of the establish- 
ment of a free port in the island of Gott- 
land; but the question was, how, in a 
matter of internal legislation belonging 
exclusively to Sweden, that object could 
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be best attained. Reference had been 
made to Russian influence ; but suppose 
that there were interests in Stockholm 
contrary to the establishment of a free 
port at Slito, did they think, putting the 
question in that point of view, that Russian 
influence would be best counteracted 
be best affected by the interference of that 
House. Let them remember the question 
of inland warehouses in Great Britain, 
which had frequently been mooted. When 
that question was before Government and 
Parliament did the House think that a 
satisfactory settlement of it would have 
been in any shape favoured by its being 
urged forward in the Chamber of Deputies 
in France? He would only ask them to 
apply to foreign countries the same rules 
which we should ourselves adopt, sensitive 
as we were to foreign interference in 
British affairs. Even at the present time, 
when the question of the corn-laws was 
being agitated, how would hon. Gentlemen 
opposite relish discussions in foreign coun- 
tries tending to control or even to influence 
our own legislation on this subject, and yet 
if they carried the motion of the hon, Mem- 
ber they would sanction and recommend 
the adoption ofthat principle. His noble 
Friend had stated, that there was no 
political danger in the production of the 
papers, and yet that statement which had 
been made with the most perfect candour 
on his part, had been most unfairly turned 
against him. Nothing had been easier 
than for his hon. Friend to have passed 
over that part of the subject, and he then 
would have answered the motion: but 
though there was no political danger, what 
he doubted was, whether a case of political 
expediency had been made out to qualify 
the production of these papers, or rather 
whether there was not a case made out 
showing the political inexpediency of our 
Legislature interposing in the internal 
concerns of another country. He was fully 
warranted in saying, that there had not 
been a single application from any quarter 
asking for his noble Friend’s interference 
in obtaining the establishment of this free 
port. How then could the Secretary of 
State be charged with neglect. And 
would it not be a case of direct Quixotism 
when there had been no representation on 
the subject, made to the Foreign Office, 
where there was consequently no complaint 
of neglect, it would be a case of Quixotism 
for the House to come forward and say that 
there had been neglect, and that there was 
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a necessity for the active interference of the 
Foreign Secretary in such a matter. When 


ever complaints had been made to the | 
Government, they had never been dismissed | 


without inquiry; and this was the first in- 


stance in which any individual Member | 
had come forward, and in the absence of 


all complaint had endeavoured to make 
out such a case against the existing Go- 
vernment; the House would remember 
the admission made by his noble Friend, 
the Secretary for the Foreign Department, 
that the establishment of this free port 
was an object of importance to British 
interests, but coupled with this, there was 
the mere assertion that the House ought 
not to interfere actively with the internal 
affairs of another country. ‘The House 
might assert and vindicate its perfect free- 
dom of action within our own territory, 
but there could be no doubt that if the 
papers were granted, and if the House 
should interfere, such a step, marking 
censure and want of confidence in the 
Government would only tend to counteract 
the exertions of the Foreign Office, and 
mar the object they all had in view. 

Mr. Ward said, that to employ the 
language of remonstrance in a case of the 
kind, would be to use a species of coer- 
cion, which neither Government would be 
justified in exercising towards a friendly 
Power, in regard to its internal interests. 
If he supported the motion of the hon, 
Gentleman, that support would rest more 
on the speeches of the hon. Gentleman’s 
opponents than on his own, Tlowever 
clearly the hon. Gentleman had made out 
his case, still he (Mr. Ward) did not 
think ita case which called for the inter- 
ference of that House. There was no 
violation of British interests, no disregard 
of British remonstrance. ‘This was nota 
case, therefore, for Parliamentary inter- 
ference. The support which he should 
give to the motion of the hon. Gentleman 
rested on the speech of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The noble Lord laid down as a maxim, 
that British diplomacy ought not to 
neddle in such an affair, but if this were 
so, of what possible value could diplo- 
macy be in the mercantile affairs of this 
country. He thought this a proper case 
for diplomatic interference, and when it 
was found that Russian influence was em- 
ployed to prevent the establishment of a 
free port at Slito, was it not the duty of 
the representative of British interesta at 
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| Stockholm to counteract that influence. 
| It was essential to the trade of this coun- 
try, as well as that of Sweden, that there 
should be a free port at Slito. This 
country had no political interests with 
Sweden, our communication with that 
country was merely mercantile, and there- 
fore, if our mercantile interests were not 
facilitated by the British agent at Stock- 
holm, he should like to know of what ad- 


p the expense of 


vantace it was, to keep uy 


such an establishment. Suppose the ques- 
tion relating to the Danube ona 
of reciprocity of trade 

could it be said that the 


system 
being introduced, 
influence of Rus- 
of any power adverse to this 
country, should not be counteracted by 
i lited ageuts. He thought it 
could , and therefore, as he considered 
it ehiy expedient for the noble Lord 
himself that the papers should be pro- 
duced, in order that it might be seen how 
far the interests of this country were sup- 
ported in Sweden, he should certainly 
give his vote in favour of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition. 

Mr. Gibson, in reply, said, the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, had admitted that his statement 
to there having been no Consul in 
Sweden the last sixteen months, was cor- 
rect; but he added, that, although such 
the case, nevertheless there was a 
person at Stockholm who performed the 
duties of Consul quite as well as if he had 
been app Now, that might be 
satisfactory if the House considered that 
an alien, a native of Sweden, a man en- 
gaged in trade, the partner in an exten- 
sive mercantile house in Stockholm, not 
trading even with this country, a man 
receiving no salary, and responsible to no 
one fit to look after the 
interests of this country as a British sub- 
ject. Unless they considered this, they 
could not admit the argument of the 
noble Lord, but for his (Mr. Gibson’s) own 
part, he must say that it was monstrous to 
intrust the duties of consul to this kind 
of person, and the more especially when 
they must know that his whole time 
was fully occupied by his own concerns. 
When he found, that there had been no 
British Consul in Stockholm for nearly 
seventeen months, he must presume, that 
there was some truth in the rumour which 
was current, that our interests had been 
neglected at Stockholm. The parliamen- 


id on which he rested his motion 


Sila, Ol 


Our accre 
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was 
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would be as 
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was, that the public had a right to the 
production of these papers, in order to 
see that the government had not suffered 
the interests of this country to be preju- 
diced in Sweden, ‘The party in charge of 


{COMMONS} 


and he thought no better could be required, | Pakington, J. 8, 
| Palmer, R. 


| Perceval, Colonel 


| Plumptre, J. P. 


British interests at Stockholm, was, no | 


doubt, a most respectable person, but it 
was not to be justified that he should have 
been left in so forlorn a position, and 


without the advice of either a Minister or | 


a Consul, properly accredited from this 


| Rickford, W. 


country to assist him in the protection of | 


Was a 


British interests. It as much 
matter of justice to the noble Lord, as to 


satisfying the public that there had been | 


no grounds for the charge of neglect 
which was imputed to the noble Lord that 
called for these papers. 


| 
| 


The House divided: Ayes 118; Noes | 


140: Majority 22. 
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pared to say, that nothing short of the 
ibolition of that practice would meet the 
cts of improvement he had in view, 
vet he did not think he could give his 


support to any bill which did not impose 


i 

res pr ct. 
Lookine at the complaints against the 
present Beer Bill, which had been made 
petitions to this House, he thought that 
they principally resolved themselves to 
these two points, namely, the great num- 
of beer-houses est blished under the 
\ and disreputable 

oT port n ol those 
houses. He should endeavour, therefore, 


to reduce the number of beer-louses, and 
! 

1 nip rt to tl Wi remained a 
more respectable character than those 


; Se ear Viv q 
now existing cenerally enjoyed. ‘To effect 


Roche, Sir D. Worsley, L bject, he should propose, that, 
Rolfe, Sir R. M Yate ak \ iter a certain pel od, which he should fix 
Russell, Lord J. PEL , it a distant day, in order to allow all 
Sanford, Kk. A. Seymour, Lord i whose interests were « rned to 
Seale, Sir J. IL. Steuart, R. 1 p th .ccoun no licence should 
Paired off. be granted to any person who was nol 

rated to a certain amot -a distinction 

ror GAI being made between the ratings in large 

Pigot, R. Grey, C. ltowns and the rural districts: and he 
should also propose, as some additional 


Sate or Brer.] Mr. Pakington,| 
in rising pursuant to notice, to move 

for leave to bring in a bill to alter 

and amend the laws relating to the 

sale of beer, said, though he was fully 

aware of the importance of this subject, 

both as it affected the morals and the 

comforts of the people, and the finances 

of the country, he should not enter into 

any opinions ¢ f his own upon those points 

at the present moment, but should con- 
tent himsclf with briefly stating the heads 
of the measure which he rx 


introduce; reserving what he had to s 

upon the obnoxious and pernicious fe a 
tures of the present system till the second 
reading of t! yl. He was the mor 
induced to take this course, because h 
believed that there would be no opposition 
to the introduction of his bill, though 
fully anticipated it would meet with a 
good deal of opposition from various 
quarters in its future stages. Ile beeved 
to state, in the first place, that he had no | 
intention to repeal the Beer Act, nor to 
do what wouid amount to a virtual repeal 
of it, namely, to impose any restrictions 

which should prevent the sale of beer. 
With respect to the consumption of beer 

on the premises, although he was not pre- 


security for the parties’ respectability, that 
a certain extent of previous occupation of 
the premises should be requir d. He 
should likewise propose that the amounts 
paid on account of licences should be 


increased, varying according to circum- 
stances. Though he was not sanguine 
that thes provisions would meet all the 
eviis attributab] to th present system, 


he yet hoped that the Government and the 
use would give their consent to them, 
i that they would go far to remedy the 


ibuses so loudly complained of by a large 
| Of th ( } l 

) 1. Sunford had great pleasure in 

nding the motion. ‘The measure pro- 

p l by his hor d was of so mode- 


te a nature, that he thought it would be 
very likely to be allowed to pass; but had 
it been of the same character as the one 
introduced in another place, he bad no 


doubt it would meet with great Opposition, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
ii i 


‘toa 


noble Lord, stated 





the g ng of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters 1 et, namely, that they 
wel 0 pass any measure tor 
the repe slaw. He admitted, that 
some regulation on the subject was neces- 
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sary, but, at the same time, he thought, 
that the application of any such regulations 
should be general and impartial; not con- 
fined to the beer houses only, but to all 
houses in which beer or spirits were con- 
sumed. He did not know whether this 
principle were precisely that of the hon. 
Member’s bill, but in any case he did not 
think, that his principle would be at all 
compromised by acquiescing in the intro- 
duction of this measure. 
however, was one which should be ap- 
proached with great caution and a most 
dispassionate feeling of impartiality, as the 
interests of no less than 


the 
Act 


the new Beer Act were involved in 
result. He would observe, that the 
itself was one which had been passed, not 
by the present Government, but by an ad- 
verse Government, although certainly with 
the supportof the Members of her Majesty’s 
present Government. 

Mr. Warburton said, if this bill were to be 
considered asa measure of police,applicable 
to all houses, as well those that sold spirits, 
as those that sold beer, he would give the 
hon. Member his best assistance to carry 
it through the House; but if it were to be 


confined to beer houses only, he should 


oppose it. A Committee of the House, 
which sat in 1835, recommended a general 
measure for the regulation of all houses 
that dealt in beer and spirits by retail ; 
and as a proof that the beer houses were 


between renee | If they would carry those powers more 
and 50,000 persons = “7 inv ested tg stringently into effect, many of the evils 
property in business under the provisions of | pow complained of might be prevented. 


{COMMONS} 





The question, | 
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beer houses for the consumption of beer 
on the premises. 

Mr. P. Howard thought that every lover 
of even-handed justice would agree with 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Bridport, 
in the observations he had made. It 
would create great alarm in the country, 
if the House were to adopt the proposition 
in the shape now suggested by the hon. 
Member. 

Lord Worsley was of opinion, that many 


| magistrates in the country were unaware 
'of the powers which they possessed with 





not conducted with less regularity and | 


propriety than houses of other descrip- | 


tions, he would refer hon. Members to a 
return which had been made this Session, 


by which it appeared that the convictions | 


before magistrates, for disorderly conduct 
in spirit houses were 95 per cent., whereas 
the convictions in beer houses were only 
5 per cent. With these facts before them 
were they to condemn the beer-houses 
and leave the spirit houses unnoticed ? He 
wished the hon. Gentleman would dis- 
tinctly state whether he intended his Bill 
to be a measure of police regulation, such 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
recommended? If so, he would give him 
his support. 

Mr. Plumptre doubted whether the Bill 
of his hon. Friend would effect the object 
which the people of this country desired ; 
or would remove the evils which now 
existed. For his own part, he was anxious 
to put an end to the system of licensing 





regard to the regulation of beer houses. 


Leave given. 


Canapa.] Mr. Hume then rose to 
move for ‘copies of all despatches and 
correspondence which passed between Sir 
Francis Head, as Lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada, and the Colonial-oftice, 
and her Majesty’s Ministers, during the 
time he held that office.” He was in- 
duced to move for these papers in conse- 
quence of some accusations which had 
been brought against him, and because he 
was anxious to have the whole facts of the 
case put into the possession of the House, 
in order to show the situation in which 
this country had been placed by the con- 
duct of that Governor. Since he had sat 
in Parliament no public officer had con- 
ducted himself in a manner similar to that 
individual had done. It was true that 
according to certain papers which had been 
laid on the Table of the House, and by 
garbled statements which had been pub- 
lished, that public officer had made out 
a very good case on his own account; and 
he had chosen at the same time to make 
attacks upon him (Mr. Hume). As soon 
as he could get the papers. he intended to 
bring the conduct of that officer before the 
House, and to show wherein he had de- 
parted from his duty. But that he could 
not do until he got the documents. He 
could not see why those documents should 
be kept back. A report froma committee 
of that officer’s packed friends had been 
laid on the Table of the House, and his 
character had been implicated, and the 
public mind misled by it. He would 
undertake to prove thai, if the Govern- 
ment would let him have all the papers he 
wanted. One of his Jetters had been 
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published. Why did they not bring out 
all his letters ? He defied them to brine 
forward a single letter written | 

which he was not prepared to vi 

He was glad to find on a re-perusal 

letter which had been publ 

F. Head, that it wasam 

one. He had been charged 

instigator | 

because hk 

reform. V 

M‘Kenzie to a 

wait patiently, int 

but firmly; and 

with for not b 

A letter found in 

had been publish 

why did he not 

for there was another let 

a letter of introduction t 
which Sir F. Head 

Why did not the Gov 

the letters and papers 
paragraph from one of the | 
Head had been promised, in which h 
Hume) was mentioned. He had n¢ 
that he was not ve ry 

But Sir F. Head ha 

letter out of his book. 

placed entirely at the m« 

on the Table of the Hous 

statement put forth by § 

he could not cet at t 

Glenelg had said in the 

he was anxious that ev 

produced, and that hi 

any one was withheld. 

they be withheld ? 

some very curious 

light if all the 
particularly if the answers to the 

were printed ; and he contends 
House had a right to demand 

They had a right to know what 

done at Toronto. Wasit true, 

that this gallant hero 

capitulate at Toronto ? 

that the whole truth shoul 

his own p rt he was not afraid of t 

but it seemed that others persons w 
The c untry ought to be made aequa 
with the causes that had led to such lamer 
able doings in Canada. The hon. Un 
Secretary for the colonies, the ot! 
appeared to think that sufficient 
not been shed in Canada. That was w 
the hon. and learned Member for Dubli: 
complained of, and the answer made by 
the hon. Secretary seemed to convey th it 
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had fallen from the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, to be provoked to enter at that late 
hour, and in the present state of the House, 
into any discussion of the very great and 
important subjects to which the hon. Mem 

ber had alluded. The hon. Gentleman h: a | 
justly said, that no long period could | 
‘el: apse fore the attention of the He muse 


must be seriously called to the state of the } 


Canadas, to the administration of Sir F. 


Head when he governed the upper province | 
during a very important period of events 


which had lately taken place, and to all 
other subjects which related to the peace 
of those countries. That was a sufficient 


reason why he should not attempt at this | 


time to enter upon a subject to which, con- 
sistently with the time of the House, he 
could not do anything like justice. TH 

should therefore confine his observations to 
the point of the motion—namely, whether 
the House should take the very unusual 
step of requiring from the Government to 
Jay all despatches and communications, 
without exception, which had passed during 
a period of unexampled difficulty between 
the governor of an exposed colony and the 
Government at home upon the Table of 
the House, or whether that diseretion 
which never was refused to any responsible 
Minister of the Crown, whom the House 


thought worthy of its confidence should in 
this instance be allowed to the Colonial | 


Secretary—in other words, whether he 
should be allowed the province of judging 
what parts of those despatches and com- 
munications could with safety to the public 
be laid on the Table, and what parts it 
would be his duty to withhold. If the 
House had not confidence in the neble 
Lord now at the head of the Colonial De- 
partment, it was its duty to express that 
want of confidence, and to insist on his 
removal? If they did, the House ought 
not to embarrass the Government by in- 
sisting on the production of documents 
which the Government felt it to be its duty 
to resist. ‘This was a most important 
general principle, from which he did not 
think anything at this time had occurred, 
which ought to induce the House to de- 
part. At the same time he assured the 
hon. Gentleman, that it was the full inten- 
tion of the Government, as indeed had 
been before stated by the noble Lord at the 
head of the department, to lay on the 
Table every thing that was matcrial for 


the perfect and complete understanding of 


the subject of the administration of Sir 
F. Head without the slightest -reserve. 


{COMMONS} 
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The House would therefore perhaps allow 
him to move as an amendment to the motion 
| of the hon. Member, that copies of extracts 
from despatches, and extracts from answers 
|} to despatches, containing all the informa- 
tion essential to a right understanding of 
| the subject, be laid before the House. Te 
| was bound to say there were parts of the 
| 1 Sige which would not be produced ; 
there were some things in them which Sir 
F. Head, without communication with the 
Government, had thought pr i to pub- 
| lish, but which he knew his nol le I tend, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, would not 
feel it to be consistent with his duty to lay 
before the House. There were, for in- 
| stance, personal reflections upon individuals 
wholly irrelevant te the subject on which 
Sir F. Head had to treat, and which were 
improper to be addressed by a governor of 
a colony to a Minister of the Crown, which 
would not be laid upon the Table. Again, 
there were 
Sir F. Head, and published by him, not 
upon the conduct, but upon the institutions 
of the United States of America, which it 
would not be decent or proper for the Co- 
lonial Secretary to recommend her Majesty 
| to communicate to Parliament. He claimed 
on behalf of his noble Friend, the Colonial 
Secretary, the right to judge what was, 
and what was not, fit and proper to lay 
before the House. An examination would 
{ be made in the office with a desire not to 
keep back anything which could afford the 


| 


amplest information upon the conduct of 


the Government, the conduct of Sir F. 
Head, and, indeed, upon the whole trans- 
}actions Which had taken place in Upper 
Canada. The hon. Member for Kilkenny had 
complained very much of the omission from 
Sir F. Head’s book ot the sentence in the 
despatch which was personal himself. 
It would scem, however, that the book had 
| been got up in a hasty manner, for the 
matter was stated in the table of content 
but on turning to the chapter referred to, 
it would be found to oe no such 
passage, nor anything like He how- 
ever, would own that the ‘re Was a sentence 
siete to the hon. Member in the despatch 
of Sir F. Head, which had been laid on 
the Table, omitting that sentence, because 


the despatch. That sentence did not apply 
to any act of the hon. Member's, but was 
a general expression of the opinion enter- 
tained by Sir I*. Head of the hon. Member, 
and whether, if placed on the Table, that 
| opinion would show the modesty of the hon. 
' 


reflections in the despatches of 


lit was wholly irrelevant to the subject of 





itch 
on 
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yply 
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ber, 


that 


hon 
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Member, or whether it was of an opposite 
character, he (Mr. Labouchere) would 
keep a profound seeret. His hon. Prien 
had also alluded to a letter which he wrot 

to Mr. M’Kenzie, and which had been 
found among the papers of M. Papineau 
But even if the present motion were granted, 
the hon. Member would not obtain his ob- 
ject w ith regard to that letter, for ithad been 
‘transmitted by Sir John Colborne, and not 
by Sir F. Head. He was unwilling to 
enter further into these particulars. Hy 
felt the serious difficulties and obstacl 

which surrounded the great question of 
Canada too de eply to wish to mix up with 
it matter of personal character, and he 
hoped the House would approach that 
question in a very different spirit. On 
public grounds, together with a feeling ot 
his duty to the Crown, it was, that hi 
should resist the present motion, and should 
ask the House not to depart from the usual 
practice, but leave it to the responsible Mi- 
nister to judge what ought and what ought 


1) } 
I 


not to be produced. He should t 


move, as an amendment, “ that copies or 


“~ 
1ereiol 


extracts from despatches, and extracts from 
answers to despatches, which passed be- 
tween Sir F. Head and the Colonial-office 
and her Majesty’s Ministers during the 
time he held the office of Licutenant-Go- 
vernor of Upper Canada, be laid before the 
House.” 

Mr. Hume said, the right hon. Gentle- 
mon seemed to think, that the motion, if 
carried, would cast a reflection on the no- 
ble Lord, now, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. If he thought there was 
any reason to draw that conclusion, 
(Mr. Hume) would not persist, for } 
garded with great satisfaction, t] 
Lord’s conduct towards Ireland, 
should not be the person to begin 
reflections upon that noble Lord. 
ground, and trusting to th 
the right hon. Gentleman, he sho 
sent to the amendment. Perhaps 
right hon. Gentleman would give him pri- 
vately the date of the despatch in which 
he was alluded to, as he had some letters of 
Sir F. Head’s which might assist him. 

Sir G. Grey observed, that the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny had spoken of gar- 
bled statements laid on the Table by the 
Government. The despatch which had 
contained the allusion was produced last 
Session, and he felt it due to Lord Glenelg 
to state, that, on laying that paper before 
Parliament, he had communicated to Sir 
F. Head, that he had omittted that para- | 


} 
de Ciara 
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graph, and had stated to him his reasons 
for —— so, and that the noble Lord had 
| subs s¢ que 


Performance in Lent. 


lily received a de sspatch from Sir 


| 
| 
} 


F. Hex 8 acqulescing in hoes reasons, and 
it Omission. 

C, Buller was tem; 
words in consequence of 
‘No’ to the 
the Member for Kilkenny, 
I 


tc say afew 
his having said 
Friend, 
thet Lord Dur- 
m’s report corroborated th charge made 
inst Sir I’. Head of issuing patents for 
1 to turn the election. He re not 
words of the report (which he 

not read so recently, perhaps, as the 
Member), nor as to how far those 
the impression which 


statement of his hon 


ik to the 


and im- 


pains 

i 
owever, 
rt was 

7 1 c 

arge Ot cre 

onciusion 
mind by 


n : .F ree 
right, al O assut 11m that, from the best 
information that could be collected, there 
was no ground for that imput ition on Sir 


I’, Head. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
March 6, 


Wednesday, 1839. 
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TukATRES—PERFORMAN 
Mr. y 3S Dune mb 


tion of the noble Lor 


wisned ques- 
: ecretary 
for the Home Department, understanding 
that her Majesty’s Ministers had taken 
strong measures to defeat the resolution 
which that House had come to the other 
evening, respecting the theatres in West- 
minster. He begged to ask whether the 
noble Lord would have any objection to 
lay upon the Table of the House the whole 
of the correspondence which had passed 
between the Lord Chamberlain and the 
lessee of Drury lane theatre. 
Lord John Russell would, in the first 
SU g 
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place, deny that her Majesty’s Ministers 
had taken any strong measures to defeat 
the resolution of that House—and, with 
regard to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, he had no objection to lay before 
the House the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Lord Chamberlain | 
and the lessee of Drury lane theatre. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe. The noble Lord had 
denied, that any measures had been re- 
sorted to by her Majesty’s Government to 
defeat the resolution of that House, but 
he would ina that very unprecedented 
measures had been taken ‘by them for that 
purpose. He hoped there would be no 
delay in giving that correspondence, be- 
cause he believed the honour, and charac- 
ter, and independence, of that House 
were involved in the course which her 
Majesty’s Ministers had presumed to take. 
The hon. Member then moved for a copy 
of any correspondence between Monday 
last and the present time. 

Ordered. 





Hicuway Biit.] Mr. Barneby moved 
the Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee on the Hi ghw ay Bill. 

Sir G. Sickles felt it to be his duty 
to move, that the bill be committed that 
day six months. On the second reading 
of the bill he had stated his strong objec- 
tions to it. It was a bill which proposed | 
to take the management of all parish roads 
out of the hands of the landed proprietors 
and farmers who now had the manage- 
ment of them, and to place it in the hands 
of a Board to be appointed under the bill. 
He would not consent to any such alter- 
ation unless an absolute nec cessity could be 
shown for it. The people were perfectly 
satisfied with the present management of 
the parish roads, and in his opinion no 
such necessity existed. He recollected, 
that when Mr. M’Adam first undertook 
the management of the roads in his (Sir 
G. Strickland’s) district, that gentleman 
gave it as his decided opinion, that as the 
turnpike roads were improved an improve- 
ment would take place in the parish roads 
as a consequence, and the event had 
shown the correctness of this op inion. He 
had also another ground of objection to 
the bill as ithad been originally introduced 
into the House—it had been proposed to 
place the management of the roads in the 
hands of the Board of Guardians of the 
Poor-law Unions, now he considered that 
the Board of Guardians of the Poor-law 
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Unions had ample work to do—and as 
he was anxious to see the Poor-law 
Amendment Act work well, he should 
strenuously oppose the Board of Guardians 
under that Act being burdened with any 
other duties. Had the bill passed with 
this provision, the Board of Guardians 
would soon have become what the grand 
the old 
system. Bodies meeting for one particular 
purpose, but spending their time in job- 
bing the high roads. He was fully aware, 
that the hon. Member had altered this 
part of the bill, and that he now proposed 
to create a Board for the management of 
parish roads, co-existent with the Board 
of Guardians of the Poor-law Unions. 
Under this bill there would be one sur- 
veyor appointed for twenty townships. 
Now it was a maxim with Mr. M’Adam, 
that one surveyor could only superintend 
twenty miles of road. But this list would 
compel a surveyor to attend to no less 
than a hundred and even more miles of 
road. Then what an additional number 
of horses would be required. This appeared 
to him to be such a cumbrous piece of 
machinery that it could never work. If 
the hon. Member wished to take the man- 
agement of the roads out of the hands of 
farmers, he must introduce a different bill 
from the present. He thought the hon. 
Member could not have read the bill, for 
there was one clause which legalised bull- 
baiting. The clause provided, that it 
should not be legal to bait a bull, “on, or 
upon, or near, any road,” evidently imply- 
ing that it might be done off the road. 
Under all the circumstances, he should 
move, that the bill go into committee this 
day six months. 

Mr. Barneby was surprised at the ob- 
jection raised by the hon. Baronet to the 


| alteration made in the bil!, because on 


referring to the proceedings i in the com- 
mittee on this bill last year, he found, that 
the hon. Baronet himself proposed that 
boards of management should be consti- 
tuted co-extensive with the unions. He 
trusted the House would allow the bill to 
‘+, where any alterations 
deemed 


vO BLO Committe 
could be made which might be 


necessary, 

Sir George Strickland said, that he had 
always felt the strongest repugnance to 
this measure, at the same time he was 
sure the hon, Gentleman would bear testi- 
mony to his having stated, in the commit- 





that he would not give 


tee of last year, 





that 
that 
nsti- 

He 
ll to 
tlons 
emed 


> had 
ce to 
» was 
testi- 
nmit- 
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the bill a factious opposition, although h 
reserved to himself the right of opposing 
it in its future stages. 

Mr. Slaney hoped his hon. Friend (Si 
G. Strickland) would not divide the Hous 
upon the question of rong Into committee. 
Every country gentleman was interested 


1 
1 


in promoting an improvement of the pre- 

sent system by which the highw 

managed; and after the great 

during several Sessions which men 

highest talent and experienc 

stowed upon this measure, he t 

House would feel bound to pr 

legislate upon the subye 
Mr. &#. Palmer sai 

measure went to appoint 

he thoucht the arrang 

but, with respect to the 

placing the superintendanc 

under the manavement ol 

would decidedly object to it. 
Mr. Fielden support 

and declared, that 

wished to perpetuate 

burnings and discont: 

to pass this bill. 

an attempt to take the 

out of the hands of those v 

buted towards the repair of th 
The House divided :—Ay 

Majority 1 


\ 
/ 
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Wood, Colonel T. 
Wood, T. 
Worsley, Lord 
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Leader, J. T. 
Morris, D. 
©’Connell, D. 
Pechell, Captain 
Salwey, Colonel 
Wakley, I. 
Walker, R. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Yates, J. A. 


Alston, R. 

Baring, H. B. 
Bolling, W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Collins, W. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dungannon, Viscount 
Euston, Earl of 
Finch, F. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hector, C. J, 
Hindley, C, 
Hume, J. 


TELLERS. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Fielden, J. 
House in Committec. 
The clauses up to 14 having been dis- 
posed of, on Clause 14, 
Mr. Barneby said, that he thought, that 
; ’ 
too great authority was already given to 
the guardians of the poor, and he should, 
therefore, propose to take from them the 
’ | 
power to appoint the district surveyors, 
which was proposed by this section to be 
proj 
placed in their hands. Ile moved, there- 


fore, that the word “ guardian” should be | 


struck out, and that the words ‘shall be 
chosen and appointed in such manner as 
hereinafter provided,” should be inserted 
in its place. He should, then, at a future 
stage, bring up those clauses which be re- 
quisite to complete the provisions, and 
which would necessarily embody matters 
of great importance and complication. 


Mr. Hume thought, that the impropriety 


of endeavouring to legislate piecemeal was 
here exhibited, for if a general board had 
been appointed, as he had before sug- 
gested, this difficulty would not have 
arisen. He suggested, that the clauses 


intended to be introduced before they were | 


determined on should be pitnted. 


Lord John Russell could not say, that | 


the proposition of the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Worcestershire, ought to be 
adopted, but he agreed with the bon. 


Member for Kilkenny, that as there was | 


great complication in the mode of election 


of the officers, it would be better to let the | 


House see what they were, in order that 
hon. Members might judge of the pro- 
priety of their being adopted. 

Mr. Egerton thought, that the question 
which would arise as to the extent of the 
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and he conceived, that the House would 
do well to come to a decision upon it. 
One of the greatest difficulties in inducing 
small farmers to become members of union 
boards of guardians was, that they had 
often to ride nine or ten miles a-day to 
business; and, besides, to be at the ex- 
pense of refreshments for themselves and 
borses. He was desirous to have 
smaller districts under this bill, if its object 
was to save expense. District surveyors 
ought to be appointed, then the inhabit- 
ants should have the management of their 
own rates. If he saw, that any great dif- 
fercuce of opinion prevailed upon the sub- 
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| ject, he should be prepared to divide the 


House upon it; and he should certainly 
Oppose any measure which would make 
them co-extensive with the Poor-law 


/ unions, 


Loid Stanley understood, that it was 
agreed, that this clause should be post- 
poned until after Easter, in order that it 
and its accompanying clauses might be 
printed; but, at the same time, it would 
be exceedingly important to his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Worcestershire, 
that the principle upon which he should 
frame the new clauses in reference to 
the extent of the districts should be 
determined upon, because if he were 
to proceed upon the understanding, that 
the districts should be co - extensive 
with the Poor-law unions, and_ the 
House should prove to be of an opinion 
opposed to such a provision being intro- 
duced, all his trouble would be thrown 
away. It would be better, therefore, that 
the hon. Member for North Cheshire, or 
some other individual who was alogether 
opposed to making them co-extensive with 
the districts already marked out under the 
Poor-law Act, should move an amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. Hume sata, that his opinion was, 
that the larger the districts were the bet- 
ter; and he thought one surveyor for each 
county would be sufhicient, 

Colonel Wood thought, that the present 
svstem would be injured by any alteration 
which had not for its effect the placing new 
powers in the hands of the Poor-law 
cuardians, for by that means a great sav- 
ing would be secured in the employment 
of the poor on the roads. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre quite agreed as to 
| the importance of a decision being arrived 
at whether these matters should be left to 


districts was one of very great importance, | the government of a district or a parochial 





ee ee eee ee 
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board, but he objected to any power of} Bus! ild, W. 

this description being given to the Poor- | Butler, hon. Col. 
law guardians. He believed, that the Cavendish, hon. G si 
Poor-law unions being well defined dis- 


tricts, would not be object d to generally, a : ny - 
it being borne in mind, that the Poor-law Den gt 
guardians would have nothing to do with | Divett, 
the management of the affairs. | I) 

Mr. G. Palmer was of opinion, that no 
more power shonld be given to the guar- 


Elliot, hon, J. FE. 

dians of the Poor-law unions, for it was vans, W. 
sufficiently clear, that they were already | | 
powerful enough. Th ( 
when they would be able even to rule this | Maw! 
House itself. He conceived, that the best | II 
mode of settling this question would be to | flo 
give the power of appointi 
surveyors to the magistrates. 

Viscount Dungann 


leetwood, Sir P. H 
ey 


time would come} @ 


] 
} 


' 


the establishment of 
and was glad the sens 
to be taken on this qu 
concurred in what had 
hon. Member for Essex. 
had the appointment of comin 
rived, that one could sea 
street without being ‘E 
against a commission. He shou 
his vote in favour of the proposition of ; 
hon. Member for Ch 
Mr, Aglionby said 
straying from the real question before the 
House, which was what should be the 
boundary of the district, and whether it 
ought not to be co-extensive 
Poor-law union. 
Sir John Owen was oO} posed 


appointment of all boards; but if 


lair 
esnire. 


} ‘ } 
hon. Gentlemen were | ! 


was to be a board appointed he would 
advise his hon. Friend to compose it of 
barristers of six months’ standing 

The question of reporting pr 
newatived without a division, 

The committee divided 
whether the clause should 
originally drawn :— Ayes 63; 
Majority 20. | 

Another division then took place on the} [We 
question—Whether the divisions under | sion in the committ 
the bill should correspond with those of} The House resumed and went into a 
the districts under the Poor-iaw Act :— | Committee of 
Ayes 66; Noes 40~—Majority 26, 
List of the Ayes. a Pee ehh 8 gr gee ay _ 
A’Court, Captain Blake, M. J. ak Wake aceite | ‘ be esas ir ici 
Aglionby, Il. A. Blake, W. J. re pa ee ee 
Aglionby, Major Bowes, J. | , ere wished make some ob- 
Barnard, E.G. Brotherton, J. h of the hon, Gen- 
Beamish, F. B, Buller, E. | tleman (the Secretary to the Admiralty) 
Bethell, R. Bulwer, Sir L. on Monday evening. He had listened to 
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that speech with all the attention in his 
power, but he must say, that though there 
were many parts cf it in which he en- 
tirely concurred, and which he had heard 
with great satisfaction, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not succeeded in removing from 
his mind the conviction which it had pre- 
viously received, that the state of the navy 
was not such as could be considered satis- 
factory to the country. 
stance of the hon. Gentleman’s defence of 
the Admiralty consisted in proving that 
the estimate was larger in the present year 
than it had been some time since, and 
that the vote now proposed would exceed 
any granted by Parliament during the last 
ten years. The hon. Gentleman’s whole 


Supply— 


argument was pé rvaded by the fallacy of 
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question of the expediency of that reduc- 
tion must be decided by considering the 
circumstances in which the country was 
at that time placed. His noble Friend 
who brought forward the naval estimates 
in that year, Lord Ashley, and who was 
now present, would be better able than he 


' himself was to state the reasons which 


‘had induced Government to propose the 


The whole sub- | 
‘|the point at all, since 


necessary to argue 
in the succeeding 
year, when the estimate was very much in- 
creased, the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had ad- 
mitted that the vote of 1835 was not un- 


. if 3 } 1 
vote, if indeed it were 


| suited to the then existing condition of af- 


| fairs. The Board of Admiralty, over which 


assuming the amount of force r quired in | 


one particular year to be the test of th 
amount proper to be maintained in any 
other year. Therefore the hon. Gentle- 
man had exultingly said, although blame- 


to ofhe 


able reductions have been made in our | 


naval establishments, they have not been 


made by the present Government, and if 


the country be now complaining of the 
inefficient state of our marine force, that 
must be ascribed to the ill-judged parsi- 
mony of Tory administrations. Soe 
though it had often been his lot in forme: 
years to bring forward the navy estimates, 
he certainly had 
House any complaints that the 
of the Government was too pinching. The 
hon. Member or Kilkenny had, on such 
occasions been always consistent in ob- 
jecting to the amount required, both for 


the pay of the seamen and the purchase of 


stores, as quite cis} proportioned to the 
wants of the country, fen had more than 


Earl De Grey presid d, had taken a vote 
only for the precise nailer of men actu- 
ly employed at the px riod of his accession 
e, so that the total number serving 
been diminished. It ap- 


\ 


had not really 


| peared, from a return of the number of 


ships employed on the Ist of December, 
1834 and 1836, respectively, that at the 
former date, when the Conservative Ad- 
ministration had come into office, there 
were 15,500 seamen serving in 160 vessels 
of various denominations; at the latter 
date, under the present Government, the 
f seamen employed by Earl 


same number 


| De Grey’s board was continued in 167 


never heard in that | 


economy | 


| 


once taken the sense of the House on mo- | 


tions for reduction. In 1835, although 
the vote was but for 25,000 men, and was 
now declared to have been much too small. 


{was the relative 


the hon. Member had proposed _ to reduce | 


it by 5,000. 


The amount of naval force | 


es in any particular year must be | 


judged of by the exigencies of the public 
service at that season, and that vote might 
be very insufficient in 1839 which would 
have been very extravagant in 1835. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite, therefore, had 
quite failed in vindicating Ministers from 
the charges of neglecting and injudiciously 
reducing the navy, by finding fault with 
the lowness of the vote taken for the stores 
and men by the administration of the 
right hon, Member for Tamworth, The 





broade i 





various rates. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, in bringing forward the 
estimates for 1837, took great credit to the 
Government for not having increased the 
number of men employed before. The 


ships ot 


number then serving was 15,502, exceed- 
ing only by two the number of men em- 
ployed under Earl De Grey’s administra- 
tion of the navy. The ground they should 
take in increasing or reducing the navy, 
position of the great 
Powers to each other, and the actual cir- 
cumstances of the country. With respect 
to the objections that were urged at pre- 
sent, he did not think the Board of Ad- 
miralty was responsible for the distribu- 
tion of the naval force now adoj ~_ That 
must be determined by the ibinet on 
grounds than the io of thie 
ae and on this head no charge 
could justly be brought against the Ad- 
mire ‘ity. The burden of their delinquency 
must consist in the mismanagement of the 
subordinate details, and the weight of this 
accusation would fall with especial force 
on the l'irst Lord. The Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs was the Member of the 
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Cabinet principally concerned in and re- 
sponsible for the distribution of the naval 
force, hecause that Minister must always 
have the best knowledge of what is re 

quired by the state of our foreign rel 

and the condition of the wavi their present 
Powers, these being the considerations | melancholy stat id rendered necessary 
which must regulate » proportions of ereatly augem | expenditure. So 
force assigned to the diffe: nt tions. | little attention, fact, had the foreigon 
In 1836 the hon. Gentleman pposite, | relations of intry excited within the 


} 
st 


Ilouse and the country to the unfavour- 


1 
| able aspect of foreig affairs, given them 
ye 


he least support. e had uniformly sup- 


‘nment, who, by 
city, had re- 


although thinking that there existed gra tin had mentioned, t he noble 


reasons for the increase o ivy, which | Secretary for that d tment had found 
he did not then wish to gs) y, ad vit is duty in that Hou 1 mere sinecure. 
the House to understand that it 4 hiefly; They had very seldom 1 pleasure of 
necessary for the pu e of ¢ r in- n= the noble Lor mong them: and 
creased protection t h na subject 
South America and the est lies. It] w inder discussion that involved the 
was much to be regretted, that the stat sideration of the state of all our foreign 
our foreign relations was such as r fFat ery much ed that the 
quire the pres nce of so large a squadron 1h | sk d ni hink it worth while 
in the Mediterranean. her ie hon.|to be present. The present question was 
and gallant Admiral (Sir FE. drinet not | ht forward at instance of any 
commanded on that station, although ath: individual Member « lav when it micht 
were then in a critical an elica nvenie! I the noble Lord to at- 
position, the whole force permanently at 1, but was ¢ | for this evening by the 
tached to the statio lid 1 i three! G ronment them V noble Lord’s 
sail of the line. he 1 ll tl was the more extraordinary, since 
diplomacy of the noble Lord, the Secretary is undoul ly n to whom 
for Foreign Affairs, had been such as to | t [louse mus k for information as to 
excite the jealousy of the nations border- | tl ler maintaining in the Medi- 
ing on the Mediterran an, and to 1 ) t lean t sent lars mount of 
the augmentation of our squadron there, | f kep t| rd to the total 
then it was not the | I f y | nt of f to | ted, th frant or 
that was to be res} bI t | ref | t depend on the 
distribution of our nava ce which had | deg yf co e placed by the House 
deprived our increasing commerce of th in t Adi ist or his part, he 
protection so much require d on other sta- | had 1 r felts ( dist t of any 
tions. If the | yrtfolio of the noble Lord \ } tra n to rett is assent to 
inspired nothing but distrust and h ity | t particular vote, for which the V judged 
in other nations, certainly that Minister | it 1 ssary to apply to the House. But 
must be considered to have incurred grea ’ the preset In tl ‘lediterranean of so 
blame in consequence of the very great ro rtion oree voted was in- 
additional expense which his meas id | dispensable, vernment suppose 
rendered unavoidable. Very im juate | that 0} f this country were blind 
provision, it could not be denied, had been | to the ] nny ty of well-guard- 
made by the Government for the defence | ing « 1 coasts ¢ | they forget that 
of our own shores and harbours. fe | tl nations wh jealousy we had _ pro- 
hoped the hon. Member for Kilkenny | vol 1 the Mediterranean, had fleets 
would not suppose he wished to urge the | elsewhere d they think, that the peo- 
Government to ask for a xtravagant | ple of this country never inquired what 
vote, but he must say, if that proposition | amount of force those powers might have 
was borne out by facts, no one was m | cruis withit hort distance of our own 
to blame than that hon. Member. Notj harbours, in the Baltic and North Sea? 
only had that hon. Member insisted on a} Did Minist not participate in the 
most unwise parsimony in this branch of | alar exp! ( ie other evening by 
the public service, but he had never, on lf a ber for Birmingham (Mr. 
any occasion within the last four years, . Attwood), at our own defenceless state, 
when his (Sir G. Clerk’s) Friends hadjin case of the appearance of a hostile 
attempted to draw the attention of the | fleet in the British Channel or the 
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Mouth of the 
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Thames? What was 
our actual state of preparation at this 
moment? From a return of the num- 
ber of ships in commission, Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1838, on the home station, it 
peared, that in the harbours of Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Sheerness, there were to! 
be found three first-rate ships. But by the 
next page of the return it appeared that | 
the united crews of all three would be re- 
quired to enable any one of them to put) 
to sea. Of second-rates 
tion, there was to be found 
third-rates, none; of fourth-rates, none ; 
of fifth-rates, none; of sixth-rates, none; 
of sloops-of-war, none ; of steam-vessels- 
of-war none; but there 


not one; of| 


? 
were — what 


Six gun brigs at Portsmouth, and two at) 


smal 


at this 


Sheerness, and, therefore, those 
brigs constituted the whole force th 
country could at present cppose to a hos- 
tile feet of any foreign nation appearing 
on her shores. [Lord J. Ru 
first of December last.] Ti: or eepeith that 
was In December, and it mi 
supposed, that the absence of force 
period was accidental; but on 

back to December, 1837, he was j 
sorry to find, that the state of things was 
exactly the same, with this difference, that 


looking 
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ap- | 
| to become of our immense and richly 


s on the home sta- | 
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them to the Channel? But suppose a 
quarrel were to break out in the mean 
time between us and any of the mari- 
time powers, how were our coasts to 
be guarded from invasion? What was 
laden 
fleets of homeward-bound merchantment ? 
Why, they would be swept into enemies’ 
ports, while our expected reinforcement 
was yet hundreds of miles «distant. As 
‘the “"y had been told by the Secretary to the 
Admir: alty, that it was not necessary of eX- 
| pedient to have a large force on the home 


‘station, he would beg leave to quote as an 


| authority 


that might have sone weight, 


the words of the noble Lord the Secretary 


‘of State for the Home Department in a 


sset!--On the | 


ht have been | 
at that | | 
| various parts of 


very | 


| 


speech respecting the navy delivered by 
him in 1836. The noble Lord, it would 
be observed, was stating reasons which 
re nde red it im possible to withdraw any of 
the ships stationed abroad for the sake of 
reducing the expenditure. The noble 
Lord said, 

ot 


when 


bea consideration that 
multiplied demands were made from 
the world for the protection 
of commerce, which could not be neg- 
lected, it was impossible to diminish the force 
uard it, and it was requisite to 
force constantly in a body ready 


came to great 


our 


necessary to g 
keep a large 


then there were but five gun brigs, and] to act on any point where it mizht be needed. 


now there was six. 
to our force on the home station, between | 
the end of 1837 and the end of 1838 

consisted of but one cun brig. He asked 
the hon. Gentleman the Se seretary for the 
Admiralty what means existed of 
fitting out a squadron ? 
used to be at each of t 
mentioned guard ships with crews equal 
to half their full 


al 


lormerly there 


complements, and 


The whole addition | 


sudde nly 


the ports he had | 


their stores and guns on bvard, ready to | 


put to sea at a moment’s notice; a 
the facility afforded by the dépét of men 
then maintained in the coast blockade, 
they actually were sent to sea at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The hon. Gentleman had 
observed the other evening, that he con- 
sidered it unnecessary to keep guardships 
lying in our harbours; that it was suffici- 
ent to have one or two fast sailing steam- 
boats at command to send to the Mediter- 
ranean, the West Indies, and South Ame- 
rica, for recalling ships and assembling a 
squadron. The House was told, that we 

had nine ships of war disposable for home 
service. Where were they to be 
unless we sent these quick sailing 
ships all over the world to 


sewn | 


and from | 
attention of the House to them at the pre- 


It was necessary to keep such forces in various 
parts of the world.” 

And the noble Lord went on to say, 
“Tn our opinion” (that was to say, the 
opinion of the Cabinet of which the noble 
Lord was a Memt “the past expert- 
ence of the world shows, that it is essen- 
tial tha Id have a sufficient force 
in the neighbourhood of our own shores.” 
These were the sentiments of the — 
Lord as printed in his speech of M: irch 4, 
1836; and he could not help calling i 


er) 


we shou 


for when he saw that those 
who out doors as well as some hon. 
Members within that House, who came 
forward under a sense of duty to call the 
attention of the House and the country to 
the state of the navy, were attacked i 

unmeasured and even violent language for 
the opinions they expressed, he must say, 
that he thought the sentiments of those 
gentlemen were fully borne out by the 
expressions made use of by the noble Lord 
on the occasion to which he had referred. 


sent ROSES > 


O yf 


found, | With respect to the merits of the question 


itself he pretended to give no opinion ; 


bring | that would be better left to those who, 
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from experience and education, had a 
right to be looked upon as authorities on 


naval topics. What then were the opt 
¢ 


nions of a very distinguished naval officer, 
Sir G. Cockburn, as contained in the evi- 
dence given by him before the select Com- 
mittee on public income and expenditur ’ ve mn custo form upon. Supposing 
of 1828 ? First, with respect to m inning hips to | Wl laid up in « nary, and 
the guardships. The gallant Admiral | tat we have no men but wha un be itered 
being asked, ‘* Do you think it possible, | @! Ue mon PESERESs WC Aaa Se eae ee 
that they might be kept with a lower | S180) MOMUDS, oF more, getting (he Heet in Chat 
amount of permanent men on board them, | .yiay, saps sheesh sedi 
considering you have the advantage of the 
blockade service ?” answered, 


Cae 


ind 


| 1 
tik OU 


“They might, but at very nsic | if lieved, that tl rallant Admiral 
convenience ; [ tried that i 2; [ think tha dmira im) felt 
was our lowest vote of 
masts of the guardships, 
what I calla suflicient stat ay sie : ; 
being ina state to be very soon ma f ; sili Wi as Selene ie 
cient; and L reduced their co | ts to t , ah om ' di ible Mt to 
boats’ erews, and the num of men 1 ret t » that incellor of the 
sary to keep the ships clean, it produced xchequer might say, ‘ Wait a little; 1 
considerable degree E @ ti { : l a su I tron st now that | can 
after a short time ¢ | it till 
give them again thei run 
certainly they might 
in such a case we should be obliged, perha Pet pe z 
to take the whole of 1 t blog le if we; , datas ° ee a Such might 
wanted our ships In | { I M It 
a certain num! 
present; the ships 
and they would be ; hey 7 ; vy ha : 
kept with their masts up, a dy in every | nations had the m seourate tol 
respect as ships of wa | 
struck in 1822, and they  eele, fia P : 
boats’ crews on board of them,” , hi ate ae ; ea a a ie ie they 

were the diffi- 

Now, did the hon. Si cretary to th i of iin iroshi vith the 
miralty think, that having reduced as we pla where they wet itioned? The 
had these guardships, it would be pos a vhich he had allu p] 
if a sudden demand for ships arose, that im of the vei rreatest. in iui ince; 
they could be got ready in a short period 
Would it not require at least six month is Ve : npress mport- 
The whole of the ordinaries at their dis e of ubjec he navy on the 
posal in each port would not furnish tome- | House. he hon. Secretary for the Ad- 
ther more men than were sufficient to man | miralty told them. and toid them, he be- 
a single first rate, or to complete the com- | 
plements of the first-rates now in commis- 
sion. But it ought to be considered, that 
the expense of fitting out a naval force » would 
was very considerably increased when that | take s hey to place the 
force had to be raised on a sudden. What! dockvards of t] yuntry in a still better 
was Sir G. Cockburn’s evidence did think, that some 
point ? Jeing asked, | blam vith the Admiralty, for not 


is much as 
Cc untry were 
but perhaps 
lication 


irom 


foreign 

yrmation 
Bee cae oe ier =p S rding the navy of 
ha reel il Du Live ‘ > ° . 


pared 


tir 
justice, 


very 
ekyards in 
but he 


imit 
“Tn case of any sudden emergency calling | ing all they might have done. He con- 
for a naval force, would not the expense of | ed, they rht have effected more 
raising that force, and preparing it for service, | with the vot hey had got from that 
be ina very considerable proportion increased ouse. Tl vote propos d by the Go- 
upon the whole being to be brought forward rom 1834 was only for 15,500 
on a sudden momentary eall?” inion s the House had voted 4 165 


Sir G, Cockburn answers — i met he last two years, When the 
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Admiralty employed this vote fully, and 
manned asufficient number of vessels with 
it, then he thought, and not till then, 
would they remove from their shoulders 
the obloquy which had covered them for 
the last ten months. The lon. Secretary 
of the Admiralty had stated the difficulty 
of manning a large squadron in the time 
of peace. He (Sir G, Clerk) admitted the 
difficulty to the full, and therefore he de- 
clared, that the Admiralty was the more 
to blame, that they kept their ships laid 
up in ordinary, and had no nucleus on 
which they might form the necessary 
amount of men. He was perfectly weil 
aware, that persons brought up to any 
trade or calling were never found in 
greater numbers than just so many as were 
actually wanted to supply the trade with 
the requisite supply of hands. So in the 
case of the naval service of this country, 
whether national or commercial; there 
would only be found, at any given time, 
just so many persons qualified for the 
duties of seamen as were just enough for 
the exigencies of the King’s service and 
the mercantile at thattime. Ona sudden 
emergency, therefore, the difficulty of 
finding able seamen would be found to be 
enormous. ‘The only way was to keep up 
a considerable force afloat; at least this 
would be a much better course than to be 
obliged, on occasion of any pressing emer- 
gency, to raise entirely new crews, and 
that too by resorting to violent means, for 
it could not be done without sweeping the 
ports of all the seamen who could be found 
there. He had no wish to insinuate, that 
the maritime resources of this country 
were failing, there was no reason to think 
any such thing; the maritime 
must always flourish while the commercial 
marine continued on the increase; and he 
must say, that it was therefore with great 
pleasure, that he heard of the great 
increase that had taken place within the 
last year in our commercial marine. He 
also heard with much pleasure the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for Ken- 
dal on the first night of the Session, in 
proof of the commercial prosperity of the 
country, which he might observe had 
been most satisfactorily corroborated by 
the hon. Member for Halifax on Monday 
last. But if 200,000 seamen were, as was 
stated, employed in vessels mostly now 
abroad, the inference was, that there re- 
mained but avery small number of seamen 
in our harbours; and let it be remarked, 


resources 
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that to render any number of these men 
available for manning the navy, on any 
occasion when they were speedily wanted, 
the Admiralty must resort to the employ- 
ment of press-warrants. This would be 
absolutely necessary, if we meant to pro- 
vide for the safety of the homeward-bound 
fleet ; because, if we were not able to send 
out vessels immediately on the emergency 


l of any sudden declaration of hostilities 


into the Channel, it would swarm with 
privateers and cruisers, who might in- 
flict the severest injuries on our trade. 
Therefore it would be aecessary to resort 
to the measure hie mentioned, or, in order 
to avoid it—for press warrants would per- 
haps now find less favour in that House 
and with the country than they had at 
former periods—they must adopt the al- 
ternative of keeping a large body of men 
afloat. For part, he should ever 
maintain the necessity and policy of the 
Admiralty’s keeping possession of the 
power of issuing press-warrants on parti- 
cular emergencies ; because he thought 
that the existence of Great Britain as a 
nation might come to depend on the ex- 
ertion of that power to the fullest extent. 
With respect to the demonstration-ships, 
of which so much had been said, would 
the House believe that they—not one of 
them—had a mast in them,nor any stores 
aboard, and that it would take a consider- 
able time to equip them for sea? This 
vas the case of those demonstration-ships, 
which ought to have been ready for sea 
at a moment’s notice. ‘The Ganges had 
required much to be done to her before 
she was fit for sea: she had to be caulked, 
and in part newly-coppered, before the 
men could be put aboard her. The Pow- 
erful had not yet been able to sail. The 
hon. and gallant Admiral seemed to dis- 
pute this, but he spoke with the full 
knowledge that the Powerful had sailed 
from Sheerness ; it was quite true she had 
sailed from Sheerness, but it was only to 
Portsmouth, and for what purpose he beg- 
zed toask ? Why, to get men to complete 
her complement, He thought, if he re- 
quired a complete proof of what he had 
been stating, this case furnished it—fur- 
nished a complete proof that if nine, or 
ten, or twelve, line of battle ships were 
wanted on a sudden, instead of being 
able to fit them out in three days, as Sir 
G. Cockburn had done in 1827, when it 
was determined to send a force to Por- 
tugal, the present Board of Admiralty 


his 
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could not have them ready in three | Indies or the Gulf of Mexico, what would 
months. For it was quite certain, that be answe Would they be ready 
though the Powerful might take only six | i! res ays, as th twelve sail-of-the- 
weeks to fit for ss a, yel If seven or ¢ ight ine \ n 1827 ? Ife would venture to 
second-rates had to be got r dy at ont iy, they would not be ready in three 
time, they would find that each of them | months—nay, that it would be six months 
would take nearer three months than s | before they were dV. rhe callant 
weeks to equip. In his opinion, and he Imiral appear lens : he should 
believed others who knew mor | | cal- 
subject thoucht with him, th demo} | [ dit | ould t » the ap- 
stration-ships oug | 
masts up, and all their yar 
on board, so as to be ready 
at avery short notice. 1! 
ought to be done, and 

ralty defended themsel 

it, by referring to the « 

hon. friend (Sir J. Grahar ho it for n 

duced those shi S, they must be s ib] tion woul ] wie ft m to judge tor 
that they had quit cd ted from the | thet ives. Still, as he id before, he 
principles of that order, and had reverted | belicved th reat exertions had been 
to a system which render hose ships | made of late; that there had been a con- 
more like shi 

again entreat the attention of hon. Mem- | ture of sails, hanufacture of masts; 
bers to the effects of this, an f a con- || he mu t to the hon. Secretary 
trary System, as contras li e evidel ol dmiralty stats hat when they 
he had already quoted. S t, Coc m ime int lice they found many difficul- 
said, ‘‘ inthe years 1787 a 790 we had | ti t ntend with, all of which were 
to make larg mony of the 
sequence of our force being key down | Tor ri t. “ER rmed the ex- 
for peace, as it was. Whenever we had ordium, the middle, and the end of the 
any dispute with any foreign nati ° ntleman’s speech. It was true 
were obliged immediately to make an at iat there was a reduction of expenditure 
mament to get thirty or forty sail of t ie Government of the right hon. 
line ready, though w 1 not know we | Baro: , but then it must be re- 
should go to war, on pur| { void | membered that the money vote was always 
the evils I have mentioned; whe e | pro] ioned to the number of men that 
other day, when the difficulties with Spain | were voted, and that the number of men 
and Portugal arrived, I was sent rb n that year was greatly reduced below 
Mr. Canning to be const 


" 
ut to 


§ In Ordinary. fe woul sideral ynvers f store manufac- 
} 


ryy 
€ nava 


sub- 
mber 


t 
preparations might be necessary, and my il years. But the hon. M 


answer was, ‘ Nothing; we need not do! seemed to stat y that the state of the 


> 


anything, for we have our ships ready; stores in | Wi icient. At this dis- 
we have got the men on the coast block- | tance of time, not having the advantage 
ade, and whenever you tell _ ny oflicial documents to which to 
necessary to make a movement, vill | refer, | ild not be quite accurate: but 
answer for having twelve sai!l-of-the-li he thought on that sut t he might 
at sea in three days; and so it took place, | appeal to the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
for, though nothing was said anybod: \ : nplaint a it time was, that 
and it remained a perfect secret with the | t! vs accumulating stores. If 
Cabinet and myself till the message went! they had erred then, they had erred on the 
down to the House, in three y lifer- } ~ , i | hon. Member seemed to 
wards twelve sail-of-the-line were read y, that anew system had been intro- 
to proceed.’ ” Was it p ssible that ex) ah uced ind found I fault with the 
dition like this could be made now! If} st | ippropriated to particular 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs | vessels vould ask had not all the 
were to notify to the Admiralty that it} ships’ store n so appropriated ? The 
was necessary to send a squadron of even | only question that could be raised was as 
three or four sail-of-the-line to the West | to the i 


number of ships as to which those 
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stores could be appropriated. But he 
understood, that if a ship of the same 
class were to be put into rigging, the same 
stores would be given to that ship. ‘ihat 
seemed to be a system which was found 
fault with. He apprehended, that that 
must be the system which was still pur- 
sued by the present Admiralty, and the 
only question as to the appropriation of 
stores would be the number of ships to 
which they could be appropriated. The 
hon. Member had made some observations 
upon a speech said to have been delivered 
by the Earl of Hardwicke, with regard to 
the efficiency of the navy. Tle understood 
his argument to be this—the First Lord 
of the Admiralty asserted, that he had 
thirty sail-of-the-line in ordinary, with full 
complements of masts, sails, rigging, and 
stores, and of those thirty ships, there 
were thirteen demonstration-ships, pecu- 
liarly fitted for sea. Was the Revenge 
one of those ships? She was one of the 
thirteen fitted for sea. If the masts and 
sails were not complete, they could bave 
put masts and sails into her; but that 
would, in the same way, have made one 
of their other thirteen ships want masts 
and sails. [Sir C. Adam: No.] He be- 
lieved the Government had lately caused 
great exertions to be uscd in making 
masts; he believed they had a greater 
stock now than last year. Since the time 
of the observations made by the Duke of 
Wellington last Session, on the state of 
the navy, greater exertions had _ been 
made; and he thought that those persons 
who had joined in that debate, were as 
deserving of praise for causing those 
increased exertions, as the hon. Member 
for Bristol, the other night, had said Cap- 
tain Berkeley was, in stating that the in- 
creased complement of ships had been so 
speedily determined on by the Admiralty, 
since he had put forward bis pamphlet on 
the subject. The same observations, with 
regard to the stores at Portsmouth, would 
apply to the establishment at Plymouth, 
It had been stated, that ten sail-of-the- 
line were to be provided out of Plymouth 
harbour, and he found that they had not 
topsails for that number of ships at Ply- 
mouth. {Mr. Wood: No, no.} What 
had ben the statement of the Admiralty 
the other night ?—that, instead of com- 
plete sets of sails for ten  sail-of-the-line 
they had complete sets for seven sail only, 
and these would not make out their com- 
plete thirteen sail of-the-Jine, He thought 
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the noble Lord had been perfectly justified 
in saying, that the statement of the Ad- 
miralty was an incorrect one, that they 
had provision and stores and masts and 
sails for thirty sail-of-the-line. He must 
call the attention of the House, in the 


next place, to the reduced complements of 


the Cornwallis, the Wellesley, and the 
Ganges. He altogether denied the power 
that the Admiralty had assumed of altering 
the rating of any particular ships. He 
saw that these three ships were 74-gun 
ships, third-rates, and they were rated as 
fourth-rates. Now, he contended, that 
that was using a power which the Admi- 
ralty did not possess. Her Majesty, by 
an Order in Council, declared and made 
public to all the world, the rating of the 
ships in her navy according to the number 
of men belonging to them on their war 
complement, and the pay of the different 
officers depended upon the rating of the 
ships. It would, therefore, be a most 
injurious power to grant to the Admiralty 
that they were at their discretion to reduce 
the rating of the ships, and call a third- 
rate a fourth-rate, and deprive not only 
the captain, but the whole of the petty 
officers, of a portion of their pay. This 
was what a number of the petty officers 


could not be aware of. The number of 


men might, in this way, be varied from 
third-rate to fourth-rate. What was the 
rating of the Cornwallis? She had the 
same complement as the other 74-gun 
ships. Was she still a third-rate? She 
was reduced to a fourth-rate. The power 
of altering the rating of ships was never 
claimed by the Admiralty before. He 
was aware, that it had frequently hap- 
vened that vessels of that size had been 


employed as troop ships, armed en flute ; 
but this was the first time it had ever been 


attempted to give a troop-ship carrying 
an admiral’s flag a lower rate. They had 
decreased the complements of the Welles- 


ley and the Cornwallis, and the rate of 


the petty officers had been decreased 
accordingly, He much doubted, whether 
these petty officers might not bring an 
action to recover the amount of their pay. 
He thought it his duty to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to this point, be- 
cause it was an usurped power. He felt 


that he had troubled the Committee at 
creat length, but certainly after the speech 
‘of the hon. Gentleman, he could not be 
content to say less than he had said. He 
certainly did hope, that an alteration 
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would be made in the number of in| they wer to join the Mediterra- 

the service. Ifebelieved ithad be »stated n ice ind Wwe! a ly to pe ioe 

that it was not necessary to have sail-) the same sers which any other 

of-the-line in er 

was not, why 

it not be better t 

_* in tl 

would be quit 

thought it highly tmp 

been no force at Mexic 

merchantmen. ‘ 

Lawrence and > 

unprotected, 

detail in the 

the Secretary 

he should hi 

would not longer d t| rommittee. | Edinburgh, the Minden and the Hastings, 
Admiral Sir C, 4dam ros ire th lai O biqu naiuconstant, 

the Committee wit eat luctance and|a mM loops and I els. At 

diffidence » (or he 

by no means C¢ Ih} 

tised a debater as the 

statements of the h 

matters of fact 

answer, 

could not answer then > satisfa n{ came Hi we lemonstra- 

of the hon. Gentleman, sat bel d ; { the r| hon. Baronet 

him, and of the pablic « i rge.s Thebon.} pr be ») put them ina state ready for 

Baronet had commenced his speech witl mission, by ting masts up, water 

a reference to tl juestion of foreigi inks in, rigging them, a in the summer 

and this was 


politics, into which he did not propose to| they app. 
enter, as there were other Gentlemen whe! the state in which they were when he was 
were not only more competent than he,} called to the Bo of Ad . Shortly 
but whose peculiar } nHrovince it was to dis-! after he came int ic was thought 
cuss that question. The hon. Baronet} necessary mmission rcules : 
had then proceeded to the subject of having| and so far from thi | being in a 
guard ships in our ports, and maintained | | r eof pre ition, In ¢ quence 
that we now pursued a bad mode of keep-; of the mann n which she was previously 
ing up a force f r defending out ores. | rigzed, the { was quite the reverse. He 
Now, eleven bhalf-manned | 


vere certa 


soo remect! 


most effeetis 

well : but thet 

flute to conve | \ 
their ¢ mplements we ful r they hi about wa Kami with creat 
could no Orr1e roo} t yoard.; care, at i ts wel n which would 
When it became necessary to sé id trooy not appr na ory examination. In 
to North America be would maintain that) this way the stat he Hercules had 
it was done ith no = alacrity and n discovel nd she had to be com- 
promptitude, and im a manner which did! pletely uni ind re-rigged ; so that 
infinite credit to the officers and men who, instea lng In a gre state of pre- 
had to undertake that arduous duty in the! paration from what bad been previously 
middle of winter. The light ships, which | done, time was absolutely lost in the un- 
were commissioned in April 1836, were} rigging an e-rigging t was found, 
made ready for sea in three or four; too, that the low nasts from having 
months, and put in such a state that) been two or thr ars longer exposed 
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to the weather, were so much the worse 
that it was necessary to change them also. 
The Admiralty, consequently, instituted 
a close and minute inspection of the masts 
and gear of the different vessels, and ulti- 
mately came to a resolution to remove all 
the masts and everything connected with 


these ships into stores appropriated to | 


them, where they were kept regularly 


tallied, and ready for use. The efiect | 
of this was, that masts instead of being | 
exposed to all weathers, were now cud 


under cover, and instead of being bleached 
by the frosts of winter, and dried by the 
suns of summer were kept perfectly ready 
to be put on board ship the moment they 
were required. He (Admiral Adam) main- 
tained, from theexperience he had had, that 
this was a much better system than that 


adopted by the right hon. Baronet—not | 
that he thought any blame attached to| 
the right hon. Baronet or the Board of 


Admiralty, of which he was the head. On 
the contrary, the system adopted by them 
might have answered very well if all the 
stores and sails had been new and perfect. 
But unfortunately a large part of the sup- 
ply of stores had been left at the end of a 


long war, when the six hundred pennants | 


were flying which the hon. Baronet had 
talked of. W hen so large a portion of these 


were broken up, the stores which accumu- | 
lated could not be got rid of; it was ne- | 


cessary to use them as they were wanted. 
With respect to the deficiency and un- 
serviceable state of the stores, his hon. 
Friend, the Secretary for the 


right hon. Baronet 


their being of use. 
Adam) came to the Admiralty Board, his 


noble friend now at the head of it did find | 
the stores in such a situation as to make it 


it necessary to provide immediately an ad- 
dition, nay considerable additions to them. 


In January 1836, they began to we the 
deficiencies which they ck: and it was | 
not after or in consequence of the Duke of 

Wellington’s speech on the subject. He 

maintained, that the Duke of Wellington’s | 
speech had no effect whatever on the sys- 
tem adopted in supplying the arsenal. 
That speech had indeed the effect of pro- 
ducing a pamphlet from a flag officer, full 
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Admi- 
ralty, had not attributed blame to the 
opposite. <A large 
portion had, indeed, been found so much 
deteriorated that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to get rid of them. But it would 
have been foolish and absurd to get rid of 
them so long as there was a chance of 
But when ne (Admiral 
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of innumerable misstatements and wilful 
misrepresentations, which had been so ably 
exposed by his hon. Friend near him (Mr. 
C. Wood) last night. He would not say 
anything with respect to those stores of 
rigging that had remained in the arsenal, 
and to which the hon. Baronet (Sir G, 
Clerk) had alluded as not attached to any 
iship. Accordiag to the former system 
stores had remained for twelve months i 
some cases, labelled with the name of a 
particular ship, after she had been con- 
demned. It was found extremely incon- 
venicnt to have stores at Jen gto to par- 
ticular ships, because an officer would 
| often hesitate to take what he wails from 
one of these complete sets, however great 
micht be his need. It was, therefore, de- 
termined to have no stores kept ready for 
particular ships, except for those which 
were called demonstration-ships. A general 
store was kept for general purposes be- 
sides. Now, with respect to the flag-ships 
lof Sir Frederick Maitland, Sir Charles 
Paget, and Admiral Elliot, stationed at the 
, East Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the West Indies, the facts were these :— 
The predecessors of these gallant officers 
had hoisted their flags in a large class of 
‘frigates; but it was suggested, and Sir 
| George Cockburn approved of the system, 
that it would be for the convenience of the 
admirals, and also for the advantage of the 
rvice, to employ, instead of these large 
frigates, small seventy-fours, of w hich 
there were unfortunately so many in the 
service. That there were so many of 
these vessels was neither the fault of the 
right hon. Baronet nor of the present 
Board; but being in existence they could 
not be burned, consequently they must be 
used as long as they were fit to go to sea, 
and as long as the necessary repairs were 
not too great. Nor was it to be supposed, 
that these seventy-fours were perfectly 
useless; for it happened, ss by far the 
largest portion of a B; ny eet consisted 
| of seventy-four gun ships ane sely of this 
size, which had been so much complained 
of. But he was referring to the employ- 
ment of seventy-fours as flag ships, instead 
of large frigates. There had been several 
reasons for it—the first he had mentioned, 
the advantage of using these seventy- 
fours. The next was the accommodation 
which such vessels afforded to the ad- 
mirals and the various persons employed 
about a flag-ship. On the West-India 


| 


station the convenience was particularly 
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great, where whole battalions might be} a squadron was | 


oceeding under the com- 
conveyed from one island to pete with | mand of Admiral Baudin to the Gulf of 
the greatest ease, In consequence of the | Mexico, immediately determined to send 
facilities which the clearance of the lower|a squadron there als 
deck afforded. But the hon. Baronct (Sir! which, as it w not 

G. Clerk) had brought a heavy charge! explain, he \ Id not ¢ r upon. 
against the department to whi h he had juadrot comp | of line-of-battle 
the honour to belone. It was no | than ships and lat ites, h we! 
that they had acted in contravention of t] that time int ountry, and as there did 


: I 1 as Ul e dl 

King’s Order in Council; that they had | not apy y : se of alarm 
made ships of one rating whieh s th t, it was not thought 
perly of another, as in the ease of : pt 1 for t defence of 
ship so often referred to, by remoy t “ak ected « it rat] to em 

lower deck guns, aud reducing their « |] em wh { is considered theit 
plement to the amount of frigat« 110 tl. r'} conse- 
the hon. Baronet did net seem to t | ' that Ch Paget was 


that the King’s Order in ¢ neq ly 


prescribed, that the ( nplem it houla Wallis } | ! t Malal ir s NpS- 
not exceed a certain number Certau 1e-| t| Vadacase id the 
the hon. Baronet’s construction did a ar! Set pata t] stant, and 
to him to be an overstraining of the m Pique frigates of the lareest size, and six 
ing of the Order in Council. Another ad- | o1 rit cory and s| ps. But the 
vantage of these seventy-fours was, that} | of this iadron was not to pre- 
they were stronger ships and carried aj vent a blockad Phe French had a per- 


heavier burden than the frigates. But, | fect right to blockade the coast of Mexico, 
after all, how did it come about, that these | or any port of a country with which they 
ships were emp loved? One would s up- | were at war—quite as rood a richt as this 
pose, that the present Boar: d of Admiralty | country had to blockade the port of Car- 
were entirely to blame, if the matte: of | thagen But it was said. that the French 
blame properly attached anywhere. But} had | 1 left unwat 1 It s true the 
what would the House think when he told} English squadron did not arrive in time 
them, that this arrangement had in fact} for the tak f St. Jean d’Ulloa; 1 


mf 
, PULL 


been determined on when Earl de Grey! that w consequence. They 
was at the head of the Admiralty. When! would hay | no right to interfere with 
a gallant Friend of his (Sir Peter Halket | y a y on that occa- 
was appointed to succeed Sir G n is wanted in 


Cockburn on the West-India station, upon | t ( : uad 


4 tUil ive 
the appointment of Sir George Coe burn! ceeded to that service. 1 ; u N= 
to the Board of Admiralty, he w pro- I ; By no. ns too late 
mised to have a seventy-four as a flag-ship | for the object intended. TT! ject had 
without its lower-deck guns. He made the} never been to prevent the French from 
request, and proposed to the Board to be | blockading tl coast of Mexico, or taki1 or 
allowed to hoist his flag in a seventy-four, | the castle of St. Jean d’Ulloa. He denied, 
as not being attended with more expense! that it was too late, althou t had not 


or difficulty than the use of a frigate. The rived so y as had been intended 


y ICU, 
hon. Baronet had also complained, that! ow to circumstances to which all mari- 
there were too small a number of ships on! time operations were liable. Amongst 
the coast of Mexico when the French first } thes s the unp dented | passa 

went to blockade it. An order had b of t ship that earried « 1 the ori- 
sent from the Admiralty to the commander | ginal and the duj te despatches. He 
on the nearest station to pay particular) y lot aw f any oth nt neces- 


attention to that coast, and to station! sary tot r I id 
ships there. It had happened from the j any persuaded, that ther 
admiral being in the St. Lawrence, and} were s n. Friends | | him wl 
from some other untoward cireumst s,/ would st ly iciencies. H uld 


S | ( i 
that the whole number of ships intended jt ( t allu x tot S 
had not been placed ther e. His noble Friend | of t The Rever $s on 
at the Head of the Foreign Department, | of t ntended to be demonstra- 
when he found that so large and important ! t ips. The Revenge had lately come 
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from the Mediterranean, and paid off, so 
lately, that the repairs were not ordered 
till a few months ago. ‘The repairs were 
not completed yet, and were reported not 
to be ready till April. It was no extra- 
ordinary thing, that the main mast of a 
ship requiring some repairs should not be 
finished at the time spoken of. There 
was one subject to which the hon. Ba- 
ronet had alluded which he approached 
with great reluctance, and that was the 
peace complements. After all that had 
been said about them, he maintained now, 
as he had said last night, that the ex- 
treme complements necessary for wat 
ought not to be put on ship board in the 
middle of peace. In time of war, a much 
greater force was required for managing 
the sails, anchors, and cables. In peace 
time it was perfectly well known, that 
without the war complements, _line-of- 
battle ships could not be manceuvred with 
all the exactness, adroitness, and celerity 
that could possibly be required. And he 
maintained, that it was better to keep 
eleven line-of-battle ships in commission, 
with reduced complements, than ten per- 
fectly efficient and ready for war, because 
it was ailording opportunities to a great 
number of officers for learning their duty, 
and fitting themselves to take their part 
hereafter in protecting the trade and com- 
merce of the country. With regard to 
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between the Admiralty and Captain Berke- 
ley, excepting upon certain points con- 
nected with the peace complements, in 
which Captain Berkeley was opposed by 
every member of the Board. He was 
sorry, that Captain Berkeley had so fai 
forgotten himself as to take a step un- 
justifiable in any member of a Board—to 
appeal to the public in a printed pam- 
phlet—especially at a time when he knew 
that the very subject upon which he dif- 
fered with his colleagues was under then 
consideration, ‘The scheme now proposed 
was to tix proper complements, still pre- 
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serving the peace establishments. If it 
were not carried to the full extent, it 
would still go far to remove the evils 


complained of, and it would be carried to 
an extent that would give satisfaction to 
the country. Tle was sorry to be obliged 
to speak on this subject. He regretted, 
that Captain Berkeley had put forth his 
pamphlet in the manner he had done— 
having but one feeling towards him as an 
individual~an officer, and a member of 
the Board of Admiralty. He maintained 
again, that it was not Captain Berkeley's 
pamphlet that caused the increased com- 
plement to be adopted; and he, there- 
fore, denied the inferences that had been 


_ drawn by the hon, Baronet opposite. 


the reduced compiements of the seventy- | 
fours, which had bcen cut down to fri- | 


gates, he could see no reason why they 
should not be reduced. The masts, yards, 
and sails in a frigate were really larger, 
and she was in some respects more diffi- 
cult to manage, from the deck 
being cut off, and 
courses more. Whether the new comple- 
ments might not be somewhat increased, 


Ipper 


from dropping in her | 


. . Se 
he could not now discuss; but his opinion | 
certainly was, that they were at present | 


too small. 


sut with respect to the state- | 


ments which had been made on a former | 


evening of a gallant Officer who thought 
it necessary to unbend his sails, and make 
an excuse to avoid being beaten, in furl- 
ing and loosening them by the ship of a 
foreign squadron, he confessed, that it 
did surprise him. 
that officer would, like Hercules, put his 
shoulder to the wheel to teach his men 
and officers better, such things would not 
happen. With respect to Captain Berke- 


ley’s pamphlet, he had denied, and denied 
again, that there had been any difference 


He would say, that if} 





Sir James Graham said, that many 
years had now elapsed since his official 
connexion with naval affairs had termi- 
nated. During that interval, bis attention 
had been directed to other subjects. 
Whatever he might think of the measures 
adopted by his successors, with respect to 
those in which he himself bore a part he 
had been content, and was still content 
to leave them to the unerring test of ex- 
perience. In the large changes which 
it was his lot to introduce in the most im- 
portant branches of naval administration, 
he had had the good fortune to be assisted 
by naval officers of the highest reputa- 
tion, amongst others by an hon. Friend, 
who was at that period his colleague, but 
who, much to his honour, still thought the 
post of difficulty the post of honour. 
Satisfied, as he was, that the measures 
then adopted would bear the test of dis- 
cussion, if he was entitled to any share of 
the credit which might attach to them, he 
would not shrink from the responsibility 
of defending them. He referred with 
pleasure to the opening statement of his 
Secretary of the Adm: 
ile 


hon. Friend, the 


ralty, made the other evening. was 


Or 


Wi 
wl 
br 
Sat 
reg 
be 
the 
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convinced that the great ability, clear- 
ness, and knowledge of the subject evinced 
in that statement must have been felt by 
the whole House. 
regret without offence, he certainly was 
rather sorry that the hon. Secretary had 
given to the subject somewhat of a party 
tone. \ 
twit the hon. and gallant Admiral (Admi- 
ral Adam) with the difficulties he might 
have in this House. His character was 
not formed a debater ; 
formed in a very different scene. In his 
profession, he was universally known and 
acknowledged as a rallant, and 
distinceuished Officer, who had 

respect and affection of those under his 
But he regretted that he had 
been led to speak in a somewhat dictatorial 
tone on this Something 
been said by the hon. Gentleman, th 
Secretary for the Admiralty, of paragrapl 
in ‘Tory newspapers. Why, he might as 
well have complained of paragraplis in thi 
tadical newspapers. It had been madi 
matter of congratulation, that hi 
nexion with the Admiralty had ceased, 
and the efficiency of the service raised by 
the termination of that connexion. He 
would not be led by such comments it 
anything he might offer to the House on 
the present occasion, or induced to adopt 
a party tone. He thought the question 


the re as it was 


bi ive, 


won thie 
command. 


subject. ing had 


his cOon- 


and national importance, namely, whether 
the British navy was in a state on thi 
first emergency to maintain the honour of 
the British flag, to secure the protection 
of this country, and to preserve peace 
amongst the nations of the 
the other questions, wh 
little more to blame, or 
less to blame, he 
render. 
so difficult and arduous an administration, 
and amongst the shifting and varying cir- 
cumstances in which it was carried oO! 
there might not be some errors committed. 
The great question was, taking a general 
view of the subject, were we well prepared 
or ill prepared for any emergency that 
might arise. Something | 


world. A 
ther one was a 
another a litth 
would altogether sur 


No one would contend, that in 


C had been said 
with regard to a gallant Friend of his, 
who was also a Colleague—he meant th 
brother of the hon. Gentleman whom li 
saw opposite (Mr. F. H. Berkeley). He 
regretted, that that gallant Officer had 
been led so far astray by the example o 


the Secretary of the Board —that, bye meal 





nem 6} 


If he might express | 


He should be extremely sorry to | 


| course than to declare the c¢ 


| ships being under 
for them to decide was one of paramount | 
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Member of the Board, he should have ap- 


| pealed from decisions not yet concluded 


by the Board, to th prof ssion gene rally, 
ind to the public at large. He thought 
if an error of judgment on ih« part of that 
gallant Officer. He did not see how it 
was possible, that an Administration upon 
such a publication could take any other 
nnexion ter- 


minated. On the other h in the 


unions expressed it letter of Captain 

B y | t oF l. He regretted 
\ nu h ctiol th peac com 

pi ents in | i ound to say 

with all respect for the naval officers 

neurred in the « , that that 

reduction Id made -that it was 
dicious reduction; and espe 

d d it with regard to the razée 

fr O 3 s tl Vv ! . yWled—te ] 7, of 

fourth class—and to the new frizates 

of the fifth ar th classes Captain 
Berkeley said—and it was strictly true- 


that the size of the masts and yards in 


those ships made the labour of working 
thre Mm @XCeSSIVE ; ind on vty St all occa- 
. 1 smooth wate r, to put the 
np about, all hands were called up, thus 
i ; 7 t 
interrupting the comfort of > men, and 
Interfering In every way with what ren- 


dered the being on board 
desirable. ‘This was the 
ley 


a man-of-war 
result of their 
[t operated 
y enlistment. 
matter further? <A 
had been decided on, and 


he thought wisely decided on by the Board 


manned. 
seriously against voluntary 
But why discuss this 


fresh armament 


of Admiralty New complements were 
to be given to the ships, and he thought 
this most desirable, how r had been 
ffected. He id nothing to regret in 
( f n WwW this matter, ex¢ pt that 
Capt Bei vy had lost his place th 
Board; but even here there was some 
consolation, f Captain Berkeley was 
lost, Sir John P ell was reste 1 to the 
Board of Admiralty; and he believed, 
that in he Maiestv’s s vice, there was no 
Officer more ficient in his peculiar 
branch. An hon. Gentleman had given 
him (Sir J. Graham) the other night more 


credit than he deserved for the introduc- 


tion of a system of naval nnery into 
her May sty’s ervice, to which he at- 
tached the mrreatest i portance. He was 
bound to say, that the first sugeestion of 

he had found in the department left by 


Lord Melville 


and sanetioned by Sir George 


7 he 


first recommendation of 
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it had been by an officer in the navy, Capt. | the Committee, if he were to enter on such 


Smith, he believed; and his attention had 
been further called to it by a pamphlet of 
Sir H. Douglas, who pointed out the great 
deficiency in naval gunnery; and the me- 
lancholy experience of the American war 
had tended to confirm the same impres- 
sion. He had also thought, that the time 
had arrived when it was prudent to dimin- 
ish the expense of the marine artillery, 
and it had been reduced from eight com- 


panies to two, leaving a nucleus for form- | 


ing a force in case of war approaching. 
But while he thought it of importance to 
reduce the expense of the marine artillery, 
he found, that with very little additional 
cost, improvements might be made tn 
naval gunnery. In this, however, he could 
not have succeeded to his own satisfaction, 
or the satisfactiOh of the country, without 
the assistance of Sir John Pechell, who 
gave his undivided attcution to the sub- 
ject, and who, being trusted by his present 
colleagues as he well deserved to te, would 


continue his services with equal efliciency. } 


He was sorry that the hon, Gentleman, the 
Secretary for the Admiralty, was pleased 
last night to taunt the Administration that 
immediately preceded the present. He 
thought, that justice ought to have re- 
strained him from doing so. Earl de 
Grey had a very short opportunity of pre- 
siding over the Admiralty. He did not 
think, that Earl de Grey’s Board, consi- 
dering the circumstances under which they 
undertook the management of public af- 
fairs, and the short time during which they 


directed them, could be held strictly! 


responsible for deficiencies found in 1836 
in the stores or general arrangements. If 
there were deficiencies in 1835—if there 
were any deep-seated neglect on which 
the hon. Gentleman opposite could put his 
finger, he was the real person responsible 
—he, and the Administration of which he 
was a member. With regard to the stores, 
he had come prepared with documents 
that would terrify them. If he were to go 
into them, the House would never wake 
again. The decision as to the coast-guard 
was also sustained by official documents. 
So would his defence be for reducing the 
marine artillery, and for introducing the 
system of naval gunnery. There was also 
that most entertaining subject, the substi- 
tuting day pay for task and job work in 
the dockyards. He really believed they 
would consider him the most unreasonable 


man, and also the most tiresome man in| 


| subjects at that moment. With reference 
to the great subject now before the House, 
| it was better not to embarrass it with such 
things. But there was one matter of great 
importance, because it touched the per- 
manent efliciency of the service, and that 
was, the state of the stores. On that 
point a debt of justice was due to Lord 
Melville, his immediate predecessor. He 
should consider it inexpedient, even if he 
had the materials, to state the present 
amount of the stores. He had not the 
oflicial information necessary to do it. If 
he had, he would not use it; and not 
thinking it right to use it, he would not 
ask for it. But there was no objection to 
mentioning the state of the stores as he 
found them at the end of 1830, and as he 
left them in 1833. He would state to the 
Committee, the principal naval stores in 
which the maintenance of the efficiency of 
the navy depended. He would vindicate 
himself from reproach, and show that, not- 
withstanding the economy—the rigid eco- 
nomy he had endeavoured to introduce, 
no branch of the public service had been 
left unprovided with those essential neces- 
saries, without which it could not be safely 
or efficiently conducted. On the other 
hand, it was only justice to his prede- 
cessor, who left these stores, to state that 
against him he had no right to complain. 
His hon. Friend, the Member for Stamford 
(Sir G, Clerk), had said to the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite with the utmost fairness, 
that if he had any complaint to make 
against the amount of stores left by Lord 
Melville, he challenged comparison with 
the present amount of stores, and was 
ready to go into the examination with him 
upon any one head. He (Sir James 
Graham), was ready to go into a similar 
comparison; but, for the present, would 
content himself with submitting to the 
House, a statement of the amount of 
stores left by him in 1834 as compared 
with those left by Lord Melville in 1830. 
And if they were not in all cases quite so 
great, he was satisfied that they were in 
every respect suflicient for the wants of 
the service. He would not weary the 
House with details, but state the gross 
amount of the principal articles. On the 
3ist of December, 1830, he found 56,633 
loads of timber—he left 59,671. He found 
3,932 tons of hemp—he left 7,221. He 
found 4,154 tons of yarn—he left 4,188. 
Of cable and cordage, he found 3,500 tons. 
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He left 3,038. He found 33,600 bolts of } actual necessity 
canvass—he left 39,000. He found 2,569 | 
anchors—he left 2,441. He found 725 | by 
chain cables—he left 858. He found | th 
10,529 iron tanks—he left 9,453. Ot 
Jower masts for ships of the line, he found 
170 —he left 151: of lower masts for 
frigates, he found 167—he left 191. He 
found 371 top-masts—he left 
found 895 spars for top-ma 
995. He found 452 spars 
yards—he left 422. There wa 
nation in the market to kee pup tl 
of hemp. What was the course, 
that he pursued, wh 
there was a deficiency in 
that there was no preparat on mad 
having a proper supply of steam-engin 
for vessels of war ?—he came down 
a special estimate to the Hous 
Commons, and without any diffi 
he obtained what was necessary. 
then, was the state of this depa 
in the important article of stor 
that was of secondary importan 
pared to the state of the ships them 
It was a matter of the very | 
portance, that the snips then 
be in a state of prompt | 
agreed with what the prese 


t 


Government had said elsewhere, an 


had been repeated here to-night, 

number of ships that were and 

be in commission was not 

question, but a Cabinet question ; 

was one, too, which must vary acco 

to the state of affairs, and according 

the views of the Government generally, 

as to whether there should b any wW T 

for a naval force in a given time, and 
whether a demonstration of the naval 

power of this country should be 

any part of the world ata given | 

It did not then follow because his n 

Friend (Lord de Grey) had in 1835 or 

asked for 15,000 seamer 

20,000, that he acted impr 

question to be asked and the 

be considered was, was he not | ( 

so acting in reference to the foreign r 

tions of the country at the time? Th 

force that a Government oucht to ask for 

ought to be the smallest that would be | 
sufficient for the purposes of the country. } 

He did not think, that any fanciful appre- | 
hension nor any vain desire to make a 

useless demonstration of the force of this | which | 
country could justify a Government in| were written, wer » distinctly 
asking for a single man beyond what the | pressed than he could speak them; and 
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they referred to the principles that ought 
to be acted on with respect to demonstra- 
tion-ships. The minute was as follows :— 


** Admiralty, June 14, 1834. 

« As my last act before leaving this Board, 

I consider it my duty, in the most earnest 
manner, to impress upon my successor the 
paramount importance of keeping at all times 
ready to receive men, twelve sail of the line, 
and six large frigates, in addition to the ships 
which may be in commission. When I say, 
ready to receive men, I mean their standing 
rigging over the mast head, their topmast 
pointed, their lower yards across, all their in- 
ternal fittings complete, and their ground tier 
of tanks on board. On asudden emergency 
it is impossible to calculate the advantage 
which this state of preparation affords ; and I 
speak from experience when I declare, that if 
reliance be placed on a state of ordinary to 
meet the exigencies of a sudden armament, 
with efficient dispatch, disappointment will 
ensue, and national danger may be the conse- 
quence. France, Russia, all the naval powers, 
keep constantly a large portion of their fleet 
in this advanced state of preparation; but 
when I compare the number of their ships, 
and the limited sphere within which they 
move, with our reduced peace establishment, 
and our ships of war in commission, scattered 
throughout the world for the protection of our 
commerce, I ain convinced, that prudence and 
policy dictate the necessity of having a force 
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This was the opinion which on this sub 
ject he had placed upon record. ‘Ihere 
was one point to which he wished more 
especially to refer, viz., the coast-guard 
forming a reserve in time of imminent 
danger. The coast blockade consisted of 
2,500 men, and cost the country 150,0002, 
They were only a guard for the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, and it was a civil and 
vot a naval force. His noble Friend, who 
was at the head of the Government when 
he was in office, surrendered the patronage 
of the coast-guard, that which was the 
most useful patronage which a first Lord 
of the Treasury could command. ‘The 
situations were given to the supporters of 
the Government, amd no patronage could 
be more useful to any Administration. 
Now, the noble Earl, when he was satisfied 
that a naval object could be attained by 
the surrender of the patronage, did not 
hesitate a moment in surrendering it ; but, 
in doing so, he said that he should have 
security that it could not be jobbed after- 
wards, and that all the situations should be 
applied to naval and not civil purposes, 
The Admiralty had now only a control 
over the appointments which were given to 
othcers, who, on paying off ships, recom- 
mended men after three years’ service, and 





concentrated and ready in our harbours, at | 


once to proceed to sea, at soon as men can be 


obtained. This force should be equally di- 


vided between Portsmouth, Plymouth, and | 


the Medway, to prevent confusion, and to in- 
sure celerity when an armament takes place ; 
and theadmirals and captains superintendents, 
at those ports should be held strictly respon- 
sible for the constant state of perfect efticiency 
in which these ships should be kept without 
fail. Their rigging must be removed from time 
to time, and their masts and spars overhauled ; 
but the cost is insignificant compared with the 
national advantage of having this force in- 
stantly available, without the risk of disap- 
pointment. ‘To insure these ships being con- 
stantly ready, I would recommend, that as 
ships of these classes are brought forward for 
commission, they should be taken from the 
number thus prepared. I have mentioned the 
raising of men as the necessary limit to dis- 
patch in preparing for sea. I may be allowed 
to observe, that the coast guard, as now con- 
stituted, is to a certain extent a reserve of 
prime seamen; but whatever measures may be 
adopted, founded on registration, to regulate 
compulsory service, it never should be for- 
gotten, that in moments of real danger in press 
alone is the sure and rapid means of obtaining 
the necessary supply, and the surrender of this 
prerogative of the Crown will, in my judg- 
ment, be the death-blow to the naval supre- 
macy of this country.” 





who, with such a recommendation, had a 
right to theappointment of boatmen. What 
then wastheadvantageol this arrangement ? 
That the whole of the coast of Great 
Britain and Ireland was surrounded by a 
force under the command of naval officers 
composed of seamen, and those the best 
seamen. And, with relation to the pen- 
sions which they were permitted to receive 
—for what purpose were they permitted to 
have them? As a retaining fee, in ordet 
that the Admiralty might be able to call 
on them to go on board ship, with the in- 
timation, that if they refused, they would 
lose their pensions, as if the necessity 
arose, they should be compelled to go. 
The coast blockade consisted of 2,700 men, 
while the new force, under new discipline 


5,000 men. He had the authority of a 
very able and distinguished officer, Captain 
Bowles, that in substituting the coast- 
guard for the coast blockade there was a 
saving of from 50,0002. to 60,000/. a year. 
That was the direct saving; but the fiscal 
saving was incalculable ; as smuggling had 
never before’ been effectually suppressed, 
and now it was suppressed completely. 
He had been led further into this subject 








and naval control, consisted of upwards of 
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than he had intended to go; but he wa 
very glad to hear that Government had 
appointed a commission to enquire into the 
subiect, He was not prep red to Say t] 


t 
jal 


a coast guard might not be maintained at | 


a less cost; but then he hope d that the 
Government would think twice before it 
put down the system of coast-guard and re- 
commenced thesystemof thecoast blockade. 
Ile had, he owned, 

hension that there was ( 
parture, by the present Government, from 
the rule laid down by him wi 
the demonstration-ships. | 
he ventured to ex} 
this subject, he had consulted Sir Thomas 
Hardy. He had the gallant 
Admiral, that the plan was adopted in 
strict accordance with his opinions, and 
those of the late Admiral Dundas, -a mai 
whom he could not name without declaring 
his affection and respect for his memory, 


th res; te 


2 4 § . } > 
pcrore, hOwWeV.eD, 


ress an opt n upon 


reminded 


t 
Ll 


and saying that he was, without exception, 
one the most upright, disinterested 
public servants that had ever entered 
the service of her Majesty. The 

he had put Sir Thomas Hardy was 
whether he thought th 


of 
int ) 
question 


to 


} + 1 j ] 
e rule that he had 


to the demonstra- 


thoi 


laid down with 1 
tion-ships was ac 
that in candour 
answer he received. 
admiral state d, that 
opinion, as well as that of Ac 
and the other Members 2 Board of 
Admiralty, that with a view to the ne 
cessity of any sudden armament, it would 
be of advantage to have four ships-of-the- 
line in Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Medway, with thei 
pared, and in 
be got into readiness with the 


espect 


] ay },] ] 
AVisavie, and he ght 


he Was he ul 
It w 
it certaliniv was 

il Dundas 


mill 
of th 


at 
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scveral LOTCS 
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such a State that 


sible loss of time. Experience, 


1 


that 


advanced state of preparation was n¢ 


had shown continuing ships in that 
ad- 
visable, because the rigging required to be 

refitted, and the mast repaired.” He 

added, that “he thought it would be of | 
more advantage to the service to have the | 
rigging and masts prepared and marked | 
for each ship, but kept in the dockyards | 
until the time when the vessels were re- 
quired for service” He had entertained, 
he said, a different opinion, and believing 
itto be a point on which some of 
public anxiety had been excited, he thought 
he was right in stating this to the House. 
Everything depended under this arrat 
ment to the preparation of the 


the 
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most 
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at once to be 
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expose d, and he had 
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a point of paramount consideration, He 
had often told the hon. Member for Kil- 


kenny that ships, like men, were perish- | 


able—-that ships ought to be renewed, and 
that there ought to be a regular annual 
supply of new ships. He held this to be 
indispensable. The gallant Admiral had 
referred to the class of ships designated 
“the forty thieves,” and Lord Melville, 
conscious of the defect in this respect, had 
sought a remedy for it. He wished now 
to refer to Sir John Barrow’s published 
table of the navy, and he desired to call 
the attention of the committee to the rela- 
tive force of Great Britain, as contrasted 
with the naval force of France, lussia, 
and the United States. What was the 
state of the three countries as to then 
line-of-battle ships? England had twenty- 
one ships of the line, France had ten, 
Russia forty, and the United States two ; 
that is, England had in commission twenty- 


one line-of-battle ships, against the fifty- | 


two of these three Powers. Of frigates 


of fifty guns and upwards England had | 


two, France ten, Russia four, and America 
six. Then as to ships in ordinary, Eng- 


land had fifty-seven sail of the line, France | 
ten, Russia three, and America five; of 


frigates of fifty guns and upwards, Eng- 


land had seventeen, France fifteen, and 


America nine. Of shipsof the line build- 
ing, England had twelve, rance twenty- 
nine, Russia seven, and America, accord- 


ing to the statement of Sir John Barrow, | 


twenty-six. He was aware that upon this 


last item the Secretary of the Admiralty | 


in the House demurred to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty out of doors, and main- 
tained that the number of ships of the 
line building by America was smaller than 
that stated. He would now endeavour to 
explain the nature of this disagreement, 
in doing which he must say that he rather 
leaned to the statement out of doors. 
Although America had not twenty-six sail 
of the line actually building, she had the 
slips and frames laid down for that num- 
ber, which were to be delivered in 1841; 
so that inthe year 1842 at latest the Ame- 


rican government would be able to com- | 


plete that number of ships of the line; 
and he very much doubted whether the 
same could reasonably be expected as to 
our twelve sail of the line now in building. 
Now, taking the ships building and in 
ordinary together, it appeared that Eng- 
land had only sixty-nine, whilst France 
had thirty-nine, Russia ten, and America, 
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at the end of the year 1841, would have 
i thirty-one. Of frigates, England had 
nineteen, France thirty-two, and America 
twenty-seven, Of steamers of war Eng- 
land had five, France twenty-two, Russia 
eight, and America one; and, in ordinary 
and building, England had seven, France 
fifteen, and America none. He thought 
that these facts were worthy of the serious 
attention of the committee. He had 
given credit for the ships in ordinary being 
of a good sailable and serviceable descrip- 
tion, although many of them were of a 
class descrived by the gallant Officer 
Opposite as the “forty thieves,” being 
built by contract during the war, and 
| proved to be ships of a very inferior kind. 
|The hon. and gallant Gentleman appeared 
'to demur to this statement; but he (Sir 
J. Graham) could undertake to prove to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that what 
he said was correct. Every one knew 
that the duration and worthiness of ships 
were estimated upon similar principles, 
and with the same precision, as human 
\lives; and that the assurances of the one 
; and the other were effected upon like con- 
siderations. At Lloyd’s, ships were as- 
sured in three classes, A. B. and C., to 
which they were respectively allotted, upon 
| view of their age and their state of repair. 
| Now, from his (Sir J. Graham’s) recollec- 
tion of the state of the ships in ordinary 
lin 1834, combined with what he knew of 
the repairs which had since been done to 
them, he was enabled to form a pretty 
accurate opinion, though he did not think 
it prudent to state it, of what the value of 
our fifty-seven sail of the line, in ordinary, 
would be, tested by the rule of Lloyd’s. 
But he would beg the gallant Officer to- 
morrow carefully to make inquiries on this 
subject ; and if he was very much at ease 
upon this score to-night, he did not 
think he would be quite so well satisfied 
to-morrow, after he had gone into that in- 
vestigation. He had the satisfaction of re- 
collecting that during the four years that 
he was in the Admiralty he had 
launched seven new ships of the line. In 
1831, the Calcutta of eighty-four guns, 
and the Thunderer of eighty-four guns; 
1832, the Neptune, 120 guns; and the 
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Monarch eighty-four guns; in 1833, the 
Royal William, 120 guns, and the Wa- 
terloo, 120 guns; and in 1834, the Rod- 
ney, 92 guns. Besides these, when he left 
office, he left on the stocks, and nearly 
‘ready for launching, three ships of the 
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line—the London, ninety-two, the Nile, 
ninety-two, and the Industry, eighty-fou 
guns ; and eight sail of the line laid down ; 
three of the first class, namely, the Fred 
rick, the Sovereicn, and the Vi 

three of the second rate vessels- 
lingwood, the Goliah, and the 
which was the only vessel which 
launched during the last five years; 
two of the third-rate—the Algiers a 
Cumberland. Did he take credit 
self for whathe had done ? 

on it was d 

measure to the arran 

ble Lord whom 
fice. When hec 
he found thes« 
vanced state toward 


1 i 
had | 
i] ‘ 

the contrary, 


is launchi 

had only acted upon the principle 

by Lord Melville of launching a certa 
number of shi 
this principle wer 
very much feared, 
dwindle away 
require a great effort to restor 

when, if time should press upon us 
onal dissatisfaction must ensue, an 

onal disgrace probably follow With tl 
advice ts 


of sh DS 


| every y' ir, and unk 
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still acted upon, 
i 


that our fl 
every vear, 


and con 


Hardy and Admiral Dundas 


of vessels which he 
was three new 
three new frigates, h 
worth the trouble and expe 
every year to be repaired. 
land had also adopted a si 
the subject, and with his late 

was a constant subject of interest and 
inquiry. Whilst in office he had had th 
honour of laying before his Majesty th 
above scheme as a fixed principle of 
tion, and he had every reason to believe 
it had been adopted by Lord Auckland 
in this manner of proce 
fourteen years to renew our line-of-battk 


VeEsst 


whi 


Lord 


ships, taking the number at eighty-four. | 


A less force than this he did not think it 


would be safe to be restricted to. There 


was nothing magical about the number 


three; but what he meant to say was, that | 


] 


a certain number of new vessels, upon a 
fixed and determined calculation of dura- 
bility, should be launched, and a « 
number of old ships repaired. Now 

the present Board of Admiralty had 
acted upon this principle, he did not think 
was entirely attributable to themselves; 
there were circumstances which, in his 
mind, accounted to a great extent for their 
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The Board of Admiralty 


| had within the last two years taken upon 


elf the packet service, and in obedience 
demand of the public for 
modes of conveyance, 


7 
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, used as sailing packets, 
I nd new vessels sub- 
lent with 
political 
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on the other hand, considered him to be 
one of the first political philosophers ; and 
Burke had said, that there was a sort of 
bastard economy which produced inexpres- 
sible injury to the public service; and, 
that in naval matters the estimates for the | 
year were never to be taken as the real 
standard of expenditure.” He begged the 
committee to consider these matters, 
which, in defiance of the taunts which had 
been thrown out against him in various | 
quarters, he had thought it right to lay 
before them, and happy should he be if any 
thing which he had stated should have the 
effect of persuading the committee to agree | 
with him in a matter which he could not | 
but consider to be of the greatest public | 
importance, 
Sir Edward Codrington rose under a} 
great disadvantage after the right hon. 
Baronet, but he hoped the House would | 
allow him to make a few observations. He 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet in the 
principles he had laid down with respect 
to demonstration-ships. Whatever might 
be the strencth of the fleet in commission 
it became the country to have a certain 
number of ships ready in case of emer- 
gency. Without that additional naval 
force, in no period of history had we been 
able to carry our intentions into execution, 
There ought to be ships always ready to 
be brought forward at a moment’s notice. 





The only difference of opinion was, as to | 


whether this should be brought forward 
that way, or in another. It had been 
found that those demonstration-ships were 


not in a state of readiness as they would | 


have been if the stores had been prepared 
in the dock-yard. le had known many 
instances where ships had been supposed 
to be ready, where the rigging had been 
supposed to be in good order, but when 
they came to be examined it was found 
the rigging would not bear the strain of 
sea service, and, in short, it was found 
there was more to undo than there was to 
do. It might be easy to get stores upon 
an emergency, but it was not so easy to 
get men. The obtaining of stores was of 
secondary importance. [He knew it took 
a great deal of time to make a real sea- 
man. He was sorry that the House did 
not seem to be aware of the real value of 
good seamen. There was noclass of men 
under the sun who were worse treated 
than British seamen. Seamen were not 
paid at their value, and this led into a 
point that had been gently touched upon, 
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viz., the subject of impressment. He was 
ready to admit the neht of impressment, 
bat then when they had done with the 
men they ought to give them the best 
rewards they could. When au increase 
in the army was wanted, they coaxed and 


apt 
wheedled a man, and induced him to 


become a volunteer; but how did they act 
with respect to the navy? Why if they 
saw aman was worth his weight in gol 


they stole him. He knew he had been 


| y* 
reproached by many naval officers for 


giving an opinion against impressment, 
but he did not deny the propriety of thi 
practice when it was absolutely necessary. 
At one time a ship he commanded was 
paid off, and he was waited upon by one 
of the best men he had had under his 
command. The man asked him if it was 
true that he was going to retire for a time, 


and being answered in the aflirmative, he 


| said he did not want to be made a war- 
' " . - 

rant offeer—he wanted him (Sir i. Cod- 
| rington) to procure his discharge, because 


his father, a waterman in London, was 
eighty years of age, and his mother 
seventy-eight, and he wanted to procure 
his discharge, in order that he might work 
as a waterman, and that he might be 
enabled to do something for them. ‘That 
he never received 


man was a pressed man— 
the bounty—he pre served to himself the 
right to desert—he received no bounty— 
he refused it, but he went further, and 
said he was ready to pay eighty guineas 
for two substitutes. He had that excuse 
for deserting, but he did not; he served 
under him for nine years with a good cha- 
racter, and had served as long before 


with a good character; aud vet he had 
no encouragement to remain in the navy. 
That was not proper encouragement for 
} such an important service. lle spoke ol 
only the case of one man, with which he 
was well acquainted; there might be hun- 
dreds more. He objected to impressinent 
as the usual mode of filling up the ranks 
in the navy, not to use in a great emer- 
gency. Was it right that a man who was 
impressed should be liable to all the ca- 
prices of any officer who might choose to 
act the part of a despot? His opinion 
was, that if the country was unfortunately 
obliged to go to war, she was also bound 
to go to the expense of getting and keep- 
ing good men. He had not had a very 
short experience on board ship, and the 
result of that experience was, that he 
would much rather go to sea with a good, 
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well-disciplined, and contented ship's com- | passed over it, which had caused cataract. 
plement in not so good a ship, as go to} W hy, he would ask, should doubt have 
sea in one of these fine ships only half | been thrown upon a matter of that sort ? 
manned, and those discontented. He | Because, supposing cataract had not come 
spoke only in hisicharacter of an officer in rom the wound, there was a man who 
the service, and one who had seen some | had dor is duty i tle, who had been 
little service, and not from any party feel- ¢ ces and disabled from providing 
ing. The men serving in the navy were | for himself, and he received the paltry 
not party men—they served without any pittan lia is that, he would 
party feeling—the moment they eot afloat | ask any enc irement for a man to join 
they had only an anxiety to do their duty | the Navw? He would now mention a 
—he had scarcely ever seen an instance case, which he trusted would be put to 
in which an officer had carried party feel- | rights by the present Commissioners ; he 
Ings into the naval service. Ther | | 1 it was the wish { (sovern- 
tainly had been a party attack, and ther ment t O i y coul r the good of 
fore he had not int rrupte d the richt hon. | t Navy. He would mention the case of 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) in what h -'a man beine woun : dshipman ; 
sidered a party speech. The qu “ee | is wounded and inted a pension, 
however, was not a party one, and ought | upon promotion he lost that pension.- 

not to be discussed up such grounds. | T! lings wanted alteration. He had 
Ife was old enough ‘remember tl n 1 the Admuralty had lesire to 
armaments—the Dutch, tl anish, and ok 1 he matters that had been com- 
the Russian armaments, when thirty-six | plained « t then they should look into 
sail of the line were moored at S} ithead in| them properly. They should come for- 
a very short time, believed that} ward boldly to the Hou and say that 
the best means of preventing a war was | they had a demand wil » House must 
the exhibition of a strene nave orce.| grant. Talk of economy onomy was 
There was a want, ah Lis opini n, up not to be considered where | ce was on 


the part of every Adn ion he id le Way. ie reason the Navy of Ene- 


ever seen with respect t to ae navy. The} land was in » state it was at present was 


pensions of the men had bec Ost lane iuse a perl las ) el were not 
rantly tampered with and reduced. Jne | encouraged. He uld not close » ob- 
instance he would mention the Liouse, | servations he had ma hout rring 
in order to show that there wa tito another bi h of tl service—the 


injustice done to the navy. When he} shipwi ts treat injustice h been 
arrived from the Mediterranean he went done to th Whenever nan entered 
to the Admiralty and represented the case into that yard, whatever value he was of 
of a man who had received eight wounds, | at that time ought to be kept up; but 
one of them a very bad one, being caused what was the case? Why, when a man 
by splinters, from which he lost the use of | went i he Dock-yard, instead of carry- 
one eye. ‘The Admiralty asked what had ing h vitude with him, he was only 
become of the man. He answered that side! entit to ap n for the 
he had been made a signal-man, and mad rvice he had perfor: there Why, he 
to use the other eye. Oh, then, said the ould ask, was not his previous services to 
Admiralty, they could do nothing for him, | b iken into consideratiot When a 
as he was not disabledeshis case did n tt, | man h rved twenty-one us he was 
therefore, come under their consideration. | entitled 1 pension, and why was not 
The man was again in action, and the | that to be taken into consideration when 
other eye damaged. He (Sir E. Cod- hi nt into the Dock-yard? ‘That was 
rington, repre sented his cast to the what he complain | 7, di | not com- 
commissioners, and the man had been’ plain of people | ng too much, but he 
allotted 6d.a day. When he made the did con plain o ho had served 
report his word was doubted; for, said | their countrynot being put upon the same 
they, such things are not done in the) footing as those wh eo through 
army. ‘* No,” said he, “that was what he half Nes 
complained of, it was alwayssoin the navy.” 

He wrote to a surgeon on the subject, \s 

who in answer stated that the man’s eve | officer who had been sent out on as irvey, 

was uninjured until a musket ball had | Captain Fitzroy; that gallant individual 
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had found himself totally unable to accom- 
plish the object he was sent upon without 
an expenditure from his own small pro- 
perty of nearly 7,000/.; did it not, there- 
fore become the country to pay him for 
what he had done. If he had spent the 
money improperly, give him only one half 
of it back—if he had spent it properly, let 
him have the whole. He had been in Par- 
liament now for near seven years, and it 
was painful for him to think during that 
time how little attention had been paid to 
the Naval Service. Let Parliament take 
the subject seriously into consideration at 
once, and do not let them wait till young 
officers wrote pamphlets calling their at- 
tention to the subject. He knew that 
these things were not agreeable to men in 
office. He cared not for Whig or Tory, 
when he was speaking of the Navy, be- 
cause he looked upon the Navy as the 
brightest jewel in the Crown of their 
young Queen—and he felt convinced that 
there was not aseaman in the country 
who was not ready to give up his life in 
protecting that bright jewel. He hoped 





the House would look with great strict- | 


ness into the present estimates, in order 
to effect the better condition of the Navy, 
He could not conclude without mention- 


ing to the House a circumstance that | 


took place between the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and a naval officer of this country. On 
one occasion, when the Emperor and the 
officer were together, the top sail of a 
ship was shifted in fifteen minutes, one of 
the most difficult feats of a seaman. He 
doubted very much whether that could be 
done now, considering the state of the 
Navy at the present time. The great dif- 
ficulty was in procuring real skilful sea- 
men, and good experienced workmen in 
the Dock-yards—both which points were 
under the present system rendered very 
difficult of attainment, by tne bad encou- 
ragement which was held out to sailors 
and to workmen. 

Lord Ashley, at that late hour would 


not detain the House at any length, but | 


he felt it his duty to make a few remarks 
in reply to what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman, the Seeretary to the Admiralty, 
the other night. He understood, that the 
hon. Gentleman had regretted his absence, 
had he been aware that the hon. Gentle- 
man intended to make any remarks upon 
him that night he certainly should 
have been in his place. He saw the hon. 
Gentleman in the lobby some time pre- 
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viously, and as the hon. Gentleman gave 
him no reason to suppose, that any re- 
marks would be made that night he went 
away. The hon. Gentleman, however, 
was in error in that part of his statement 
which referred to the Government of 1835, 
and he (Lord Ashley) was not a little 
astonished when he learned that, after an 
interval of four years, he was called on to 
defend estimates which at the time he 
moved them, were received without ob- 
jection, though the hon. Gentlemen who 
preceded them, and were opposed to them 
in that House were present and heard 


the proposition which he made. He re- 
collected perfectly well, that his right 


hon. Friend, the Member for Taunton, had 


not disapproved of those estimates. It was 
truce, that the Government of 1835 
called for a dimished vote by 232,000/., 


although in point of fact the vote which 
they took was less by 282,000/. than 
the vote of the previous year. He took 
no credit to himself for this reduction, but 


| the very reverse, for he gave all the credit 


| that was due to the Government that pre- 
fed them, and said, that had they re- 
mained in office they would have done 
precisely the same. What he insisted on 
was simply this—that whereas it had been 
put abroad industriously, that the Tory 
Government, for the sake of popularity, 
would increase the estimates, he thought it 
fair to show that such a representation was 
false ; that greater expenditure was not a 
necessary result of a Tory Administration ; 
and with this view he said, that instead of 
being increased, the estimates were, as he 
shewed, less than those of the preceding 
year. He took no credit for what had 
been done, but, on the contrary, declared 
that the former Government would have 
just done the same had they continued in 
| office. When, therefore, the hon. Gentle- 
| man left it to be implied, that this reduc- 
tion was made for the purpose of acquiring 
a little popularity at the risk of impairing 
the navy, he did so in total forgetfulness 
not only of the statement which he made at 
the time, but of the answer which he gave to 
his right hon. Friend, the Member for Taun- 
ton, in still more, emphatic language, on 
a subsequent night. It was true, that the 
estimates were reduced to the extent of 
2,000 men, but, on the other hand, they 
added 1,000 boys, the numerical whole 
was thus reduced by 1,000, but the ex- 
pence by 1,500, as 1,000 boys were esti- 
mated in wages as 500 men. But, why 
was it that these 2,000 men were reduced ? 
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When they came into office, ships had 
been ordered home by the preceding Board, 
which had 2,000 men on board, and these 
men were to be paid off on their arrival. 
No record left the part of th 
former Government at the Admiralty of 
their intention to re-employ thos 

and, therefore, how could the th 
vernment do otherwise than pay 

men? They had taken their 

the Admiralty Board late in 

and after the bustle of th 

and how was it possible 

all *the multifarious d 

estimates ? Febri 

were laid 
and he would put it 
whether, in the course of ort 
they could have entered into all 
siderations connected with s 
and difficult a subject: 
to look into reports, or 

position of foreign affairs ; and therefore it 
was impossible that they could undertake 
to say, that those 2,000 men ought n 

be paid off, especially as any other cours¢ 
would have rendered them responsible for 
saying, that the preceding Government 
were wrong. } ” the 


Supply— 


Was on 


on the 


; 
i hey 


aa 
fal 


But if estimates were 


improper, why had they not been opposed | 
No suc h opp sition h id been 


at the time ? 
given, and, on turning to the sp¢ 
right hon. Friend, the Mem y 

ton, he found him WT 
estimates. What 

Friend say on that 

he said, “that the 

sulted from the politic: 

foreign relations, and that th 

of foreign affairs rendered the vot 
fied in the estimate quite sufficient.’ 
went on to say, that it coul 

pected that a Government w 

in office only five or six we 

the estimates which they found r 
their hand, and therefore said, t] 
one concurred in the r 
posing the estimates, he had stated 
House how far the Government, 
which he was connected were r 
ble for them. He that they 
the estimates three-fourths prepare: 
they went to the Board, and that 
have been rank madness on their 
they had by remodelling them taker 
them to declare that their predec 
been in error. 


duc tion. 


said 


Without experi 
could they undertake to say whether 
reduction was proper or not? It 
impossible, after the lapse of four 
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he could reccllect all that had taken 

but this would say, that had 
idopted any other course they would 
themselves open 
different 


ion. Gentleman 
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left to an attack of a 
er from that which 
had made on them. 


Know, the 


tee . 
charact 


esti- 


} 


: ’ 7 
heads of de< 
] 
A 


iI ated one 
h id been 
duty it 
the 
precisely as 
had theyre- 
done, and 
Now, when 
not to 

nt which had 
leman, the 


previous 


Gen- 

e for stores 

r took had 
Government 
lowest vote ever 
taken by the Go. 
vernment of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth. These most in- 
lequate m were called for in 


l 


in short, thi 


1835.” 


let 
of the case 


stores in 1834 


now 


he took in 
was certainly a 
it? His hon. 
nderstand him 
‘full estab- 
\dmiralty, 

for the 

il estab- 

year pre- 

the 
te what was called 


607. : 


Was 1n ofce, 


as 055,¢ the 
lates was 450,090/.; 
less than thesum 
hole establish- 
next year 

nt, $28,5501., 
estimates was 
sult? In the 
for store Sy they 
7,420/. to make 
establishment. 

the preceding 

been necessary 

ll establishment of stores, 


- of the Administration to 
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which he belonged, the deficiency in the 
estimates was only 65,420/,, it showed that 
they had bettered the dockyard stores to 
the amount of 67,850/, They left the 
stores that sum better than they found 
them. The amount of stores in timber 
was cight per cent. beyond the full estab- 
lishment ; the cordage was fifty-three per 
cent. beyond it: hemp was on the scale of 
the full establishment; and spar was 133 per 
cent. beyond it. The average annual expen- 
diture of stores gave the following results:— | 
The amount of the stores was—Timber, 
8 per cent. beyond the full establishment ; 
cordage 53 per cent. beyond the full es- 





tablishment ; hemp, on the scale of the | 


full establishment; spars, 133 per cent. 
beyond the establishment. 
nualexpenditure of stores, gave the following 
results: Timber had decreased in five years 
from 42 per cent. to 17 per cent.; cordage 
decreased in five years from 34 to 28 per 
cent.; spars decreased from 12 to 4 per 
cent. ; canvas from 61 to 50 per cent., and 
they had likewise a large supply of ready- 
made sails) The estimates which he had 
brouecht forward were estimates which had 
been furnished by the officers in the various 


them in the first instance as the most to be 
relied upon, having been furnished bv per- 
sons best acquainted with the amount of the 
supplies necessary. The only change they 
made was in the steam-engines for vessels 
which was increased by the administration 
to which he belonged, from 40,000/. to 
50,0007. The hon. Gentleman in speaking 
of the estimate of coals as 16,000/. for 
one vear and 15,000/. for another year, 


should not have argued that there had | 
t 


been an insufficient supply in the year 
in which the estimate was smallest. In 
fact the quantity of coals in both estimates 
was the same 20,000 tons. ‘The realea use of 
difference was a difference in the price of the 
coals) During the time of their predecessors, 
coals were 15s. 5¢., and during their 
period of administration they were only 
15s. Would the hon. Gentleman be 
able to show that there had been any 
deficiency in the supply of coals? for 
without that there would be no use in 
the argument. Did he mean to say that 
the stores were found deficient? If he 
did not, where, then, was the force of his 
observations? If he did not say that, his 
argument went for nothing. He believed 
it could not be denied that the stores of 
coals had been found adequate for their pur- 
They had taken generally the esti. 


poses, 
2 
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}and the hon. Secretary for the Admiralty 


The average an- | 


iley’s pamphlet, said, that 
departments, and they felt bound to adopt | 
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mates of their predecessors. and they could 
not have done otherwise, as they felt it 
best to adopt the estimates of the several 
officers, who were supposed to be the best 


judges of the amount of expenditure which 


was necessary. What other course could 
they have adopted? Could they have said 
“ We shall not rely upon the results of your 
experience ; we shall increase the amount 
of expenditure over what you tell us is ne- 
They could not have done that, 


’ 


| . "ae ° : 
would admit that they had not left insuffi 
cient stores,and that the comparison between 


their predecessors and them was in their 
favour. 

Mr. Henry Berkeley would not detain 
the House for a moment. He wished 
only to reply to an expression which last 
night fell from the gallant Admiral, the 
first naval Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
Charles Adam), an expression which, in 
justice to a near relative of his, he could 
not very well letpass. He understood 
(for he was not himself present at the 


;moment) that the gallant Admiral, al- 


tuding to the publication of Captain Berke- 
** Captain 


Now, 


Berkeley had forgotten himself.” 


so far from thinking that his brother had 


forgotten himself, he (Mr. H. Berkeley) 


|thought he had never better recoilected 


what was due to himself and to the ser- 
vice to which he belonged. He would 
further say, that if the first naval Lord, 
and the noble civilian at the head of the 
Board of Admiralty equally recollected 
| what was due to the service, they would 
not have put his brother to the trouble of 
pushing the measure which they had now 
earried. Jt was painful to him to recur 
to matters of a personal nature. He felt 
the other evening, that it was necessary 
for him to make an explanation touching 
his brother; but he should avoid as much 
as possible, if other Gentlemen would do 
the same, any recurrence to that subject 
for the future. In addition to this he 
would simply add, that to the principle 
advocated by his brother he still adhered ; 
and, although he was perfectly prepared 
to offer no opposition to the vote now 
brought forward, yet ata future time he 
should take an opportynity of placing 
upon the books of the House a motion to 
the effect, that there should be but one 
standing complement for the ships of her 
Majesty’s navy. 

Sir C, Adam said, he should be sorry if 
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the expression he had 

Berkeley having forgo 

be taken as a personal 

begged to remind the 

Gentleman and tl 

necessary, that if 

expressed himsel! 

than another re 

ley, he was that m 

he valued ¢ 

officer, andag leman, 
Viscount Tnyestri Salt 

tleman, the Seer 

the other n oly 

and perspicuous 

tion of the navy, 

assertion, that th 

tion of the navy 

party attacks for th 

regretted to sav, that 

seemed to wish to ¢ 

spirit in all the observati 


of lits speech { a8) be 


] 
i 


must say, that he n 
thesis of Tory and Whig 

had listened to since 

honour of having a 

That was not a line 

would pursue; becaus 

navy of his country of 

ance, and that all party li hould | both: Of th i men at home 
be subordinate to th He was | there were 2,665 for the ordinary and 
not disposed to quarre] with any pat ! ; ervice; and substractine the 
party or Government; if he wer yi num s anol: » other services, the 
quarrel with any one, left. | 

begin with her M 

eeneral, the hon. M 

The hon. VIember ha 

the public as the 
ment, and no doul 
the State 

pursued ; 
of that. 

eretary to 

House, that 

number of 

anv period since the peace. 

that. But the hon. Gentlemar 

mention at the same time the state of our | be f tae nine dis] e ships of 
relations abroad, and our position in con | which ¢ had heard so much. He was 
parison with foreign nations. had | very much dispost to think that they 
a great colony in a stat it. The} were made of pasteboard the Russian 
navy of France and of Rus I sh \\ ( a re, NOWCVEF, did 
increased; and the state of things gene- | not think so lich of the Russian ships. 
rally was such as required our navy to be) But | ould like to know where thos 
placed on a verv different footi: : 

hon. Gentleman had alluded to a p 

phlet which had le 1 publish 

Mba Otheer.” fle did not 1 
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manner ? Why were they not there? 
Why was the English flag left unpro- 
tected, except by a packet, or per- 
haps by a brig, hardly within signal dis- 
tance? He should like to have a good, 
rightdown, straight forward, answer to that 
question. With respect to the manning 
of ships, which was a point on which naval 
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officers were perhaps better able to talk | 


than on pulitical questions, he was one of 


those who thought that every ship going 


tosea should be ready to go into action the 
very next moment she got out of harbour, 
should she mect an enemy. Every 


an 
Suip 


ought to have her guns properly manned. | 


About two years ago he was in command of 
one of those delightful ships called ‘*jack- 
ass frigates.” They were supp 
the best manned ships in the service; the 
complement was 160 men, but owing to 
an order made by Lord Anckland, he 
believed, that complement was materially 
changed in character. The 160 men in- 


osed to be 


cluded every creature on board; and, after ! 


allowing for midshipmen, schoolmasters, 
and others, all the hands he had fora 
watch was thirty-five or thirty-six. He 


would ask any officer if that was a sufficient | 
number of able seamen to manage a ship | 


of 600 tons, knocking about at sea, and 


taking into consideration the chances of | 


sickness and accidents 2? As so much had 


been said respecting a gallant Officer who 
had vacated his seat at the Admiralty, he 
could not refrain from saying that he most 
cordially concurred in all his observations. 
He wished to refer to a few things that 
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four guns, because that was a class of 
officers nearest to his own standing in the 
British service, and because he was an 
officer commanding something like a jackass 
frigate, such as he had already mentioned. 
A captain of that class in the French ser- 
vice had personal pay of 240/. and 1/. per 
diem table money at home, and 1Z. 10s. 
per diem table-money abroad, making his 
pay 605/. per annum at home, and 785. 
abroad. In the American service a 
Captain would have 732/. full-pay, and 
2001. half-pay, while in England his full- 
pay was 390/., and his half-pay 190/. 
Again the captain of a frigate in the 
French service below twenty-four guns or 
equal to a commander in the British ser- 
vice had personal pay, 1702, with 10s. 
a-day table money at home, and 24s. 
abroad, being a total of 4622. at home, 
and 5082. abroad. ‘The American officer 
of that class had 5007. full-pay, and 380J, 
half-pay, but the British officer of si- 
milar rank, had only 3OO/. full pay, 
and = 155l. half- pay. In all other 
services the midshipmen had good pay and 
tolerably decent half-pay, but in the 
English navy the midshipmen had, as the 
saying was, three farthings a year paid 
quarterly, in fact they had no half pay 
In short, in other services all ranks of 
officers were allowed table money, but in 
the British service, ifan officer on a foreign 


| station entertained ina manner to do credit 


to the nation he served, he was put to very 


| considerable personal expense ; and if he 


were felt to be grievances in the navy, and } 


which he was sure, if the House under- 
stood them properly, it would be disposed 
to redress. He begged to ref 
question of pensions for petty officers 
serving in small ships, where they had 
more work, more wet, and more hardships 
to go through, than on board large ships. 
He understood that the pay of the seamen 
was to be made equal to the pay of those 
in large vessels. [Mr. C. Wood, not 
equal to the largest vessels.] He thought 
they ought all to be equally paid; a man 
did more work on board a small ship 
than a large one. The officers of other 
services were allowed tlieir stationery and 
table money, besides having a great in- 
crease of pay. Let the House look at the 
scale of the pay of other nations. He had 
selected the pay of a Capitaine de Vaisseau 
of seven years standing in the French 
service, commanding a frigate of twenty- 


r to the | 








was a man with a family, he could not go 
to sea without being subject to great 
pecuniary loss. He would not allude to 
the state of the stores in the dockyards, 
because that was not a matter within his 
province, but he would advert to the num- 
ber of hands employed in the dockyards, 
and he must say there was no strength 
sufficient for the ships in ordinary, all hands 
being engrossed in working ships in pre- 
paration forcommission. The present state 
of the artificers in the yards was a subject 
well worthy the attentive consideration of 
the Admiralty. Those men conceived, 
that their interests were not properly taken 
care of. They complained of the want of 
the superannuation allowances, and still 
more of the manner in which they were 
classed, from which great discontent had 
been created. He could not sit down 
without alluding also to the subject of 
naval architecture, and he must ask the 
hon. and gallant officer opposite (Sir C. 


Sé 
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Adam) when the returns he had moved | 
for on this subject in June last would be | 
laid on the table? Those returns he | 
thought, might have been drawn up in two 
weeks, instead of taking eight months in 
their preparation. But with regard to 
naval architecture, he thought that was a 
subject which ought to be taken into their 
serious consideration. He believed, that 
the experiments on that head were going 
on in a spirit of partisanship, and upon 
false data. The House would be 
tonished to know the amount of money 
expended on ships built and now building 
by Captain Symonds. 1,500,000/. had 
been expended or would be expended 
before all those vessels would be fit for 
sea, and that too merely for an experi- 
ment, which in many instances had not 
succeeded. 


Caledonian Canal. 


as- 


Sir C. Adam must beg to deny that 
fact ; look at the Gorgon for instance. 

Viscount Ingestrie resumed. Why, the 
Gorgon had been obliged to be again 
caulked, and he thought he could safely 
contradict the hon. and gallant Admiral, 
and say, that the Gorgon was the worst 
ship that ever swam, There were many 
other minor points to which at that hour 
he would not allude. He must, however, 
mention that 15 per cent. was charged on 
slops furnished to the men by Govern- 
ment; that ought not to be. Plain tobacco 
was charged to the men at Is. 7d. per 
pound, whereas it cost the Government 
not more than 6d. In conclusion, he 
would only repeat his wish to see the 
officers and men of the British Navy 
placed on the same footing as those of 
other nations, 

Sir C. Adam owed the noble Lord some 
apology for the returns to which he had 
alluded not being now on the Table, but 
he could assure the noble Lord, when he 
had come to look at them, he had found 
they required a great deal of preparation, 
and that it was necessary to send abroad 
for some of them which were required. He 
would, however, lay them on the Table 
to-morrow. With regard to the Gorgon, 
the noble Lord was entirely mistaken, for 
Lord John Hay had reported her to sur- 
pass any war steamer that 
launched. 

Captain Gordon said, that there were 
so many hon. Members who wished to 
deliver their sentiments on this important | 
subject, that he felt called upon to move, | 


VOL, MLV.. {2s 


Was ever 
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that the Chairman do now repoit progress 
and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. C. Wood was anxious to answer 
many of the observations which had been 
made in the course of the debate, but as 
every vote in the estimates had been dis- 
cussed, lhe hoped to be allowed to take 
the first vote now—that as to the number 
of men—and then that any hon. Member 
should state his views to the House on 
another vote being proposed, on a subse- 
quent day. 

Captain Gordon objected to that course, 
for if the vote of the number of men was 
taken, there would be an end of the de- 
bate. 


He must, therefore, persist in his 


motion. 

Mr. Hume wished to say one word. A 
gallant officer had applied to him (Mr. 
Hume) the epithet that he was a skin-flint, 
He 


and the cheese-parer to her Majesty. 
begged to say, that he would rather have 


| that epithet applied to him, than that he 


should deserve the name of a skinback, 
which was applied to many in the sea 
service. 

Viscount Zagestrie, in explanation, said 
he concluded the hon. Member alluded to 
what had fallen from him (Lord Ingestrie,) 
and he begged to state that he had no 
wish to say anything personally offensive 
to the hon. Member. He had not alluded 
to the hon. Member in private life, but 
only to the course pursued by the hon. 
Member in that House. 

The Tlouse resumed, Committee to sit 
again, 


CaLteponian Canau.] Mr. Robert 
Steuart moved, that a Select Committee 
be appointed, with a view to consider and 
report to this House what steps are ad- 
visable to be taken with respect to the 
present state of the Caledonian Canal. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that this was 
devolving upon a Committee of the House 
a duty which ought to be discharged by 
her Majesty’s Ministers. 

The Chancellor of the Excheq ver thought, 
that if the Government had come down to 
the House for a vote, with a view to carry 
into eflect the recommendations 
in Mr. Walker’s report respecting 
Caledonian Canal, the hon 


contained 
the 
Member for 


| Kilkenny would have been the first to have 


suggested that before a work of that ex- 


| traordinary nature, and before the recom- 


mendations of what might be called an 
extraordinary report, were adopted, the 
s) . 
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entire subject ought to be referred toa 
committee of the House, in order that in- 
quiry might be made. The House, should 
remember, that this work was a matter for 
which the present Government were not 
responsible. ‘They were not the origina- 
tors of the Caledonian Canal. But as it was 
well known that not only the preservation of 
the work but also the ruin or safety of a vast 
tract of country might depend upon the 
course taken by the Government, it was 
absolutely necessary that some definite steps 
should be adopted; and he thought no 
better course could be pursued than that of 
first obtaining the opinion of a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

Sir R. Peel thought the objection of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny a perfectly just 
one. The proposal was not (according to 
the terms of the notice) that a Select 
Committee should be appointed to consi- 
der the state of the Caledonian Canal, and 
to make such observations upon it as they 
might think proper, which would have been 
the correct mode of wording the motion; 
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but it was “to refer the report of Mr. 
| Walker on the state of the Caledonian 
| Canal, and the annual report of the Com- 
missioners of the Canal to a Select Com- 
mittee.” Now, he had never seen such a 
| motion as this. There was no definition 
| of what the functions of the Committee 
were, or what they were to do. If they 
were required to receive evidence on the 
state of the Caledonian Canal, and then 
have referred to them the reports of Mr. 
Walker and the Commissioners, then he 
| should not have the least objection to the 
appointment of the Committee. 

Mr. R. Steuart admitted, that the notice 
of motion was as the right hon. Baronet 
had stated; but the words of his motion 
were precisely those which he had sug- 
gested. By a subsequent motion he in- 
tended to refer the report to the Com- 
mittee. 

Motion 
appointed. 


Caledonian Canal. 





| 
| 
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agreed to, and Committee 
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Breadalbane, Marquis of, 
Corn-laws, 435 






Briscoe, Mr. J. J. 
Church Leases, Re-appointment of Com, 227 
Education, 312 






Brotherton, Mr. J. 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 88 
Corn-laws, hearing Evidence, 675 
Factories Amendment, 2R. 892 
Introduction of Trade Bills, 357 
Late Sittings, 348, 349 
Petitions, Presentation of, 174 
Public Expenditure—Pensions, 1212 










Brougham, I.ord 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 32, 36 
Admiraity, judges of the, 257, 260 
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Borough Courts, 1. 1R.* 584, 2R.* 699, Com. 


BUC, — CHA. 


Brougham, Lord—continued. 

Assassination of Lord Norbury, 765 

Beer, Sale of, 191 

Borough Courts, Com. 894, 907 

Canada, Aflairs of, 7—Report on, 194, 214 
Sir F. B. Head, 444—Mr. Turton, 594, 595, 
596 

Corn-laws, 184, 188—Ifearing Evidence, 509, 
552, 562, 570, 571 

Ebrington, Viscount—Lord Lieutenant of Ire 
land, 957, 998S—Explanation, 1158 

Education, 350, 352 

Insult to the British Flag, 702, 70¢ 

Marriage Act, 1257 

Mauritius—Slavery, 183 

Open Questions in the Cabinet, 586 

Pardon of Criminals (Ireland), 842, 843, 844 

Poor-law Amendment (Ireland), 2R. 84] 

Privilege, 205, 206 

Tumpike Trusts, 352 


Buckingham, Duke of, 
Corn-laws —Hearing Evidence, 547 


Buller, Mr. C. 

Address— Answer to the Speech, 122 

Canada—Ssir TF. B. Head's ¢ vrrespondence 
1318 

Vacating Seats, 1050 


Buller, Mr. FE. 


Address—Answer to the Speech, 49 


Buller, Sir J. Y. 


Petty Sessions and County Courts, 225 


Burdett, Sir F. 
Corn-laws— Hearing Evidence, 637 
Petitions, Presentation of, 163 


Caledonian Canal, c. Com. moved fur, 1378 
Calico Printing, c. Leave, 746—1l. 748 
Campbell, Sir J—See Attorney-General. 


Canada, 1, 6—Report on, 192, 206—c. Mar- 
tial Law, 353-1. Sir F. B. Head, 435—Mr. 
Turton, 507, 588—c. Expense of the Earl 
of Durham’s Mission, 749 —Future Govern 
mentof, 919—Sir F. B. Head's Correspond 
ence, 1312—(See North American Pro- 


vinces ). 
Cape of Good Hope, c. 964 


Castlereagh, Viscount 
Municipal Corporations (Treland), 2R. 1128, 


1139, 1140 


Cayley, Mr. E. S. 


Corn-laws—Ilearing Evidence, 660 


Chalmers, Mr. P. 


Salnion Fisheries (Scotland), 2R. $93 


Hon. T. S. Rice 
Address—Report, 151 
Beer, sale of, Loave, 1310 











Caledonian Canal, Com. moved for, 1378 








Chancellor of the Exchequer, the, (the Rt. 





CHA. CoD. {IND 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—continued. 
Canada—Expense of the Earl of Durham’s { 
Mission, 753 
Copyright, 2R. 941 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, Leave, | 
495 
Harvey, Mr., his case, 719 
Improvement of the Metropolis, 
Introduction of Trade Bills, 3839 
Late Sittings, 349 
Lighting the House, 1044 
Public Conveyances, taxes on, Com. m 


9190 
Olu 


oved for, 
129, 737 
Public Credit 


Deficiency Bills, ¢ Si 
Public Works—Increase of Debt, 943, 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1089, 1090 
Slito, Port of—Mission at Stockholm, 1: 
rheatrical Amusements in Lent, 1036 


103 


hancellor, the Lord, (Rt. Ilon. Lo: 
tenham 

Address, answer to the, 182 

Borough Courts, Com. 900 

Marriage Act, 1256 

Privilege 


Queen’s Speech, 


d ( ot 


Courts of Law, G17, Gti 


6 
c.— Returns 


Chancery, Court moved for, | 


499 


Of, 


Charleville, Earl of 
Assassination of Lord Norbury, 765, 946 
Commutation of Sentenees ip lreland, 1261 
Pardon of Criminals (Ireland), 542, 843, 907, 
909 


Christopher, Mr. R. A. 
Corn-laws, 1595 

Church Leases, ¢.-—] 

mittee, 225 


te-appointinent of Com- 





Clay, Mr. W. 
Corn-laws—Ex ports, 243 


Clerk, Sir G. 
Administration 
moved for, 330 
Introduction of Trade Bills, 3: 
Judges Salaries (Scotland), Com, 490 
Navy Estimates, 1253, 1526 
Prison Discipline (Scotland 
Prisons (Scotland), 2R. 813 
Public Expenditure—Pensions, 12 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 573 


Clerks of the Peace, c. 1KR*.. 1162 


of Justice Scotland pe 


iS 


. Leave, 14 


OS 


Clive, Lord 
’ 


Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 2R. 869 


Cloncurry, Lord 
Westmeath Election, 607 


Codrington, Admiral Sir E. 
Late Sittings, 349 
Navy, the—Sir John Barrow, 354—FEstimates, 
1253, 1363—Condition of the, 1263, 1282 
Petitions, presentation of, 178 
Public Expenditure—Pensions, 1190, 1210 
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Colchester, L 
Addre 
Naval Educati 
Navy, the, 216 


Outrages on the Britis 


ss Al 


h Flag, 


Denman 
Boro 


Devon, Farl of 
Boro 


Canada, | 


igh ourts, Com. YV0uo 


ep rt 


( 
> 
" 


0” 2 
On, 2135 


D’Israeli, Mr. B. 
Iheatrical Amusements in Lent, 
District Prisons, c. 1R.* 84: 


District Sessions, c, 11 


lt 


2d 


il L046 








DIV. EBR. 
Divisions, Lists of 

Address in Answer to the Speech [A. 426, N. 
86, M. 340] Mr. Duncombe’s Amendment, 
[A. 86, N. 426, M. 340] 125 

Controverted Elections — Lord Mahon’s Mo- 
tion, [A. 63, N. 114, M. 177] 432 

Copyright, 2R. [A. 73, N. 37, M. 36] 942 

Corn-Laws—Hearing Evidence, [A. 172, N. 
361, M. 189] 691 

Franchise (Ireland) Dublin Petition — leave, 
[A. 92, N.155, M. 63] 1013 

General Affirmations, Com. [A. 93, N. 125, 
M. 32] 838 

Highways—Com. [A. 196, N. 23, M. 173] 1321 
—QOn the Divisions under the Bill, [A. 40, 
N. 66, M. 26] 1325 

Innkeepers~—Leave, [A. 20, N. 156, M. 136] 
129] 

Judges Salaries (Scotland), Com. moved for, 
[A. 56, N. 27, M. 29] 481—2nd Resolution, 
[A. 67, N. 20, M. 47] 494—2R. [A. 139, 
N.2], M. 118} 879 

Late Sittings, [A. 19, N. 26, M. 7] 350 

Municipal Corporations (freland), 2R.—Ad- 
journment, [A. 65, N. 151, M. 85] 1141 [o. 
d., A. 147, N. 61, M. 86] id. 

Petitions, Presentation of—Lord John Russell's 
Resolution, [A. 183, N. 43, M. 140] 199 
Private Business, [o. m., A. 245, N. 35, M. 

210] 979 

Railways (Ireland) Exchequer Bills to be ad- 
vanced, [A. 144, N. 100, M. 44} 1122 

Salmon Fisheries (Scotland), 2K. [A. 29, N. 
00, M. 26] 893 

Sessional Orders, [A. 157, N. 18, M. 139] 133 

Slito, Port of—Mission at Stockholm, [A. 118, 
N. 140, M. 22] 1307 

[A. 
72, 
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70, N. 
M. 20] 


Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 
160, M. 90] 581; [A. 92, N. 
1043 


Duncannon Viscount 
Poor-Law Amendment (Ireland) 2R. 840 


Duncombe, Mr. T. S. 
Address—Answer to the Speech, Amend., 64 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 577, 578, 579, 

580, 1020, 1040, 1318, 1319 


Dungannon, Viscount 

Canada—Expense of the Earl 
Mission, 754 

Ecclesiastical 
495, 2R. 867 

Highways—Com, el. 14, 1325 

Late Sittings, 349 

Municipal Corporations (Ireland) 2R., 1125 

Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 1031 


of Durham’s 


Duties and Revenues—Leave, 


Durham, Earl] of 
Canada, Affairs of, 6,7; Report on, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 208, 210, 211, 214—Sir F. B. 
Head, 437, 441, 444, 445—Mr. Turton, 508, 
597 


Easthope, Mr. J. 
Public Conveyances, Taxes on; 
for, 734 


Com. moved 


Ebrington, Viscount, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 1. 950—Explanation, 1144; see Fore 








tescue, Lord 








E X.} ECC. — FRE. 
Ecclesiastical Appointments, Suspension of, ¢. 
2." 1143 


Ecclesiastical Courts (Ireland), c. Leave, 754 


Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, c. Leave, 


494, 2R. 848 


Education, c. 273, 1. 350, ¢. Commission moved 
for, 698 


Egerton, Mr. W. T. 
Highways, Com. cl. 14, 1823 


Electors, see Registration 


Ellenborough, Lord 
India, 963 
Insult to the British Flag, 701, 703 
Marriage Act, 1261 


Ellice, Mr. E., jun. 

Administration of 
moved for, 328 

Judges Salaries (Scotland) Com. moved for, 


477 


Justice (Scotland) Com. 


Elliott, Hon. J. E. 
Private Business, 2 Res., 981 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 580 


Estcourt, Mr. T. G. B. 


Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 2R., 866 


Euston, Earl of 
Address—Ansvwer to the Speech, 77 


Evans, Sir G. De Lacy 
Petitions, Presentation of, 173 

Evidence see Hearing. 

Exchequer, Chancellor of the, see Chancellor 

Exports, see Corn Laws. 

Factories Amendment, c. Leave 434, 2R. 881 

Factory Commissioners Report, c, 1164 


Ferguson, Sir R. 
Poor-Law (Ireland) Com. cé. 8, 583 


Fielden, Mr. I. 
Highways, Com., 1321 
First Fruits and Tenths, c. 1293 


Fitzwilliam, Earl 
Corn-laws, 186 


Fleetwood, Sir H. 
Corn-laws—Exports, 245—Hearing Evidenee, 
671, 675 
Fortescue, Lord 
Explanation, 1144 
Franchise (Ireland) Dublin Petition, c. Leave, 
990, [A. 92, N. 155, M. 63], 1013 


French, Mr. F. 
Poor-law Amendment (Ireland), Leave 348 









FRE, 
Freshfield, Mr. J. W. 


Private Business, 972 


GRO. 


General Affirmation, c. 
Com. 817, [A, 93, N. 


Gibson, Mr. T. 
Affirmations, 2R. 469, Com. 825 
Slito, Port of—Mission at Stockholm, 
1306 


1293, 


Gillon, Mr. W. D. 
Administration of 
moved for, 334 
Judges’ Salaries (Scotland), Com. moved for, 
471, 486, 2R. 878 
Prisons (Scotland), 2R. 8 
Public Conveyances—Taxes on, Com, moved 


for, 720, 737 


Scotland), Com. 


Justice 


— 
16 


Gladstone, Mr. W. E. 
Education, 301, 302 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 580 


Glenelg, Lord 
Canada, Sir F. B. Head, 442, 445 
Mauritius Slavery, 183 
Resignation of, 183 


Gk nelg, Lord, Resignation of, 1. 183 


Gordon, Hon. Captain W. 
Navy, the—Sir John Barrow, 355—Condition 
of the, 1280—Estimates, 1377, 1378 
Prisons (Scotland), 2R. 812 


Goring, Mr. H. D. 
Registration of Voters (Ireland), Leave, 1287 


Goulburn, Rt. Hon. H. 
Affirmations, 2R.468, Com. 817 
Cape of Good Hope, 964 
Education, 303 
Factory Commissioners Report, 1185 
Harvey, Mr., his case, 717 
Mexican Blockade, 1163 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland), 2R. 1124 
Wynn, Mr., his case, Com. moved for, 988 


Graham, Sir J. 
Navy Estimates, 1220, 1348 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 1032 


Granting Pardons ( Ireland), see Pardon 


Grattan, Mr. H. 
Ecclesiastical Courts (Ireland), Leave, 758 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 575, 

377 
Raiiways (Ireland), Com. moved for, 


1103 


1056, 


Greene, Mr. T. 
Private Business, 977 


Grey, Sir G. 
Canada, Sir F. B. Head’s Correspondence, 
1317 


Grote, Mr. G. 
Slito, Port of—Miesion at Stockholm, 1298 
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HAC. 


Hackney Carriages, Registrar 


Hall, Sir B. 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, ¢ 
Handley, Mr. H. 
Address- 
Public 


for 
Oo 
iOT, 


Answer tothe Speecl 
Conveyance Taxes 


0, {d4 


on 


wid) 
ja 


Hardinge, Sir H. 
Public Ex penditure— 


Ilardwick, Earl of, 
Naval Education, 261, 265, § 
Navy, the, 216—State of, S00, 807 

Harvey, Mr. D. W. 

( ise of, 452 
Vacating Seats, 1047, 1048 
Wynn, Mr., his case, 


Har 


986, 989 


vey, Mr. D. W., his cuse, 


Hatherton, Lord 


Corn-laws, 584 


Hawes, Mr. B. 
Affirmations, 2R. 
Petitions, Presentation of, 162 
Prisons (Scotland), 2R. 814 


I 
Pe | 


{65—Com. 





| Head, Sir F. B. see Canada 
He aring Evidence at the Bar, c. 505 


; 
| 


| Heathe ote, Mr. G. oe 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 
Corn-laws, hearing Evidence, 65! 


89 


| Herries, Rt. Hon. J. ( 
Austria, Commercial Treaty wit 


Highways, c. 1R.* 197, 
TA. 196, N. 23, M. 173] 1321, « 
[A. 63, N. 43, M. 20] 1325, on 
under the Bill, [A. 40, N ) 
Hinde, Mr. H. 
Metropolitan Police C 
Public Conveyances, 
for, 73 ; 
Railways (lrelan¢ 
1056, 1057, 1059, 


} 


Hindley, Mr. C 
Corn-laws, Exports, 
671 
Factories Amendment, Lea 
Hearing Evidence at the 


244 


Hobhouse, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 


Address—Report, 149 


Holland, Lord, 
Canada, Report on, 196 
ington, Viscount, Lord 
nd, 956, 957, 959 
Privilege—-Courts of Law, 916, 917, 
Westmeath Election, 606 


Lieutei 





Slito, Port of—Mission at Stockholm, 


1299 


of Tre- 
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HOP. 


Hlope, Hon. C. 
Administration of Justice (Scotland), Com. 
moved for, 334 


Hope, Mr. G. W. 
Prisons (Scotland), 2R. 615 


Horsman, Mr. E. 
Administration of Justice (Scotland), Com. 
moved for, 833 
Corn-laws, hearing Evidence, 656 
Petiiions, Presentation of, 179 
Public Expenditure—Pensions, 1210 


Howard, Mr. P. 
Beer, Sale of, Leave, 1312 


Howick, Viscount 
Corn-laws, hearing Evidence, 643 
Navy, Condition of the, 1276 
Public Expenditure—Pensions, 1197 


Hume, Mr. J. 

Address— Answer to the Speech, 79, Report, 
148, 154 

Caledonian Canal, Com. moved for, 1373 

Canada —Expense of Lord Durham’s Mission, 
750, Sir F. B. Head’s Correspondence, 1312, 
1317 

Copyright, 2R. 933 

Corn-laws, 129 

Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, Leave, 
497, 2R. 865 

Harvey, Mr., his case, 715, 716, 717 

Highways, Com. el. 14, 1323, 1524 

Jntroduction of Trade Bills, 335 

Judges’ Salaries (Scotland), Com. moved for, 
475, 485, 488, 2R. 879 

Municipal Corporations (Ireland), 2R. 1126 

Navy, Condition of the, 1282—E:-timates, 1378 

North American Provinces, Returns moved for, 
906, 507 

Petitions, Presentation of, 129, 165, 178, 197 

Private Business, 967 

Public Conveyances, Taxes on, Com. moved 
for, 733 

Public Expenditure—Pensions, 1187, 1212 

Public Works—Increase of Debt, 943, 944, 
945 

Railways (Ireland), Com. 1107 

Registration of Voters (Ireland), Leave, 1287 

Sessional Orders, 130, 131 

Slito, Port of—Mission at Stockholm, 1300 

Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 1024 

Wynn, Mr., his case, Com. moved for, 985 


Hutt, Mr. W. 


Stade Duties, 739, 746 
Improvement of the Metropolis, c. Com. moved 
for, 312 
India, 1. 963 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Insult to the British Flag, 811, 845, 846, 1162, 
1163 
Navy, Condition of the, 1281—Estimates, 1373, 
1377, 1378 


Inglis, Sir R. HH. 
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Inglis, Sir R. H.—continued. 

Controverted Elections (Lord Mahon’s Motion) 
42] 

Copyright, 2R. 939 

Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, Leave, 
495, 2R. 857 

Education, 287 

Improvement of the Metropolis, Com. moved 
for, 312 

Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 371 
2R. 1124, L134 

Petitions, Presentation of, 164 

Railways (Ireland), Com. 1111 


ee 


Innkeepers, c. Leave, 1288, [A. 20, N. 156, M. 
136], 1291 


Insult to the British Flog, 1. 587, 700, c. 811, 
844, 1162, see Oulrages 


Introduction of Trade Bulls, see Trade 


Jackson, Mr. Sergeant 
Education, 205 
Franchise ({reland) Dublin Petition, Leave, 
1008 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland)—Leave, 373, 
2R. 1132 
Registration of Voters (Ireland), 315 


James, Mr. W. 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 91 


Jervis, Mr. J. 
Harvey, Mr. his case, 717, 719 
Petitions, Presentation of, 178 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 581 
Wynn, Mr., Vacating seats, 847, 848; Com. 
moved for, 954, 989—Report, 1047 


Johnson, General W. A. 
Petitions, Presentation of, 178 


Johnstone, Mr. J. J. H. 
Administration of Justice 
moved for, 331 


(Scotland), Com. 


Jones, Captain T. 
Railways (Ireland) Com. 1116 

Judges Salaries (Scotland) c. Com. moved for, 
471 LA. 56, N. 27, M. 29] 481 ; 2nd Resos 
lution, 485 [A.67, N. 20, M. 47] 494; 2R. 
875 [A. 139, N. 21, M. 118] 879 


Kelly, Mr. F. 
Controverted Elections (Lord Mahon’s motion) 
7 


42] 


Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Corn Laws, 356, 359 
Railways (freland) Com, 1112, 1122 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 579 


Labouchere, Mr. H. 
Canada—Future Government of, 919; Sir F. 
B. Head’s correspondence, 1314 
Cape of Good Hope, 964 
Vacating Seats, 1048, 1049 


Langdale, Hon. C. 
Address—Report, 148 





Affirmaticns, Com, 824 





Factories Amendment, 2R. 898 





LA N. 
Langdale Lord 


Borough Courts, Com. 905 
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Lansdowne, Marquess of 
Address—Ansvwer to the Speech, 47 
Austria, Commercial Treaty with, 256 


Ebrington, Viscount—Lord Lieutenant of Ire- | 


land, 953, 958 
Edueation, 351 
Insult to the British flag 


lof 8) 
ag, 702 
Spain, war in, 714 


Late Sittings, c. 348 [A. 19, N. 26, M. 7] 350 | 
} 


Law, Hon. C. EF. 
Aflirmations, 2R., 470; Com, 828, 837 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 2h. 868 


Law of Costs see Costs. 


Leader, Mr. J. T. 
Address—Report, 151 
Canada—Martial Law, 353 
Petitions, presentation of, 176 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 579, 1030 


Lefevre, Mr. C. S. 
Highways, Com. cl, 14, 1324 


Lefroy, right Hon. T. 
Ecclesiastical Courts (Ireland) Leave, 756 
Municipal Corporations (lreland) 2R. 1141 


Lighting the House, c. 1044 


Lilford, Lord 


Marriage Act, 1257 


Lismore, Viscount 
Granting Pardons (Ireland) 912, 915 


Litton, Mr. FE. 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Leave, 376, 
377, 378, 379 


London, Bishop of 
Marriage Act, 1253, 1257, 1260, 1261 


Londonderry, Marquess of 
Assassination of Lord Norbury, 765 
Canada, Report on, 194, 195, 196, 215 
Spain, war in, 703, 708, 714 


Lovelace, Earl of 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 7 


Lucas, Mr. F. 
Railways (Ireland) Com. moved for, 1051, 
1104 


Lushington, Right Hon. S. 
Affirmations ; Com. 831 
Ecclesiastical Courts (Ireland), Leave, 756 


Lynch, Mr. A. H. 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1101 


Lyndhurst, Lord 
Ebrington, Viscount, Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 950, 951, 954, 958—Explanation, 1149 
Insult to the British flag, 701, 702 
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MAC, 


Lyndhurst, Lord—continued. 
Marriage Act, 1258 
Pardon of Criminals (Treland) 843 
Privilege—Courts of Law, 916, 917, 918 


MIN. 


Mackinnon, Mr. W. A. 
Naturalization of Foreigners, 1018 
| Turnpike Trusts, moved 
1285 


; Mahon, Lord 
Ccuntroverted Elections, 379, 431 
Private Business, 3Res. 982 


Com. for, 


Marriage A f. i, 1253 
' 


Maule, hon. F’. 
Administration of Justice (Scotland) 
moved for, 329 
Factories’ Amendment, Leaye, 434—2R. 881 
SS7 


’ Com. 


? 


Factory Commissioners’ Report, 1185 
Metropolitan Police, Leave, 246 
Metropolitan Police Courts, Leave, 759, 760 
Prison Discipline (Scotland), Leave, 343, 345 
Prisons (Scotland), 2R. 812 

Turnpike Trusts, Com. moved for, 1284 


Mauritius— Slavery, 1. 183 


Maxwell, Mr. HH. 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland), 2R. 11 


ae 
vd 


Melbourne, Viscount 

dress—Answer to the Speech, 27, 36 

miralty Court, Judge of the, 259 

istria, commercial treaty with, 191, 254 

Canada, Atlairs of, 6—Report on, 193, 206, 
207, 212—Sir F. B. Head, 435, 442, 445— 
Mr. Turton, 508, 591, 593, 596 

Corn-laws—Hearing Evidence, 558, 562 

Ebrington Viscount—Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 951, 959—Ex planation, 1154 

Granting Pardons (Ireland), 915 

India, 9b3 

Marriage Act, 1260 

Navy, State of the, 807 

Open Questions in the Cabinet, 585, 586 

Poor-law Amendment (Ireland), 2R. 84) 

Privilege, 206—Courts of Law, 917 

Spain, war in, 708, 709, 713 

Turkey, Treaty with, 205 

Turnpike Trusts, 352 


( 


A 
Ac 
At 


} 
1 
J 


Melville, Viscount 

Naval Education, 270 

Navy, state of the, 792, 793 
Metre polis—see I nprovement, 
Metropolitan Police, c. Leave, 246 


Metropolitan Police Courts, c. 
1R.* 844 


Metropolitan Police Prisons, c. 1R® 844 


Leave, 759— 


Mexican Blockade—see Insult—Outrages. 


Milnes, Mr. R. M. 


Petitions, Presentation of, 179 


Minto, Earl of 





Address—Answer to the Speech, 20 
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Minto, Earl of—continued. 

Canada, Report on, 196 
Insult to the British flag, 587, 700, 701, 703 
Naval Education, 264, 265, 268, 269, 271 
Navy, the, 215, 216—State of, 778, 788, 791, 

793, 799, 806, 807, 810—Returns, 1143 
Outrages on the British flag, 761 
Privilege—Courts of Law, 917 


Morpeth, Viscount 
Address—Report, 154 
Atfirmations, Com. 833 
Ecclesiastical Courts (Ireland), Leave, 755 
Franchise (Ireland)—Dublin Petition, Leave, 
1000 


Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 359— 


2R. 1124 

Poor-law Amendment (Ireland), Leave, 346— 
1. 348—Com. 583 

Railways (Ireland), Com. moved for, 105], 
1054, 1060, 1118 

Registration of Voters (Ireland), Leave, 1286 


Municipal Corporations (Ireland), c. Leave, 359 
—1R.* 608—2R. 1124—Adjournment, 
[A. 65, N. 151, M. 86] 1141 [o. d. A. 
147, N. 61, M. 86] ib 


Murray, Rt. Hon. J. A.—see Advocate, Lord 


National Convention, the, c. 219 
National Education —see Education 


Jaturalization of Foreigners. c. Returns moved 
for, 1015 


Naval Education, 7. 261 


Navy, the, 1. 215—c. Sir John Barrow, 354— 
!. State of, 766—Returns, 1143—c. Esti- 
mates, 1212, 1326—Condition of the, 
1263 


Norbury, Lord, Assassination of, l. 761, 946 


Normanby, Marquess of 
Assassination of Lord Norbury, 763, 764, 765 
949 
Commutation of Sentences in Ireland, 1262 
Pardon of Criminals (Ireland), 842, 843, 908, 
909, 912, 913 
Westmeath Election, 601, 604, 606, 608 


| 


{IN DE X.} 





North American Provinces, c. Returns moved | 


for, 506 


O’Brien, Mr. W. S. 
Education, 363 
Mexican Blockade, 1163 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 371 
Poor-law Amendment (Ireland), Leave, 347 
Private Business, 5Res. 982 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1102 
Registration of Voters (Ireland), Leave, 1286 


O'Connell, Mr. D. 


Address—Answer to the Speech, 91—Report, | 


135, 139, 145 
Administration of Justice (Scotland), Com 
moved for, 334 
Affirmations, Com. 826 
Canada, Future Government of, 919, 920 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 





O’CO PEE. 


O'Connell, Mr.—continued. 

Copyright, 2R. 935 

Factory Commissioners’ Report, 1167, 1183 

Franchise (lreland )—Dublin Petition, Leave, 
990, 1010, 1013 

Municipal Corporations (Ireland), 2R. 1134, 
1140 

Railways (Ireland), Com. moved for, 
1097, 1112 

Sessional Orders, 130, 132 


1057, 


O’Connell, Mr. M. J. 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 377, 
378 


Open Questions in the Cabinet, 1. 585 


Outrages on the British Flag. l. 761—see In- 
sult 


Owen, Sir J. 
Highways, Com. cl. 14, 1325 


Pakington, Mr. J. S. 
Beer, Sale of, Leave, 1309 


Palmer, Mr. G. 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 2R. 868 
Highways, Com. cl. 14, 1325 


Palmer, Mr. R. 


Highways, Com. 1321 


Palmerston, Viscount 
Address—Report, 140, 148 
Austria, Commercial Treaty with, 247, 250 
Slito, Port of, Mission at Stockholm, 1297, 
1300, 1303 
Stade Duties, 743. 


Pardon of Criminals (Ireland), l. 842, 907, 
1261 


Parker, Mr. 


Petitions, Presentation of, 175. 


Pattison, Mr. J. 
Public Credit—Deficiency Bills, 697 


Pechell, Capt. G. R. 
Innkeepers, Leave, 1288 
Insult to the British Flag, 845, 1163 
Naturalization of Foreigners, 1015, 1019 
Navy, Condition of the, 1278 
Public Expenditure—Pensions, 1]94 


Peel, Sir R. 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 94, 95—Re- 
port, 149, 150 
Affirmations, Com. 834 
Austria, Commercial Treaty with, 249, 250 
Caledonial Canal, Com. moved for, 
| Canada, Future Government of, 919 
| Church Leases, re-appointment of Committee, 
227 
| Controverted Elections (Lord Mahon’s Motion), 
406, Leave, 434 
Corn-laws, 155, 231, 357—Hearing Evidence, 
678, 691 
| Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 2R. 869 
| Education, 303 
Harvey, Mr. D. W., his case, 465, 716 





PEM. PRI. 


Peel, Sir R.—continued. 
Improvement of the Metropolis, 313, 465 
Metropolitan Police, Leave, 247 
Navy Estimates, 1229 
Petitions, Presentation of, 166 
Private Business, 974, 6 Res. 984 
Public Conveyances, Taxes on, Com. moved for, 

735 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1082 
Vacating Seats, Mr. Wynn, 847 


Pemberton, Mr. T. 
Chancery Court of—Returns, moved for 500 
Controverted Elections—(Lord Mahon's Mo- 
tion), 401 


Pensions,see Public Expenditure 


Perceval Col. A. 
Address—Report, 152 
Railways (Ireland), Com. moved for, 1059 
Registration of Voters (Ireland), Leave, 1287 


Performances in Lent see Theatrical 

Petitions, Presentation of, c. 129, 156, 197 
—Lord J. Russell's resolution, 198, [A. 183, 
N. 43, M. 140], 199 


Petty Sessions and County Courts, c. Leave, 
221, 1R.* 1046 


Philips, Mr. M. 
Corn-laws, 237—Hearing Evidence, 637 
Innkeepers, Leave, 1291 
Private Business, 2 Res, 981 


Plumptre, Mr. J. P. 
Address—Report, 146 
Beer, Sale of, Leave, 1311 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 2R. 875 


Police, see Metropolitan 


Pollock, Sir F. 
Law of Costs, Leave, 1019 


Poor Relief Amendment (Ireland), c. Leave, 
346, 1R. 348, 2R.* 445, Com. cl. 8, 583, 
3R.* 714, 2. 1R.* 761, 2R. 840, 3R.° 945 


Praed, Mr. W. M. 


National Convention, The, 219, 220 


Pringle, Mr. A. 
Administration of 
moved for, 334 
Prisons (Scotland), 2R. 813 


Justice (Scotland), Com. 


Prison Discipline, c. Leave, 220 — Petition, 
587 

Prison Discipline (Scotland), c. Leave, 343, 1R. 
345 

Prisons Scotland, c. 1R.* 273, 2R. 812 

Prisons, see District — Metropolitan 

Private Business, c. 965, [o. m. A. 245, N. 35, 
M. 210], 979, 2 Res. 981, 3 Res. 982, 5 Res. 
ib. 6 Res. 983 


Privilege, 1. 205—(Courts of Law), 916 
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} 





PRO. ROD. 


Protection of Purchasers, c. Leave, 340 


Pryme, Mr. G. 
Affirmations, 2R. 471, Com. 838 
Corn Laws—Hearing Evidence, 
Harvey, Mr. D. W., his case, 452 
Naturalization of Foreigners, 1019 


652 


Public Conveyances, Taxes on, c. Com. moved 
for, 720 
Public Credit— Deficiency Bills, c. 697 


Public Expenditure—Pensions, c. Mr. Hume's 


Amendment, 1187 
Public Works—Increase of Debt, c. 943 
Purchasers see Protection 
Queen's Speech, The, /. 1 
Railways, c. 696 
Railways (Ireland), c. Com. moved for, 1051— 


Exchequer Bills to be advanced, 1060, 
[A. 144, N. 100, M. 44], 1122 


Redesdale, Lord 


Privilege—Courts of Law, 916, 917, 918 


Redington, Mr. T. N. 
Franchise (Ireland)—Dublin Petition, Leave, 
1006 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 378 
Railways (Ireland), Com. moved for, 1060, 
1081, 1082 
Registration of Electors, c. 1R.° 197, 2R.* 445 
Registration of Voters (Ireland), c. 345, Leave, 
1285 
Registry of Births, c. 1R.* 197, 2R. 466 


Reynolds, Mr., Murder of, 1. 1045 


Rice, Rt. Hon. T, 


Exchequer 


S.—see Chancellor of the 


Richmond, Duke of 
Address~Answer to the Speech, 24 
Corn-laws, hearing Evidence, 556 
Open Questions in the Cabinet, 586, 587 
Prison Discipline, 587 


Ripon, Earl of 
Corn-laws, 185 
Navy, State of the, 804 
Open Questions in the Cabinet, 5 
Spain, War in, 712 
Turkey, Treaty with, 204 


Roche, Mr. W. 
Franchise (Ireland), Dublin Petition, Leave, 
1009 
Municipal Curporations (Ireland), Leave, 366 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1105 


Roche, Sir D. 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1118 


Roden, Earl of 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 26 
Assassination of Lord Norbury, 761, 764 
























































RUL. — SHE. 


Roden, Earl of—continued. 
Ebrington, Viscount, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 960 
Pardon of Criminals (Treland), 844, 911, 913 
teynolds, Mr., Murder of, 1045 


Rules of Proceedings, see Borough Courts 


Russell, Lord J. 

Address—Answer to the Speech, 113—Report, 
149, 151, 152, 154 

Canada—Expense of the Earl of Durham’s 
Mission, 751—Future Government of, 919 

Chancery, Court of—Returns moved for, 502 

Controverted Elections (Lord Mahon’s Motion), 
422 

Corn-laws, 155, 355, 356, 358—Hearing Evi- 
dence, 676 

Ecclesiastical duties and Revenues, Leave, 494, 
498, 2R. 849, 869 

Education, 273, 301, 302, 303, 307, 309 

Factory Commissioners Report, 1166, 1172, 
1173, 1181 

Hackney Carriages, Registrar of, 135 

Highways, Com. c/. 14, 1323 

Mexican Blockade, 1164 

Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 372, 
2R. 1128, 1135 

National Conyention, the, 219, 220 

Navy Estimates, 1331 

Petitions, Presentation of, 161, 
198 

Petty Sessions and County Courts, Leave, 221 

Prison Discipline, Leave, 220 

Railways (Ireland), Com. moved for, 1057, 
1059, 1117, 1121 

Registry of Births, 2R. 466 

Sessional Orders, 130 

Supply, 1164 

Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 580, 1025, 
1035, 1318 

Vacating Seats, 1048, 1049 

Wynn, Mr., his case, 848, Com. moved for, 
989 


75, 178, 181, 


Sale of Beer, see Beer 


Salisbury, Marquess of 
Turnpike Trusts, 352 


Salmon Fisheries (Scotlund), c. 1R.* 217, 2R. 
[A. 29, N. 55, M. 20], 893 


Sandon, Viscount 
Education, 303 
Railways (Ireland) Com. 1114, 1116 


Sanford, Mr. E. A. 
Beer, Sale of, Leave, 1310 


Sessional Orders, c. 130, [A. 157, N. 18, M. 
139], 133 


Shaw, Right Hon. F. 
Address—Report, 144 
Affirmation, Com. 833 
Ecclesiastical Courts (Ireland), Leave, 757 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 364 
Poor-law Amendment (Ireland), Leave, 347 


Sheil, Mr. R. L. 


{iN DEX} 





SIB. — 


Sibthorp, Colonel C. D. W. 
Address—Re port, 151 
Canada— Expense of Lord Durham’s Mission, 
749, 751, 752, 753, 754 


Metropolitan Police, Leave, 246 


STE, 


Sinclair, Sir G. 
Church Leases, Re-appointment of Committee, 
95 


aed 


Judges Salaries (Scotland) Com. 486, 493 


Slaney, Mr. R. A. 
Factories Amendment, 2R, 888 
Highways, Com, [321 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1112 


Sligo, Marquis of 
Reynolds, Mr., Murder of, 1046 


Shto, Port of — Mission at Stockholm, ec. 1293, 
(A. 118, N, 140, M. 22], 1307 


Smith, Mr. V. 
Church Leases—Re-appointment of Committee, 
IDE Cp 


wad, Sof 


Solicitor, General, the (Sir R. M. Rolfe) 
Affirmation, Com. 837 
Copyright, 2R. 940 
Protection of Purchasers, Leave, 343 


Somerset, Lord G. C. I. 
Factory Commissioner’s Report, 1180, 1181 
Railways, 696 


Spain, War in, l. 703 


Speaker, the (the Rt. Hon. J. Abercrombie) 

Address — Report, 139— Her Majesty’s An- 
swer, 155 

Canada—Expense of the Earl of Durham's 
Mission, 750, 751, 752, 733 

Education— Commission moved for, 699 

Harvey, Mr. D. W., his case, 452 

Hearing evidence at the Bar, 506 

Municipal Corporations (Ireland), 2R., 1140 

Petitions, presentation of, 130, 157, 180, 197 

Sessional Orders, 131 

Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 577, 578, 579, 
580 

Vacating Seats—Mr. Wynn, 847, 848 


Spirit Licenses (Scotland), ce, 1R.* 273 
Stade Duties, c. 739 





Stanhope, Earl 
Corn-Laws—Hearing Evidence, 549 


Stanley, Mr. W.O. 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 2R. 864 


Stanley, Rt. Hon. Lord 

Corn-Laws, Hearing Evidence, 672 
Highways—Com. el. 14, 1324 
Petitions, Presentation of, 180 
Private Business, 6 Res. 933 


Staunton, Sir G. 
Navy, Condition of the, 1277 


Steuart, Mr. R. 





Municipal Corporations (Ireland) 2R. 1136 


Caledonian Canal—Com, moved for, 1378, 1380 














STE. - TRE. 


Stewart, Mr. J. 
Customary and Copyhold Tenures—Leave, 737 


Stock, Dr. J. 
Ecclesiastical Courts (freland)—Leave, 756 


Stockholm, Mission at, see Slito. 


Stormont, Viscount 
Prisons (Scotland), 2R. 815 
Strangford, Viscount 
Ebrington, Viscount, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 958 
Insult to the British flag, 700 


Strickland, Sir G. 
Highways—Com. 1319, 1320 
Private Business, 971 
Railways (Ireland), Com, 1113 
Turnpike Trausts—Com. moved for, 1255 


Strutt, Mr. F. 
Corn-Laws—Hearing Evidence, 633 


Stuart, Mr. W. V. 
Franchise (Ireland )—Dublin Petition—Leave, 
1009 
Sugden, Rt. Hon. Sir E. B. 
Protection of Purchasers—Leave, 340 
Supply, c. 200, 1164, 1187—Navy Estimates, 


1212, 1326 


Supreme Courts (Scotlund), see Judges Salaries. | 


Talfourd, Mr. Sergeant 


Copyright, 2R. 920 
Teignmouth, Lord 


Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 1029 


Theatrical Amusements in Lent, c. 577 [A. 70, 
N.160, M. 90] 581, 1020 LA. 92, N. 72, 


M. 20] 1043, 1318 


Thomson, Rt. Hon. C. P. 

Address—Answer to the Speech, 95 

Austria, Commercial Treaty with, 251 

Calico Printingz—Leave, 746, 1R*. 748 

Copyright in Designs—Leave, 746, IR. 748 

Corn-Laws—Hearing Evidence, 662 

Factory Commissioners Report, 1182 

Introduction of Trade Bills, 335 

Petitions, Presentation of, 171 

Private Business, 965, 2 Res. 981, 5 Res. 982, 
9S3 

Public Conveyances—Taxes on—Coim. moved 
for, 736 

Railways, 696 

Slito, Port of, Mission at Stockholm, 1301 


Thorneley, Mr. T 


Corn-Laws—flearing Evidence, 654 
Trade Bills —Introduction of. ce. 335 
Transfer of Aids, c. 1R*. 1046 

b] 
Treat. see Austria Turkey. 
yy ’ . 


Trench, Sir F. 
Lighting the House, 1044, 1045 
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Troubridge, Sir E. T. 


Public Ex penditure—Pensions, 1207 
Tw ke Y, Treaty u ith, f. 204 


Turnpike Trusts, 1, 352,c. Com. moved for, 


1283 
Turton, Mr., see Cun 
Vacating Seats, Mr. Wynn, c. 84 Mr. Har- 


vey’s Motion, 1047—see Marvey, Mr. 
Wynn, Mr. 


Vernon, Lord 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 12 
Villiers, Mr. C. P. 
Address Answe r to the Speech. 111 
Corn-Laws, 155, 156, 356, 357, 358—Hearing 
Evicence, 609, 683, 6858 


Petitions, Presentation of, 172 


Wallace, Mr. R. 
Administration of Justice (Scotland), Com. 
moved for, 314, 335 
Corn-laws, Petitic 
Introduction of Trade B s, dbo, 040 
Judye s’ Salarie 
479, 493-—-2R. 875 


Petitions, Presentation of, 129, 198 





Salmon | hermes (Scouand), 2K. 
S Orde 13V 
War in Spain—see Spain 


Beer, Sale of, Leave, 1311 
Copyright, 2R. 937 





Corn-laws— Hearing Evidence, 659 

Introduction o Tra ills, ; 

Fr ite Business, V78—6 I } 

Pub Conveyances, ‘Taxes , Com. moved 
for, 7o2 

Slito, P of- -Mission at S holm, 1308 

rheatric Amusements I 5, 1038 

lurnpike Trusts, Co moved for, 1285 


Address—Answer to the Speech, Amend. 72 

Corn-laws—Hearing Evidence, 652 

Harvey’s, Mr., his case, 716 

Petitions, Presentation of, 156, 159, 170, l7jo 
179, 198 


, 
Slito, Port of—Mission at Stockholm, 1305 
Theatrical Amusements in Lent, 1034 


Wynn, Mr., his case, Com. moved for, 984 


Wellington, Duke of 








A ddress— Answer to the Spe h. 18 
Canada—Sir F. B. Head. 4: 456 
Corn-laws—Hearing Evidence, 565, 570 


ibrington, Viscount— Explanation, 1156 
Poor-law Amendment (Ireland), 2R. 831 
' 
i 


Spain, war in, 2125 did 


( hh, ju 
( la, Report on, 213, 214, 215 
Ebrington, Viscount—Lord-Lieutenant of lree 


Pardon of Criminals (Treland 
1 





Vestmeath Election, 601, 607 








WES. Woo. 
Westminster Theatre—seé ‘Theatrical 


Wharnceliffe, Lord 


Canada, Report on, 207, 210 


Ebrington, .Viscount—Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 


land, 952—Explanation, 1161 
Insult to the British Flag, 700 


White, Mr. A. 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, 2R. 868 
Stade Duties, 746 


Wicklow, Earl of 


Canada, Report on, 193, 194,°211—Sir F. B. 


Head, 441—Mr. Turton, 595, 596 
Ebrington, Viscount—Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 959 
Granting Pardons (Ireland), 914 
Poor-law Amendment (Ireland), 2R. 841 
Westmeath Election, 606 P 


Winchilsea, Earl of 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 25 
Canada—Mr. Turton, 507, 508, 588, 593, 594, 
600 


Wood, Capt. T. 
Improvement of the Metropolis, Com. moved 
for, 313 


Wood, Col. T. 
Highways, Com. cl. 14, 1324 


Wood, Mr. C. 
Insult to the British Flag, 811, 812, 844, 845, 
846, 1163 
Navy Estimates, 1212, 1253, 1375, 1378 
Navy, the—Sir John Barrow, 355 
Public Expenditure—Pensions, 1194, 12} 


e 
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Woo. 


Wood, Mr. W. 
Address—Answer to the Speech, 55, 113 
Corn-laws—Ex ports, 228, 245 


YAT, 


| Wood, Sir M. 
Improvement of the Metropolis, Com. moved 
for, 312 


Worsley, Lord 
Beer, sale of, Leave, 1312 
Corn-laws—Hearing Evidence, 656 


Wrightson, Mr. W. B. 
Controverted Elections (Lord Mahon’s Motion), 
400 


Wynn, Rt. Hon. C. W. W. 
Controverted Elections (Lord Mahon’s Motion), 
417’ 
Hackney Carriages, Registrar of, 134 
Harvey, Mr. D. W., his case, 446, 452, 715, 
717, 718 
Vacating Seats, 846 


Wynn, Rt. Hon. C. W. W., his case, c. 846— 
Com. moved for, 984—Report, 1047 


Wyse, Mr. T. 
Education, 289—Commission moved for, 698 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Leave, 367 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1105 


Yates, Mr. J. A. 
Railways (Ireland), Com. 1106, 1116, 1117 
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